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58.     HL  Ritter  Von  Lang's  Life  and  Times,  Ixxviii.  327. 


18  UTDEX  TO  THE  SUBJECTS. 

NO.       ART. 

142.  yn.  Roden's  (Lord)  Committee  on  Irish  Crime,  Ixx.  508. 

121.  ym.  Roget's  (Dr)  Bridgewater  Treatise— Animal  and  Vegetable 

Physiology,  Ix.  142. 
124.    Vn.  Ross'  Voyage  to  the  Arctic  Regions,  Ixi.  419. 
110.       X.  Rossetti    on    the  Anti-Fapal  Spirit  of  the  Italian  Classics, 

Iv.  631. 

107.  IX.  Rossi  on  Criminal  Law,  liv.  183. 

158.      rV.  Royal  Society  of  Literature — ^Anglo-Saxon  Literary  Bio- 
graphy, Ixxviii.  365. 

150.  II.  Ruppell's  Travels  in  Abyssinia,  Ixxiv.  807. 

137.  II.  Ruschenberger's  Voyage  Round  the  World,  Ixviii.  46. 
,116.      IX.  Rush's  Residence  at  the  Court  of  London,  Ivii.  449. 

135.  IV.  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Circassia,  Ixvii.  123. 

102.         I.  Sadler'^3  Law  of  Population,  and  Disproof  of  Human  Super- 
fecundity,  li.  297. 

104.  Xn,  Refutation  Refuted,  Hi.  504. 

112.  Vm.  Sarrans'  La  Fayette,  and  the  Revolution  of  1830,  Ivi.  481. 

105.  IV.  Schiller  and  Goethe,  liii.  82. 

♦132.       X.  SchiUer's  Bride  of  Messina,  a  Tragedy,  Ixv.  239. 
155.       V.  Schopenhauer  and  Others  on  the  Changes  of  Social  Life  in 

Germany,  Ixxvii.  138. 

101.  V.  Scottish  Judicial  Reforms — ^Law  of  Scotland  and  England, 

U.  114. 

115.  V.  ■  Law  of  Evidence,  Ivii.  96. 
148.       n.  Scrope  on  Deer  Stalking,  Ixxi.  98. 

157.      rV.  's  Days  and  Nights  of  Salmon  Fishing,  Ixxviii.  87. 

118.  rV.  Secondary  Punishments — ^Transportation,  Iviii.  336. 
148.  n.  Selected  Novels— Cecil  and  De  CUfford,  Ixxiii.  366. 
120.  xn.  Seminaries  for  Teachers,  lix.  486. 

153.  VI.  Sevign^  (Madame  de)  and  her  Contemporaries,  Lxxvi.  203. 

154.  vn.  SewelFs    Christian   Morals— The    Ethical  Philosophy   of 

Oxford,  lxxvi.  464. 
140.  vm.  Shelley's  Poetical  Works,  Ixix.  503. 

116.  I.  Sheridan  Knowles' Wife  of  Mantua — State  and  Prospects  of 

the  Drama,  Ivii.  281. 
147.         I.  Silurian  System,  Ixxiii.  1. 

136.  n.  Simrock's  Traditions  of  the  Rhine,  Ixvii.  308. 
162.       II.  Sir  Francis  Drake,  Ixxx.  376. 

108.  Vni.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  liv.  461. 

143.  I.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Ixxi.  1. 

134.      VI.  Skene's  Origin  and  History  of  the  Highlanders,  Ixvi.  416. 
128.       V.  Smyth's  Expedition  from  Lima  to  Para,  Ixiii.  395. 

109.  I.  Somerville's  (Mrs)  Mechanism  of  the  Heavens,  Iv.  L 

119.  Vin.  Somerville  (Mrs)  on  the  Physical  Sciences,  lix.  154. 

102.  vn.  Sotheby's  Specimens  of  a  New  Translation  of  Homer,  li.  468 
108.  vn.  Edition  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Uv.  450. 

138.  IV.  Poetical  Works,  Ixviii.  354. 

107.      ni.  Southey's  Uneducated  Poets,  liv.  69. 

151.  IV.  South  Australia,  Ixxv.  140. 

123.      VI.  Spindlei's  Novels— The  Natural  Son,  bd.  71. 
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HO.       ART. 

104.  V.  Spirit  of  Society  in  England  and  France,  lii.  874. 

107.  X.  State  of  Protestantism  in  Germany,  liy.  238. 

131.     m.  State  of  the  Currency— The  Bank  of  England  and  the 

(Country  Banks,  Ixv.  61. 

123.  IX.  State  and  Defects  of  British  Statistics,  Izi.  154. 

124.  X.  State  of  the  Irish  Church,  Izi.  490. 
123.  XIY.  State  of  Parties,  bd.  242. 

•132.    Xn.  IxF.  265. 

117.  VL  State  and  Belations  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  Iviii.  114. 
138.      YI.  Statistics  and  Philosophy  of  Storms,  Ixviu.  406. 

152.  m.  Stephen's  Travels  in  Central  America,  Ixxv.  397. 
112.    Vll.  Stuart's  Three  Years  in  North  America,  Ivi.  460. 

126.    YII.  Study  of  Mathematics-— University  of  Cambridge,  bdi. 

409. 

109.  ni.  Supply  and  Consumption  of  the  Precious  Metals,  Iv.  48. 
148.       V.  Swinburne  on  the  Courts  of  Europe,  budii.  461. 

103.  Vn.  Tales  of  Military  and  Naval  Life,  lii.  119. 

138.    vn.  by  the  Autiior  of  Headlong  HaU,  Ixviii.  432. 

110.  IX.  Tax  on  Policies  of  Insurance,  Iv.  527. 

125.  vn.  Taxes  on  Knowledge,  Ixii.  126. 
106.    VTL  on  literature,  liii.  427. 

105.  VJJJ.  Taylor's  Historic  Survey  of  German  Poetry,  liii.  151. 
121.         I.  Philip  Van  Artevelde,  Ix.  1. 

153.  in.  Edwin  the  Fair,  Ixxvi.  97. 

120.  VI.  Tenancy  and  Culture  of  Land  in  England,  lix.  387. 

156.  n.  Tennyson's  Poems,  Ixxvii.  373. 

134.  IX.  Tests  and  Toleration,  Ixvi.  461. 

118.  xn.  Thackeray's    History    of   the    Earl    of    Chatham,    Iviii. 

508. 
123.    vn.  The  Approaching  Comet,  Ixi.  82. 
130.      XL  The  Approaching  Session,  bdv.  537.* 
*1S2.       n.  The  Great  Metropolis,  Ixv.  104. 
161.      nL  The  Late  Census,  Ixxx.  67. 
153.  Vin.  The  Late  Session,  Ixxvi.  241. 

129.  ^XI.  The  Statesman,  bdv.  201. 
133.        V.  The  Tribute,  Ixvi.  103. 

104.  X.  Thiersch's  Greek  Grammar,  translated  hySaD.K.  Sand- 

ford,  lii.  472. 
125.       V.  Thirlwall  8  History  of  Greece,  bdi.  83. 

110.  vn.  Thomson's  Life  and  Writings  of  CuUen,  Iv.  461. 
12$.       V.  Thoughts  upon  the  Aristocracy  of  England,  bd.  64. 

130.  IV.  Thugs,  or  Secret  Murderers  of  India,  Ixiv.  357. 
103.       V.  Tod  (Colonel),  Annab  of  Bigpootana,  lii.  86. 

111.  IV. on  the  History  and  Character  of  the  Rig- 

poots,  Ivi.  73. 

108.  n.  Todd's  life  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  liv.  312. 
118.     IX.  Tory  Views  and  Machinations,  Iviii.  457. 

12<).  Xni.  Procceding8--State  of  Parties,  lix.  503. 

125.     IX.         ■  Reform  Associations,  bdi.  167. 

158.     IX.  Ministry  and  the  Late  Session,  Ixxviii.  517. 


20  INDEX  to  THE  BUBJECtS. 

NO.       ART. 

108.       V.  Tour  in  Eng^d,  Ireland,  and  f*rance,  bjti  (Jkrman  Priacey 

liT.  384. 
47.      VI.  — ^  to  the  Sepulchres  of  Etmria,  Ixxiii.  121. 
47.     XI.  Tracts  for  the  Times— Nomber  Ninety,  bmii.  271. 

19.  X.  'trade  with  Fraftce,  lix.  182. 

20.  m.  Trades'  Unions  and  Strikes^  lix.  841. 

35.      IX. Ixvii.  209. 

20.  VHw  Travels  in  the  Yallej  of  the  Nile,  lix.  404. 

5&.  y.  "    '  -  and  Researches  in  Asia-Mlnor^^ Hamilton  and  f"^- 

lowes,  Ixxvii.  443. 
58.    Vlt.  -^--^-^ —  in  Yacatan — Rmns  and  Antfi|ttities  6t  Central 

America,  Ixxviii.  438. 
52.       n.  Trial  of  Madame  La&rge — ^French  Criminal  Jarispradence, 

Ixxv.  859. 

3d.  Vniv  Tucker's  Life  of  Jeflferson,  Ixvi.  166. 

01.       U.  Tamer's  life  and  Times— -Scottish  Covenanters,  U.  8S. 

20.       X.  Tjtler  on  Oaths,  lix.  44^ 

42.       V^  • —  Histori<^  Blostrations,  Izx.  446. 

06.      VI.  Universities  of  England— Oxford,  liii.  384. 
22.     IX.  and  tiie  Dissenters,  Ix.  422. 


40.  VI.  Voyages  of  Captains  King  and  Fitzroy,  Ixix.  467. 

36.  VI.  Waagen's  Works  of  Art  aiid  Artists  in  Engird,  Ixvii. 

384. 

25.  Vm.  Waddington's  History  of  the  Churchj  IxH.  132. 

29.  IV.  Wall  on  Egyptian  Hieroglyphiiis,  Ixiv.  82. 

17.  XI.  Walpole's  Lettets  to  Sir  H<^-ace  Mann,  Iviii.  227. 

43.  V.  Walpole  and  his  Contemporaries — Pulteney,  Windham, 
Bolingbroke,  Ixxi.  179.  . 

27.  XI.  Walsh's  Contemporary  History,  Ixiii.  239. 

29.    Vn.  Residence  at  Constantinople,  briv.  125. 

28.  vm.  War  in  Spain,  briii.  469. 

36.  vn.  Ward  (Plomer)  on  the  Revolution  of  1688,  Ixvii.  415. 

49.  VI.  Warren  Hastings,  Ixxiv.  160. 
09.  rv.  Waverley  Novds,  Iv.  61. 
42.  IV.  Wealth  of  Nations,  Ixx.  427. 

28.  X.  Wellesley's  (Marquis)  Indian  Administration,  bdii.  537. 

33.    vn.    Despatches,  Ixvi.  151. 

37.  I.  Wellington's  (Duke  of)  Indian  Despatches,  Ixviii.  1. 

40.        I.  European  Despatches,  box.  297. 

33.  VI.  Whewell's  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  Ixvi.  110. 

35.       II.   Mechanical  Euclid,  Ixvii.  81. 

50.  I.  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  Ixxiv.  265. 

18.  m.  Wiffin's  Memoirs  of  tlie  House  of  Russell,  Iviii.  312. 
45.  n.  Wilberforce's  Correspondence,  Ixxii.  48. 

38.  n.  Wilkinson  on  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  Ixviii.  315. 
25.  IV.  Williams'  Hind  and  Pantiier,  Ixii.  72. 

06.       n.  on  the  Greography  of  Ancient  Ada,  liii.  306. 

55.  n.  — ^— — -  Homerus,  Ixxvii.  44. 
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KO.       AR^. 

126^  IV.  WiUia'  PendHmga  by  the  Way,  bdi.  84^. 

155.  YL  Wilaon's  Voyage  round  Scotland  and  1^1^^  Xal^  Ixxvii.  170. 

183.  IX,  Workhouse  System— The  Irish  Poor  Bill,  Ixvi.  186^. 

111.  X^.  Working  and  Prospects  of  the  Reform,  Ivi.  245. 

143.      YI.  Works  of  the  Au^or  of  the  Natural  Histciry  pf  Enthi^asm, 

Ixxi.  220. 

116.  yn.  Wright's  Translation  of  the  Inferno  of  Dante,  hrii.  412. 

146.  m.  Wrongs  and  Claims  of  Indian  Commerce,  Ix^*.  840. 

162.       YI,  Yowig  England,  Izxx.  517. 

123.      ^..  TojQPg's  Lect^r^  on  ]^)tel]ectual  Philosophy,  bd.  52. 
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Aab,  Finstcr  and  Lftnter,  Glaciers  of 
the,  (SO*  8'  N.,  8*  IT  E.),  velocity  of 
tbcir  gides  and  centre,  Izxx.  146. 
moed  stmcCure  ot,  147. 

AhaiUrd  (Peter,  1079-1142),  popularity, 
and  infloenoe  which  his  rationalising 
in  metaphysics  had  on  the  age  in 
which  be  lived,  Izzix.  29. 

Abattage,  o^pressire  tax  on  the  killing 
of  cattle  in  Belgium  after  it  was  an- 
nexed to  Holland,  Ivi.  418. 

AM  and  abbot,  different  meanings  of 
the  phrase,  Ivi.  499. 

Abbej-Lands,  oljections  brought  for- 
vira  by  the  opponents  of  the  aliena- 
tion of;  Iviii.  318-323. 

Abbot  and  AbbN§,  different  meanings  of 
the  term,  Iri.  499. 

Abbot  (Charles,  Lord  Toiterden),  box. 
14-23.    See  Tenterdm, 

Abdard  (I^eire,  1079-1142),  mfluence 
whidi  his  rationalising  in  meUphysics 
W  <m  his  affe,  Ixxix.  29. 

Abereromby  (Sur  Ralph,  1738-1801), 
atta^ed  by  James  Garrick  Moore  for 
bit  conduct  as  commander-in-chief  in 
UaBd,]ix.l7. 

— •  James  (Lord  Dunfermline,  b. 

1776),  his  accession  to  Earl  Grey's 
etfaiiket,  and  high  diaracter  of,  lix.  618. 

Aberdeen  (George  Hamilton  Gordon, 
Etti  of;  b  1784),  his  character  as  a 
^fttesman,1ii.  271. 

— •  impioper  coodoet  towards  Por- 

tii|il  wben  umgn  secretary,  in  recog- 


nising the  blockade  of  Op(»io  by  Don 
Miguel,  liy.  428.  his  absurd  delay  and 
instructions  to  Mr  Matthews  in  the 
case  of  Marcos  Ascoli,  428-433. 
Aberdeen  (Lord  G.  H.  Q.\  remarks  on 
the  union  of  Holland  ana  Belgium,  Ivi. 
413, 414.  on  the  revolution  of  Bel- 
gium, in  1830,  421.  attack  on  Earl 
Grey's  government  for  guaranteeing 
the  payment  of  a  stipulated  sum  by 
Belgium  to  Holland,  468,  459. 
■  reply  to  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 

downe  on  the  occupation  of  the  island 
of  Tahiti  by  the  French,  bcxix.  50. 
remonstrates   against  the  re- 


strictive  tendencies  of  the  German 
ZoUverein,  Ixxix.  125, 126. 

remarks  on  the  objectionable 


tendency  of  his  Church  of  Scotland 

Bill. 
Aberdeen  (2°  8'  W.,  57°  9'),  description 

of  the  improvements  on  its  harbour, 
'    by  Thomas  Telford,  Ixx.  32,  33.    See 

Tel/ard, 
Abolition  of  Church  Rates  considered, 

Ixv.  178.     See  Church  Bates, 
Absenteeism  would  certainly  be  increased 

by  a  property-tax,  li.  224. 
Absentees,  an  mcome  and  property-tax 

would  augment  the  number  of,  Ivii. 

160163. 
Dr  Thomas  Chalmav  on  the 

taxing  of  their  estates  for  tHe  pur- 
poses of  general  pauperism,  lix.  259. 
Absdute  legalism  oefined,  Ixviii  34i(.  no 
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tenable  medium  l^tweea  it  and  mituxal 
realism,  347. 

Abyssinia  (WBQf  N.,  39°  C  E.),  curious 
letter  fi:t>m  James  I.  of  England,  to 
the  Emperor  of,  reading  a  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  his  Idngdom, 
Ixvi.  331. 

■  RUpell's  (Edward),  travels  in, 

body.  307.  extent  of  country  he  tra- 
versed, ib,,  mieai^  of  observation 
he  possessed  ib.  map  attached  to 
his  book,  308.  limits  of  the  kingdom 
not  now  known,  ib.  physical  cha- 
racter of,  309,  310.  olimate  o^  3X1. 
number  of  inhabitants,  3X1,  312.  the 
continual  war  among  the  chiefs  ren- 
ders them  poor,  and  without  industry, 
312-314.  manufactures  of,  3X4.  home 
trade  conducted  on,  a  very  small  scale, 
315.  the  Mohammedan  traders  are  the 
most  intelligent  and  honest,  315,  316. 
amount  fMid  value  of  their  foreign 
trade,  316,  317.  sketch  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  traders  from  the  interior 
to  the  coast,  and  the  heavy  exactions 
and  expenses  they  are  subjected  to, 
317-319.  trade  to  Massana,  3X9. 
trade  cannot  be  profitably  carried  on 
by  European  tiuaers,  319-321.  state 
of  barbarism  tbe  inhabitants  are  in, 
321.  dvilisation  which  prevailed  about 
Axum  was  never  of  a  high  oicdeiTy  322, 
323.  society  and  customs  of,  323. 
easy  deportment  and  manners  of  the 
ladies,  323,  324.  ceremonies  prac- 
tised at  the  most  sacred  feast  in  the 
Abyssinian  calendar,  324,  325.  pic- 
turesque description  of  a  procession  to 
one  of  their  barbaric  feasts,  325.  have 
great  capacity  in  plundering,  326. 
their  marriages  contracted  with  much 
thoughtlessness  and  at  an  early  age, 
and  divorces  are  of  every-day  occur- 
rence^ 326.  sketch  of  Prince  Uhi, 
327.  of  Oeled  Michael,  327.  mi^i- 
ner  in  which  the  residents  in  Gondar 
pass  their  time,  327,  328. 

British  Embassy  to  the  christian 


court  of  Shoa,  in,  Ixxx.  43.  its  arrival 
at  Aden,  ib,    at  T^jura  bay  and  port, 

44.  description  of  the  r^on  of 
Adiuel,  44,  45.    of  lake  Bahr-Assal, 

45.  sufferings  endured  on  its  banks, 
45,  46.    source  of  the  river  Hawash 

basin  which  it  drains,  48.  imwhole- 

some  country  which  separates  the 
Ohfigtian  and  Galla  tribes  from  the 
Moslem  of  the  desert,  ib.  appearance 
oft  48,  49.  tribes  which  now  pos- 
sess it,  49, 50.  history  of  the  kingdom 


of  Shoa  and  E&t,  50.  (See  St^ela 
Selassie),  its  agriculture  and  produc- 
tions, 51-53.  (See  <S%oa).  reception  of 
the  embassy — opposition  raised  against 
it  at  first  by  aS  classes,  53.  mode  of 
collecting  the  royal  revenue,  54.  reriew 
of  the  militia  of  the  kingdom,  55. 
Homeric  appearance  of  the  force,  ib, 
their  ferocity  in  war  kept  up  by  a 
barbarous  point  of  honqur^  6Q,  de- 
scription of  military  expedition  against 
one  of  the  neighbouring  Galla  tribes, 
56-58.  good  effected  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  embassy,  58.  treaty  of 
commerce  concluded  between  the  em- 
bassy and  the  court,  58, 59.  slave  trade 
in,  59.  character  of  the  Abyssinian 
Christians  not  to  be  judged  of  by  their 

Seculiar  military  usages,  59,  60.  po- 
tical  and  warlike  cr^t  the  embassy 
gained  by  himting  elephants  and 
buffaloes,  60.  executions  not  fre- 
quent, ib,  condition  of  the  ancient 
JEthiopic  Church,.6X-64.  (See  JEthiO' 
pic  Church),  the  King  and  his 
subj'ecta  victims  of  the  most  super- 
stitious opinions,  62, 63.  Galla  people 
a  finer  and  manlier  race  than  the 
Amharas,  64.  appearance  of  the  Galla 
coimtiT,  64, 65.  their  women  the  most 
beautifoloftheAfrican  races,  65.  con- 
sider themselves  as  the  descendants 
of  the  Ten  Tribes,  ib.  (See  Galla). 
commercial  prospects  which  the  civili- 
sation of  the  country  is  likely  to  rea- 
lise, 65,  66. 

•  Academic  Institutions  of  England,  defects 

•  of,  box.  507. 

— I —  patronage,  opinion  of  German 
scholars  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it 
should  be  exercised,  lix.  214-217. 

Accommodation,  theory  of,  as  held  by 
the  Rationalists,  hv.  249,  250. 

Accoustic8»  considered  as  a  branch  of 
physical  science,  lix.  159, 160. 

Acnamenses  of  Aristophanes,  with  notes 
critical  and  explanatory,  adapted  to 
the  use  of  schools  and  imiversi- 
ties,  by  T."  Mitchell,  bd.  323.  See 
MitcheU, 

Achilles,  character  of,  as  given  by  Arch- 
deacon Williams,  Ixxvii.  57.  the  arch- 
deacon's  mismterpretation  of  Homer's 
text,  and  his  misapprehension  of  the 
genius  of  this  noblest  creation  of 
Homer's  muse,  57,  b8, 

Achromatics,  discoveries  in,  Ixvi.  137. 

Acre,  principles  on  which  its  measnre- 
m«it  is  based,  Ixxvii.  240.  rules  by 
which  its  value  can  be  ascertained  by 
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l**"^  Smith,  lvi>-  W-sa. 

''^"abe  "»»»!  "1^'^f  «^  of,  not  re. 
Art***,  >I»  BeveUtion,  1«.  eo. 

''^fSvl)  5  ^^*,1^::r**   American 

j,ba«^P%„5tr.t^5y  Wide  and  ^: 
'^i.Jnsive views'  «'«_^^ed  learninff, 

•n^,  !:  and  virtue, ««««,  tb. 
*^^,^efkci»  ?^'^^*^«  theatres 
A*?*^   to    ge'**^-"^^?^^   ""^d   buf- 
•^'^JTiiw  UX^^"•  383-305.    a  pro- 
'»"°!jLifi<»*»**"/ •  ^1^*^  excite  ri- 

'■••^  JS^  tlie  effect  of  nmking  them 
«^i«iW  to  tW  s«««y,  398. 

A^^^-Ioo-  E.).  desenbed,  bcxx.  44, 45. 
N.,  »\?      LL.D.,  1741-1809).  his 

A^**  V— as  » teacher,  and  as  a  liberal 
chaiact^  "^i  Uu.  126. 

^^(^mm,  1751-1839),  Lord  Chief 

— ' —  :o^nner  in  Scotland,  his  evidence 

^^tofo'^o'"  of  tl^e  priority  of 

Mr  &8  discovery  of  breaking  the 

^^^aline,  li.  11- 

.  fl!!^S.^rPre8ident,  1736-1826),  on 

^iTeSlT  hWory  of  the  United  SUtes, 

v,:^   death  of,  606.    bis  remarks 

« tbededawtion  of  the  independence 

J^to  o*^nS  of  the  British  con- 

'^*°"'c3foE!Sna«e   Ale««der 

-^^A  1760-1829),  his  PjetJ  wd  gen- 

S  Swhict  at  Pitcaim  Ishind,  Ixxix. 

*'^^84S  ^'°*«W  "'  "-r ' 
1 , 5' -'""ft^eg^  with  the  exception 

«^J^  «  vSt,  I«ix.  439.  his 
or  E«^8» JS^Bowd  of  Naval  In- 
«PP«^^ '*his  resignation,  442. 
V^'VuLmh.  1672-1719),  hfe  and 
AAfiM?  (Jo^Pw  Lncy  Aikin,  Ixxviu. 
«iti»e  "}'•'„<,  great  acquaintance  ' 

'"*^r Addison  as  a  writer,  and  as 
neta  "S  hkb  moral  rectitude,  194, 
•  "*°.k*tdrof  his  father's  history, 
'**•  Jvfwnd  e«-ly  life  of  Joseph,  i6. 

•''iS  to  •^•'"••'^'''P  '°  *"*"- 


dalene  College,  Oxford,  by  Dr  Lan- 
caster, 196.    his  classical  attainments 
confined  within   narrow  limits,    and 
rather  overrated— gromids  on  which 
this  statement  is  founded,   197-200. 
his  appearance  before  the  public  as 
the  writer  of  some    complmientaiy 
lines  to  Dryden,  200.    heroic  couplet, 
the  favourite  measure  of  his  day,  200- 
202.     wrote  the  critical  preface  to 
Dryden's   translation    of  the  fourth 
Georgic  of  Virgil,  202.     intention  to 
take    orders   happily    frustrated    by 
Charles  Montague  (Lord  Halifax^,  ib. 
influence  which  literary  men  ana  the 
press  possessed  over  the  public  mind 
after  the  revolution,  and  necessity  that 
they  should  be  attached  to  the  public 
service,  203.    sent  by  the  government 
to  the  continent,  to  prepare  himself  for 
official  employment,  204.  reception  at 
Paris — state  of  literature  there — his 
meditative  but  obser\'ant    character 
while  in  France,  204,  206.     his  intro- 
duction to  Mallebranche  and  Boileau 
(see  Boileau) f  205-208.     acceptance 
of  the  throne  of  Spain  bv  Louis  XIV. 
for  his  grandson,  the  Duke  of  An- 
jou,  208.    leaves  Paris,  and  proceeds 
by  Genoa    to  Venice — nearly   ship- 
wrecked by  a  ptorm  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, 208,  209.     idea  he  received 
from  seeing  the  death  of  Cato  per- 
formed at  the  Carnival  at  Venice,  209. 
arrives  at  the  republic  of  San  Marino 
— ^likely  reason  why  his  first  visit  to 
Rome  should  be  so  short,  209,  210. 
appearance  and  condition  of  Naples, 

210.  remarks  on,  ib.  his  reception  by 
the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  at  Morence, 

211.  condition  of  Italy — crosses  Mont 
Cenis  to  Geneva,  211.*  his  "Epistle" 
to  Lord  Halifax,  212.  his  political 
progress  darkened  by  the  death  of 
William  III.,  212.  dislike  of  Queen 
Anne  to  the  Whig  party,  212.  again 
visited  the  continent  as  tutor  to  a 
young  English  traveller,  213.  state  of 
affairs  at  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne, 
213, 214.  this  contrasted  with  the  opi- 
nion held  by  the  public  in  1826,  214. 
applied  to  by  the  Earl  of  Godolphin 
to  celebrate  the  battle  of  Blenheim  in 
a  poem,  215,  216.  appearance  of  the 
"Campaign"— its  merits,  217,  218. 
criticism  on  his  "Travels  in  Italy,'  218, 
219.  on  his  opera  of  "Rosamond,*' 
219.  appointed  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  220.  state  of  parties  at  the 
close  of  1 707, 220.  elected  for  Malms- 
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bury  in  1708 — podtion  he  took  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  although  the 
bashfulness  of  his  nature  rendered  him 
useless  as  a  speaker,  221.  literary 
talents  in  party  leaders  of  as  mucn 
consequence  at  that  period  as  orato- 
rical  powers  are  at  the  present  time, 
221-223.  his  popularity,  and  talents 
for  conversation,  223.  ms  timidity  led 
to  two  faults — convivial  excess,  and 
fond  of  being  surrounded  by  a  small 
circle  of  friends,  223.  sketch  of  his 
favourite  companions,  Eustace  Budgell, 
Ambrose  Pfaillipps,  Richard  Steele, 
and  Thomas  Tickell,  225,  226.  ap- 
pointed Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
under  the  Duke  of  Wharton,  at  the 
end  of  1708,  226, 227.  his  parliamen- 
tary career  in  Ireland,  227.  his  contri- 
butions to  the  «  Tatler,^'  228.  analysis 
of,  in  regard  to  style,  wit,  and  morality 
—contrasted  with  Swift  and  Voltaire 
as  a  moral  satirist,  229-232.  change  of 
circumstances  which  caused  the  Whig 
Ministry  to  be  dismissed  by  Queen 
Anne,  233.  injustice  with  which  the 
discarded  ministry  were  treated,  233, 
234.  popularity  and  esteem  with 
which  Addison  was  resiarded  by  both 
parties,  234.  his  pubucation  of  the 
"Whig  Examiner  — Johnson's  high 
opinion  of  the  powers  of  mind  displayed 
in  it,  234,  235.  commencement  of 
the  **  Spectator  "—plan  and  character 
of,  236-239.  (See  SpectcUor),  reasons 
why  he  did  not  contribute  to  the 
**  Guardian,"  published  in  March  1713, 
239.  complete  success  of  the  per- 
formance of  his  tragedy  of  '<  Cato  *' 
at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  239-241.  at 
Oxford,  241.  merits  of,  ib.  "Cato" 
attacked  by  John  Dennis  with  coarse- 
ness, 241,  242.  and  defended  by  Pope 
with  equal  asperity,  243,  244.  the 
eighth  volume  of  the  "Spectator" 
published — contains  the  finest  essay 
m  the  English  language,  243,  244. 
death  of  Queen  Anne— succession  of 
George  I.  to  the  throne,  and  the 
Whigs  again  placed  in  power,  244.  ap- 
pointed secretary  to  the  Lords^ustices 
— ^remarks  on  the  likely  story  of  his 
beuig  unable  to  prepare  a  letter  to  the 
King,  244, 245.  agam  appointed  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  245.  the  rela- 
tions which  existed  between  bim  and 
Swift,  245, 246.  benefits  he  conferred 
on  his  friends,  246.  his  comedy  of  the 
"  Drummer"  brought  on  the  stage, 
247.     published   the   "Freeholder," 


which  is  entitled  to  the  first  place  in 
his  political  works,  247«  248.  es- 
trangement between  him  and  Pope, 
248-253.  (See  Pope),  his  long  cotirt- 
ship  of  the  Counte^Dowager  of  War- 
wick, and  union  with  her,  253,  254. 
portrait  of  Addison  at  Holland  House, 
254.     appointed  Secretary  <^  State, 

254.  resignation  of  the  office,  and 
succeeded  by  his  friend  Cra^gs,  254, 

255.  retiring  pension  he  received,  and 
works  he  meditated  publishing,  255. 
attacked  by  ill  health,  255, 256.  va- 
rious  causes  which  had  graduaUy  es- 
tranged him  and  Sir  Ridiard  Steele, 
255-257.  tender  dedication  of  his 
works  to  Craggs,  258.  interview  with 
the  poet  Gay  at  Holland  House,  258, 
259.  his  piety — death — and  funeral 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  259.  Ticiell's 
tender  and  magnificent  elegy  to  his 
memory,  259, 260.  names  of  the  sub- 
scribers to  his  works  published  in  1721, 
prove  how  widely  his  fame  had  ex- 
tended on  the  continent,  260.  his 
monument  in  the  Poet's  Comer,  West- 
minster  Abbey,  260.  Note  to  the  ar- 
ticle—The «  Little  Dicky  "  in  the  Old 
Whig  was  Henry  Norris,  the  actor,  550. 

Addison  (Joseph),  his  power  of  mind 
characterised,  Ixxix.  100. 

Addison  (Lancelot,  D.D.,  1632-1703), 
sketch  of  his  life,  Ixxviii.  195.  works 
he  published,  195. 

Address  of  the  Reform  Association  to 
the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
Ixii.  167.    See  Assoeiatums. 

Adelung  (J.  C,  1734-1806),  his  views  as 
to  the  origin  of  languages,  li.  532  and 
534. 

Aden,  port  of  ri2'»  50'  N.,  45''  15'  E.), 
decription  of,  Ixxx.  43.  its  former  im- 
portance, and  present  prospects,  43, 44. 

Adie  (Alexander),  his  construction  of  the 
Thunder-rod  for  the  Bell-Rock  Light- 
house, in  1810, 181 1,  Ivii.  181. 

Administration  of  Justice  in  India,  bndii. 
425.    See  India. 

Admiralty  (^British),  propriety  of  the 
power  which  it  has  of  dismissing  an 
officer  from  service  without  trial,  ques- 
tioned, Ixvii.  326.  nature  of  the  quali- 
fications, character  and  duties  of  First 
Lord  of  the,  327-329.  examination  of 
young  officers  at  the,  340,  341.  the 
subiects  for  examination  too  confined 
in  their  range,  341 .  remarks  on  the  pro- 
motion of  officers,  342-345.  commis- 
sion appointed  to  consider  as  to  the 
promotion  and  retirement  of  officers. 
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845.  sbonld  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  be  .  a  naval  man  or  a 
dTiHan?  346,347. 

Admtnkm  of  Dmenters  to  the  Univer- 
sitief,  Ix.  202.  See  DitsmUrs  and 
UmvernHes, 

Adrease  d*nn  Constitntionet  anx  Consti- 
tutkmels  (1835),  bd.  216.  See  Frtmch 
wMTtm  and  politiei, 

AMi  (IS**  C  N.,  sa**  SO*  E.),  in  Abys- 
Binia,  sitnation  and  present  state  of, 
note,  Izziy.  323. 

Adultery,  easy  mode  in  which  the  British 
imblie  pmiish  this  offence,  liii.  547- 
549. 

Adtentmre  (H.M.S.),  voyige  of,  bnx. 
467.     See  Ameriwi,  South, 

AdTertiseoaents,  amount  of  duty  on,  for 
1630,  Iiii.  428.  diould  be  repealed, 
433,  434. 

Adrertnenient  diity,mo6t  unjnst,  Ivii.  443 . 
ooght  to  be  repealed  altogether,  i&. 

AdTertiiing  System,  nniirermtlity  and  va- 
riety of  advertisements,  Ixxvii.  1,  2. 
notorie^  the  grand  ynindple  of  mo> 
darn  existence,  2.    skill  shown  in  the 
eomposition  of  advertisements,  and  in 
thor  adaptation  to  the  taste  of  the 
tinea,  3,  4.    calculated  to  illustrate 
the  doniettic  habits  of  a  people,  4. 
onadL  advertisements  for  the  cure  o^ 
mscascs,   with   anecdotes  illustrative 
of  their  effiscts,  4.    vu.,  HoUowaVs 
eiatment,  5.    Wray's  balsamic  piUs, 
lb.    OrinistoDe's  eye  snuff,  ib,    balm 
of  syriaeum,  6,  6.    anti  bilious  pill<>, 
6.     CoBgreve's   balsamic   elixir,    7. 
Baker's  patent  antidote  for  the  pre- 
ventkm  of  sea-sickness,  6,  7.     iron- 
droaa  effects  of  the  Riga  balsam,  7^ 
8«    Dr  Morrison's  vegetable  pills- 
death  of  the  inventor  while  calling 
for  aDotber  box,  8.  hair  oil  and  bear's 
grease,  8-12.    syrup  for  keq>ing  obe- 
■ty  down— anecdote  of  Lord  Byron, 
12.    tbe  reocahont  des  ArabeS,  for 
the  prevention  and  cure  of  leanness, 
IS.    Hendcnon's  instructions  for  se- 
coring  beauty  to  children,  13.  flowerr 
itvie  of  those  of  auctioneers— speech 
of  Lord  Rrddne,  1^3.    auth^rr  de- 
vices to  assist  the  sale  of  books,  ^3-17. 
school  adfeiUscuientP,  17, 18.    adver* 
for  cook-housemaid,  or  house- 
cook,  18.    for  a  fiiend,  18, 19. 
adfciiisements,  10-21.    sale 
of  wives,  82.    rats  and  weeds  wanted, 
^    Egyptian  mummy  for  the  use  of 
pajntersyt^  small  dogs  for  sale,  23.  a 
dArs  cnl  to  be  sold,  23.    Irish  ad- 


vertisement  for  Calcutta,  tb.  cheap 
musical  tuition,  24.  lottery  tickets, 
ib,  intrigue  correspondence  in  news- 
papers, ib.  ecdnomical  puffs,  25.  art 
of  talking  with  the  fingers,  25,  26. 
tea-dealers,  26.  cemetery  companies, 
and  patent  coffins  for  securing  the 
dead,  27.  Tanner's  pens  and  ink, 
27-30.  Goodman's  sauce,  30-32.  re- 
ligious advertisements,  .'52-34.  slave 
advertisements  in  America,  34.  gin- 
shop  advertisements,  34, 35.  pathetic 
advertisements  from  the  Times  news- 
paper, 35,  36.  advertisements  of 
deaths,  36.  ridiculous  attempts  to  ap- 
pear fashionable,  &c.,  37,  38.  char- 
latanry in  the  medical  and  legal  pro- 
fessions, 38-40.  personifications  in 
advertisements,  40,  41.  advertise- 
ments of  foreigners,  41.  iUustrated 
advertisements,  42.  probable  e£^ta 
of  the  advertising  system,  43. 

Advocates,  rights  and  duties  of— Samuel 
Warren's  •*  Popular  and  Practical  In- 
troduction to  Law  Studies,"  bdv.  155. 
charged  with  maintaining  either  side 
of  any  cause  indifferently,  examined, 
156-157.  would  still  be  required, 
even  although  law  was  in  its  most 
perfect  state,  157-159.  do  not  ap- 
pear in  their  own  persons,  but  in  the 
character  of  the  party  thej  represent, 
159.  how  should  they  act  m  r^ard  to 
facts  told  them?  159-163.  an  advocate 
can  exercise  no  discretion  in  advocat- 
ing any  cause,  163,  164.  remarks 
on  the  defending  of  a  case  in  law  in 
which  the  defender  may  allow  to  the 
advocate  that  he  is  not  the  real  owner 
of  the  prop^y,  but  only  the  pos- 
sessor, although  no  witness  can  prove 
that  it  is  not  his,  164-166.  as  an 
advocate  against  a  person  charged 
with  a  crime,  ojr  with  a  dvil  case, 
with  the  view  of  proring  him  morally 
criminal,  166,  167.  in  regard  to  poli- 
tical opinions,  167-168. 

Advocat^  in  France,  ^ode  in  which  they 
procure  business,  as  described  in  the 
••  Physiologie  ,de  THomme  de  Loi," 
lxxv$i.  145-147. 

.folians,  character  of  the  race,  and  of 
their  poetry  a;^d  music,  lix.  135. 

.£olic  digaiitama,  Dr  Bentley  quoted 
on  the  proper  use  of  this  letter,  li. 
349. 

A&rius  (livinff  in  37^6),  on  the  supposed 
heresy  of,  in  confounding  bishops  and 
presbyters,  Ivi.  241.  Bishop  Stilling- 
fleet's  remarks  on,  242. 
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JSschylas  (B.C.  525-456),  as  a  tragedian, 
and  contrasted  with  Sophocles,  Ixv. 
172, 173. 

.^thiopic  Ancient  Church,  present  con- 
dition of,  Ixxx.  61.  feasts  which  always 
accompany  their  religious  worship,  ib, 
religious  creed,  and  ceremonial  rituals 
of,  61,  62.  churches  of,  62.  singular 
ornaments  in  the  Cathedral  of  St 
Michael's,  at  Ankober,  ib.  theological 
qtiestions  a  fruitful  source  of  strife  in, 
ib.  opinions  held  regarding  the  'Hhree 
birthsof  Christ,"62,63.  Major  Harris's 
opinion  of  the  priesthood,  63.  grossly 
superstitious  feelings  which  pervade 
all  classes,  63,  64.     See  Abyssinia. 

Affiurs  of  Belgium  and  Holland  considered, 
M.  412.    See  Belgium  and  Holland. 

Aflfehanistan  country  (32°  (f  N.,  66°  E.), 
ULetch  of,  and  manners  of  the  people, 
Ix.  58,  59. 

war  in,  in  1841,  Ixxvii.  266.  al- 
leged ii\iustice  of,  270, 271.  See  East, 
review  of  works  on,  bad.  327. 


See  IncUOf  British, 
Africa,  colonisation  of,  first  commenced 

by  the  Portuguese,  Ixxix.  397>  398. 
ancient  accounts  of  the  rivers 

in  the  mterior  of,  Ixvi.  327. 
circumnavigation  of,  by  order 

of  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  Ixviii.  324. 
(Central,  10«  C?  N.,  15*»  0'  E.), 


Rich^  and  John  Lander's  Travels 
in,  Iv.  397.  cotton  of  Central  Africa, 
399.  social  and  poUtical  aspects  of 
the  kingdoms  in,  402,403.  their  fi- 
nancial systems  but  littie  imderstood, 
403.  dreadful  system  of  human  sacri- 
fices which  prevail,  404.  tolerant 
spirit  which  the  mitigated  Moham- 
medanism has  induced,  404.  gi^at 
changes  in  the  pcditical  state  of,  since 
Captain  Clapperton's  visit  in  1826, 
406.  sway  of  the  Fellatas— their 
conquests  westward,  405.  prospect 
which  the  discovery  of  the  Niger  is 
likely  to  open  to  British  commerce 
with  the  interior  of  Africa,  417-421. 
See  Niger, 

a  voyage  of  discoirery  to,  imder 


the  command  of  Captam  C.  W.  W. 
Owen,  and  edited  by  Captam  Thomas 
Boteler,  Ixi.  342.  eastern  coast  of, 
the  most  interesting  portion  of  the 
continent,  but  not  well  known,  ib. 
errors  Malte  Brun  has  fallen  into 
respecting  the  coast  north  of  Zan- 
zibar, for  want  of  proper  authorities, 
tb.  Captam  Smee  and  Lieutenant 
Hardy  sent,  in  1811,  by  the  govern- 


ment of  Bombay,  to  explore  the  coast 
— the  results  cf  their  mission,  343. 
Captain  C.  W.  W.  Owen  sent,  in  1822, 
by  the  English  government,  on  the  like 
purpose,  ib.  means  by  which  the 
writer  of  this  article  procured  his 
information,  345.  sketch  of  the 
course  of  the  river  Luffgy,  with  the 
appearance  of  the  country,  and  tribes 
woo  inhabit  it,  345-347.  source  from 
whence  it  proceeds,  347.  three  rivers 
said  to  arise  from  lake  Maravi  or 
N'Yassa,  ib.  routes  followed  in  the 
trading  expeditions  of  the  Arabs,  ib. 
course,  breadth,  and  other  infor* 
mation  regarding  the  river  Livdma, 
347,  348.  country  about  the  moun- 
tain ridge  of  Njesa,  348.  geographical 
situation  of  the  lake  N'Yassa — its 
length  and  breadth,  freshness  of  its 
waters,  and  animals  which  abound 
in  and  about  it,  348,  349.  infor- 
mation respecting  it  by  Bowdich, 
M.  C.  Pereira,  "Dr  Lacerda,  and  L. 
Mariano,  349.  comparative  civili- 
sation of  the  inhabitants  around  the 
basin  of  the  lake,  and  their  character, 
349,  350,  and  352.  comment  on  the 
generally  received  opinion,  that  the 
natives  are  all  negroes — their  appear- 
ance in  colour  and  form,  350,  351. 
tribe  of  the  Wambungo,  their  fairness 
of  complexion  and  physical  endow- 
ments---enormous  pnce  their  females 
sell  for,  351.  white  races  in  the 
interior  of  the  continent,  ib,  con- 
trast between  the  M'iaos  and  the 
Movlzas,  351,  352.  those  tribes  who 
are  m(^  esteemed  as  slaves,  and 
those  whose  intellectual  superiority 
will  seldom  or  never  allow  them  to 
fall  into  slavery,  352.  Lacerda  quoted 
on  the  commerml  spirit  of  the  M'i^os, 
ib.  the  commerce  and  political  con- 
dition of,  as  described  by  Arrian,  are 
nearly  iddn  to  what  exist  at  the 
present  time,  ib,  trade  between  the 
coasts  of  Africa  and  Arabia— opu- 
lence and  civilised  appearance  of  the 
people  in  the  chief  towns  near  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  353. 
decline  of  the  Portuguese  colonies, 
353,  354.  these  now  nominally  un- 
der the  control  of  Seid  Said,  the 
sultan  of  Muscat,  364.  maritime 
coast  he  possesses — important  places 
which  are  independent  of  him,  354, 
365.  naval  force  and  regular  army 
he  maintains,  365.  sketch  of  the  at- 
tempts he  has  made  to  secure  Mombto 
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and  other  parts  of  the  coast,  355, 
356.  resources  of  the  fertile  island  of 
Zanzibar,  355.  its  direct  import  trade 
with  London,  356.  defence  of  the 
island  against  the  sultan  of  Muscat — 
its  cedation  to  Britain,  356, 357.  im- 
proTement  of  the  port  &l  Momb^Ua 
under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant 
Emeiy,  367,  358.  giren  up  by 
Britain,  and  again  attacked  by  the 
sultan,  but  without  success,  358.  en- 
deavoured  to  secure  the  as^tance  of 
the  Americans,  but  preyented  by  the 
East  Indian  goremment,  ib,  trade 
of  the  Americans  on  the  coast  and  in 
the  Arabian  seas,  t5.  description  of 
the  fleet  of  dows  engaged  in  the 
coasting  trade,  359.  ignorance  of 
the  Arabs  of  the  principles  of  com- 
merce, effectually  checks  the  de- 
velopment of  their  African  trade, 
359,360.  sketch  of  the  coast,  to  show 
that  the  Arabs  have  a  wide  and  easy 
access  to  the  interior,  360,  361.  the 
best  rivers  for  exploring,  so  as  to  ex- 
tend commercial  enterprise,  362,  363. 
admirable  situation  of  the  island  of 
Socotra  for  a  general  entrepot,  363. 
and  for  the  mromotion  of  steam  navi- 
gation to  India,  364.  abundant  supply 
of  coal  to  be  found  in  the  island  of 
Madagascar,  364.  navigation  of  the 
river  Betsibooka  to  Tan&nuirivo,  it. 
iron-works  at  the  town  oS  And^vi  on 
its  banks,  ib. 
Africa,  narrative  of  an  expedition  into 
the  interior  of,  by  the  Uiver  Niger, 
in  the  steam  vessels  Quorra  and  Al- 
buri^ah,  in  1832, 1833,  and  1834,  by 
Bfacgregor  Liurd,  and  R.  A;  K.  Old- 
field,  bnri.  326.  our  geographical  know- 
led{^  ol^  very  smul,  326.  obstacles 
which  cause  this,  ib,  the  ancients  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  country  south  of 
the  Sahara  or  Great  Desert,  327-329. 
settlements  of  the  Portuguese,  329, 
830.  contrasted  with  those  they  pos- 
■Msed  in  the  New  World — ^fertility  of 
the  soil  in  SofaU  and  Angola,  330. 
how  far  the  Portuguese  penetrated, 
and  accounts  they  received  of  the 
interior,  331.  letter  of  James  I.  to 
the  Emperor  of  Abyssinia,  recom- 
mending Robert  Junius,  and  requiring 
information  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
traiBcing  in  his  dominions,  331, 
3^.  'Hmbuctoo  has  lon^  continued 
an  olgect  of  anxious  curiosity,  332, 
833.  expeditions  of  Clapperton  and 
of  the  Landers,  382.    motives  which 


influenced  the  expedition  of  Laird  and 
Oldfield,  333.  description  of  the 
steamers,  334.  bad  sailing  qualities 
of  the  Quorra,  335.  remarkable  race 
of  the  Kroomen  located  near  Cape 
Palmas,  335.  American  colony  of  Li- 
beria, 335, 336.  the  Governor  of  Cape 
Coast  Castle's  carriage  drawn  by 
negroes,  336.  ascent  up  the  Nun 
branch  of  the  river — appearance  of  the 
banks,  337.  attacked  by  the  natives, 
who  were  repelled,  337,  338.  reach 
Oboe,  and  reception  by  King  Obie, 
339.  description  of  the  town  of  Oboe, 
and  staple  trade  of,  339,  340.  appear- 
ance  of  the  Delta  of  the  Quorra»  340. 
fever  and  loss  of  life  on  board  the 
steamers,  340, 34 1 .  town  of  Attah,  34 1 . 
description  of  the  killing  of  a  huge 
aUiffator  there,  341,  342.  appearance 
of  Uie  mountain  range  through  which 
the  Quorra  passes  above  Attah,  342. 
343.  breadth  of  the  river  at  its 
confluence  with  the  Shary,  343.  cul- 
tivated state  of  the  country,  and 
commerce  of,  between  Eboe  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Shary,  344.  ascend 
the  river  Shary,  345.  death  of  Dr 
Briggs,  345.  arrive  at  the  town  of 
Fundah^  and  their  reception,  345-347. 
populati(m  and  industry  of,  347. 
modes  by  which  the  river  Shary  is 
pronounced  and  spelled,  348.  m>m 
whence  its  source  rises,  348,  349.  de- 
scend again  to  the  Quorra,  %b.  the 
Shary  again  ascended,  348.  return 
and  ascend  the  Quorra,  349.  the 
town  of  Rabbah  reached,  349.  state  of 
the  country  until  the  disgraceful  license 
the  party  assumed  in  their  traffic  with 
the  natives,  350, 35 1 .  reach  Fernando 
Po — ^want  of  harmony  which  appears  to 
have  existed  between  the  leaders,  352, 
353.  dreadful  mortality  attending 
the  expedition — ^possibDity  of  navi- 
gating the  Quorra,  with  httle  loss  of 
ufe,  353.  exemplified  in  the  voyage 
up  to  Eboe,  by  Mr  Becroft,  353.  dis- 
mal and  disheartening  expedition  in 
again  ascending  the  Quorra,  352,  353. 
striking  discrepancies  occurring  be- 
tween Mr  Laird's  text  and  the  chart 
of  the  Quorra,  by  Commander  Allen, 
R.N.,  353.  the  expedition  yields  but 
little  exact  information  regarding  the 
banks  of  the  Quorra,  354.  the  natives 
characterised  as  civil,  gentle,  and 
honest,  355.  benefits  most  likely  to 
arise  from  discoveries  in  Africa,  355, 
856.    some  points  on  the  western  side 
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jjroving  condition  of,  and  fair  profit 
derived  from  its  pursuit,  292-294. 

Agriculture,  progress  and  present  state  of, 
Ixii.  319,  320.  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion  of  England  and  Scotland  since 
1700, 320.  j[uantity  of  grain  grown  and 
consiuned  by  each  person,  321, 322 .  in- 
crease  of  horses  since  1760,  and  their 
consumption  of  food,  322,  323.  im- 
provement in  the  style  of  living,  323. 
great  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
butchers'  meat,  and  its  improved 
quHity,  324,  325.  improvement  in 
enclosures  and  waste-lands,  326,  327. 
introduction  of  green  crops,  327,  328. 
improvement  in  stock-husbandry,  328, 
329.  progress  of  husbandry  in  Scot- 
land, 330-333.  high  prices  did  not 
take  their  rise  fix)m  tne  Peninsular 
war,  333-335.  agricultural  distress 
after  the  war,  336-337.  general  in- 
troducUon  of  improved  drainage,  337. 
and  a  better  rotation  of  crops,  337, 338. 
the  introduction  of  bone  manure  the 
most  important  improvement  of  late 
years,  338, 339.  influence  of  good  roads 
and  other  communications,  339,  340. 
agricultural  distress  associations,  341. 
reduction,  or  repeal,  of  the  malt  tax 
absurd,  341,342.  high  price  of  barley 
compared  mih  wheat,  342.  the  very 
supposition  of  tampering  with  the  cur- 
rency, to  aid  the  agricultural  in- 
terest, the  height  of  folly,  343,  344. 
legislative  protection  considered,  344, 
345.    duty  of  landlords,  345. 

repeal  of   the  beer  duty  will 

benefit,  h.  213,  214. 

report  from  the  select  committee 


on,  Iviii.  27 1 .   See  Com  Laws. 

the  influence  of  machines  in 


cheapening  com,  Ivii.  18.  fallacy  of 
the  belief  that  the  overgrown  size  of 
estates  injures  the  efficacy  of  English 
agriculture,  20.  elements  of  capital 
and  labour  in  reference  to,  considered, 
28,  29. 

vast  importance  of  an  improved 


system  of,  lix.  387, 388.  See  England. 

Agriculturists  not  benefited  by  the  Com 
Laws,  Iviii.  60, 61. 

Agrippa  (Henry  Cornelius,  1486-1535), 
considered  by  William  Godwin  as  a 
necromancer,  Ix.  43.  story  of  his 
havmg  made  Tully  to  appear  and  de- 
liver his  oration  for  Roscius,  44.  ex- 
planation of,  and  of  other  equally 
absiu'd  wonders,  44,  story  or  the 
attendant  spirit  who  is  saia  to  have 
been  his  travelling  companion,  and  of 


its  power  in  raising  demons  and  devils, 
44,  45.  evidence  of  Wiems  as  to  the 
falsehood  of  the  reports,  46.  Grodwin's 
doubts  of  the  tmth  of  the  stories,  46. 
extraordinary  genius  and  learning  of, 
and  guided  m  his  researches  by  the 
principles  of  science,  46,  47.  his  dis- 
belief in  astrology,  47. 

Ah-hel-dessy,  river  in  the  arctic  re- 
gions, description  of  a  splendid  water- 
fall on  (Parry's  Falls,  62°  55'  N.,  108"* 
60' W.),  considered  to  be  the  largest 
and  the  finest  in  the  world,  bdii.  309y 
310. 

Ahithophel,  the,  of  Dryden,  represented 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  in  Charles 
II.'s  reign,  Ixviii.  167. 

Aikin's  (Dr  John)  biographical  diction- 
ary— ^note  stating  that  it  is  com- 
pleted, Ixxvi.  670. 

(Lucy)  memoirs  of  the  court  of 

Charles  I.,  Iviii.  398.  character  of  the 
book,  399.     See  Charles  /. 

-memoirs  of  Joseph  Addison,  dis- 


play no  great  acquaintance  with  her 
subject,  Ixxviii.  193, 194.  error  as  to 
the  date  when  Addison  wrote  his 
" Epistle"  to  Lord  Halifax^  not^  212. 
errors  as  to  the  politics  of  the  period, 
note,  213.  and  as  to  the  parties  in 
the  Whig  administration  of  1708,  note, 
220, 22 1 .  imfortunate  in  her  account 
of  the  rebellion  of  1715,  note,  247. 
See  Addison. 

Ainsworth  (W.  Harrison),  difference  be- 
tween his  writings  and  those  of  Mr 
James,  Ixv.  182, 183.  considered  as  a 
romance  writer — his  novel  of  "Rook- 
wood,"  Cruickshank's  illustrations  to 
it  most  graphic,  193.  supernatural 
structure  of  his  romances,  194.  his 
meaning  of  the  term,  **a  romance," 
ib.  characteristic  of"  Rook  wood,"  195, 
196.  his  powers  as  a  song  writer, 
fragment  of  a  Spanish  gipsy  song, 
"La  Gitanilla,"  quoted,  196, 197.  has 
aspired  in  his  "  Crichton  "  to  frame  a 
regular  historical  romance,  197, 198. 
great  and  daring  feats  of  strength  he 
makes  Crichton  display,  198,  199. 
extract  describing  the  descent  of 
Crichton  with  Genevra  fix)m  the 
summit  of  the  Observatory  at  the 
Hotel  de  Soissens  in  Paris,  199- 
202.  spoils  his  descriptions  by  a 
parade  of  antiquarian  expressions, 
202-204.  his  faults  and  powers  as  a 
writer,  204. 

Air,  phases  of,  arising  frtnn  electricity, 
Ixxx.  444-447. 
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Airer  (Professor  G.  B.)>  hb  laborious 
cucolations  ad  to  the  periodical 
inequalities  of  the  mean  motions  of 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  Iviii.  191,  192. 
his  detenninaticm  of  the  mass  of  Ju- 
IHter,  193. 

on  the  hypothesis  of  a  resisting 


medium  in  the  air,  Iviii.  454. 

Aitpoor,  in  India,  its  former  importance, 
liL  93. 

Akalees',  or  Immortals,  in  India,  fanatical 
force  o^  attached  to  the  army  of  Bun- 
jeet  Singh,  Ixxi.  268,  269. 

Aken  (Captain  John),  his  evidence 
before  tee  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  1830,  in  rep^ard  to 
his  trade  with  the  Chinese,  hi.  296- 
298. 

Aken^e  (Mark,  MJ).,  1721-1769),  his 
''Epistle  to  Curio,"  indicates  the  hif^h- 
est  powers  in  grave  and  elevated  satire, 
Irih.  252. 

Alba,  Niebohr's  description  of  the  site  of, 
H.  386,  387. 

Alba,  or  Alva  (duke  of),  IL  422.  See 
Alva, 

Albania  (41^  0'  N.,  20«  20'  E.),  bene- 
ficial reforms  in,  under  the  reign  of 
Saltan  Mahoud,  Iviii.  122-124. 

Albanidi,  native  name  of  the  Scottish 
Highlanders,  Ixvi.  419. 

Albertns  (^fagnns,  1193-1280),  power 
he  is  said  to  have  possessed  as  an 
astrologer,  Ixxx.  213. 

Albigensian  heresy,  crusade  against  it 
by  the  catholic  church  in  the  twelfth 
century,  bodL  232-234. 

AlcxQS  (lining  in  615  B.C.),  his  sup- 
posed slight  bv  Sappho,  Iv.  190. 

Alchemy,  a  study  pimraed  with  avidity 
by  Brah6  Tycho,  Ixxx.  181. 

.  a  mistaken  theory  in  physics, 

Ixxx.  212.  supposed  to  be  a  relic  of 
aotedihivian  wisdom,  t6.  first  traces 
of;  in  the  fourth  century,  t6.  its  re- 
puted fother  Qeber,  t6.  first  brought 
|pomth«  East,  212.  great  obiect  seems 
to  have  been  to  discover  truth  and  rear 
■oenoe,  213.  dedared  by  the  Church 
of  Rome  an  unlawful  science,  214. 
iMtancea  of  the  rapacity  of  the  hiity, 
and  bigotry  of  the  clergy,  against  the 
feOowers  <^  214,  215.  became  th6  re- 
■raroe  of  needy  and  desperate  men, 
215,216.  ignorance  of  modem  adepts, 
116.  made  by  than  the  ground-work 
by  whidk  all  difficulties  in  science  are 
solved,  16.  said  to  bring  men  into  dose 
fWiiHiiiion  with  the  higher  intelli- 
gcneea,  216, 217.  idchymuts,  by  their 


experiments,  acquired  considerable 
knowledge  of  chemistry,  217.  for  two 
centuries  this  knowle^e  was  devoted 
to  the  composition  of  poisons,  ib,  fear- 
ful state  sodety  was  placed  in  by  its 
constant  use  in  public  and  private  life, 
218.  two  poisoners,  La  Spara  and  La 
Tofagna,  tamous  at  Rome  during  the 
seventeenth  century,  ib,  were  inventors 
of  the  slow  poison  named  Manna  of  St 
Nicholas  of  Bari,  t6.  prevalence  of  poi- 
soning among  Uie  Italians,  219.  its 
practice  nev^  common  in  France  and 
England,  220.  introduced  into  France 
by  Catharine  de  Medid,  ib,  in  disfavour 
with  the  nobles  of  the  day,  ib,  declined 
in  France  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
but  increased  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, 221.  not  confined  to  hatred 
and  envy,  but  was  used  to  accomplish 
mercenary  purposes,  ib,  execution 
at  Paris  of  those  who  were  guilty 
of  the  crime,  222.  not  suppressed 
till  1682,  ib.  uncommon  in  England, 
ib.  first  appeared  during  the  rdgn 
of  Henry  VIII.,  ib,  pursued  by  Dud- 
lev,  Earl  of  Ldcester,  ib,  practice 
of  poisoning  never  common  in  private 
life  in  England,  ib,  gave  origin  to 
the  famous  Rosicrudan  sect,  223. 
See  Rosicrudan, 

Alchymists,  extravagant  views  of^  Ix.  39- 
41.     See  Oodwin, 

Aldbiades  (B.C.  462-404),  Plato's  de- 
scription of,  in  a  symposium  or  supper 
feast  of  the  Greeks,  Ivi.  361,  362. 

Alcove,  Arabic  etymology  of  the  word, 
Ixix.  79. 

Aldermanry,  oflSce  of  alderman,  when  he- 
reditary in  England,  Ixvi.  472. 

Aldermen,  on  their  election  by  the 
corporations  of  the  English  boroughs, 
noU,  Iviii.  482,  483. 

Aldini  (Giovanni,  1762-1834),  on  the 
construction  of  lighthouses,  and  other 
sdentific  erections,  &c.,  Ivii.  169. 

Aldrich's  (Henry,D.D.,  1647-1 7 10)  logic, 
questions  on,  with  references  to  the 
most  popular  treatises,  Ivii.  194. 

key  to  the  ouestions,  IviL  194. 

character  of  the  compendium  of 

logic,  used  as  the  text-book  at  Oxford, 
Ivu.  195, 196. 

-Jlogic,  used  at  Oxford,  character 


of,  Ivii.  197,  198.  confounds  Galen 
with  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias,  213. 
See  WhaULy. 
Aldrovandi  (Ulisse,  1522-1605),  cha- 
racter of  his  woric  on  reptiles,  Ixxx. 
408,  409 
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Alexander  the  Great  (B.  C.  356^23), 
Arrian's  account  of  his  march  from 
Persepolis  to  Ecbatana,  liii.  310,  311. 
second  visit  and  line  of  march  to 
Ecbatana,  312. 

his  political  policy  in  assuming 

the  Persian  dress,  Iv.  332. 

Alexander  de  Villa  Dei,  or  Dolensis  (d. 
1240),  struggle  for  the  expulsion  of  his 
Latin  granmiar  from  the  classical 
schools  of  Germany,  liiL  209. 

Alexander  (Paulowitz,  Emperor  of  Rus- 
^a,  1777-1826),  his  promise  to  re- 
store the  independence  of  Poland,  Iv. 
245. 

Alexander  (William  Lindsay,  D.D.), 
his  *^  Anglo-Gatholidsm  not  Apostoh- 
cal,"  IxxviL  662. 

^— -  his  work  on  **  Anglo-Catholicism 
not  Apostolical,"  noticed,  note,  Ixxx. 
320.  OQ  the  Holy  Catholic  Church, 
ncie,  324.  on  thie  Puseyites'  views 
regarding  the  Eucharist,  339. 

Alexandria  (81°  13^  N.,  29°  6a'  E.), 
canal  by  which  it  is  attached  to  the 
Nile,  Ix.  461.  viewed  as  a  land-route 
to  Cairo,  451. 

Alexandrian  Church,  history  o^  in  con- 
nection with  the  rise  of  Arianism, 
Ixiii.  64^6,  and  69,  60.  influence  of 
its  theological  system  on  the  progress 
of  Christianity,  60,  61. 

Alexandrian  texts  of  the  Biblical  MSS., 
present  state  of  opinion  among  the 
learned  regarding  their  classification, 
Ixxii.  149-163. 

Alexandrian  Critics,  value  of  their  la- 
bours in  ascertaining  the  works  of 
Homer,  Ixxvii.  63-66.    See  Homertu. 

Alfieri  (Vittorio,  1749-1803),  parallel 
between  him  and  Cowper,  in  regard 
to  their  literary  lives,  liii.  561,  662. 

hb  study  of  the  oral  language 

0f  Tuscany,  that  he  might  write  pure 
Italian,  hoax.  466. 

Alford's  (Rev.  Henry)  Poems,  Ixii.  297. 
remarks  on  the  metrical  irregularities 
of,  300-302.  extract  from  his  sonnets, 
and  critidsms  on  them,  302-306.  odes 
of,  and  extracts  fr^om,  306-309.  those 
in  "blank  verse,"  309-318. 

Alfred  the  Great  (849-901),  Wright's 
remarks  on  the  supposed  life  of,  by 
Assar,  Ixxviii.  376,  376.  did  not 
transUte  Boethus,  377,  378. 

Algebra,  Rev.  Wm.  Whewell's  defini- 
tion  of  elementary,  Ixvii.  100, 101. 

Algeria  (36°  47'  N.,  2°  66*  E.),  policy  of 
the  fYench  expedition  against,  con- 
sidered, li.  666,  666. 


Alhazen,  an  Arabian  mathematician 
(d.l038),  his  (niginal  discoveries  in 
optics,  Ixvi.  130. 

Ali  (Mehemet,  1769-1849),  dcetch  of 
his  rise  and  advancement,  Iviii.  126- 

127. 

J.    A.    St.   John's   interview 

with,  lix.  406.  stated  that  he  was  en- 
gaged ini^riting  his  life,  407.  personal 
appearance  and  habits  of,  410.  See 
Egfwt, 

Alison  s  (Sir  Archibald)  history  of  Eu- 
rope, from  the  commencement  of  the 
French  revolution  in  1789,  to  the  re- 
storation of  the  Bourbons  in  1816,lxxvi. 
1 .  a  valuable  addition  to  European  li- 
terature, 1 .  style  of,  full  of  cumbrous 
and  unwieldlly  constructed  sentences, 
and  singular  verbal  blimders,  2-4.  his 
authorities  admirably  planned  and 
quoted,  2  and  10.  his  figurative  illus- 
trations and  declamatory  elo<|uence  in 
bad  taste,  4-7.  dear  and  faithful  in 
his  descriptions  of  military  affiiirs,  7, 8. 
contrasted  with  the  style  of  Colooel 
Napier,  Thucydides,  and  Frmssart, 
8-10.  high  toryism  which  pervades 
his  political  views,  10, 11.  slcetdi  of 
the  causes,  the  character,  and  the  ccm- 
sequences  of  the  Frendi  revolution, 
ll'l4^see  French  Revolution),  and 
the  sanguinary  violence  which  dis- 
tinguished it,  14-16.  beneficial  influ- 
ence of  the  revolution,  16-18.  views 
of  Burke  and  Fox  regarding  it,  18, 19. 
moral  lessons  the  author  endeavours 
to  draw  from  the  revolution,  19,  20. 
his  argument  against  democratic  in- 
stitutions examined,  20-24.  holds 
that  the  aristocratic  form  of  govern- 
ment is  superior  to  the  democratic, 
24-28.  dinnal  forebodings  he  haa 
regarding  the  reforms  which  have 
of  late  years  taken  place  in  Great 
Britain,  28,  29.  high  character, 
moral  influence,  and  peculiar  consti- 
tution of  the  British  aristocracy,  29- 
31.  remarks  on  his  theory,  that 
crime  has  of  late  years  increased,  31- 
33.  on  the  neglect  of  our  national 
defences,  33,  34.  on  the  national 
debt  of  Great  Britain,  36,  39.  as- 
persions he  uses  towards  the  reform- 
ing party  in  Great  Britain,  39. 
atrocJtiiM  of  former  yean,  contrasted 
with  some  trifling  outbreaks  of  late 
years,  39,  40.  virtues  of  the  British 
character  do  not  belons;  to  it  as  Inrth- 
right,  40,  41.  parallelisms  which 
he  draws  between  former  and  later 
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cuiaeg»  41, 42.  drawt  a  rasemblaiice 
between  the  agitation  f(Hr  the  Reform 
Bill  and  the  excesses  of  the  French 
rerdutkHt)  42-44.  in£iUuation  of 
the  French  nobility  in  leaving  their 
ooontrj  at  the  commencement  of  Uie 
rercdation  of  1789»  44»  45.  beUeyes 
that  had  Napoleon  landed  in  Britain 
he  wonld  have  been  joined  by  what  he 
calk  the  revolutionary  partr,  46-48. 
present  loyalty  of  the  people  stated 
no^  to  be  so  sincere  as  in  (}^irge  UI.'s 
reign,  48»  49.  policy  of  the  principal 
European  powers  towards  France,  49. 
situatiMi  of  Prussia  from  1796  to 
1806 — humiliations  king  Frederick 
William  endured  at  Tilsit  from  Na- 
poleon for  lack  of  nolitiod  faith,  49, 
60.  want  of  principle  in  Spain  during 
the  Peninsular  war — ^theur  guerilla 
war&re,  61-53.  interest  he  takes  in 
the  Russian  nation,  63,  64.  conduct 
and  character  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
64-60.     See  Napoleon. 

Allan(LienteiiantWilliMn,R.N.),  accom- 
panied Laird  and  Oldfidd's  e3q»edition 
up  the  river  Quorra  m  1832-1834,  for 
the  purpose  of  surveying  the  river, 
IxvL  334.  conditions  on  which  this  was 
granted  examined,  336.  discrepancies 
between  his  chart  and  the  description 
of  the  course  of  the  Quorra,  363. 

AUegiance,  slow  steps  by  which  its 
doctrine  attained  its  present  form, 
hL  149-163. 

AUcjporical  style  of  Ruben's  painting 
cnticised,  bauL  329-331. 

Allegories,  the  picturesque  passion  for 
in  the  middle  ages,  displayed  in  pa- 
geants and  inrooessions,  as  well  as  in 
Uterszy  efforts,  IviL  421-423. 

Alle^pQiy,  the  truth  of  Bunyan's,  compared 
with  other  writers,  liv.  461,  462. 

Allen  (John,  1770-1843),  inquiry  into 
thenseand  growth  of  the  royal  prero- 
gative in  Kngland,  liL  139.  character 
ol^tfr.  eiTors  which  rash  reformers  fall 
into*  139-144.  rcp^  power,  as  held  by 
the  British  constitution,  144.  extract 
showing  that  this  regal  supremacy  has 
been  derived  from  the  Romans,  146. 
difference  between  the  Roman  theory 
and  the  Gothic  practice,  146,  147. 
attributed  by  churchmen  as  a  gift  from 
God,  147.  actual  practical  rights  snd 
prerogatives  of  the  monarch,  147.  in- 
violability of  theroyal  person  not  known 
in  the  Saxon  times,  148.  desoentofthe 
crown  till  Edward  L  strictly  elective, 
149.  Sbw  steps  by  which  the  doctrine 


of  allegiance  attained  its  present  fonn» 
149-163.  limited  powers  eigoyed  by 
the  crown,  163.  examination  of  the 
legal  fiction,  which  holds  all  real  pro- 
perty to  be  holden  directly  or  indirectly 
of  the  crown,  163-167. 

Allen  (John,  1770-1843),  character  of, 
Ixxviii.  296. 

Allen  (Mr),  extract  from  his  report  to 
|;ovemment,  on  the  state  of  education 
m  the  mining  districts  of  Durham  and 
Northumberland  in  1840, 1841,  Ixxv. 
122-126.  remarks  on  the  schools  in- 
spected by  him  in  Derbvshire,  Che- 
shire,  and  Lancashire,  and  on  the  edu- 
cation of  the  teachers,  126-127. 

Alliance  between  church  and  state  con- 
sidered but  as  a  lofty  euphemism  for 
allegiance,  bud.  233. 

Alliance  (Triple),  character  of  the,  lxviii« 
139. 

Alligator,  derivation  of  the  word,  note^ 
Itxx.  431.  difference  between  its  for- 
mation, and  that  of  the  crocodile,  427- 
431.  geographical  distribution  of^  in 
North  America,  432.  theur  habits,  432, 
433.  the  spectacled  alligator  of  South 
America  described,  433, 434.  summer 
sleep  they  fall  into,  434.  Anecdotes 
of  their  ferocity,  436. 

Alligators,  description  of  the  killing  of 
one  at  Attah  on  the  river  Quorra,  LlvL 
341,  342. 

Allotments  of  land  to  the  labourers 
have  proved  a  fSsilure,  IxiiL  603. 

system,  detrimental  to  industry 

and  providence,  lix.  266-268. 

Allowance  system  to  labourers,  as  pur- 
sued in  Engknd,  lii.  360-364. 

svst^i,  evils  which  arise  froin» 

to  the  labouring  classes,  liii.  60-62. 
system,  ducontinuanoe  of,  to  the 


able  poor,  has  been  of  the  greatest 

benefit;  tables  illustrative  of  this  fact, 

bdii.  606-608. 
AUuvial  deposits  in  geology  described^ 

liLOl. 
Almanac,  nautical,  ultimate  olject  of 

astronomy  is,  in  a  practical  point  of 

view,  the  perfecting  of  this  necessary 

work,  Iviii.  167. 
Ahnan2a(38''  64'  N.,  V 14' W.),  defeat  of 

the  allies  at  the  battle  of,  decided  the 

war  of  the  succession  in  Spain,  Ivi.  163. 
Almeh,  account  of  the  memetic  dance  of, 

in  ^;ypt,  lix.  413-416. 
Ahnoravide  Sultans   of   Spain  (1000- 

1147),  during  their  sway  the  Arabs 

formed  a  kind  of  aristocratic  body, 

Ixviii.  396. 
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Alphabetical  writing,  supposed  bjr  Dr 
Charles  William  Wall  to  be  a  miracu- 
lous gift  of  God,  Ixiv.  90,  91.  natural 
progress  of  its  invention,  91-93.  See 
Wall 

Alphabetical  writing,  difference  of  the 
views  of  Plato  and  Bacon  as  to  the 
utility  of  this  most  useful  of  inventions, 
Ixv.  76,  77. 

Alphonso  el  Sabio,  Idn^  of  Spain  (1222- 
1284),  the  basis  of  his  Siete  PartibuSy 
the  Fuero  Juxgo  of  Ferdinand  in., 
Irviii.  380. 

; —  V.    of   Arragon    (1416-1468), 

his  consolidation  and  official  establish- 
ment <^  the  Pu^liese  dialect  in  the 
states  of  Naples,  Ludx.  694. 

Alsace  (48°  20*  N.,  7°  30*  K),  character 
of  its  inhabitants,  bdx.  69. 

Alsop  (Anthony,  d.  1726),  assistance 
he  gave  in  replying  to  Dr  Bentley*s 
disquisition  on  the  epistles  of  Pha- 
laris,  li.  332,  333. 

Alstroraer  (Baron  Claude,  1736-1794), 
the  collection  and  library  of  Linnseus 
offered  to,  Ivii.  61,  62.  prevailed  on 
the  king  of  Sweden  to  send  a  war 
vessel  to  endeavour  to  intercept  the 
vessel  containing  them  before  it  reached 
England,  after  they  had  been  sold  to 
Sir  James  Edward  Smith,  in  1784,  62. 

Altdorf  (university  of),  privileges  it  pos- 
sessed, Ix.  219,  220. 

Althorp  (John  Charles,  Lord,  after- 
wards  Earl  Spencer,  1782-1846), 
his  high  character  as  a  politician, 
iiv.  268.  dinner  to,  by  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1831, 

268,  269. 

.  appearance  of  the   House   of 

Commons  when  he  asked  its  con- 
fidence for  Earl  Grey's  cabinet,  on 
the  resignation  of  four  cabinet  minis- 
ters on  the  Irish  chturch  question,  in 
1834,  lix.  614. 

Altissimo,  versifier  of  the  <'  Reali,"  Ixxi. 
376. 

Alva,  or  Alba  TFemando  Alvarez  de 
Toledo,  duke  or,  1508-1682),  his  cruel- 
ties the  caiise  which  led  to  the  free- 
dom of  Holland,  li.  422. 

_^ —  bloodshed  and  oppresjdonshecom- 
mitted  in  the  Low  Coimtries,  Ixxvi.  467 . 

Alvanley  (William  Arden,  Lord,  b.  1789) 
on  the  state  of  Ireland,  Ixxiv.  474-497. 
See  Ireland. 

Amakosa  ^32°  20'  S.,  28°  lO'  E.)  tribe 
in  South  Africa,  their  habits  and 
manners  described,  Iviii.  368-371. 

Amaa  (Girolamo,  1768-1824),  disquisi- 


tion on  his  arguments  as  to  the  author- 
ship of  the  treatise  on  **  Sublimity," 
Iiv.  69-64. 

Amazon  River  (43°  0'  S.,  73°  30'  W.^, 
appearance  of,  at  its  junction  with 
the  Ucayli,  bdii.  416,  417.  Lieut.  W. 
Smyth's  delineation  of  the  course  of, 
418,  419. 

Amazons  in  America,  notice  of,  Ixxi.  30. 

Cachemerian  corp  of,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Runjeet  Singh,  anecdotes  of, 
Ixxi.  272,  273. 

Ameers  of  Scinde,  terms  imposed  on, 
by  the  «  Revised  Treaty"  of  Gover- 
nor-General  Lord  EUenborough  in 
1843,  Ixxix.  490,  491.  examination 
of  the  offences  laid  to  their  charge 
by  Lord  EUenborough,  498-602.  See 
Scinde. 

Ambore  in  India  (12°  49'  N.,  78°  46'  E.), 
Sir  Thomas  Munro's  description  of, 
li.  268. 

Ambrose  (Saint,  340-397),  miracles  of, 
circumstances  attending  them  criti- 
cised, Ixxx.  363, 366.  authorities  who 
attested  them,  366, 366.  his  principles 
and  actions  reviewed,  366,  867. 

America,  diary  in,  by  Captain  MarryaL 
reviewed,  Ixx.  123.     See  Marry a4,  '^ 
its  physical  character  renders 


it  rich  in  the  tortoise  family,  h 
419,   420.     contrasted,    in  this  re- 
spect, with  Africa,  420. 

short  routes  from  Ireland  to, 

by  steam  navigation,  considered,  Ixv.  ^ 
141-146.     See  AtlaTttic  Steam  Navi- 
gation. 


value  of  the  gold  and  silver 
mines  of,  Iv.  46.  Causes  which  have 
operated  in  their  decline,  47)  48. 

climate  of,    Ixxviii.    172-174^. 


physical  appearance  of  the  prairies  ofj 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Iowa,  174^ 
region  possessed  by  the  Indians,  174,^^ 

176.  their  rapid  progress  in  opulence 
and  industi^  m  their  new  settlement  • 
will  be  their  ruin,  174.    description  ^ 
of  the  great  prairie  wilderness,  176. 
Faruham's  description  of  the  *^  trails," 
or  trading  caravans  of  the  West,  176, 

177.  the  prairie's  afford  the  grandest 
himiing  fields  in  the  world,  177.  enor- 
mous number  of  buffaloes,  t6.  great 
deserts,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  the  Indian  tribes  who  inhabit 
them,  178.  description  of  the  Ou- 
manche  Indians,  who  are  prindpidly 
scattered  over  them,  178-180.  seU 
tlements  of  New  Mexico,  180.  suf- 
ferings endured  by  the  "Texan  expe- 
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ditioD  proceeding  to  Santa  F6,  after 
being  captured  by  the  Mexicans, 
180-183.  physical  aspect  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  183.  Sierra  de  Anahuac 
described,  183, 184.  nomenclature  be- 
stowed by  the  hunters  to  the  features 
of  the  mountains,  184.  rivers  which 
flow  from  them,  1 84, 1 85 .  field  it  forms 
for  cfdonisation,  185,  186.  aspect  of 
the  Oregon  territory,  186-188.  cas> 
cades  of  the  Columbia  River,  186. 
religious  character  of  the  native  In- 
dians, 188.  Hudson  Bay  Company 
have  the  entire  command  of  this  vast 
wilderness,  188-190.  view  which  Bri- 
tain should  take  of  the  capabilities  of 
this  region,  190-192. 
America  (Central,  17^  O'  N.,  92°  0'  W.), 
the  original  inhabitants  most  probably 
came  from  China  or  Japan,  Ixviii.  74. 

incidents  oi  travels  in,  bv  John 

T.  Stephen,  Ixxv.  397.  ruined  cities 
which  he  risited,  t&.  has  not  made 
himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  ruins,  id.  description  of  the  con- 
tion  of  the  ruins  of  Copan  when  he 
first  approached  them,  398,  399.  ac- 
curacy of  the  drawing  by  Mr  Cather- 
wood,  399, 400.  remainsfound  in  Copan 
and  Palenque,  differ  decidedly  in  their 
character,  400.  position  of  the  ruined 
cities,  »&.  kinds  of  stone  used  in  the 
buildings,  401.  ruins  of  Copan  con- 
tained within  a  parallelogram — pyra- 
midical  structure  in,  described,  401, 
402.  colossal  carved  blocks  which  cha- 
racterise the  ruins,  402, 403.  indicate 
the  very  infancy  of  art,  403,  404. 
Palenque  contains  remains  immea- 
suntbly  superior  to  those  of  Copan, 

404.  construction  of  the  palace,  404, 

405.  bas-reliefs,  in  stucco,  with  which 
its  piers  are  covered,  405,  406.  ge- 
neral plan  of  the  five  remaining  struc- 
tures, 406,  407.  features  of  internal 
arrangement  in  which  they  all  agree, 
407,  408.  greater  extent  the  build- 
ings must  have  been,  frt)m  the  remains 
lying  beyond  the  more  perfect  build- 
ings, 408.  their  hieroglyphics  show, 
to  all  appearance,  a  system  of  writing, 
ib.  this  confirmed  by  Mexican  manu- 
scripts, but  baring  different  characters, 
409,  410.  geographical  distribution 
of  these  characters,  410,  411.  great 
uncertainty  of  the  language  ever  being 
known,  and  paralleled  with  the  little 
progress  made  in  the  interpretation  of 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  411-416.  the 
ruins  indicate  a  people  further  ad- 


vanced in  taste  than  in  intellect,  416, 
417.  their  history  a  mere  blank,  ib, 
appears  to  have  been  built  near  the 
time  of  the  first  Spanish  invasion,  418. 
dress  and  appearance  of  the  natives 
on  the  authority  of  the  history  of 
Guatimala,  ib.  manners,  petty  states 
of,  and  laws  of  the  inhabitants,  as 
stated  by  Juarros,  419, 420.  the  study 
of  such  antiquities  of  little  value,  420, 
421. 

America  ^Central),  ruins  and  antiquities 
of,  Ixxviii.  438.  difference  between  the 
races  who  inhabited  its  two  great  divi- 
sions when  first  discovered,  440. 

(North),  distribution  of  animals 

in,  liii.  328.  supposed  by  Pennant  to 
have  been  derived  from  Asia,  332. 
manxniferous  land  species  of,  341. 
number  o^  358.    See  Animals. 

patent  which  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 


received  to  colonise  part  of  it,  Ixxi. 
9,10. 

question  of  the  boundary  line 


between  the  Canadas  and  the  United 
States,  considered,  Ixxi.  583-592.  See 
United  States, 


Hon.  C.  A.  Murray's  travels  in,i' 

Ixxiii,  77.     See  Mwcray.  \ 
settlement  of  the  iJoundary  ques-  \ 


tion,  in  1842,  Ixxvi.  272,  273. 

(South),  narrative  of  the  voy-  < 

ages  of  U.M.SS.  Adventure  and  Bea-  I 
gle,  by  Captains  Ring  and  Fitzroy,  ' 
and  Charles  Darwin — ^motives  which 
determined  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
to  make  an  accurate  survey  of  the 
coast,  bdx.  468.  arrival  of,  at  the 
straits  of  Magalhaens  and  fix  the  head- 
quarters of  the  expedition  at  Port- 
Famine,  i5.  account  of  Pedro  de 
Sarmiento's  attempt  to  colonise  this 
quarter  in  1584,  469.  (See  Magal- 
haens.) Memorials  of  Don  Antonio  de 
Cordova  discovered  by  an  oflScer  of  the 
Beagle  on  the  summit  of  De  la  Cruz 
mountain,  470, 47 1 .  intercourse  kept 
up  with  thePatagonians — their  height, 
nomadic  habits,  and  character,  471, 
472.  scurvy  breaks  out  in  the  crew, 
472.  leave  for  Rio  de  Janeiro,  473. 
survey  of  the  western  side  of  Pata- 
gonia by  CapUin  Stokes  in  the  Bea- 
gle— ^tempestuous  weather  at — suicide 
of  the  captain,  472.  appointment  of 
Captain  Fitzroy  to  the  Beagle,  473. 
crew  recover,  and  return,  f6.  discovery 
of  two  great  inland  lakes,  named  Otway 
and  Skyrin^  waters,  ib,  adventture 
with  the  natives — ^robbery  by  them  of 
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a  bcMit,  and  hostages  retained  for  it, 
474.  hostages  brought  to  England 
and  educated,  475.  hydrographical 
instructions  which  Captain  Fitzroy 
received  for  the  8$eond  vojage,  475, 
476.  examination  of  the  dui^erous 
coast  between  La  Plata  and  the 
Rio  Colorado,  476.  meeting  of  the 
Fuegians  with  their  relatives,  the 
hostages  from  England,  476,  477. 
survey  of  the  Beagle  channel,  477. 
resembles,  on  a  great  scale.  Loch 
Ness  in  Scotland,  478.  extract  de- 
scriptive of  the  natives  educated  in 
England,  and  probable  results  which 
may  yet  occur  from  their  visi^;  to 
England,  479.  nature  of  the  countoy 
between  the  straits  of  Magalhaens 
and  Tierra  del  Fuego,  ^90,  481. 
habits  of  the  natives  of  Fuego-^food 
and  cannibalism  of,  481,  482.  good 
harbours,  plenty  of  water  and  fuel 
with  which  they  abound,  482.  variety 
and  complexity  of  the  tides — difficul- 
ties which  the  first  navigators  met 
with  in  passing  through  the  straits-, 
length  of  time  the  passages  took,  482^ 
483.  enrors  Captain  Fitzroy  has  com. 
mitted  in  his  charts,  in  giving  new 
names  to  places,  instead  of  keeping  to 
the  old,  483,  484.  enter  Berkeley 
Sound  in  the  Falkland  Islands — the^r 
appearance  and  first  discoverv,  484. 
the  attempt  made  to  colonise  the 
eastern  island  has  produced  the  good 
effect  of  stocking  it  with  cattle,  484, 
485.  too  good  for  a  proposed  penal 
setUement — Tierra  del  Fuego  is  pre- 
ferable, 485.  expedition  up  the  nver 
Santa  Cruz — rapidity  and  i^pearance 
of,  t&.  valley  of— Mr  Darwm  on  the 
origin  of  its  plains,  485,  486.  ge- 
neral geological  and  vegetable  features 
of  South  America,  486-488.  character 
and  appearance  of  the  inhabitants  jof 
Chiloe,  488.  of  the  Araucanians,  488, 
489.  western  coast  of  iSouth  America 
affords  indications  tbat  the  continent 
has,  within  a  recent  geological  period, 
risen  from  the  ocean,  489, 490.  destruc. 
tion  of  Conception  by  an  earthquake 
in  1835, 490.  extent  of  land  generally 
raised  by  that  convulsion,  491 .  bene- 
ficial impulse  given  to  the  country 
by  the  energy  of  British  residents  and 
merchants,  491,  492.  visit  Tahiti — 
morality  of  the  island  undergone  great 
improvement,  492.  danger  of  mis- 
sionaries  intermeddling  in  politics,  ib, 
visit  the  Keeling  islands— theories  of 


Mr  Darwin,  regarding  thdr  coral  for- 
mation, require  modification,  492, 493. 
accuracy  of  the  chronometrical  obser- 
vations made  during  the  voyage,  493. 
successful  vo^ige  of  the  Beagle — 
health  and  safety  of  the  crew,  ib, 
liberal  spirit  with  which  Captain 
Fitzroy  has  acted,  i&. 

America  fUnited  States  of),  period  in 
which  the  population  there  doubles 
itself,  li.  318. 

rUnited  States  of),  and  its  detrac- 
tors, Iv.  479.  domestic  manners  of, 
by  Mrs  Trollope— writers  on,  Vigue, 
Ouseley,  and  Murat,  ib.  Progress  of 
the  city  of  Cinchmati,  481-483.  hos- 
pitality and  attention  paid  to  strangers, 
484.  striking  diversities  both  in  nature 
and  society,  whidi  America  must  pre- 
sent to  an  Engliriiman,  484,  485. 
jsensitivenessof  the  American  character 
to  criticism,  485.  remarks  on  Mrs 
Trollope's  waAt  of  candour,  and  un- 
charitable spirit  towuds,  487.  Mr 
Hodgson's  iudidous  letters  on,  490, 

491 .  scurruity  of  the  American  press, 

492.  better  tone  of  feehng  existing 
between  and  Britain,  493.  manly  cha- 
racter of  the  New  Enfflanders  derived 
from  the  Puritan  -fiftUim,  499.  Re- 
marks of  Mrs  Grant  on,  criticised,  500- 
502.  influence  of  a  government  on  the 
condition  of  those  living  under  it,  502. 
advantages  and  disadvantages  in  the 
peculiar  local  condition  of,  502,  503. 
remarks  on  the  supposed  want  of  re- 
finement in,  504,  505 ;  and  of  their 
government  being  discouraging  to  the 
arts,  505-507.  Mrs  Trollope's  want  of 
abilitjr  in  disposing  of  the  character  of 
a  nation,  .507-509.  peculiarities  of  the 
Northern  Free  States  and  the  South- 
em  Slave  StS(tes,  509,  510.  relative 
importance  of  masters  and  servants  in, 
512.  manncfs  <rf  the  people  villified, 
512-516.  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  of, 
as  bad  as  the  bankrupt  and  insolvent 
UwjBofBngkuid,  516,517.  education 
and  literature  of,  519.  noticeand  ex- 
tract of  Mr  Bryant's  exquisite  venes 
•«  To  the  Evening  Wnid,**  519.  Ques- 
tions which  arise  fimn  the  peruad  of 
Mrs  Trollope's  book,  520.  friendly  re- 
lationship whidi  should  exist  between 
America  and  Britain,  523-525.  pas- 
sage from  Daniel  Welister^s  spttA  on 
the  commemoration  i^  the  first  settle- 
ment in  New  England,  525, 526.  See 
Trollope. 

(United  States),  three  years' 
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traTds  in,  bj  James  Stewart,  M. 
460.  character  of,  460,  461.  con- 
venienoea  at  New  York  inferior  to 
thoae  of  the  old  world,  462.  length 
of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals, 
t&.  progress  of  the  town  of  Roches- 
ter, i6.  details  of  the  silent  system 
canied  on  at  the  New  York  prison  at 
Aubmm,  463-466.  hotel  keeping  in, 
466,  467.  state  of  education  in,  468. 
Arming  in,  468-471.  toleration  of  idl 
religions  in,  471, 472.  description  <^ 
the  dreadfid  condition  of  the  slaves  in 
the  Southern  SUtea,  472^76.  neither 
freedom  of  speedi,  nor  of  the  press,  in 
Louisiana — acts  passed  in  1830  re- 
stricting  them  quoted,  476,  477.  in- 
terests of,  ought  to  be  in  favour  of 
gradual  emancipation  of  their  slaves, 
477, 478.  defeat  of  the  British  troops 
at  New  Orieans,  478.  overbearing  and 
arbitrarj  conduct  of  the  government 
to  the  Indians,  479.  admirable  position 
and  condition  of  Illinois  for  farmer- 
emigrants,  479, 480. 

America  ^nited  States),  difference  be- 
tween its  laws  and  those  of  England 
relating  to  propertv,  on  the  proprietor 
djing  intestate,  lviK21. 

(United   Slates),  has    re^ar 

course  of  lectures  on  the  law  of  na- 
tions, Ivii.  464.  takes  rather  a  nar- 
row view  on  some  pmnts  of  policy,  454, 
465.  does  not  put  that  value  on  a 
special  education  for  politics  which 
we  do,  455.  some  of  the  principal 
points  of  difference  between  England 
and,  left  unsettled,  455,  450.  tem- 
porarj  policy  considered  by,  as  her 
wisest  game,  456.  empressment  of 
supposed  British  seamen  from  Ameri- 
can vessels,  t6.    See  Rwh, 

^^— -  the  ra^  for  incoq)orating  pri- 
vate eompames  prevails  to  an  improvi- 
dent and  mischievous  extent  in,  Iviii. 
488,  489. 

list  of  railways  executed  and 


prcgeeted  in,  Ix.  119,  120.  State 
of  Pennsylvania  takes  the  lead  in 
the  formation,  120.  first  one  formed 
hr  gvTvonment,  connected  Philadel- 
pihia  with  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  i&. 
other  railroads  formed,  121, 122.  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  the  most 
magnificent,  122,  123.  cost  of  con- 
struction, and  weight  of  rails  used,  t&. 
BaHimore  and  York,  123.  Peters- 
burg and  Walden,  ib,  the  South  Ca- 
rolina  railroad,  and  construction  of 
strught  line  of,  123, 124.  great  public 


spirit  and  candour  which  characterise 
tne  proceedings  of  the  directors,  124. 

America  (United  States),  no  person  hold* 
ing  a  public  office  can  have  a  seat  in 
the  legislature  of,  tiofe,  lxi.^42,  43. 

Mrs   Frances    Anne   Butler's 

journal,  being  principally  sketches  (d, 
Ixi.  379.    See  Butler. 

less  freedom  of  discussion  al- 


lowed in,  than  in  any  liberal  country 
in  the  world,  Ixi.  391-393. 

positive  refusal  of,  in  1834,  to 


accede  to  the  convention  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  bdii. 
384,  385. 

similarity  between  its  constitu- 


tion and  that  of  Norway,  lxv^47. 

support  afforded  by  tEeBank  of 


England  to  British-American  houses 
in  1837,  Ixv.  77,  and  235. 

causes  which  have  led  its  traders 


to  acquire  advantages  >over  those  of 
Britain,  Ixviii.  72,  73. 

democracy  in,  Ixxii.    1-7.    im- 


pulse given  to  the  active  faculties  of 
Americans  by  her  form  of  government,  y 
17-19.  inferiority  of  her  public  men 
in  capacity,  19-21.  tyranny  of  the 
majonty  in,  23,  24.  want  of  inde- 
pendence of  thought  in,  24,  25.  See 
Demoeraey. 

state   of  education    in,  Ixxiii. 

.486.     See  Mas^cuihusetU, 

resemltfes  France  in  her  pride, 


Ixxv.  10, 11.  boasts  too  much  of  the 
happiness,  intelligence,  and  condition 
of  ner  people,  11,  12.  notorious 
vanity  of,  but  better  directed,  12.  un- 
worthy sources  from  which  the  takes 
her  opinion  of  England,  12,  13.  is 
not  cnaracterised  as  ambitious,  13. 
h^r  territory  too  extensive,  14.  not 
influenced  by  fear,  or  by  sufficient 
prudence,  f6.  has  nothing  to  |ain  by 
war,  and  everything  to  lose  by  it — ^her 
least  defensible  conduct  is  towards 
Spain,  15,  IQ.  her  public  morality 
and  litigiousness,  15,  16.  has  little 
national  sympathy,  16.  irritable,  and 
apt  to  take  offence  when  none  was  in- 
tended,  17.  negotiation  with  Great 
Britain  as  to  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  the  right  to  visit  and 
search  her  vessels,  24-28,  and  41,  42. 
as  a  nation  her  character  seems  to 
deteriorate,  44.  See  Britain  and 
France — for  their  national  characters. 
Dickens's  notes  on,  Ixxvi.  498. 


See  Dickens, 

—^  **Men    and   Manners   in,"  by 
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Andonin  (M.),  interesting  law  he  dis- 
covered as  to  the  formation  of  insects, 
Ix.  169, 160. 

Andrews  (Mr),  memher  of  the  Irish  par- 
liament, quotation  from  his  speech 
on  the  Irisn  tithe  question,  bdii.  162. 

Angelique  M^re  (Jacqueline  Marie 
Amauld,  1591-1661},  abbess  of  Port- 
Royal,  character  of,  Ixxiii.  311-319. 
See  Port-Royal, 

Angelis  (Pedro  de),  CoUeccion  dc  Obras 
y  documentos  relativos  a  la  Uistoire 
Antigua  y  modema  de  las  Provindas 
del  Bio  de  Plata,  ilustrados  con  notas 
y  disertadones  por,  Ixv.  87.  high 
estimation  and  character  of  the  work, 
87,  88.     See  Cruz. 

Angelo  (Michael,  1474-1663),  Fuseli's 
remarks  on  the  principles  which  regu- 
lated the  colounng  of,  in  his  pictures, 
liv.  178-181. 

Angeville  (Comte  A.  d'),  essai  sur  la 
statistique  de  la  Fran9aise  consider^e 
sons  quelques  uns  de  ses  rapport's 
physiques  et  morauz,  par,  Ixix.  49. 
See  France. 

Angling,  the  sport  of,  free  iroxsk  those 
actions  at  law  which  disgrace  the  game 
laws,  liv.  300,  302. 

Anglo-French  drama,  li.  226-246.  See 
VoUairtj  and  Duds,  and  Delaviane, 

Anglo-Norman  architecture,  the  theory 
regarding  its  importance  considered, 
hux.  84.     See  Architecttire, 

Norman  style,  remarks  on,  Ixix. 

84. 

Anglo-Saxon  language,  Rev.  T.  Bos- 
worth's  Dictionary  of,  reviewed,  Ixx. 
221.     See  Bosworth. 

literary  biography,  Ixxviii.  366. 

Seei^o^al  Society  of  Literature, 

Saxon,  laws  and  usages  of  Eng- 


land not  wholly  of  Saxon  origin,  Iv. 
306,  307.  immediate  source  of  the  ju- 
risprudence of,  307-309.  before  the 
Norman  conquest,  distinction  of  ranks 
subsisted  among,  309.  nobility  of,  and 
their  titles  and  ine<juality  in  rank  and 
station,  310.  denommation  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people  and  division  of  rank, 
310, 311.  explanation  of  the  inequality 
of  ranks,  311,312.  arrangements  for 
the  preservation  of  order  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  312.  Sir  Fran- 
cis Palgrave's  picture  of  a  lordship  or 
community,  312-314.  analogy  between, 
and  the  tenures  in  Wales  recorded  in 
the  laws  of  Hoel  and  among  the  Celtic 
nuv»  aiA  a  16.  laws  of  the  townships. 
^urt,and  mode  in  which 


its  meetings  were  conducted,  316, 317. 
County  courts  and  their  composition, 
317.  the  origin  of  juries  to  be  traced 
from  the  representatives  sent  to  the 
.  Hundred,  and  County  courts,  317, 318. 
places  where  the  meetings  of  the  tri- 
bunals were  held,  ;U9.  ecclesiastical 
polity  of,  319.  administration  of  jus- 
tice, 319,  320.  scheme  of  mutual  re- 
sponsibility,320,321.  division  of  crime 
into  two  classy — trial  and  punishments 
of,  321.  trial  by  ordeal,  322.  trial  by 
battle,  *6.  trial  by  jury,  323-326.  the 
crown  always  possessed  a  central  con- 
trolling power,  326.  no  suitor  could 
have  recourse  to  the  king's  court,  ex- 
cept for  denial  of  justice,  326, 327.  the 
king  supreme  conservator  of  the  p^ice^ 
and  crimes  committed  upon  his  high- 
way, 327,  328.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave 
on  the  commonwealth  o^  the  standard 
book  on  the  subject,  324.  See  Palgrave. 

Anglo-Saxons,  ^eatness  and  ener^  dis- 
j^ayed  in  their  character,  Ixxviu.  381, 
382. 

Angora  (39°  60*  N.,  32°  47'  K,  the  an- 
cient  Ancyra),  bi-Ungual  inscriptions 
found  at,  Ixxvii.  448. 

Animadversions  on  the  conflicting  in- 
terests of  the  churches  in  Ireland  as  a 
chief  cause  of  her  disturbed  state,  with 
the  recommendation  of  a  remedy,  by 
an  Irish  landowner, Ix. 483.  See  Church 
Property, 

Animal  creation,  account  of  those  species 
of,  which  exist  in  the  northern  seas 
and  peninsulas,  Ixxviii.  73-79. 

Animalcules,  Professor  Grant  on  the 
power  of  vitality  in,  Iviii.  445, 446.  for- 
mation of  the  vol  vox  and  vibrio,  447. 

(fossil),  discovery  of,  by  Ehren- 

berg— extensive  strata  of  tripoli  which 
they  form,  Ixv.  25,  26. 

Animal  physiology,  the  study  of,  con- 
duces to  the  love  and  admiration  of 
God,  143-146  (See  Physiology),  phy- 
siology, animal  and  vegetable,  consi- 
dered, with  reference  to  natural  theo- 
logy* by  Dr  Peter  Mark  Roget,  Ix. 
142.  zoophytes,  process  by  which 
sponges  move  in  seeking  a  habitation, 
147-149.  the  polypiferous  animals — 
their  organisation,  149.  the  flustra 
carbasea,  t6.  the  hydra,  149, 150.  the 
infusory  animalcu][a,  160.  the  medu- 
se,  163.  the  berse,  i6.  the  Portu- 
guese man-of-war,  i&.  the  actinee,  ib. 
the  echinodermata,  ib.  the  moUusca, 
t6.  the  arachnida  or  spider — natural 
history  of,  163, 164.     account  of  the 
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casting  of  the  shell  of  the  lobster, 
li54-166.  insect  life — the  pulex,  or 
flea,  156.  the  poduni,  or  spring-tail, 
i&.  the  julns  and  scolopendra,  ib,  the 
julus  terrestris,  ib.  the  development 
of  insects  156-158.  structure  of  the 
feet  of  insects,  160.  progressive  mo- 
tion and  flight  of  insects,  161,  162. 
ossification  of  vertebrated  animals, 
163.  of  birds,  ib,  structure  of  their 
feathers,  164,  165.  contrivances  by 
which  animals  seize  their  food,  170, 
171.  structure  of  the  poison-fangs  of 
serpents,  172.  process  of  trituration 
in  the  stomachs  of  animals,  172, 173. 
in  the  human  stomach,  173-175.  sto- 
machs in  the  camel  and  elephant  as  a 
reservoir  of  water,  175.  defence  af- 
forded to  the  arteries,  176.  force  with 
which  blood  is  drawn  into  the  aorta, 
t&.  local  rotatory  circulation  in  polypi- 
ferous  zoophytes,  176, 177.  phenomena 
of  respiration,  177.  the  bram  furnishes 
the  nund  with  the  material  of  thought, 
178.  comparative  physiology  of  vision 
— compound  eyes  of  msects,  178. 

Animal  remains  found  in  the  various 
formations  of  the  earth,  lii.  63-68. 
Professor  Buckland's  views  as  to  the 
remains  of  animals  being  found  in 
caverns,  68.  caves  in  which  they  are 
found  mixed  with  the  bones  of  the 
human  species,  69,  70. 

Animals  extinct.  Baron  Guvier^s  disco- 
veries that  they  belong  to  a  genera 
and  species  essentially  different  from 
those  which  now  exist,  Ixii.  279-281. 

Animals,  geographical  distribution  of, 
liii.  328.  action  of  temperature  and 
other  causes  which  are  essential  to  a 
proper  comprehension  of,  328-331. 
DOW  have  various  animals  migrated 
over  the  earth?  332-334.  M.  Bory  de 
8t  Vincent  on  the  theory  of,  as  exem- 
plified on  the  isle  of  Bourbon,  or  Mas- 
careisne,  335-340.  difference  in  longi- 
tude kss  influential  than  that  of  latitude 
in  the  distribution  of,  340.  progress  of 
animal  life  in  North  America — list  of 
camiYorous  and  herbivorous,  in  the 
North  QeoTvian  Islands,  341.  along 
the  shores  of  the  Polar  sea,  341,  342. 
geographical  haunts  of  the  p<^ar 
bear,  343,  344.  of  the  musk  ox, 
344-346.  zoology  of  the  eastern  dis- 
trict, 346, 347.  of  the  limestone  tract, 
348.  dis^bution  of  the  bison  or  Ame- 
rican buflalo,  348.  habits  and  fierodty 
of,  described  by  Dr  Richardson,  349. 
■oil  and  zoology  of  the  Prairie  land. 


350.  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  351, 
352.  account  of  the  mountain  goat  of, 
352,  353.  of  the  mountain  sheep,  353. 
quadrupeds  of  California,  354.  of  New 
Caledonia,  355.    oi  Russian  America, 

356.  aquatic  mammalia  of  the  Arctic 
Circle,  357.  example  of  the  effects 
which  local  peculiarities  produce  on 
the  zoological  character  of  a  coimtry, 

357,  358.  quadrupeds  of  the  United 
States,  358,  359.  those  of  Mexico 
imperfectly  known,  359.  Audubon's 
hirda  of  America  noticed,  note,  360. 

Aninimn  of  Stahl,  doctrine  of,  considered 
as  to  the  various  divisions  of  the  soul 
and  its  faculties,  Iv.  472-474. 

Anjou  (47''  25'  N.,  0°  30*  W.),  in  France, 
character  of  its  inhabitants,  Ixix.  71. 

Ankober  (9°  45'  N.,  40°  28'  E.),  in 
Abyssinia,  rise  and  fkll  of  the  ther- 
mometer at,  Ixxx.  52. 

Anne  (Queen  of  Great  Britain,  1664- 
1714),  state  of  parties  during  her 
reign,  Ivi.  534.  treaty  of  Utrecht  in 
her  reign,  535. 

friendly  sentiments  she  had  to- 
wards her  brother,  the  Pretender,  and 
to  the  house  of  Stuart,  Ixii.  10.  See 
Bolifujbroks  and  Pretender. 

Mahon's  character  of,  bdv. 


232. 


ttnaoroi 
—  Lord 


court  and  favourites  of,  Ixxvii.. 
436,  437. 

state  of  parties  at  her  acces- 


sion to  the  throne  of  England — her 
dislike  to  the  Whig  party,  Ixxviii. 
212,  213.  her  dismusal  of  the  Whig 
ministry  in  1710 — state  of  the  country 
at  the  thne,  293.    death  of,  244. 

Anson  (George,  Lord,  1697-1762),  life 
of,  by  Sir  John  Barrow,  box.  126. 
See  Barrow. 

Anstei's  (John,  LL.D.),  translation  of 
Goethe's  Faust,  fani.  37-45.  See 
Fausiui. 

Antarctic  Regions,  stillness  and  soli- 
tude of— few  animals  to  be  found  in. 
them,  Ixxviii.  80.  contain  the  roost 
magnificent  glaciers  in  the  world,  86. 

Ant-eater,  formation  of  its  tongue  for  de- 
ceiving and  catching  its  prev,  Ix.  171. 

Ante-Nicene  period  in  church  mstory,  as 
treated  by  Waddington  in  his  history 
of  the  church,  Ixii.  142, 143. 

Anthropology,  distinctive  types  of  race, 
the  most  important  criteria  m  questions 
of,  Ixvi.  note,  424. 

Anti-Com  Law  League,  remarks  on  the 
manly  and  straightforward  course  pur- 
sued by  it,  bcxviii.  537»  538. 
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Anti-Draco,  or  reasons  for  abolishing  the 
punishment  of  death  in  forgery,  lii.  398. 
See  Forgenj, 

Anti-papal  spurit  of  the  Italian  classics, 
Iy.  531.     ^RosteUi. 

Antipater  of  Thessaly  (living  B.C.  10  to 
A.D.  38),  his  canon  on  the  Greek 
poetesses,  with  a  translation^  Iv.  186, 
187. 

Antiquarian  and  the  historian,  Dr  Tho- 
mas Arnold's  definition  of  the  differ- 
ence between,  Ixxvi.  371,  372.  stric- 
tures on  his  yiews,  373. 

Antiquaries,  notice  of  the  whimsical  and 
unexpected  situations  in  which  they 
stumble  upon  discoveries,  box.  204. 

Antiquity,  uncertainty  and  vagueness  of 
endeavouring  to  extract  one  system  of 
Catholicism  from,  Ixxx.  819-322. 

Antoinette  (Marie  Josephine  Jeanne, 
queen  of  France,  1755-1793),  sent 
before  the  revolutionary  tribunal  in 
direct  opposition  to  Robespierre's 
wishes,  Ixux.  281.  motion  made  by 
Bar^re  in  the  Convention,  that  she 
should  be  brought  to  judgment,  and 
transferred  to  we  Conciergerie,  282. 
one  of  Bardre's  earliest  and  most  illus- 
trious victims,  i6.  deliberate  falsehood 
written  by  Bardre  on  tUs  point,  283. 
See  J9ar^. 

Antuco  (36°  55'  S.,  69°  0*  W.),  descrip- 
tion of  the  road  to,  from  Conception, 
Ixv.  90,  91.  valley  and  delicious  cli- 
mate of,  91 .  volcano  of— singular  and 
enchanting  spectacle  of,  91,  92. 

Antwerp  (51°  14'  N.,  4°  22'  E),  account 
of  its  commerce  and  wealth  in  1560,  li. 
423.    fortunes  of  its  merchants,  ib. 

Anyta  (living  B.C.  300),  called  by  Anti- 
pater  the  •*  female  Homer," — number 
of  her  compositions  extant,  ly.  201. 

Apocalypse,  disbelief  of  scholastic  divines 
as  to  the  authenticity  of^  Ix.  223-228. 

Apophyllite,  a  mineral,  structure  of  its 
prisms,  Iviii.  446. 

Apostoliad  succession,  what  evidence  is 
there  that  it  is  true  either  in  theory 
or  in  &ct,  and  what  does  it  prove  ? 
Ixix.  264.268.  See  Church  and 
StaU, 

.— ^—  Church  of  England's  daim  to 
catholicity  on  this  ground,  Ixxvi.  476- 
479.    See  SewtU. 

doctrine  of,  most  absurd  as  re- 


nated  under  this  name  from  the  year 
1833,  bdii.  44.  throw  aside  the  autho- 
rity of  reason,  and  give  exclusive  im- 
portance to  the  moral  feelings,  45. 
their  system  considered,  45-47.   prin- 
ciples and  temper  of  mind  which  r^ults 
from  it,  4  7 .  their  desire  to  discover  traces 
of  beauty  and  utility  in  minute  acts 
rather  than  in  fixing  their  attention  on 
the  intellectual  efforts  of  great  men  and 
great  events,  t6.  exclude  the  dissenters 
m>m  the  honours  and  the  teaching  of 
the  national  universities,  48.    resisted 
the  Declaration  in  the  room  of  sub- 
scription to  the  Articles,  48.  bitter  un- 
charitableness  of  their  views,  48,  49. 
want  authority  to  rest  their  claim  on, 
and,  without  knowing  it,  have  only 
reason  to  depend  on,  49.  reason  was  tlie 
authority  which  decided  the  Reforma- 
tion, 50.    ecclesiastical  supremacy  de- 
cided by  reason,  «&.  and  thus  their  view 
that  the  imposition  of  hands  in  the 
ceremony  of  ordination  leads  to  infal- 
libility, falls  to  the  ground,  50-54. 
See  Arians. 

Apostolical  succession,  evidence  for,  ex- 
amined, bdx.  263-268. 

r  absurd  views  held  as  to  the  doc- 
trine of,  IxxviL  510-518. 
in  Abyssinia,  Ixxx.  61. 


gards  the   English   church,  or  any 
other,  liv.  325,  326. 

errors  whidi  the  belief  in,  has  led 


high  churchmen  into,  Ivi.  227,  228. 
— i-  the  diss  of  diurdmien  denomi- 


Appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  Scottisli 
coiu*ts  to  the  House  of  Lords,  con- 
sidered,  li.  138-140.  an  intermediate 
court  ofapp^  proposed,  140,141.  ad- 
vantages which  would  attend  it,  141. 

Appeals  to  the  House  of  Lords,  expe- 
dient the  House  fell  upon  to  assist 
Lord  Chancellor  EUdon  in  deciding 
them,  Ix.  25. 

Appian  Hiving  138-161),  characterised 
by  Niebuhr  as  an  author  of  very  little 
weight,  li.  365. 

Apple,  on  the  fall  of,  as  explanative  of  the 
theory  of  graritation,  mtU,  Ivi.  21. 

Apple  tree,  account  of  the,  bdx.  395. 

Aporraticeship  system  for  the  negroes  in 
tne  British  colonies,  IxvL  477.  See 
Negro, 

Appropriation  of  church  property,  Ix. 
483.     See  Ckwrch  Proj>erty, 

Aquatic  pursuits,  a  favourite  amusement 
of  Shelters — their  influence  on  his 
poetry,  Ixix.  513. 

Aqueous  rocks,  ripple  marks  in,  caused 
by  their  being  in  at  one  time  shallow- 
water,  bdx.  415. 

Aquitanians,  or  Basques,  races  in  the 
south-west  of  France,  their  appear- 
ance, bdx.  65. 
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Arab,  or  Fellaheen,  population  of 
Egypt,  regular  Egyptian  army  re- 
cnuted  from — character  o^  as  soldiers, 
Ixv.  164-167. 

Dows  and  Bagalas,  trading  res- 

eels  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  Ixviii.  53. 

Arabia  and  Africa,  Captains  0.  W.  W. 
Owen  and  Thomas  Boteler's  yoyage 
of  diaooyery  to,  bd.  342.  trade  l^- 
tween  them,  353.    See  Africa, 

voyage  of  discoyery  to  Africa, 

by  Capt.  Thomas  Boteler,  bd.  342. 

See.^A'^* 
Arabia,  colouring  which  its  learning  and 

refinement  \aA  on  the  literature  of 

Western  Europe,  bdi.  407, 40a. 

Arabic  Gulf  (20^  C  N.,  40°  0'  E.),  dif- 
ferenoe  of  the  leyel  between  it  and  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  Iz.  453.  its  pro- 
bable connection  at  one  time  with  the 
Mediterranean,  454. 

Arabs,  wandering,  or  Bedouins,  described, 
liL  73-82.     See  Btdoiwm. 

their  concpiest  of  Egypt,  and  de- 
scription of  Nubia  by  their  geographers, 
be  305. 

route  they  take  in  their  trade- 


expeditions  into  the  interior  of  Africa 
fitnn  the  east  coast  of  the  continent, 
bd.  347,  348.  commercial  spirit  of, 
and  easy  access  they  haye  to  the 
interior,  361,  362. 

knowledge  of  Central  Africa,  by 


their  ancient  writers  of,  Ixri.  226- 
229. 

-  progressof  their  discoyeries  in  the 


interior  ^  Africa,  brri.  328. 

.  in  Spain,  their  history,  Izyiii.  389. 


characterised  as  bad  drilisers. 


boii.  460. 
Arago  (M.^,  des  Com^tes  en  g^n^ral,  et 
en  particulier  de  celles  qui  doiyent 
parftitre  en  1832  et  1835,  par,  bd.  32. 
leans  to  the  opinion  that  some  of  the 
comets  haye  a  solid  nucleus  within 
the  nebulous  matter  which  surrounds 
them,  114.  his  yiews  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  comets  connected  with  our  sys- 
tem, 118-120.  proposes  to  decide, 
whether  the  brightest  comets  would 
be  inrisible  beyond  the  orbit  of  Jupi- 
ter, 122.  has  shown  by  a  series 
of  tabla  that  there  is  no  reality  in 
the  supposed  connection  between  the 
temperature  of  the  earth  and  the 
appearance   of    comets,    126.      See 

An^B  (M.)  Eloge  on  James  Watt,  Izx. 
466.    See  W<Ui. 


Aranjuez  ^40*  1'  N.,  3°  36*  W.),  in  Spain 
— ^the  Island-garden  of,  a  retreat  of  the 
Spanish  monarchs,  lyi.  518. 

Araucanians  (37°  42'  S.,  71°  45'  W.), 
character  and  appearance  of— -their 
generosity  at  the  wreck  of  the  British 
nigalte  the  Challenger,  in  1835,  bdx. 
488-490. 

Arbitrament,  law  of,  improyement  in,  of 
great  importance,  li.  492,  493.  has 
neyer  been  a  fayourite  either  with 
lawyers  or  the  judges,  494.  monstrous 
decisions  giyen  against,  by  the  English 
courts,  494. 

Arboretum  Britannicum,by  J.  C.Loudon, 
reyiew  of,  bdz.  284.    See  Loudon, 

Arbuthnot  (John,  M.D.,  1675-1735),  his 
denial  to  Flamsteed  that  the  latter^s 
Catalogue  of  Stars  was  printing,  when 
he  knew  it  was,  bdiL  384.  account 
of  the  meeting  between  the  two,  384, 
385. 

Are  of  the  meridian,  difficulties  encoun- 
tered by  Delambre  in  his  measure- 
ment of  it,  in  France,  Izxyii.  252, 253. 
measurement  of  these  arcs  by  Biot 
and  Arago,  255,  256.  serious  errors 
in  them  discoyered  by  Colonel  Puis- 
sant, 256-258. 

Arcesilaus  (B.C.  316-241),  his  opnion  of 
Hipponicus  as  a  mathematician,  bdL 
431. 

Arch,  knowledge  of,  by  the  ancient  Pe- 
ruyians,  as  exemplified  in  the  ruins  of 
Tamborinca  among  the  Andes,  near 
Lima,  bdii.  398,  399. 

formation  of  the,  in  the  Saracenic- 
Norman  style,  bdx.  80.  instances 
where  the  pure  Saracenic  is  found, 
note,  192. 

period  of  the  discoyery  of  the. 


Ixxyii.  449. 

Archseology  of  Egypt  contained  in  the 
Museum  at  I^yden,  liiL  370.  See 
Reuvens  and  Pajn/rus, 

Archbii^ops  and  bishops  of  the  Irish 
church,  sources  and  amount  of  reyenue 
they  receiye,  bd.  503. 

Archer  (Miy  or),  tours  in  Upper  India,  and 
in  parts  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains, 
by,  lyii.  358.  describes  the  bracing 
effects  of  the  dimate  on  the  health, 
363.  account  of  Sumroo  Begum,  365, 
366.  attacks  with  yiolence. and  aspe- 
rity the  Directors  and  Board  of  Coiu 
troi  regarding  the  half  batta  order, 
370.     See  India, 

Archimedean  screw,  olgections  to  the 
yiew  held  by  Capt.  Beechey,  that 
steam  yessels  so  ntted  would  be  of 
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utility  in  navigating  among  the  ice 
in  the  polar  seas,  Ixxviii.  86,  87. 

Archimedes  (B.  C.  287-212),  believed  he 
was  degrading  geometry  by  employing 
it  in  the  construction  of  his  wonderful 
machines,  Ixv.  74. 

Architects,  an  hereditarv  company  among 
the  Roman  colleges,  bdx.  87.  qualifi- 
cations required  for  the  profession,  t&. 

Architecture  of  the  Dorians,  liii.  133. 
See  Dorians. 

of  London,  G.  F.  Waagen's  re- 
marks on,  ]z?ii.  385,  386. 

Henry  Qally  Knight's  architec- 


tural tours  in  Normandy  and  Sicily, 
bdx.  74.  contains  most  valuable  ma- 
terials for  the  history  of  mediseval 
architecture,  74.  accuracy  of  the 
drawings  which  illustrate  the  text,  i6. 
inaccuracies  which  swarm  in  those  of 
Mr  Hope,  75.  Mr  Knight's  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  architecture  of  the  Nor- 
mans, 76,  77.  pointed  style  peculiar 
to  Sicily  and  I tal^,  7  7 .  most  remark- 
able f&brics  in  Sicily  described,  77-83. 
(See  Sicily.)  diffusion  of  the  gothic 
style  in  Europe,  according  to  his  view, 
is  due  to  the  Crusaders,  83.  inquiry 
into  the  Anglo-Norman  style,  84. 
parallel  between  the  language  and  the 
architecture* of  Rome,  ib.  Imperial 
Romanesque  style,  85.  Romanesque 
barbarous  stvle,  85,  86.  effect  of  the 
institution  of  societies  and  colleges  for 
the  furtherance  of  the  art,  86-88.  in- 
ferioritv  of  the  Norman  art — cause  of, 
88.  what  is  meant  by  Norman  taste 
or  art,  and  whence  its  origin  ?  89,  90. 
inquiry  into  the  progress  of  the  gothic 
style,  90.  instanced  in  regard  to  the 
structure  of  the  cathedral  of  Ooutances, 

90.  in  that  of  Lisieux,  90,  91.  of 
the    collegiate    church   of   Mortain, 

91.  remarks  as  to  the  conclusions 
which  Mr  Knight  arrives  at  from 
the  architecture  of  Lisieux  and  Oou- 
tances, 91,  92.  buildings  in  which 
the  Saracenic  arch  is  found,  92,  93. 
gothic  architecture  did  not  acquire 
its  characteristics  from  the  east,  93. 
bearing  of  these  premises  upon  the 
general  history  of  gothic  architecture, 
93-95.  the  gothic  style  likely  arose 
from  one  complete  building  being 
erected  from  the  designs  or  conception 
of  one  architect,  95.  analogy  to  prove 
this  supposition,  95,  96.  examples  of 
insertions  of  the  gothic  style  m  the 
Liebfraun  Kirche,  at  Treves,  96,  97. 
in  the  Oertosa  at  Pavia,  97.    in  the 


duomo  of  Como,  97,  98.  school  of  the 
gothic  st^le  originated  in  Gcrmanv, 
tb.  creation  of  other  gothic  schools 
by  the  German  masters,  98,  99.  in- 
fluence which  the  society  of  Fr^ 
masons  had  on  the  progress  and  dis- 
semination of  gothic  ai^tecture,  98- 
103. 

Architecture,  period  of  the  discovery  of 
the  arch,  may  be  traced  in  the  remains 
of  edifices  found  in  Asia-Minor,  Ixxvii. 
449. 

Mr  Hay  on  the  application  of 

linear  harmony,  or  the  crooked  an- 
gular curve  lines,  to,  Ixxviii.  315,  316. 
Ulustrated  by  a  description  of  the  Par- 
thenon at  Athens,  317,  318. 

♦Archytas  (living  B.  C.  367),  his  con- 
struction  of  machines  on  mathematical 
principles  remonstrated  against  by 
Plato  as  degrading  to  geometry,  Ixv. 
74. 

Arcot  (fort  oft  12°  53'  N.,  79^  20'  E.), 
taking  and  defence  of,  by  Lord  Clive, 
in  1760,  Ixx.  308—311. 

Arcs  Meridional,  number  of,  measured 
with  their  diameters,  Iviii.  174. 

Arctic  circle,  effect  of  continued  daylight 
on  the  senses  in  the,  Ixxviii.  70,  71. 

regions.  Captain  Ross's  voyage 

to  the,  hd.  419.    See  Ro$s, 

regions,  Captain  Back's  expedi- 


tion to  the,  Ixiii.  287.     See  Back. 
seas  (70°  0*  N.,  100°  0'  W.),  ex- 


pedition to  explore  a  passage  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  in  1824,  liii. 
210,211.  imcertain  and  variable  state 
of  the  seas,  227.  currents  and  drift- 
wood in,  not  yet  properly  inquired  into, 
227,228.  aquatic  mammalia  found  in, 
357. 

Area,  disagreement  in  the  various  coun- 
ties of  England  with  the  divisions  of  the 
Registrar-General — serious  errors  this 
leads  to,  llxx.  73-77.  area  of  the  five 
largest  commercial  towns  in  England 
equal  to  that  of  the  county  of  Rut- 
land, 79. 

Areta  of  Cyrene  (living  B.C.  350),  notice 
of,  as  a  professor  of  moral  and  natural 
science,  Iv.  204. 

Ar^and  Burner,  application  o^  to  the 
lighthouses  of  Britain,  with  the  Che- 
valier Borda's  improvement,  Ivii.  179, 
180. 

Argaum  (21°  10'  N.,  77°  8'  E.),  battle 
of,  Duke  of  Wellington's  accoimt  of, 
Ixviii.  40. 

ArgostoU,  in  Cephalonia  (38"^  10'  N., 
20°  30'  £.),  stream  whicJi  flows  from 
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the  harbour  of,  bj  cavems,  into  the 
hmd,  IxzTii.  469. 

Aigtunent  in  logic,  definition  of,  and  views 
of  philoBophic  writen  on,  Ivii.  217-223. 

Aigjle  (Ardiibald,  dnke  of,  1682-1743), 
in  opposition  during  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole's  admiiHstration — character  and 
popularity  of,  Iviii.  514. 

Ananism,  Baron  Guvier  on  the  doctrines 
held  by  those  whose  faith  it  is,  bdi. 
288.  contrasted  with  Unitarianiwn,  ib. 

Aiians,  history  of  those  of  the  fourth 
century — tKeir  doctrine,  temper,  and 
conduct,  chiefly  as  exhibited  in  the 
councils  <^  the  diurch,  between  A.D. 
325  and  A.I).  881,  by  John  Henry 
Newman,  bdii.  44.  doctrines  whicn 
he  and  his  party  have  inculcated  in  the 
"Tracts  for  the  Times,"  44.  the  power 
of  the  rdigious  and  moral  feelings  and 
the  reasoning  faculties  discussed,  in 
order  to  show  the  supremacy  of  reason 
in  all  questions  regarding  religion,  44- 

64.  Bee  Apostolical  Succession,  and 
Newman.    Early  histmr  of  Arianism, 

65,  58.  process  of  Christianity,  an 
epoch  in  religion  as  weU  as  in  philo- 
sophy, 56-58.  Arianism,  the  o&pring 
of  tlie  prevailing  ideas  in  the  early  his- 
tory oi  the  church,  58.  cause  of  its 
success  over  other  heresies,  59.  dia- 
racter  of  the  church  at  Alexandria,  59, 
60.  distinction  between  exoteric  and 
esoteric  doctrine,  60,  61.  views  the 
great  doctrine  of  the  atonement  as  the 
exclusive  possession  of  the  serious  and 
practised  Christian,61,62.  properview 
of  the  oommunion  in  man's  regenera- 
tion, 62,63.  of  Scripture,  63,64.  origm 
and  diaracter  of  the  catechetical  school, 
64.  value  ofLtradition,  65, 66.  inutility 
of  creeds  in  strengthening  religious 
doctrines, 66-69.  does  «m>r,  in  the  me- 
taphysical conception  of  the  Trinity, 
ddtroy  a  man's  interest  in  the  redemp- 
tion,  fljod  effectually  exclude  him  from 
the  free  church  ofQod}  69-71.  prin- 
dples  laid  down  by  Mr  Newman  for 
the  treatment  of  those  in  error,  72. 

Arica  (18^  30*  S.,  70°  28*  W.),  on  the 
coast  of  Bolivia,  valley  near,  watered 
by  a  never-failing  stream  cut  through 
the  highest  Cordilleras,  Ixix.  391. 

Ariosto^Aidorico,  1744-1 533),  character 
of  Ids  writings,  Ixxi.  381 .  his  Orlando 
Furioso  founded  on  the  Orlando  Ina- 
morato of  Boiardo,  385,  386.  influ- 
ence which  his  character  had  on  the 
spirit  of  his  writings,  387.  his  allusions 
and  comparisons  drawn  from  antiquity, 


388.  intermixture  of,  with  modem 
usages,  ib.  picturesqueness  of  his 
poems,  388,  389.  great  art  of  con- 
trast they  display,  t6.  perfection  to 
which  he  brought  his  stiie,  389,  390. 

Ariphron  (the  Sicyonian,  B.C.  550),  his 
beautiftd  ptean  in  honoiur  of  ^  Health  " 
quoted,  Ivi.  374. 

*Aristagoras  (d.  B.  C.  497),  description 
of  his  reception  at  Athens  after  he  had 
failed  to  obtain  the  aid  of  Sparta  in 
the  Ionian  revolt,  Ixv.  157. 

Aristarchus  (living  B.  C.  156),  his  con- 
ftitation  of  the  views  held  by  the 
Ohorizontes  as  to  the  authorship  of 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  Ixxvii.  45. 
life  and  labours  of,  by  K.  Lehrs,  54. 

Aristocracy,  abolition  of,  or  confined  to 
life,  a  great  evil  in  an  hereditary  go- 
vernment, lii.  14, 15. 

founded  on  fortuitous  circum- 
stances, and  lasts  only  for  a  certain 
period — ^instanced  in  that  of  Bellas 
or  Greece,  bdi.  103-107.  and  in  that 
of  Hun|fary,  110. 

high  diaracter,  moral  influence, 


and  peculiar  constitution  of  that  of 
Britain,  one  safeguard  of  British 
liberty,  Ixxvi.  29-31. 

MuUer's  View  as  to  the  pr<q)€r 


meaning  and  object  of,  liii.  128-130. 
position  of  the  younger  sons  of 


the,  Ix.  32. 

ci  England,  thoughts  upon  the. 


by  Isaac  Tomkins,  bd.  64.    See  Tom- 
kins, 
President  Jefferson  on  the  dis- 


tinction between  a  natural  and  arti- 
ficial, IvL  496. 

prevailing  feeling  in  favour  of 


it  in  France,  Ixxviii.  129,  130.  M. 
Guizot  reproached  for  the  want  of  this 
distinction,  130. 

Aristocrafic  form  of  government,  con- 
trasted with  that  of  a  democratic, 
Ixxvi.  20-28.    See  Alison. 

Aristotle  (B.C.  384-322),  ouo^  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  name  of  Ital^r,  li.  383. 

his  correct  reasoning  on  the 

power  of  the  faculty  of  consciousness, 
note,  lii.  166.  quoted  as  to  common 
sense,  200. 

compared  with  Plato  in  regard 


to  criticism  on  taste,  liv.  48-50.  dis- 
agree when  they  bring  the  philosophy 
of  morals  to  bear  on  taste,  50,  51. 
influence  which  the  writings  of  Plato 
had  on  the  maturing  of  his  inteUect, 
51-53.  style  and  general  tendency  of 
his  great  work  on  rhetorie^  53-55. 
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Aristotle,  hia  doctrine  of  vegetable,  ani- 
md,  and  rational  sonls,  Iv.  472, 473. 

phUosophy    of,   misunderstood 

by  the  Key.  A.  Johnson,  in  his  transla- 
tion of  Tenneman's  Philosophy,  Iri. 
170-173. 

philosophy,  by  the  Rev.  Renn 


Dickson  (now  Bishop)  Hampden,  Ivii. 
194.    See  Hampden, 

Organon  of,  once  used  as  a  text- 


book at  Oxford,  but  discontinued  for 
want  of  qualification  in  the  tutors,  Ivii. 
197.  unacquaintance  of  his  criticism 
manifested  by  recent  Oxford  writers, 
21 1-214.  his  enumeration  of  the  modes 
in  propositions  and  syllogisms,  216. 
contrast  of  the  terms  Cat^oriod  and 
Hypothetical  as  applied  to  the  above, 
221.  his  meaning  mistaken  as  to  the 
division  of  syllogism  proper,  and  en- 
thymeme  221-223.  on  the  nature  of 
the  inductive  inference,  224-230. 
Archbishop  Whatel/s  contrasted  with 
the  views  held  by  ij*istotle,  on  the  in- 
ductive and  deductive  syllogisms,  231. 
Bishop  Hampden's  perversion  oi  the 
doctrine  of  Aristotle  in  the  process  of 
inductive  and  deductive  reasoning, 
234-238. 

sketch  of  the  tendency  of  his 


philosophical  writings,  lix.  366,  367. 
on  the  different  studies  necessary 


for  the  elucidation  and  strengthening 
of  the  human  mind,  bdi.  418. 

* precise,  but  correct  analysis 

he  gives  (^  the  inductive  process,  Ixv. 
88. 

his  knowledge  of  the  animal  king- 


dom, Ixxx.  408.  of  the  tortoise,  417, 
418. 

Aristophanes  (B.  C.  444-380),  the 
Achamenses  of,  with  notes  critical  and 
explanatory,  adapted  to  the  use  of 
schools  and  universities,  by  T.  Mit- 
chell, hd.  323.  little  respect  paid  to 
such  an  inimitable  production  even  by 
classical  and  literary  scholars,  323, 
324.  the  public  have  to  thank  Mr 
Mitchell  for  the  rare  ability  and  elegant 
scholarship  he  has  displayed  in  bring- 
ing it  forward,  324.     See  MitehelL 

Sir  D.  K.  Sandford's  translation 

of  the  rude  jesting  between  Carion  and 
the  chorus,  (juoted,  bdii.  330. 

*  Arithmetic,  difference  between  the  phi- 
losophy of  Plato  and  Bacon  in  regard 
to,  Ixv.  73,  74. 

Arlington,  a  Novel.  By  the  author  of 
Granby  (Thomas  Henry  Lister),  Ivi. 
146.    powers  of  the  author  in  de- 


Sicting  modem  life,  147,  148.  out- 
ne  of  the  story,  149, 150.  observa- 
tions on  the  Houses  of  Commons  and 
Lords  as  schools  for  statesmanship, 
151,  152.  extracts  from,  as  to  how 
far  the  principle  of  exclusion  ought  to 
be  carried  in  society,  153-155.  scene 
between  Lady  Rochdaleand  her  daugh- 
ter as  to  the  love  of  the  latter  for  Ar- 
lington,  155-157.  declaration  of  the 
mutual  attachment  of  Arlington  and 
Lady  Alice^  157-159.  character  of  the 
author's  novels,  159. 

Arlington  (Henry  Bennet,  Earl),  and 
Clarendon  (Edward  Hyde,  Earl),  in 
Charles  U.'s  reign,  contrasted  in  re- 
gard to  their  personal  and  political 
habits  and  views,  Ixviii.  131-133. 

(Henry  Bennet,  Earl  of,  1618- 

1685),  his  agreement  to  the  Triple  Al- 
liance when  prime  minister  of  Charles 
n.,  Ixviii.  137. 

Armada,  Spanish  (1588),  proposal  of  Sir 
F.  Drake  to  attack  it  on  Uie  coast  of 
SpMn,  or  in  Lisbon  harbour,  Ixxx.  396. 
enormous  difference  of,  in  weight  and 
metal,  to  that  of  the  English  fleet,  397. 
measures  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Medina 
Sidonia  to  keep  the  fleet  to|^ether,  t6. 
attacked  at  night  off  Calais  by  fire- 
ships,  398.  conduct  of  the  Duke  of 
Parma,  t&.    ruin  of;  398, 399. 

Armagh  (archbi^op  of),  princely  revenue 
which  he  receives,  and  sources  from 
whence  it  is  derived,  bd.  50-53. 

Armenia  (40°  0'  N.,  42°  40'  E.),  re- 
searches and  travels  in,  by  Williiiin  J. 
Hamilton,  Ixxvii.  443.  See  Asva^ 
Minor, 

Armenians,  atrocities  committed  on  them 
by  the  Turks  in  1821,  Ixiv.  12Q. 

Arminians,  and  €k>marites  (or  Calvinists^, 
controversy  and  dissensions  between,  in 
Holland,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  lucvi.  460,  461.  in- 
fluence which  this  had  on  the  political 
government  of  the  republic,  461,  462. 

Aras  act,  conduct  of  the  ministry  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  1842, 1843,  in  bring- 
ing  in  a  new  bill  with  offensive  enact- 
ments, Ixxviii.  541,  542. 

Army  of  Ancient  Egypt,  constitution  of, 
Ixviii.  329. 

of  Runjeet  Smgh,  in  1838,  as 

described  by  Captain  Osborne,  Ixxi. 
265-269. 

remarks  of  Dr  Thomas  Arnold 


on  the  difference  between  a  reg^ular 
and  disciplined,  and  a  guerilla  war- 
fare, Ixzvi.  369-371. 
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Araauld  (Anthony,  1612-1694),  his  the- 
ory of  representatiye  perception,  UL 
187.  misunderstood  both  bj  Reid  and 
Brown,  188, 189. 

^—  (Jacqueline  Marie,  Angelique 
M^re,  1691-1661),  abbess  of  Port- 
Royal,  character  of,  Izxiii.  311-329. 
.See  Port-Roy€d. 

Arnold's  (Thomas  D.D.,  1795-1842),  in- 
troductory  lectures  on  modem  histor  j 
—desultory  character  of,  Ixxvi.  357, 
358.  reverence  entertained  towards 
him  by  his  former  pupils,  358,  359. 
his  distinguishing  diaracteristics  as  a 
achoolmaster,  and  the  mode  by  which 
he  led  the  minds  of  his  pupib  to  form 
opinions  on  religious  as  well  as  other 
subjects,  359.  on  the  right  and  duty 
of  the  mind  to  judge  for  itself  in 
matters  of  fidth  unswayed  by  anj 
human  authority,  359,  360.  vindi- 
cation <^  the  Puritan  diaracter,  360, 
361.  Ids  sealous  opposition  to  pnju- 
dioes,  361.  his  attack  on  the  virtue 
of  patriotism  as  vulgarly  understood, 
361,  362.  on  the  delusive  notion 
that  one  Englishman  can  beat  three 
Frenchmen,  362.  his  warning  against 
the  seduction  of  party  names-^himself 
unconneeted  with  any  party,  362- 
365.  in  what  sense  he  may  justly  be 
called  crotchety,  365,  366.  remarks 
on  the  fisur  theories  he  held  as  to  the 
duties  of  church  and  state,  367-369. 
Ids  views  on  military  morality  quoted 
as  an  exemplification  of  the  tendency 
he  had  to  deduce  general  lessons  from 
all  classes  of  facts,  369-371.  his  de- 
finition of  the  difierence  between  the 
antiquary  and  the  historian — stric- 
tures on  his  definitiim,  371-373.  on 
the  characteristics  of  style  in  different 
historians,  373, 374.  fitultsofhisman- 
ner,  374.  qualities  which  rendered 
him  the  most  useful  teacher  in  a 
ketuie  room,  374,  375.  theological 
movement  at  Oxfcnrd— its  banefm  ef- 
fect on  education,  375-377.  preju- 
^ees  it  has  excited  among  that  school 
against  mere  scientific  or  literary 
pursuits,  377-380.  general  appre- 
ciati<m  of  Dr  Arnold's  character  and 
powers  <^  mind,  380,  381. 

character  cf  his  historical  in- 

quhries,  Itxit.  8. 

Arnan  (flavins,  living  A.D.  136),  his 
account  of  Alexander  the  Great*s 
march  from  Persepolis  to  Ecbatana, 
liiL  310. 

— ^  parallelism  of  his  description  of 


the  commerce  and  political  condition 
of  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  in  the 
second  century,  and  as  it  exists  at  the 
present  time,  Ixi.  352-354. 

Arrian,  his  description  of  the  route  of 
Alexander  the  Great  through  Asia- 
Minor,  Ixxi.  399. 

Arrvabene  (Jean,  Oomte),  his  funda- 
mental prindples  of  political  economy, 
Ixvi.  73. 

Arrowsmith  (John),  map  of  South  Ame- 
rica, attached  to  the  voyages  of  Cap- 
tains Kinp^  and  Fitzroj,  charact^ised 
as  deserving  the  highest  commenda- 
tion, hd.  480. 

Art  and  Artists,  works  of^  in  England, 
by  G.  F.  Waagen,lxvii.  384.  mistakes 
made  by  the  best  ju^a^  as  to  the 
genuineness   of  pictures,    384,  385. 
state  of  the  British  school  of  paint- 
ing, 387.    causes  which  have  effected 
the  rise  and  the  decline  of  painting  on 
the  continent,  388-392.    progress  of 
historical  painting  in  England,  392- 
394.    is  the  first  school  of  portrait- 
paintinffintheworid,394.  superiority 
o(  in  landscape  painting,  over  the 
continental  nations,  394,  395.    inven- 
tion of  Hogarth,  and  excellent  colour- 
ing of  his  pictures,  395,  396.  remarks 
on   the  works  of  Wilkie,  396.    on 
Turner,  397.  on  EastlidLc,  f&.  onEtty, 
ib.    on  Leslie,  tfr.    on  Landseer,  397, 
398.    extract  from,  on  the  genius  of 
Martin,  398, 399.  on  the  inferiority  of 
British  sculpture,  399.    on  the  works 
of  Sir  F.  L.  Chantrey,  399,  400.    on 
Richard  Westmacott,  400.    on  E.  H. 
Baily,401.  on  (George  Rennie,  t&.  on 
Thomas  Campbell,  U>.  ^  collection  of 
ancient  and  foreu;n  art  in  Britain,  ib, 
history  of  the  ear^  collections  in,  402- 
404.    sources  fitmi  whence  our  most 
valuable  acquisitions  have  been  ac- 
quired, 404-406.    materiahi  used  l^ 
tne  ancient  masters  in  drawing,  406, 
407.    paintings  in  the  Nationid  €hil- 
lery,  408,  409.     in  Windsor  Gallery, 
409.    in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's, 
ib.    the  Liber  VeriUUi$  of  Claude, 
in  Ins  Grace's  collection,  409,  410. 
collection  at  Sir  Robert  Peel's,  410. 
the  Bridgewater  Gallery,  410,  411. 
Hampton  Court  collection,  411.    his- 
tory of  the  Cartoons,  ib.    Dr  Waa- 
gen's  criticism  on  the  ''  Death   of 
Ananias,"  412,  413.    notice  of  va- 
rious  other   small  collections,  413- 
415.    general  character  of  the  book, 
415. 
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Art   and  nature,  distinction  between, 
Ixxii.  69  and  94. 

and   Poetry,   comparison   be- 
tween, bdi.  74, 76. 

and  science,  intimate  connection 


which  subsista  between,  Ixxviii.  300, 
301. 

(British),  progress  and  prospects 


of,  lix.  53.     oee  British  Art. 

criticism  of  William  Scrope  on 


the  landscape  paintings  of  Claude 
and  Salvator  Rosa,  as  the  triumph 
of,  Ixxviii.  106.  academy  for  the  study 
of,  at  Venice,  312. 

Eastern,  remarks  of  Sir  James 


Macintosh  on,  Ixii.  236. 
Art  in  Logic,  two  different  definitions 

given  of  it,  by  Archbishop  Whately, 

note,  Ivii.  206.     as  used  by  the  Greek 

and  Latin  logicians,  206. 
Artemisia  (Queen  Oarian,  living  B.C. 

480),  her  death  by  leaping  from  the 

Leucadian  promontory,  Iv.  192. 
Arthur  (Prince  of  Brittany,  1187-1202), 

evidence  as  to  his  murder,  from  the 

Records  of  the  Tower  of  London,  Ivi. 

194, 195. 
Articles  of  the  English  Church,  signed 

as  a  matter  of  d^pline,  not  of  faith, 

lix.  469,  <md  503-505. 
Bishop  Burnet's  exposition  of, 

condemned  by  the  high  churchmen  of 

the  last  century,  bdii.  236. 
Articulus  stantis  aut  cadentis  ecclesise, 

explained,  Ixviii.  308. 
Artis  Lc^cse  Rudimenta,  with  illustra- 
tive observations  on  each  section,  Ivii. 

194. 
Artists  and  Amateurs  contrasted,  box. 

75. 
instances  which  have  occurred 

as  to  their  mistakes  in  discovering 

the  genuineness  of  pictures,  Ixvii.  384, 

385. 
Artois  (50**  25'  N.,  2^  ^  E.),  in  France, 

character  of  its  inhabitants,  box.  69. 
Arts,  is  democracy  fatal  to  them  ?  Iv.  505, 

606. 
■  their  application  to  education, 

particulariy  among  the  people  of  India, 

note,  Ivii.  35,  36. 

remarks  on  the  influence  they 


possess   in  purifying  the  taste,  Ixu. 
301.' 

of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Ixviii. 


334. 


Ascension,  Mr  Stephens  on  the  probable 
existence  of  the  remains  of  Peruvian 
buildings  between  ViJladoUd  and  the 
bay  of,  Ixxviii.  459. 


Ashbumham's  <John,  1603-1671)  nar- 
rative  of  his  attendance  on  King 
Charles  I.  as  groom  of  his  bed- 
chamber, hi.  26.  private  animonty 
of  Lord  Clarendon  against  lum,  28, 

29.  causes  which  led  to  tins,  29, 

30.  attachment  of  Charles  I.  to  him, 

30.  services  he  performed  to  his 
royal  master,  30.  losses  be  underwent, 
30,31.     his  attachment  to  the  king, 

31,  32.  King  Charles  I.  endeavours 
to  deceive  all  parties,  32.  reproaches 
the  Scottish  commissioners  with  hav- 
ing deceived  the  king,  af^r  his  en- 
gagements with  M.  de  Montrevil,  32. 
true  history  of  the  transaction,  33-39. 
his  narrative  of  the  escape  of  the  king 
from  Hampton  Court  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  40-42. 

— . —  (George,  Earl  of;  1760-1830), 
vindication  of  John  Ashbumham 
from  the  misrepresentations  of  Lord 
Clarendon,  lii.  26.  merits  of,  26. 
objection  that  it  may  be  conadered 
rather  as  an  attack  against  Lord 
Clarendon,  than  a  defence  of  Ashbum- 
ham, 27, 28.  his  comments  on  the  con- 
duct of  Hammond,  governor  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  to  Charies  I.,  42.  error 
he  has  committed  regarding  the  date 
of  the  Lucas  peerage,  42,  43. 

Ashley  (Anthony  AsUey  Cooper,  Lord, 
b.  1801),  his  motion  for  inquiry  into 
the  condition  of  the  working  dasses, 
Ixxix.  132. 

Ashurst  (W.  H.),  on  post-office  re^nrm, 
Ixx.  545.     See  Poit-OJlce. 

Asia,  ancient  geography  of,  by  the  Rev. 
John  Williams,  liu.  306.  See  Wi^ 
liams, 

remarkable  for  its  narratives  of 

sorcery  and  magic,  but  silent  respecting 
individual  necromancers,  Ix.  43,  50. 

Asia-Minor  (39°  0'  N.,  33^  0'  E.),  a 
journal  wntten  during  an  excursion 
m,  by  Charles  Fellowes,  Ixxi.  396.  its 
geography  veiy  imperfectly   known, 

^  396.  attractive  character  of  the 
country  in  relation  to  its  physical 
aspect,  its  historical  remembrances, 
classical  reminiscences,  and  records 
of  its  past  greatness,  396-398.  per- 
fect state  in  which  the  architectural 
remains  are  stiU  found  in,  398,  399. 
distinguished  by  the  excellence  and 
number  of  its  ancient  geographers, 
399.  remarks  on  the  productions  of 
modem  travellers,  399,  400.  omis- 
sions made  by  travellers,  400.  ancient 
roadways  of,  400,  401.    appeannoe 
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of  Smyrna  and  population  of,  401, 
402«  remarkable  ruins  in  Assoe  in 
MjsiAy  403.  appearance,  so  fiEu:  as 
kiu>wn,  of  the  intervening  country  be- 
tween  Mysia  and  Bithynia,  403,  404. 
beauty  and  fertility  of  the  province  of 
Bithyniay  404, 406.  -remains  of  Nicea, 
404, 405.  architecture  of  the  buildings 
in  the  town  of  Isnie,  405.  physical  as- 
pect of  the  province  of  Phrygia,  405, 
400.  sepulchral  caves  of  I>ooasl^ 
406.  rums  of  the  dty  of  Azani  test 
the  high  rank  in  art  to  which  the 
Greeks  had  advanced,  ib,  position 
and  remains  of  temples  still  to  be  found 
at  Sagalasus  in  Pisidia,  t6.  sculptured 
rockof  Ya8ilichia,t6.  gorgeousremains 
which  still  attest  that  Sdge  has  been 
one  of  the  finest  cities  which  ever 
existed,  407.  description  of  the  mag- 
nificent ruins  of  Peiga,  bv  M.  Texier, 
408.  nature  of  the  sculpture  which 
adorns  the  dty  of  Xanthus,  408,  409. 
the  ruins  of  Tlos  display  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  Romans  engrafted  upon 
the  early  Greek,  409,  410.  tombs  of 
Telmessus,  410. 
AaiA-^iinor,  travds  and  researches  in, 
by  William  J.  Hamilton,  and  Charles 
Fdlowes,  IxzviL  444.  interests  asso- 
ciated withr-sketch  of  the  history  of, 
444,  445.  want  of  accurate  informa- 
tion  regarding  its  geographical  fea- 
tmres,  445,  446.  memorials  which 
exist  to  attest  former  ages  of  magni- 
ficence, 466.  Oydopean  construction 
of  buildings — analogy  to  the  Mexican 
tem^es,  446.  other  erections,  446, 
447.  edifices  of  Grecian  structiure, 
447,  448.  its  former  hi^h  state  of 
cultivation  attested  by  the  mscriptions 
still  remaining,  448.  bi-lingual  in- 
scriptiotts,  448,  449.  period  of  the 
disoovery  of  the  arch,  449.  erections 
in  memory  of  the  dead— -era  of,  449. 
description  of  the  excavated  sepulchres 
at  Soauli  Dere,  450.  inscriptions  upon 
the  monuments,  451.  policy  of  the 
Greeks  in  establishiiMf  their  colonies 
in,  451,  452.  imimrmity  of  the 
Grecian  edifices,  452.  nuns  of  an 
andent  dty,  453.  subterranean  pas- 
sages existing  in  Pontus,  454.  ex- 
proration  of  the  cavern,  mentioned  by 
8trabo»  at  Amasia,  454,  455.  appears 
to  be  not  altogether  artificial,  455, 

456.  geological  character   of,  456. 
chasms  caused  by  volcanic  action,  456, 

457.  conical  hulodcs  formed  by  the 
operation  of  water,  457.     thermal 


springs  in,  457,  458.  sudden  disap- 
pearance of  streams  caused  by  the  un- 
dermining of  the  earth,  458.  pheno- 
mena of  the  lakes — that  of  lake  Soghla, 
458, 459.  stream  flowing  into  the  land 
from  the  sea  at  the  harbour  of  Aigastoli 
in  Oephalonia,  459.  districts  where 
lakes  formerly  covered  large  tracts  of 
land,  459, 460.  Mr  Hamilton's  picture 
shows  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants 
to  be  most  deplorable,  460.  appears 
to  be  prdudiced  in  lus  views  of  the 
Tiurkish  character  and  capabilities,  ib, 
mild  spirit  in  which  their  bigotry  is  dis- 
played, 46 1 .  spirit  of  hospitolity  which 
prevails,  461,  462.  perfect  safety  of 
travellers  and  of  their  property,  463. 
instance  quoted  of  the  pleasing  inter- 
course between  the  common  people 
and  the  great  men  at  Hannai\jeh,  464. 
reception  of  Mr  Hamilton  there,  465. 
national  pride  which  the  Turks  possess, 
465.  summary  of  the  accusations  Mr 
Hamilton  brings  against  them,  466. 
hb  views  recommending  the  dis- 
placing of  the  Mohammedans  from 
Asia-Minor,  466,  467.  his  contrast 
between  them  and  the  Russians,  467. 
remarks  on  the  tendendes  of  the  sys- 
tem of  administration  pursued  to  iner- 
vate  the  capadties  of  the  people,  467, 
468.  Mr  Fellowes'  just  appreciation 
of  their  character  and  government, 

468.  the  same  poisonous  honey  found 
at  Trebizond  as  that  from  which  the 
soldiers  of  Xenophon  suffered,   468, 

469.  fogs  which  hang  over  the  surface 
ofthe  Black  Sea,  469.  four  classes  into 
which  the  nomadic  tribes  are  divided, 
469,  470. 

Asiatic  history,  its  extraordinary  in- 
terest, Ixiii.  537. 

Asiatic  nations,  researches  on  the  andent, 
by  Heeren,  lix.  87.  geographical  for- 
nuition  of  Asia,  93,  94.  nabits  of  the 
people,  94,  95.  niilitary  character  of, 
95.  conmierce  of,  95-97.  languages  of 
the,  97.  Persian  empire,  ib.  See 
Heeren.  speculative  philosophy  has 
never  attained  to  any  excellency  among 
the,  365. 

Aspasia  (living  B.C.  441),  all  accom- 
plished mind  she  possessed — ^her  ge- 
nius, Iv.  207, 208.  '      ^ 

Astrology,  the  most  sdentific  and  satis- 
factory source  of  divination,  Ixxx.  208. 
the  profession  o^  accompanied  that  of 
aldiymy — recognised  oriental  origin 
of^  as  a  complete  and  definite  system, 
209.    importance  of,  at  the  Court  of 
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Persia,  and  in  Central  Asia,  ib,  prac- 
tised under  the  Romish  Church,  ib, 
and  bj  the  English  Puritans,  ib,  to- 
taries  of^  were  in  the  habit  of  substi- 
tuting authority  and  tradition  for  com- 
mon sense,  ib.  did  not  attain  to  its 
height  till  alchjmj  declined,  f6.  favour 
with  whi(^  it  was  regarded  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centiuries,  ib. 
last  instances  of,  occurred  in  France 
at  the  birth  of  Louis  XIV.,  210,  211. 
prevfdent  in  England  till  the  revolu- 
tion, 211,  212. 
Astronomy,  recent  history  of  the  science, 
li.  81.  Advantages  which  society  de- 
rives from  its  cultivation,  ib.  estab- 
lished as  a  science  by  the  genius  and 
labours  of  K^ler,  i6.  the  foundations 
of  physical  astronomy  laid  by  Newton, 

82.  Bradley's  discovery  of  the  aber- 
ration of  light,  and  the  nutation  of 
the  earth's  axis,  ib.  field  of  inquiry 
presented  by  observing  the  sidereal 
heavens,  ib.  unrivalled  series  of  ob- 
servations at  Greenwich  Observatory, 

83.  practical  astronomy  has  not  re- 
ceived proper  support  m>m  the  pub- 
lic treasury,  ib.  establishment  of  the 
**  Astronomical  Society  of  London  " — 
its  objects,  84.  two  ways  of  extending 
our  knowledge  of  the  heavens,  ib.  im- 
perfect manner  of  taking  the  mensura- 
tion  of  angular  distances  before  the 
invention  of  the  telescope  and  micro- 
meter, 84,  85.  progress  of  instru- 
mentfld  skill  in  the  construction  of  as- 
tronomical instruments,  84-89.  little 
relianoe  to  be  placed  on  observations 
prior  to  the  discoveries  of  Bradley, 
89,  90.  progress  made  in  the  survey 
and  catalogue  of  the  stars,  90,  91.  un- 
certain  motions  of  many  of  the  stars, 
91.  to  what  due?  91-93.  apparent 
connected  motion  of  the  double  and 
multiple  stars,  93, 94, 96, 97.  contrast- 
ed colours  exhibited  in  the  double 
stars,  94,  95.  appearance  of  nebulae, 
97,  98.  their  physical  constitution, 
98-100.  discovery  of  Encke's  and 
Biela's  comets,  102, 103.  physical  as- 
tronomy extended  by  the  discovery  of 
analytical  theory — ^founded  on  the  law 
of  graritation,  104.  mathematical 
knowledge  required  for  the  practice  of 
astronomy,  105.  investigation  by  M. 
Plann  of  Laplace's  meth^  of  analysis 
for  the  computation  of  the  planetary 
perturbations,  106-109.  obsiervations 
made  at  Paramatta  in  New  South 
Wales,  by  Brisbane,  109-111.    pub- 


lication by  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society,  of  tables  of  the    apparent 
planes  of  forty-six  principal  fixed  stars, 
111,  112.    and  catalogue  of  the  stars, 
112, 113. 
Astronomy,  treatise  on,  by  Sir  John  Her- 
schel,  Iviii.  164.  most  important  of  the 
physical  sciences,  165.    practical,  has 
always  been  cultivated  with  zeal  in 
Great  Briain,  166.   accuracy  to  which 
the  study  of  the  science  of,  has  been 
brought,  167.    ultimate  object  o(  in 
a  practical  point  of  vi^w,  to  make 
a  nautical  almanac,  ib,    the  truths 
of,   evolved    from   appearances  and 
observations,  by  calculation  and  geo- 
metry,  168-170.     character  of  Sir 
John  Herschel's  treatise  on,  as  a  dis- 
tinct and  comprehensive  view  of  the 
celestial  phenomena,  170-173.  dimen- 
sions, magnitude,  and  figure  of  the 
earth,  173.    meUiod  of  determining 
the  figure  of  the  earth  by  means  of 
the  piendulum,  173-176.    the  relative 
positions  of  the  fixed  stars,  177.    ap- 
pearance of  the  sun,  178, 179.    tem- 
peratiure,  heat,    and  light  of,    179. 
appearance  of  the  moon,   and   for- 
mation of  her  mountains,  179,  180. 
physical  causes  bv  which  the  sim  and 
moon  are  retained  in  their  orbits,  180. 
physical  peculiarities  of  the  planets, 
183-185.  physical  condition  of  comets, 
185, 186.    speculations  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  resisting  medium  to  the  ul- 
timate annihilation  of  all  motions  in 
the  planetary  system,  186, 187.  limar 
and    planetary    perturbations,    187. 
periodicity  and  small  amount  of  all 
planetary  derangements,  188.    three 
theorems  as  to  the  stability  of  the 
planetary  orbits,  189.    mathematical 
proofe  of  the  periodicity  of  the  pla- 
netary derangements,  190.    nature  of 
the  researches  that  still  remain  to 
complete  the  theory  of  Newton  as  to 
the  periodical  inequality  of  the  mean 
motions  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and 
the  Earth  and  Venus,  191, 192.    abo 
as  to  the  mass  of  Jupiter,  192, 193. 
sidereal  astronomy,  193.    proper  mo- 
tions of  the  stars,  193, 194.   distances 
of  the  fixed  stars  are  totally  unknown, 

194,  195.  distance  of  Sirius,  and  light 
which  proceeds  from  it,  195.  con- 
nected motion  of  the  double  stars, 

195,  196.  globular  clusters  of  stars, 
197.  speculation  and  conjecture  whidi 
the  nebulffi  furnishes,  197,  198. 

and  general  physics,  considered. 
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with  reference  to  natural  theolo^,  bj 
the  Rey.  William  Whewell,  lyiii.  422. 
See  WheweU. 

Astronomy,  beautiful  adaptation  of,  to 
the  study  of  natural  theology,  Iriii. 
440-442. 

admirable  obsenrations  on,  by 

Mrs  SomenriUe,  lix.  157,  158.  mul- 
tiplicity and  complexity  of  the  tables 
required  in,  270-274.  Mr  Babbage's 
calculating  machine  peculiarly  appli- 
cable to,  309-311. 

ideas,  excited  in  our  minds  by 


}t8  study,  Ix.  142,  143. 

the  grandeur  and  importance 


of,  bd.  82-84.  the  solar  system,  and 
the  cause  of  its  stability,  84,  85. 
comets  not  properly  understood  until 
tbe  discoyenes  of  Newton,  86.  See 
ComeU. 

*  yiews  of  Plato,  Socrates,  and 

Bacon,  on  the  importance  of  the 
science,  Ixy.  76. 

*  discoyeriee  in,  by  Dr  James 

Bradley,  reyiewed,  Ixv.  119.  See 
BradUv, 

histories  of,  Ixyi.  112-123.     See 


WkeweU. 

discoyenes  in,  after  the  inyen- 


tion  of  the  telescope,  Ixxx.  168, 169. 
influence  which  the  labours  of  Tycho 
Brah^  had  on  the  progress  of,  180. 
(modem),  history  of,  by  Pro- 
William  Whewell,  Ixvl  123. 


See  Wktwdl, 

physical,  foundation  of  it  laid 


hj  Newton,  li.  82.  extended  by  the 
diacoyoy  of  analytical  theory, based  on 
the  law  of  grayitation,  104.  researches 
of  Sir  James  Jyory  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  this  branch,  106.  re- 
aearchesof  M.  Laplace  and  M.  Plannon 
the  i^anetary  perturbations,  106-109. 
physical,  knowledge  of,  deriyed 


from  the  publication  of  Laplace's 
Mechanique  Celeste,  ly.  2,  3.  mathe- 
matical  acquirements  necessary  for  its 
study,  7,  8. 

physical,  the  creation  of  British 


genius,  Ixxyiii.  436. 

solar  and  sidereal,  as  consi- 


dered by  M.  Auguste  Comte,  Ixyii. 
290.  general  yiew  of  the  methods  of 
•obsenration  employed  in  this  science, 
290-292.  Professor  Whewell  on  the  dis- 
coyery  of  the  laws  of  double  stars,  292, 
293.  remarks  on  the  yagueness  and  in- 
correctness of  his  statements,  293, 294. 
M.  Comte's  philosophical  discussion  on 
the  same  subject,  294-297.    his  yiews 


as  to  the  ingenious  hypothesb  which 
Laplace  gives  of  the  constitution  of 
our  solar  system  in  his  **  Oosmogany,'' 
297-302.     See  Camie. 

Astronomical  discoyenes  of  the  contem- 
poraries of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  sketch 
of,  Ixxyiii.  409.     See  Newton, 

instruments,  eyen  in  their  most 

perfect  state,  can  afford  only  an  ap- 
proximation to  truth,  li.  86-87. 

Society  of  London  established. 


li.  84.  its  object,  and  publication  of 
its  Memoirs,  i&.  the  Memoir  defi- 
cient  in  contributions  to  the  higher 
geometry,  104-106. 

Assagai,  or  iayelin,  description  of  those 
used  by  the  Caffres,  lyiii.  371. 

Assaye,  or  Assye  (20®  10  N.,  76**  5'  E.), 
battle  of,  Ixyiii.  34. 

Asser  (Meneyensis,  liying  about  894), 
life  of  King  Alfred,  by,  not  authen- 
ticated— Mr  Wright's  remarks  on, 
btxviii.  275,  276. 

Assessed  taxes  not  so  un&irly  leyied  as 
supposed,  lyii.  166, 167.  do  not  affect 
the  poor,  437}  438.  fall  on  the  upper 
classes  in  an  increased  ratio,  438. 
except  in  London,  these  taxes  are  not 
unpqiular,  ib. 

Assiento  (contract  <^,  1 713),  for  the  traffic 
in  slayes,  Ixxix.  400. 

Assistant  barristers  in  Ireland,  jurisdic- 
tion and  duties  of,  lii.  478-480.  are 
sole  judges  of  the  civil  bill  court, 
480.    historical  sketch  of  their  body, 

480.  emoluments  of,  and  how  deriyed, 

481.  extent  and  importance  appertain- 
ing to  the  office  0^481-495.  (See/risA 
CowrUy  &c.)  embarrassing  position 
in  which  the  assistant  hamster  is 
placed,  as  being  merely  honorary 
chairman  of  the  court  at  quarter 
sessions,  495-499.  benefits  which  would 
ensue  from  their  visiting  all  thecoimties 
in  regular  succession,  499,  500.  rule 
that  they  should  not  practise  in  their 
own  counties,  500.  the  rotatory  system 
would  not  only  allow  them  to  prac- 
tise, but  keep  their  legal  knowledge 
from  getting  mto  abeyance  500-504. ' 

Association  (law  of),  is  a  term  invented 
in  philosophy  to  express  a  matter  of 
fact,  or  **  order  of  occurrence,"  bd.  65^ 
56.  objections  to  reducing  conscious- 
ness into  sensation  and  association 
alone,  57.  opinions  entertained  on, 
by  Reid,  Stewart,  Brown,  Toung,  and 
Hill,  57,  58.     See  Young, 

Associations,  tory  and  reform,  necessity 
of,  bdi.  168-170.    transition  state  of 
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parties  from  1760  to  the  close  of  1830, 
167, 168.  state  of  the  country  in  1830, 
170.  reform  administration  of  Earl 
Grey,  170.  conserrative  movements 
since  the  passing  of  the  reform  biU, 
1 72-1 76.  circular  of  the  Westminster 
Conservative  Sodety,  176-178.  ob- 
jects of  this  society,  178-181.  address 
of  the  Metropolitan  Reform  Society, 
182,  183.  good  effects  arising  from 
its  formation,  183,  184. 

Assos,  in  Mysia  (39°  30*  N.,  26°  20*  E.), 
wide  field  its  ruins  display  for  the 
labours  of  the  antiquarian,  bcxi.  403. 

Assumptive  idealism  defined,  Ixviii.  345. 

Ate,  examination  of  the  significancy  of 
this  and  similar  terms  employed  by 
Homer,  Ixxvn.  62-67.  Archdeacon 
Williams's  opinion  on  this  point  has 
led  him  to  misapprehend  the  charac- 
ter of  Achilles,  64-67.    See  Homerus, 

Atheism,  M.  Oomte's  observations  on, 
Ixvii.  275. 

-Atheist,  the  proposition  that  there  is  no 
First  Cause,  examined,  liv.  148.  See 
Theology^  Natural. 

Athente  Oxonienses,  amusing  mode  by 
which  Robert  Hooke  endeavoured  to 
have  his  pretensions  as  the  discoverer 
of  gravitation  immortalised  in  that 
chronicle,  Ixxviii.  428-430. 

Athenseus  (living  A.D.  161-180),  lines 
which  he  has  preserved  of  Sappho,  and 
translation  of,  by  Thomas  Moore,  Iv. 
188,  189. 

on  the  recumbency  of  the  Greeks 

at  meat,  no<e,  Ivi.  351.  on  the  ban- 
quets of  Plato  and  Xenophon,  357, 
368.  on  the  feast  of  the  Deipnoso- 
nhists,  363,  364. 

Athenian  entertainment  diuing  the 
great  Panathemean  festival  decribed, 
Ivi.  353-356.  Xenophon's  sympo- 
sium on,  368,  369.  that  of  Plato, 
369-362. 

Athenians,  character  of  the,  Ixi.  325- 
327.  comparison  between,  and  the 
Lacedtemonians,  332-335.  See  Mit- 
chell. 

♦Athens  (37°  58*  N.,  23°  43'  EX  its 
rise  and  fell,  with  views  of  the 
literature,  philosophy,  and  social  life 
of  the  Athenian  people,  by  Sir  Ed- 
ward Lytton  Bulwer,  Ixv.  151.  re- 
marks on  the  pecidiar  powers  Sir 
Edward  has  for  giving  brilliant  pic- 
tures from  their  eventftil  history,  151, 
152.  signal  epochs  in  which  Sir  Ed- 
ward might  have  lavished  the  stores 
of  his  knowledge,  and  the  shrewdness 


of  his  philosophy,  viz. :  race  of  the 
Pelasgians — ^their  agriculture— archi- 
tecture —  navigation — language  and 
civilisation,  152.  the  glories  of  the 
Heoric  times — character  of  Theseus, 
163.  sketch  of  its  history  down  to 
Solon  the  Arbiter — his  estimable  cha- 
racter as  a  moralist  and  politician, 
163,  164.  ^nd  spectacle  of  the 
Persian  invasion,  154.  ages  of  Cimon 
and  Pericles,  154, 165.  various  epochs 
of  its  history  from  Pericles  to  the 
present  time  (1837),  166.  Young  and 
Drummond*s  abortive  attempts  to 
write  its  history,  161, 162.  nse  and 
progress  of  the  drama  in,  169-172. 
See  Bulwer. 

Athens,  lower  part  of  the  ancient  city 
deliberately  annihilated  to  make  room 
for  the  modem  buildings,  Ixxv.  499, 
600.  exertions  of  the  Hellas  govern- 
ment to  discover  and  restore  its  an- 
tiquities, 500-602. 

(Parthenon  of),  architecture  of, 

described  as  an  illustration  of  the 
melody  of  form,  or  linear  harmony, 
Ixxviii.  317,  318. 

Atholl  forest  (66°  61'  N.,  3°  48' W.)  in 
Scotland,  notice  of,  Ixxi.  101-110. 

Atkinson  (James),  the  expedition  into 
Affghanistan,  notes  and  sketches  de- 
scriptive of  the  coimtrv,  contained  in 
a  personal  narrative,  «c.,  by,  Ixxvii. 
261.  on  the  deplorable  state  of  Af- 
ghanistan, under  the  nominal  rule  of 
Dost  Mohammed,  269.     See  East. 

(Richard),  the  medium  through 

whom  Mr  Clerk  communicated  his 
ideas  of  breaking  the  enemy's  line  to 
Lord  Rodney,  li.  8-10. 

Atlantic  Ocean,  small  vessels  which  have 
crossed  it,  Ixvi.  335. 

ocean,  its  level  at  high  and  low 

water  with  the  Pacific  ocean,  Ixxix.  58. 
steam    navigation,    Ixv.    118. 


places  where  navigation  is  (1887) 
pursued  by  the  aid  of  steam,  1 18, 119. 
opinions  stated  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association,  held  at  Bristol  in 
1836,  by  Dr  D.  Lardner  and  Mr 
Field  as  to  the  practicability  of,  119. 
120.  available  operations  of  the 
steam-engine  for  propelling  vessels, 
120,  121.  advantages  and  disa^ 
vantages  of  common  and  featherings 
wheels,  121,  122.  formidable  eflTects 
of  salt  water  on  the  boiler  by  in- 
crustation of  the  hard  matter  held 
in  solution,  122-125.  checking  of  the 
flues  by  the  smoke,  125-127.    pro- 
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portion  of  the  macbinery  and  fUd  to 
the  size  of  the  vessel*  1 27 .  explanation 
ofharse-powerand  tonnage,  128.  con- 
Bomption  of  coal  as  tested  by  experi- 
ments on  land  and  marine  boilers, 
128-130.      power    of  the    different 
kinds    of  fuels  used   in    propelling 
the    vessel,    130-132.      construction 
and  power  of  the  machinery  in  dif- 
ferent steamers  given  to  illustrate  the 
preceding  results,  132-134.    phvsical 
phenomena   attending    the   Atlantic 
ocean,  134.  atmospheric  difficulties — 
the  trade  winds,  134, 135.  ^ulf  stream 
— un&vourable  weather  on  the  zone 
of  the  ocean  marked   out   by  the 
stream,  135.     heavy  sea  prevalent 
across  the   Atlantic,   135.     average 
performance  of  the  liners  both  out- 
ward and   homeward,  ib,    effect  of 
the  winds  and  the  heavy  seas  on  the 
rotation  of  the  naddle- wheels,  137, 
138.     stowage  of  coals  and  tonnage 
of  the  vessels,  138.      capadtv  and 
power  of  the  government  steam  nisate 
Medea  tested  as  a  criterion  by  which 
to  judge  of  the  likelv  results  of  having 
steamers  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  138- 
140.  shortest  routes  between  America 
and  Ireland  considmd,  141, 142.  ab- 
stract of  the  preceding  views,  and  fears 
that  may  be  entertained  of  a  successful 
result,  142-145.  beneficial  effects  that 
steam  navigation  would  likely  have  on 
the  wdfare  of  LreUnd,  145, 146. 

Atmosphere,  natural  means  of  purifying 
it,  Ixviii.  431. 

Atmospheric  air,  various  effects  of  the 
deemcity  of,  described,  Ixxx.  444- 
447,  and  467,  468. 

qualities  it  must  possess  to  fit  it 

for  the  purpose  of  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal life,liv.  152. 

Atonement,  doctrine  o^  as  viewed  by 
the  *^  apc^lical  succession"  school,  and 
as  Scripture  teaches  us,  Ixiii.  61,  62. 

Attah  (town  ot  7°  30'  N.,  7°  10*  K), 
on  the  river  Quorra,  enterprising  spirit 
of  the  population,  IxvL  341. 

Atterbury  (Bishop  Francis,  1662-1732), 
confederacy  he  formed  with  Boyle  and 
others,  at  Oxford,  to  reply  to  Dr 
Bentley's  dis^uisidon  on  the  spurious- 
.ness  dT  the  epistles  of  Phalaris,  li.  331. 
share  he  had  in  the  undertaking,  332. 
banished  f(ur  his  adherence  to  the  Pre- 
tender, 356. 

Attica  (38°  0'  N.,  23°  40*  E.),,  extent 
and  population  of,  as  at  the  census  of 
Demetnus  Phalereus,  bd.  325. 


Attic  entertainments,  during  the  greater 
Panathensean  festival,  Ivi.  352-355. 
character  of  the  conversation  at,  356. 
their  variety  of  convivial  song,  366. 

Attila,  a  romance  by  G.  P.  R.  James, 
Ixv.  180.  extract  from  the  scene  be- 
tween Theodore  and  Neva,  191, 193. 
See  Jamei. 

(King  of  the  Huns),  an  epic  poem 

by  the  Rev.  William  Herbert,  Ixvi. 
261.  is  the  age  of  epic  poetry  past  ? 
261, 262.  great  epics  alwavs  produced 
where  the  genius  of  a  people  had  been 
called  into  action  by  great  events,  262- 
264.  present  state  of  modem  poetry 
of  an  anti-epic  tendency,  264-266.  a 
great  poet  at  the  present  time  would 
find  the  best  opening  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  epic,  266.  rules  which 
regulate  epic  poetry,  266-269.  the 
machinery  reqinred  for  an  epic  poem 
is  that  of  thought  and  intelligence,  not 
of  superhuman  agency,  269-272.  sub- 
ject of  the  epic,  273.  criticism  and 
extracts  from,  with  commentaries  to 
render  dear  the  sequence  of  the  epic, 
273.  night  picture  of  the  fidd  of 
Chalons,  273,  274.  aspect  of  it 
in  the  morning,  274.  appearance  of 
Attila,  275.  aspiration  of  Nycoltha, 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Bactria,  275, 

276.  address  of  Satan  to  Honoria, 
the  sister  of  the  Emperor  Valentinian, 

277,  278.  Honoria's  defence  of  her 
conduct,  278,  279.  her  voyage  to 
Italy  through  the  J&ffetJi  Sea,  279. 
reflection  on  the  meeting  of  those  we 
love  after  death,  280,  281.  descrip- 
tion  of  the  appearance  of  spring,  281 , 
282.  simile  in  describing  the  descent 
of  Attila's  army  upon  tne  plains  of 
Ital^,  282.  fall  of  the  town  of 
Aqmleia,  282,  283.  vision,  and  open- 
ing  passage  of  the  mysterious  pageant 
upon  the  surface  of  the  cavemed 
lake,  283,  284.  simile  of  the  gradual 
and  benumbing  progress  of  vice  in  a 
naturally  great  mind,  285.  interview 
of  Pope  Leo  with  Attila,  285-287. 
disappearance  of  Attila's  demon-steed, 
Orana,  287,  288.  attempted  escape 
of  Nycoltha  and  Andages,  frt>m  the 
mountain  recesses  of  Attila's  camp, 

288.  lines  on  their  first  and  last  kiss, 

289.  sudden  and  mysterious  death  of 
Attila,  289,  290.  remarks  <m  the 
poem,  290.  serious  defects  under 
which  it  labours— 3/(fv^  it  affords  no 
very  available  materials  for  poetry, 
291.    $econdy  there  is  a  vagueness  and 
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want  of  firm  characteristic  delineation 
about  the  characters,  291,  292.  third, 
the  descriptions  bear  an  undue  pro- 
portion to  the  action,  292.  has  mu- 
tated Milton,  where  that  great  poet 
has  been  least  successful,  292.  quo- 
tations to  prove  this,  293,  294. 

Attorney  and  solicitor,  distinguished, 
note,  box.  11. 

.  (Avmii)  in  France,  characteris- 

tics of,  as  described  in  the<<  Physiologie 
de  r  Homme  de  Loi,"  Ixxviii.  147. 

Attorneys  and  proctors,  power  possessed 

the  House  of  Commons,  Ixxz.  487. 

Attwood  (Thomas,  M.P.),  his  position 
when  examined  before  the  bank  com- 
mittee in  1832,  Ivii.  12. 

Aubery  (Colonel),  account  of  his  gam- 
bling transactions,  Ixxx.  35,  36. 

Auckland  (George  Eden,  Lord,  1784- 
1849),  appointed  a  member  of  Earl 
Ghrey's  cabinet — his  political  character, 
lix.  516. 

.  policy  he  pursued  during  the 

time  he  was  Qovemor-General  of  In^ 
dia,  1835-1841,  Ixxi.  332.  con^rratu- 
latory  address  to,  from  the  Hindoos 
of  Calcutta,  on  the  success  of  his 
administration,  note,  336.  prompti- 
tude and  vigour  with  which  his  views 
have  been  carried  out,  353.  See  In- 
dui,  British. 

defence    of  his    policy    when 


Governor-General  of  India,  Ixxvii. 
264-299.  one  of  the  best  administra- 
tors in  every  civil  branch  of  the 
government  that  Britain  ever  sent  to 
India,  299,  300.    See  Eatt, 

Auctioneers'  Advertisements,  flowery 
style  of-^Lord  Erskine's  speech,  on 
behalf  of  a  client  who  had  purchased  a 
farm  on  the  faith  of  Mr  Christie's 
description,  Ixxvii.  13. 

Audubon  (John  James),  birds  of  America 
described,  with  engravings,  by,  noticed, 
note,  liii.  360. 

his  illustrations  of  American  or- 

nithology,  the  most  splendid  work  on 
natural  history  ever  publi^ed,  note, 
Ixxvii.  474. 

his  estimate  of  the  number  of  the 


passenger-pigeon  (Columba  migrato- 
ria)  in  its  visita  te  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio,  Ixxviii.  73. 

on  the   speed   of  sea  turtles, 


Augustine  (one  of  the  Others),  credulity 
of,  Ixxx.  355,  356. 

Auks  {Aeca  aUos)  niimber  of,  in  the 
Polar  regions,  Ixxviii.  73,  74. 

Aulaire  (M.  le  Coimt  de  St.),  his  trans- 
lation of  Goethe'sFaust  into  French — 
remarks  on  the  difficulty  attending  its 
translation,  IviL  132, 133. 

Aul4Jo  (John),  quoted  as  to  the  ascent 
of  the  glacier  of  Bossons,  note,  Ixxv. 
64. 

Anna,  a  principal  chief  of  Tahiti,  his 
address  on  wishing  to  become  a  chris- 
tian missionary  among  the  islands  of 
the  south'  sea,  Ivii.  85. 

Auricular  confession,  writings  of  the  Ro- 
mish church  on,  Ixxii.  214-217.  See 
Hallam. 

Aurisacra  fames,  the  motive  of  the  first 
Spanish  colonisation  in  America  and 
the  Indies,  Ixxi.  10. 

Auroras  BoreaUs — Captain  Badc's'  ob- 
servations on  their  influence  on  the 
magnetic  needle  tn  the  artic  regions, 
Ixiii.  313,  814. 

Aurungzebe  (emperor  of  Hindostan,  d. 
1707),  condition  of  the  empire  before 
and  after  his  death,  Ixx.  802. 

Austen  (Jane,  1775-1817),  the  style, 
truth,  and  characteristics  of  her  writ> 
ings  analysed,  li.  448-450. 

as  a  novelist,  compared  with  Miss 

Martineau,  Ixix.  495. 

as  a  writer,  approaches  nearest 


Ixxx.  411.  description  of  the  green 
turtle,  412.  on  the  disinclination  of 
crocodiles  to  annoy  the  human  race, 
425. 


of  all  to  the  manner  of  Shakspere, 
bqcvi.  561,  562. 

Austin  (Lady),  her  connection  with  Wil- 
liam Cowper,  and  if  there  was  an 
engagement  existing  between  them, 
bdii.  363-366. 

(Sarah),  characteristics  of  Goethe, 

IviL  371.  her  remarks  on  translation, 
371,  372.  succeeded  in  faithfulW  re- 
presenting the  characteristics  of  the 
German  school  of  writers,  372.  should 
not  have  attempted  literal  versions  of 
passages  from  Goethe's  lyrical  pieces 
and  ekgies,  372-274.  German  writers 
from  whence  she  has  derived  her  mate- 
rials,  374.  adds  little  to  our  knowledge 
of  his  personal  history,  375.  has  ab- 
stained from  pronouncing  her  own  opi> 
nions,  but  has  placed  before  us  the  opi- 
nion of  his  contemponuries,  376,  377. 
reasons  for,  not  justly  conduded,  37  7 » 
379.  extract  displaying  her  admir- 
able talent  for  translation,  385,  380. 
recommendation  to  Mrs  Austin  to 
translate  his  prose  ftngments,  402, 
403.     See  Ooethe, 
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AQstm  (SarahX  ''Thoughts  on  Educa- 
tion," Ixx.  149.     See  Education, 

translation  of  Frederick  Von 

Raumer's  Letters  on  England  in  1835, 
IxiiL  198.  admirablj  translated,  223. 
See  Raumer, 

Australia,  colonisation  of,  considered, 
bod.  517-534.     See  Colonisation, 

(South),  second  report  of  the 

adect  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on,  Ixxv.  140.  settlement  of 
this  colony  tried  as  an  experiment  to  test 
the  merits  of  the  '<  Wakefield  theory" 
of  colonisation,  140.  failure  of,  and 
expense  to  the  mother  country,  141. 
142.  hardly  any  information  known 
at  that  time  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
colony,  142,  143.  account  of  the  ne- 
gotiations with  government  that  the 
company  might  have  the  sole  manage- 
ment of  the  colony — ^views  of  Lord 
Ripon,  143, 144.  ofLord  Stanley,  144. 
powers  which  the  crown  was  inclined 
to  yield,  145-148.  three  principles  of 
colonisation  involved  in  its  settlement 
— these  stated  at  length,  149-153. 
powers  granted  to  eight  commissioners 
unconnected  with  the  Colonial  Office, 
153-155.  series  of  miscarriages  ex- 
hibitedinitsmanagement,  155-157.  re- 
commendations of  the  committee,  157. 
which  will  thus  allow  the  Wakefield 
principles  a  fair  trial  in  South  Aus- 
tralia, 157»  158.  raisinjg  of  the  mini- 
mum price  of  land  objected  to,  158, 
159.  Colonel  Gawler's  expenditure — 
this  trtMied  with  too  great  lenity  by  the 
committee,  160, 161.  conflictin|p  testi- 
mony at  to  the  natural  productiveness 
of  the  colony,  161.  its  present  position 
and  prosi>ects,  162. 

Austria — mild,  regular,  and  quiet  policy 
of;iii.  112. 

— ^  relations  in  which  she  stands 
to  Russia,  Iv.  266.  and  to  the  other 
European  kingdoms  and  states,  267> 
268.  her  safety  greatly  depends  on 
having  Poland  settled  by  the  fulfilment 
of  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  269. 

her  dominemng  influence  over, 


and  policy  towards,  Italy,  Iv.    375- 

S77. 

house  of^  their  connection  with 


Philip  III.  of  Spain,  Ivi.  508.    war  of 
the  fucoessbn,  517.     See  Spain, 

Europe  has  a  deep  mterest  in 


knowing  the  character  and  pursuits  of 
thoae  men  whom  her  government  con- 
fide at  traitors,  Ivii.  478,  479.  mise- 
inflicted  on  PeUico,  Maroncelli, 


and  Gonfalonieri,  in  the  dungeons  of, 
480,  481.  character  of  the  emperor 
of,  482  personally  superintends  the 
state  prison  of  Spielberg,  ib,  compels 
her  population  to  attend  to  a  regular 
system  of  education,  506. 

Austria— the  only  kingdom  of  Germany 
which  does  not  send  any  representative 
to  the  Scientific  Association  of  Ger- 
many,  Ix.  369. 

published  a  decree  in  1 826,  giving 

freedom  to  every  slave  touching  Aus- 
trian soil,  Ixiii.  382.  expected  to  co- 
operate in  the  complete  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade,  382. 

British  trade  with,  before  and 


after  the  commercial  treaty  of  1837, 
1838,  Ixxi.  568,  569. 
settlement  of  the  female  line 


of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  by  *the 
Pragmatic  sanction,'  Ixxv.  229.  per- 
sonal qualities  of  the  Empress  Maria 
Theresa,  ib.  Silesia  invaded  by 
Frederic  the  Great — criminal  conduct 
of  Frederic  considered,  230-232.  en- 
thusiasm of  the  Hungarian  king- 
dom towards  Maria  Theresa,  234, 235. 
policy  of  the  Court  of  Vienna,  254- 
258 .  Maria  Theresa's  letter  to  Madame 
de  Pompadour,  268.  See  Frederic. 
broad  line  of  demarcation  be- 


tween the  several  classes  of  society  in 
—description  of  the  Vienna  citizens, 
Ixvii.  166.  great  changes  in,  167, 168. 
agricidture  of,  neglected  in  en- 


deavouring   to   force    manufactures, 

Ixxviii.  14. 

the  Bohemian  the  most  im- 


portant part  of  her  population,  Ixxviii. 
363. 

Austrian  Italy,  notices  of,  Ixxii.  471. 

LomlNurdy — tour  in,   by  John 

Barrow,  in  the  year  1841,  Ixxv.  453. 
See  Barrow. 

Authenticity,  difference  between  the,  and 
genuineness  of  a  book,  li.  352.  Bishop 
Newton's  definition  of,  quoted,  352. 

Authorities,  old,  not  destroyed  by  new 
discoveries,  li.  388,  389. 

Authority,  from  whom  derived?  Iv.  32, 
33. 

Authors,  continual  efforts  they  have  to 
make  to  please  the  public,  li.  146, 147. 
must  be  judged  by  their  best  per- 
formance, not  their  last,  153. 

oppressive  taxation  on  paner  and 

advertisements  affects  not  only  their 
profits,  but  prevents  many  a  book  from 
being  published,  liii.  432.  ii\justice  of 
having,  with  publishers,  to  give  eleven 
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copies  of  their  works  to  public  libraries, 
436. 

Authors  of  dramatic  literature — disad- 
yautageous  position  they  stand  in  in 
re^rd  to  remuneration  and  fame, 
Ivii.  304-312.     See  Drama, 

overhead,  the  worst  paid  craft 

in  Christendom,  facvi.  101. 

(dramatic),  the  present  (1843) 


system  of  having  large  theatres,  and  of 
keeping  both  tragic  and  comic  com- 
pames,  injurious  to  them,  Ixxviii.  392, 
395.  a  proper  classification  of  actors 
would  stimulate,  396. 

Autobiographies,  generally  the  offering 
of  self-love,  liii.  82. 

their  division  into  two  classes, 

Ixxvi.  121.  obstacles  which  prevent 
the  true  state  of  the  writer's  mind 
being  known,  121,  122.  no  instance 
of  a  lawyer  being  known  to  be  his 
own  biographer,  122,  123. 

Autobioj^ph^  and  Biography — charac- 
teristic distmction  between,  Ixvi.  6,  7. 

.  beneficial  effects  of,  Ixxiv.  105, 

106. 


Auura,  a  chief  of  the  Island  of  Runrtn, 
influence  which  he  had  in  civilising 
and  christianising  it,  Ivii.  90-92. 

Auveigne  (46**  30'  N.,  2°  60'  E.),  vol- 
canoes of,  Ixix.  407-421. 

Ava  {2V  60'  N.,  96«  20*  E.),  sketdi  of 
British  relations  with  it  before  the 
Affghanistan  war  in  1838, 1839,  Ixxi. 
332-334. 

■  remarkable  instance  of  the  pride 

and  igncMrance  of  the  court  of,  ixxi. 
366-361.     See  India,  British. 

Axioms,  analysis  of  the  question,  Does 
mathematical  demonstration  depend 
upon  axioms,  or  upon  definitions,  or 
upon  both,  and  what  is  the  real  nature 
of  them?  Ixvii.  83-98.  See  Mathe- 
maticaZ  RecLSoning,  and  WTieweU. 

Azalea,  flower  of,  from  which  the  poison- 
ous honey  found  at  Trebisond,  in 
Ada-Minor,  is  extracted,  Ixxvii.  468, 
469. 

Azani (39^  16'  N.,  29^  42*  E.),  dty  of,  in 
Asia-Minor,  exquisite  remains  which 
its  ruins  display,  Ixxi.  406. 

Azzurini  Conti,  Ix.  27,  28.     See  Ckmii, 
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Babbagb  (Charles)  on  the  economy  of 
machinery  and  manufactures,  Ivi  313. 
object  of  the  work  and  important  field 
of  inquiry  it  presents,  ib,  has  classed 
the  advantages  under  three  divisions, 
or  heads,  313-316.  invention  of  the 
loom  by  Cartwright — number  of  looms 
in  1830,  and  wages  of  those  employed 
in  the  works,  316.    manufacture  of 

Saper — ^machines  of  Mr  Didot,  and 
Ir  Dickinson,  317,  318.  copybz 
of  types  by  stereotyping,  318.  and 
on  the  taking  of  engravings  on 
steel  by  pressiure  from  soft  steel,  318, 
819.  influence  of  machinery  in  reduc- 
ing expense,  319.  durability  of  a  ma- 
chme  in  influencing  the  price  of  its 
work,  319,  320.  cost  of  verifying 
whether  an  article  be  of  the  precise 
quality  represented,  i.e.,  not  adulter- 
ated, 320, 321 .  fiscal  regulations  to  put 
down  the  frauds  practised  in  the  bun- 
dling of  flax,  and  packing  butter  from 
Ireland,  of  no  avail,  321, 322.  proper 
distribution  of  labour  enjoyed  m  ma- 
nufactures, 322.  real  advantage  of 
steam  power,  that,  by  it,  work  can  be 
carried  on  anywhere,  323.  division  of 
mental  and  manual  labour  aided  by 
machinery,  exemplified  in  the  office  of  a 


leading  morning  newspaper,  323-325. 
quotation  from  his  book,  with  respect 
to  mechanical  inventors,  326,  326. 
causes  which  have  led  to  the  manufac- 
turing eminence  of  Britain,  327-829. 
influence  of  taxation  on  manufactures, 
329.  illustration  of  the  effect  of  taxa- 
tion in  stimulating  invention,  829- 
331.  erroneous  view  he  has  taJcen  of 
the  profits  and  capital  of  the  book- 
selling trade,  331,  332. 
Babbage  (Charles),  communications  re- 
garcUng  his  Calculating  Engine,  lix. 
264.  first  announcement  df,  to  the 
world,  t6.  regarded  by  many  in  the  light 
of  a  philosophical  curiosity,  266.  tune 
already  taken  in  its  formation,  265, 
266.  variety  of  numerical  tables  he  has 
published,  267.  precautions  adopted 
by,  in  the  calculation  of  his  tables  of 
logarithms,  276.  benefits  to  be  dmved 
from  the  invention  of  his  tables,  283. 
method  of  differences,  selected  as  the 
basis  of  the  calculations,  284.  observa-. 
tions  on  a  numerical  table,  284,  286. 
(See  Numerical  Tables.)  examples 
showing  the  fourth  power  of  the  na- 
tural numbers,  285-287.  this  maj  be 
produced  by  the  operation  of  addition 
alone,  287,  288.    each  addition  eon- 
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meU  only  of  two  operation8»  288. 
tal>let  showing  the  method  of  calculat- 
ing addition  and  carriage,  with  figured 
plans  explanatory  of  the  process,  290- 
295.  nature  of  the  mechanism  hv 
which  the  adding  process  is  effected, 
29^297.  the  same  as  to  the  process 
of  carrying,  297-299.  further  mechani- 
cal contriranoes  for  the  machine  cal- 
culating rightlj,  299-302,  explanation 
of  the  means  to  enable  it  to  print  its 
calculations,  302-304.  explanation  of 
the  machine  as  it  reaUy  is,  305-308. 
Actual  powers  of  the  machinery  greatly 
transcend  its  original  design,  308. 
peculiarly  applicable  to  calculations 
required  in  astronomy,  309-3 11.  in- 
fonns  its  attendants  when  an  a4just- 
mentisre<|uired,311.  capable  of  scar- 
ing numerical  equations  which  have 
rational  roots,  ib,  and  of  calculating 
to  the  extent  of  thirty  decimal  places, 
812.  Mr  Babbage  led,  by  the  im- 
possibility of  bearing  in  mind  the 
Tariety  of  motions,  to  the  contriyance 
of  a  scheme  of  mechanical  notation, 
313.  (Bee  AfeehaniecU  Notation),  its 
discoyery  has  led  to  a  multituae  of 
mechamcal  contriyances,  319,  320. 
calculating  machine  inyented  by  Pas- 
cal, 320.  as  also  by  seyeral  individuals, 
321,  322.  difference  between  them 
and  Mr  Babbage's,  as  expressed  by 
Mr  Golebrook,  322,  323.  report  on, 
by  the  Royal  Society,  323-325.  Mr 
Babbage  engaged  by  goyemuient  to 
construct  his  calculating  machine  for 
the  national  use,  325.  suspension  of  the 
progress  of  the  work,  but  the  cause  not 
Juiowii*326.  duty  dTMr  Babbage  and 
goyemment  to  haye  the  machine  con- 
structed without  deUy,  327. 

Baber  (Bey.  UcHory  Heryey),  niemoirs 
of  the  life,  opinions,  and  writings  of 
DrWieli^  lyi.  222.  his  researches 
relating  to  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  E^lish,  noU^  239. 

Eaber-Baber-Padishah  (Sultan  Zuheir- 
ed-deoi-Mohammed,  1481-1530^  his 
inyasion  of  Mewar,  lii.  96.  dereated 
by  the  Rana-Sanga  at  Kanua,  ib,  his 
excess  in  win^  and  renouncement  of 
its  use,  97.  his  yictory  oyer  the  Raj- 
poots, 96. 

Babylonian  empire  (33*  (/  N.,  45*  0'  E.), 
fix.  1 1 3.  antiquity  of  the  ci^  of  Baby- 
lon, ib,  domestic  industry  and  inland 
trade  ci,  113,  114.  maritime  com- 
merce 0^  on  the  Persian  Qul^  114, 
115. 


'Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  the  ballet  of^  at  an 
Athenian  banquet,  described,  IvL  355, 
356. 

Back  (Sir  George,  Captain,  R.N.),  Nar- 
rative of  the  Arctic  land  expedition 
to  the  mouth  of  the  great  Fish  Riyer, 
and  along  the  shores  of  the  Arctic 
ocean,  in  the  years  1833,  1834,  and 
1835,by,lxiii.  287.  undertaken  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  Captain  (Sir 
Charles)  Ross  and  his  expeditionary 
party,  287, 288.  leaves  Liverpool,  288. 
reception  in  America,  289.  enters  the 
St  Lawrence  river,  ib,  generosity  of 
the  Americans  at  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
289,  290.  reaches  Norway-house  on 
the  Jack  river,  290.  leaves  it,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  Buffalo  lake,  ib.  picturesque 
view  from  Portage  la  Loche,  ib,  meets 
Mr  M'Leod  at  Pine  Portage,  291. 
description  of  a  party  of  the  Slave- 
Lake  Indians,  291,  292.  receives  in- 
formation regarding  the  rivers  Thlew- 
ee-choh,  and  T6h-low,  292.  resolves 
to  descend  the  former,  ib.  leaves  one- 
half  of  his  crew  at  Fort-Reliance, 
under  Mr  M'Leod,  292.  appearance 
of  the  country  at  the  great  Slave 
Lake,  292,  293.  ascends  the  Hoar- 
frost  river — molested  by  sand- flies  and 
mosquitoes,  293,  294.  enters  several 
lakes  till  Lake  Aylmer  is  reached, 
294,  295.  discovers  the  source  of  the 
Thlew-ee-choh,  295.  embarks  on  the 
river,  and  arrives  at  Musk-ox  Lake, 

296.  retraces  his  way  to  Fort-Reli- 
ance— description  of  the  scenery,  ib, 
spends  the  winter  at  Fort-Reliaiicey 

297.  sufferings  which  his  party  and 
the  Indians  endured  from  famine, 
297-300.  extraordinary  rigour  of  the 
weather,  300,  301.  frightful  atroci- 
ties committed  by  an  Indian,  301, 

302.  affectionate  conduct  of  the  In- 
dian chiefs  in  procuring  meat,  302, 

303.  receives  mtelligenoe  of  the  safe 
return  of  Captain  Ross  and  his  party 
to  England  303.  proceeds  agam  to 
Thlew-ee-choh,  304.  dangers  en- 
countered in  the  descent,  305,  306. 
meets  with  a  party  of  Esquimaux, 
306,  307.  method  followed  by  a 
female  of  the  party  while  her  por- 
trait was  taking,  307.  reaches  the 
Polar  Sea,  t^.  attempts  to  survey  the 
coast,  and  is  led  tobeueve  that  a  cur- 
rent runs  from  the  westward  along  the 
coast  to  the  left,  308,  309.  names  it 
William  IV. 's  Land,  309.  proceeds 
homeward  to  Fort -Reliance,  ib.    de- 
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ficription  of  a  splendid  waterfall  | 
(PajTT*s)  on  the  Ah-hd-dessy  rirer,  \ 
309,  310.  reaches  Fort-Reliance, 
where  he  spends  the  winter,  310,  311. 
departure  from  it,  and  arrival  at 
Lirerpool,  311.  abstract  of  the  me- 
teorological obsenrations,  311,  312. 
experiments  made  on  the  intensity 
and  effect  of  the  cold,  312,  313.  ob- 
serration  on  the  influence  of  the 
Aurora  Borealis  on  the  magnetic 
needle,  313, 314.  important  additions 
made  to  onr  geographical  knowledge 
by  the  expedition,  314.  progress  of 
education  and  religious  instruction 
among  the  Indians  at  SauU  Ste. 
Marie,  315,  316. 

Back  (Sir  George,  Captain,  R.N.),  peril- 
ous and  fearM  position  his  vessel, 
the  Terror,  was  placed  in,  when  in  the 
Polar  sea,  Ixxviii.  81,  82. 

Bacon  (Francis,  Lord,  1561-1626),  his 
observations  on  the  high  state  of  the 
law  of  Scotland,  li.  127. 

the  philosophy  of  the  doctrines 

in  his  "  Novum  Organum  **  attacked 
by  Sir  David  Brewster,  as  not  being 
original,  or  allowed  to  be  so  by  philo- 
BO^ers,  Ivi.  29-37. 

.  his  remarks  on  the  condition  of 


the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  his  time,  Ivi.  207. 

on  the  nature  and  object  of  logic. 


Ivii.  214. 

his  views  on  the  inutility  of 


mathematics  in  sharpening  the  in- 
tellect, bdi.  460,  451. 
♦. the  works  ot  by  Basil  Mon- 
tagu— ^merits  of  this  edition,  Ixv. 
1,  2.  remarks  on  the  proper  esti- 
mation of  character,  2,  4.  parallel 
between  this  life  of  Bacon,  and  the 
life  of  Cicero,  by  Middleton,  4,  6. 
character  of  the  leading  statesmen  in 
England  at  his  time,  and  from  what 
causes  their  views  were  cultivated,  6. 
eloquence  and  style  of,  8.  length  of 
time  which  the  ministers  of  Eliza- 
beth retained  office  —  their  incor- 
ruptible fidelity  to  the  state,  8,  9. 
Bacon's  mother  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Anthony  Coke,  and  attainments  which 
distinguished  her  as  a  scholar,  9, 
10.  remarks  on  the  necessary  study 
of  the  ancient  languages  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  as  the  only  means  by 
which  information  could  be  acquired, 
10,  11.  more  instruction  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  modem  languages,  11. 
early  years  of  Bacon,  12.   charaetAr  of 


Whitgifl,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
t&.  did  Bacon  plan,  while  at  college,  his 
great  intellectual  revolution?  13.'  visits 
the  continent — ^his  literary  and  scien- 
tific pursuits  when  there,  ib,  death 
of  his  &ther,  f&.  his  services  refused 
by  government — probable  cause,  the 
jealousy  of  his  uncle,  Lord  Bur- 
leigh, 13-15.  entered  Gray's  Inn — 
his  legal  attainments,  15, 16.  sat  in 
Parliament  in  1593-- Ben  Jonson's 
high  opinion  of  his  eloquence,  16. 
part  he  took  in  politics — offence  he 
gave  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  minis- 
ters, by  one  of  his  speeches,  17.  at- 
taches himself  to  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
17.  £arl  of  Essex's  influence  over 
Que^i  Elizabeth,  17,  18.  factions 
whidi  divided  Queen  Elizabeth's 
court  and  her  councils  towards  the 
dose  of  her  reign,  18,  19.  imper- 
ceptible progress  of  Protestantism 
since  the  Reformation,  t6.  remaricable 
conversation  between  the  Earl  of 
Essex  and  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  when 
Essex  was  endeavouring  to  obtain  the 
office  of  attorney- general  for  Bacon, 
20.  generous  conduct  of  Essex  in 
presenting  Bacon  with  an  estate,  21. 
pubhcation  of  his  essays — depressed 
state  of  his  fortunes,  ib.  pays  his  ad- 
dresses to  Dame  Hatton,  in  order  to 
make  his  fortune  by  marriage — his 
case  pleaded  by  Essex,  22.  appeared 
as  counsel  for  the  prosecution  against 
Essex,  when  tried  for  high  treason, 
22-25.  (See  Essex),  examination 
of  Mr  Montagu's  arguments  in  sup- 
porting Bacon's  conduct  toward  Es- 
sex, 25.  his  obligations  to  the  Queen 
and  to  the  Earl  considered,  25, 
26.  and  his  own  advancement  and  his 
duty  to  his  country,  26.  27.  on 
the  duty  of  a  public  prosecutor  to 
exercise  discretion  when  a  prisoner  is 
denied  the  help  of  counsel,  27,  28. 
endeavoured  to  make  the  Earl's  con- 
duct  appear  worse  than  it  really  was, 
28,  29.  degrading  conduct  in  his 
writing  the  **  Dedaration  of  the  Trea- 
sons of  Robert,  Earl  of  Essex,"  29. 
real  explanation  of  this  was,  that 
his  room  character  was  not  of  a 
high  order,  and  that  self- aggrandise, 
ment  was  his  ruling  object,  29-31. 
death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  3 1 .  charac- 
ter of  James  I.  as  a  king,  and  what 
it  would  havie  been  as  a  priest,  ib. 
influence  which  James'  aocessicm  to  the 
throne  had  on  the  fortune  of  Bacon,  ib. 
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amtisiiig  reasons  he  had  for  being 
knighted — his  marriage  32.  servile 
conduct  towards  Lord  Southampton, 
ib.  iniuenoe  his  talents  had  over  the 
public  contrasted  with  that  which 
iValler  possessed,  33,  34.  his  offi- 
cial career  till  appointed  Attorney- 
General  in  1612,  34.  his  conduct 
in  Parliament — ^his  conducting  of  the 
great  case  of  the  Post  NcUi — ^publi- 
cation of  his  works,  34,  35.  his 
perrerting  of  the  laws,  to  the  vilest 
purposes  of  tyranny,  in  the  case  of 
Olhrer  St  John,  35.  his  tampering 
with  the  judges  on  the  trial  of 
Peacham,  and  putting  that  reverend 
gentleman  to  the  torture,  35,  36. 
prirate  consultations  of  the  crown- 
officers  with  the  judges  not  allowed  by 
law,  36,  37.  renews  the  disgraceful 
practice  of  torturing,  37.  38.  un- 
worthy  ambition  explains  all  his 
actions,  38,  39.  attaches  himself  to 
Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  40. 
Essex  and  Buckingham  contrasted, 
40,  41.  mode  in  which  Bacon  was 
treated  by  both,  41.  Bacon  appointed 
keeper  of  the  great  seal — his  grave 
and  dignified  address  in  his  court,  41, 

42.  aided  the  king  and  his  favourites 
in  granting  patents  of  monopoly,  42, 

43.  his  judicial  conduct  most  repre- 
hensible, 44,  45.  both  he  and  his 
dependents  bribed  by  those  engaged 
in  chancery  suits,  45.  his  bright 
position  at  this  tune,  ib,  his  ani- 
mosity i^ainst  Sir  Edward  Coke,  t6. 
interferes  to  prevent  the  marriage  ot 
Sir  John  Villiers  with  Sir  Edward 
Ck>ke's  daughter,  46.  his  humiliating 
submission  to  Buckingham,  46,  47. 
greatdignity  he  lived  in,  atYork  House 
— celebration  of  his  sixtieth  year,  47. 
his  visits  to  his  country  house  at  Gor- 
hambury,  48.  raised  to  the  title  of 
ViBCOunt  St  Albans,  ib,  convocation 
of  James*  third  Parliament,  48,  49. 
alarm  spread  through  the  court  when 
the  Parliament  proceeded  to  discuss 
the  public  grievances,  49,  50.  charge 
brought  against  Bacon  for  corruption, 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  50,  51. 
conduct  of  Bacon — endeavoured  to 
work  on  the  fears  and  vanity  of  James 
to  stop  proceedings  against  him,  but 
without  effect,  51,  52.  allows  his 
guilt,  52, 53.  sentence  pronounced  by 
the  Lords,  53.  Mr  Montagu's  at- 
tempt to  vindicate  Bacon's  reputation, 
53.  remariu  on  his  assertion  tiiat  Bacon 


was  innocent,  and  that  he  pleaded 
guilty  to  please  the  king,  53,  54.  in 
thus  attempting  to  vindicate  Bacon, 
the  foulest  of  all  aspersions  is  cast 
on  his  reputation,  54.  rests  his  case 
on  two  grounds,  Jirst^  that  presents 
were  usual  and  not  discreditable; 
second,  that  they  were  not  taken 
as  bribes,  55.  his  defence  of  the 
Jirst^  both  from  ancient  and  modem 
authorities,  indefensible,  yet  it  is  al- 
lowed bribes  were  given  to  judges,  ib. 
this  no  moral  justification,  55,  56. 
even  in  Bacon's  age  the  practice, 
though  common,  was  universally  al- 
lowed to  be  imiustifiable — opinion  of 
Hugh  Latimer  m  one  of  his  nomilies, 
56-58.  his  argument,  that  the  people 
of  this  age  view  Bacon's  conduct 
differently  from  his  own  age,  refuted — 
leniency  of  both  houses  towards  Bacon, 
58,  59.  his  second  defence  that  he 
took  gifts,  but  not  bt-ibes,  futile,  60. 
the  only  gifls  he  received  publicly  prove 
him  to  have  been  guilty  of  the  other 
charges,  60,  61.  argument  that  he 
had  decided  against  those  who  bribed 
him,  61.  memorable  case  of  the 
Go^zmans  in  Paris  cited  as  an  ex- 
ample, 61,  62.  mitigation  of  his  sen- 
tencc — hi^h  style  in  which  he  con^ 
tinned  to  live,  62,  63.  literary  studies 
at  Gorhambury,  63.  cause  of,  and 
circumstances  attending,  his  death, 
63, 64.  will  of,  64.  contemplation  of 
his  life,  103, 104. 
♦Bacon's  philosophy — chief  peculiarity 
of,  Ixv.  64,  G5,  utility  and  progress 
the  object  of  all  his  speculations,  65. 
ancient  philosophy  disclaimed  being 
useful,  and  was  content  to  be  station- 
ary,  ib.  iise  of  philosophy  according 
to  Posidonius  and  Seneca,  65-67. 
the  whole  body  of  ancient  philosophy 
tainted  by  the  spirit  which  pervaded 
Seneca,  67.  the  writhigs  of  the  an- 
cient philosophers  contain  incom- 
parable specimens  of  dialectical  and 
rhetorical  art,  68.  but  nus-directed 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  68,  69. 
they  did  not  neglect  science,  but  con- 
sidered it  merely  as  a  mental  exer- 
cise, 69.  doctrines  of  the  Epicureans 
did  not  better  their -own  or  their 
neighbours'  condition,  70.  effects  of 
Christianity  on  the  progress  of  phi- 
losophy, 70-71.  and  of  the  invention 
of  printing  and  gunpowder,  7 1 .  causes 
that  predisposed  the  public  mind  to 
give  a  turn  to  philosophic  pursuits. 
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ib,  it  is  chiefly  to  tlie  great  reformation 
in  religion,  that  the  great  reformation 
in  philosophy  is  due,  72.  first  effect  of 
this  reformation  was  in  giving  an  Un- 
due importance  to  the  mere  graces  of 
style,  ib.  Bacon  not  the  first  who  rose 
up  against  the  Aristotelian  philosophy, 
when  at  the  height  of  its  nower,  73. 
difference  between  the  philosophy  of 
Bacon  and  that  of  Plato,  ib,    r»z., 
in   regard    to    arithmetic,   73,    74. 
mathematics,  74-76.     astronomy,  76. 
alphabetical  writing,  76,  77.     science 
of  medicine,  77,  78.     science  of  legis- 
lation, 79.    form  in  which  laws  ought 
to  be  drawn,  79,  80.     aim  of  both 
philosophers,  80  83.    the  powers  of 
Bacon  receired  their  direction  from 
his  good  common  sense,  83.  Epictetus 
and  Bacon  compared,  83, 84.   Bacon's 
philosophy  has  been  accused  of  over- 
rating those  sciences  which  minister 
to   man's   physical  well-being,    and 
underrating  the  importance  of  moral 
philosophy,  84,  86.     his  treatment  of 
moral  subjects,  85,  86.    considered  as 
a  theologian,  and  as  a  sincere  believer 
in  the  divine  authority  of  the  christian 
rehgion,  87.    vulgar  notions  as  to  his 
having  invented  the  inductive  method 
and  exposed  the  fallacy  of  syllogistic 
reasoning,  t^.    inductive  method  has 
been  practised  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  and  correctly  analysed  by 
Aiistotle,  879  88.     analysis  of  the 
inductive  method  of  Bacon,  of  no 
great  practical  value,  88-93.  what  was 
eminently  his  own  was,  by  induction  to 
stimulate  men  to  seek  new  truth,  and 
the  discovery  of  useful  truth,  93,  94. 
what  Bacon  did  for  inductive  phi- 
losophy, 94.    temper  of  Bacon  as  a 
philosopher,  94,  95.    Bacon's  mind 
had  the  true  philosophical  tempera- 
ment— of  much  hope,  little  faith,  96. 
possessed  great  minuteness  of  obser- 
vation,  with  amplitude  of  compre- 
hension, 96.    superiority  of  his  under- 
standing, 96,  97.     adorned  his  philo- 
sophy with  the  richest  decorations  of 
rhetoric,  97.    possessed  the  faculty 
of  analogy  to  a  great  extent,  97-99. 
poetical  faculty  was  powerful  in  his 
mind,  99.  order  with  which  his  powers 
of  mind  expanded  themselves,  100. 
similarity    between    his    style    and 
Burke's,  ib,    specimen  of  Bacon's  two 
styles,  101.    value  of  his  essays,  102. 
his  best  performance  that  of  tne  first 
book  of  the  "  Novum  Organum,"  102, 


103.  contemplation  of  his  life,  103, 

104.  See  Plato, 

Bacon  (Roger,  1214-1292),  branded  as 
a  necromancer  by  Mr  Godwin,  for 
having  attempted  to  make  a  speaking 
head,  Ix.  47,  48.  his  studies  as  an 
alchymist  and  in  optical  science,  48. 

his  remarks  on  the  inutility  of 

the  study  of  mathematics  as  a  prac- 
tice for  stren^hening  the  higher  facul- 
ties of  the  mmd,  Ixii.  431. 

(Sir  Nichdas),  character  of, 


hcv.  6  and  9. 

Badenoch  forest,  in  Scotland  (66*  67'  N., 
3*  60'  W.),  notice  of,  with  anecdotes 
connected  with  hunting  in  it,  Ixxi.  103- 
113. 

Bader,  Sultan  of  Muscat,  assassination 
of,  by  the  present  (1886)  Sultan,  Seid 
Said,  in  1817,  bri.  364. 

Bad  writing — cause  of,  Ixix.  223. 

Baglivi  (George,  1668-1707),  his  belief 
in  the  doctrine  of  solidism  in  medi- 
cine, Iv.  469. 

Bagnes  (Val  de,  46*  6'  N.,  7*  17'  B.),  m- 
undation  by  which  it  was  destroyed, 
Ixxx.  160.  caused  by  the  obstruction 
of  the  river  Drance  by  ice,  and  the 
consequent  formation  of  a  lake,  161. 
the  ice  tunnelled  by  M.  Venetz  to 
allow  the  water  slowly  to  discharge, 
161,  162.  bursting  of  the  barrier, 
and  destruction  of  the  valley,  162. 
velocity  of  the  torrent,  ib. 

Bagpipe,  notice  of  its  origin  and  history 
among  the  Scottish  Highlanders,  box. 
206. 

Bahiouda,  description  of  the  desert  of, 
in  Egypt,  by  Mr  Hoskins,  Ixii.  66.  ^ 

Bahr-Assal  Lake,  in  Abyssinia,  descrip- 
tion of,  and  suffering  of  the  British 
mission  on  its  banks,  Ixxx.  46,46.  level 
of,  below  the  Red  Sea,  explained,  47. 

Baillie's  (Joanna)  plays  upon  the  pas- 
sions— ^have  been  less  admired  in  con- 
sequence of  her  philosophy  being  too 
definite,  Ivii.  6. 

dramas — ^her  object  in  publi- 
cation, Ixiii.  73.  unequal  merit  they 
display — a  noble  monument  of  the 
powerful  mind,  and  the  pure  and  ele- 
vated imagination  of  the  author,  73- 
76.  her  writings  contrasted  with  those 
of  other  dramatists,  76-79.  her  mind 
resembles  in  kind  that  of  Shakspere, 
79.  bold  and  onginal  character  of 
her  mind,  79,  80.  careful  study  she 
bestows  on  all  the  smaller  traits  of 
character,  with  examples,  80-82.  her 
command  of  figurative  language  to 
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tnii  the  scene  or  the  passion  to  be 
educed,  83,  84.  minor  defects  rather 
conspicaoua  in  her  dramas,  84,  86. 
drama  of  **  Romiero,"  to  illustrate 
jealousy,  analysed,  86,  86.  plot  of 
the  draam  of  **  Henriquez,"  and  ex- 
tracts from  it,  86-99.  plot  of  the 
«<  Separation,"  99,  100.  beautiful 
Ijric  from  the  "Phantom,"  100. 
sueoess  of  **  UenriqueE  "  on  being 
represented  on  the  stage,  101. 

Bailj  (E.  H.),  remarks  on  the  arrange- 
ment and  graceful  outline  of  his  sciup- 
tnrcsilzTiL  401. 

(Francis,  1774-1844),  his  cata- 

logne  of  stars,  brought  out  under  the 
authority  of  the  Astronomical  Society, 
H.  112. 

his  life  and  obserrations  of  John 


flamsteed,  Izii.  359.  history  of  the 
publication,  539>562.  See  Ftamsteed. 
character  of  his  history  of  as- 


tronomy, lx?i  112. 

his  reprint  of  the  various  cata- 


kgues  of  the  stars,  note^  box.  184. 

Baanes(£dward,junior),onthelowwage8 
of  cotton  ^linners,  in  1833,  Iriii.  46. 

*— —  his  history  of  the  cotton  manu- 
factures in  Great  Britain,  &c.,  bd. 
463.    See  MtMufaetwnes. 

BAker(SirRichard,1568-1644),hi8chro. 
nide— reputation  it  had,  liii.  9, 10. 

Balanoeof  power — ^necessityfor  retaining 
a,  IxxriL  328-334.  SeeLawo/NaHon$, 

Balboa  (Vasco  Nufies  de,  1476-1617), 
his  demeanour  contrasted  with  that  of 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  on  first  seeing 
the  Pacific  ocean,  Ixzx.  382. 

Baliol  (John,  King  of  Scotland,  1269- 
1314),  documents  found  in  the  Ghap- 
ter-Uouse,  London,  proving  that  he 
placed  hiinself  undir  the  protection  of 
Edward  I.,  Ixvi.  37-40.  contempt  and 
avenbn  the  Scottish  nation  have  for 
htm,  compared  with  the  glory  they 
indulge  in  for  Bruce,  42. 

Balkan  mountains  (42**  45'  N.,  26*  (/ 
E.),  sketch  of  a  journey  across  them, 
bdi.  120-122. 

Balkh  (cit;r  of,  36*  48'  N.,  67*  4'  E.), 
in  Turkistan,  ruins  in  which  this  once 
fiunous  city  now  lies,  Ix.  417. 

Ballad — those  of  (German  writers  cha- 
ractctited,  Ivi.  41. 

BallingaU  f James),  ''Mercantile  Navy 
Imjttoved"  0832),  by,  Ix.  838.  con- 
tains  valuable  inioniiation  for  a  new 
dtssification  of  ships,  362.  See  Mer- 
ctmdle  Navy, 

Ballot  in  America,  canvassing  carried  on 


nnder  it  to  a  p;reater  extent  than  under 

Xn  votixig  in  Britain,  Ivi.  481. 
;,  considered  as  a  means  to  pre- 
vent bribery  and  intimidation  at  the 
election  of  members  of  Parliament,  Ivi. 
651,  652.  will  it  protect  the  voter  ? 
552.  case  of  agricultural  tenants 
considered — certainty  of  their  votes 
being  known,  552-554.  case  of  ten- 
ants of  town-houses,  554.  will  people 
never  talk  of  how  they  are  going  to 
vote,  or  have  voted  ?  554,  555.  has 
not  been  coeval  with  the  British  elec- 
tive system,  655,  prevailing  opinion 
of  the  public  must  be  in  its  favour  be- 
fore it  b  of  the  least  use,  555,  656. 
case  of  town  tradesmen  556,  557. 
inutilitv  of,  in  Irish  elections,  557.  is 
it  likely  to  prevent  bribery  by  the 
candidate?  657,  558.  will  itpit>duce 
mischief,  whether  it  succeeds  or  fails 
in  giving  protection  ?  558.  some  ob- 
jections to  the  ballot  absurd,  as  they 
do  not  consist  of  arguments,  558,559. 
will  it  tend  to  shake  the  morality  of 
the  community?  559.  the  franchise 
being  given  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country  at  large,  the  vote  should  be 
so  given  as  to  show  how  it  is  used,  560, 
661.  practical  result  seems  to  be  no 
benefit,  and  much  mischief  would  flow 
from  i^  561. 

* advantages  and  disadvantages 

ofthe,lxv.  212,213. 

the  anticipation  of  purity  of 


election  hoped  f^om  it  will  never  be 
realised,  IxvL  211,  212. 

Balzac  (Honor^  de,  b.  1799),  licentious- 
ness of  his  work,  *'  Contes  Drola- 
tiques,"  Ivii.  337.  masculine  character 
of  nis  contributions  to  periodicals,  and 
compared  with  other  writers,  357. 

his  writings    display  profound 

knowledge  of  the  female  heart,  Ixxviii. 
120.  leading  traits  of  his  ''Femme 
comme  il  faut,"  121-123.  of  his 
"Epider,"  138,139. 

his  visit  to  Russia  not  successful. 


notSf  Ixxix.  352. 

Bameean  or  Ohooghoola  (city  of,  34*  60'' 

N.,  67*  40'  E.),antiquity  of,butis  the 

E resent,  the  site  of  the  ancient  dty  ? 
c.  415. 
Bandinel  (James),  some  accotmt  of  the 
trade  in  slaves  from  Africa  as  con- 
nected with  Europe  and  America, 
by,  Ixxix.  396-406.  See  Slave  Trade, 
Banditti  of  Biscay,  in  Spain— their  power, 
and  blackmail  paid  to  them,  Iv.  439, 
440. 
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Bangor  and  St  Asaph  bishoprick — ^tlie 
union  of,  defeated  in  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1844,  Ixxx.  514-616. 

Banim  (Jobn^,  character  of  his  novels 
on  Insh  hfe,  lii.  413.  his  endea- 
Tour  to  imitate  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
414,  415.  this  displayed  in  the 
"  Croppy  "—examples,  416,416.  "  The 
Nowlans"  bears  the  decided  im- 
press of  his  own  manner,  416.  de- 
scription of  the  burning  of  a  croppy's 
house,  417-419.  "The  Denounced," 
by,  characterised,  419.  extract  from, 
showing  the  poverty  and  depression 
entailed  on  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  420,  421. 

Bankes  (J.  W.),  makes  known  his  dis- 
coverv  of  a  Greek  inscription  upon  an 
obelisk  found  in  tlie  island  of  Philse,  in 
1818,  Ivii.  465.  hieroglyphical  charac- 
ters on  the  obelisk  found  to  contain 
preciseljT  the  same  matter  as  the  Greek 
inscription,  466.  M.  Lctronne's  learn- 
ed observations  on,  465,  466. 

importance  of  his  discovery  of 

the  Egyptian  obelisk,  at  the  island  of 
Philce,  in  deciphering  the  phonetic 
alphabet,  Ixiv.  87,  88. 

Bankers'  accounts,  simplicity  of,  in  keep- 
ing by  the  decimal  system,  compared 
with  the  old  mode,  Ixxvii.  244. 

Bank  of  England — prolongation  of  its 
charter  considered,  Ivi.  376.  a  ques- 
tion of  the  highest  importance,  ib. 
when  established,  and  its  power  of  is- 
suing notes,  376-377.  whether  should 
the  issuing  of  paper  money  be  confined 
to  one  body  in  London,  or  open  to  all, 
under  certain  regulations?  377.  if 
confined  to  one  body  in  London,  the 
argument  that  it  interferes  with  the 
freedom  of  industry  must  go  for  little, 
378,  379.  no  similarity  between  the 
banking  of  Scotland  and  that  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  379, 380.  establish- 
ment of  banks  of  issue  in  London,  and 
the  effect  of  competition  in  over- 
issuing of  paper,  and  depressing  the 
exchange,  381,  382.  utility  ot  one 
bank  in  times  of  distress — evidence  of 
Mr  Ilarman,  382-384.  the  power  to 
issue  paper  in  London  to  one  body  is 
the  best  that  can  be  devised,  384. 
evidence  of  Mr  Grote  to  that  effect, 

385.  ofMrTooke,  386.  ofMrLoyd, 

386,  387.  to  what  body  should  this 
issue  be  given  ?  387.  view  of  those 
who  recommend  a  national  or  govern- 
ment bank,  ih,  loss  which  this  view 
would  entail,  as  well  as  serious  practical 


inconveniences,  388-390.    wealth  and 
unlimited  credit  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, 390.  a  national  bank  would  tend 
to  every  species  of  jobbing  and  abuse, 
and  leave  the  ministry  an  unlimited 
control    over    the    currency  of  the 
country,  390-393.      admirable  man- 
agement of  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
national  necessity  of  having  its  charter 
renewed,  393,  394.     remarks  on  the 
revulsions  in  the  years  1792,  1793, 
1814,  1815,  and  in  1825,  1826,  394. 
statement  of  the  issues  of  the  bank  in 
1791, 1792  and  1793,  show  no  increase 
of  the  notes  in  circulation,  395.  causes 
of  the  crisis  in  1793— owing  to  the 
increase  in  the  number  and  issue  of 
the  country  banks  and  their  want  of 
capital,  ib.  issues  of  the  bank  in  1813, 
1814,  plainly  show  that  the  distress 
of  these  years  was  not  owing  to  it,  but 
to  the  same  causes  as  in  1793,  396. 
issues  of  the  bank  in  1824, 1825, 397. 
the  proceedings  of,  in  those  years  less 
free  from  blame,  in  that  tne  issues 
were  not  contracted  soon  enough,  ib. 
various  circumstances  which  hindered 
the  directors  from  contracting  them 
sooner,  ib,     amount  of  bullion  in  the 
bank  and  issues  in  November  1824, 
398.    delusive  flourishing  condition  of 
the  coimtry,  398-401.     principle  on 
which  the  issues  are  now  conducted, 

401 .  practical  mana|;ement  of  thebank 
cannot  suggest  any  improvement,  401, 

402.  in  renewing  the  charter  of  the 
bank,  a  statement  of  the  affiairs  of  the 
bank,  and  of  all  banks  of  issue  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  should  be  regu- 
larly published,  402,  403.  modes  by 
which  this  could  be  accomplished,  403- 
407.  a  seciurity  should  be  given  to 
government  by  all  banks  who  issue, 
or  are  to  issue,  notes,  406.  Bank  of 
England  notes  should  be  made  l^al 
tenders  for  country  notes,  407,  408. 
the  bank  should  be  exempted  from 
the  operation  of  the  usury  laws,  408. 
moderate  profits  the  bank  has  received 
from  the  issue  of  notes — tables  of, 
409,  410.  summary  of  the  views 
stated  in  the  article,  411. 

Bank  of  England — alterations  in  the 
law  regarding  it,  of  great  advantage 
to  the  community,  Iviii.  204,  205. 

and   the  country  banks,  Ixv. 

61.  commercial  state  of  the  coun- 
try in  January  1836,  61.  the  late 
difficulties  arose  from  the  unsound 
principles  on  which  the  paper  cur- 
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rencj  hts  been  established,  62.  ne- 
cesEitj  of  our  paper  currency  ranging 
in  ftmount  and  value  exactly  as  the 
cmrency  would  do  were  it  metallic, 
62,  63.  extraordinary  increase  of 
joint^tock  banks,  64, 65.  amount  of 
their  issues,  65,  66.  influence  of,  on 
business,  66.  conduct  of  the  bank  of 
England,  66,  67.  table  of  the  issues, 
habiHties,  axid  bullion  of  the  bank,  67. 
raised  her  rate  of  interest,  69.  efivct 
of  this,  70-72.  export  of  bullion  from 
London  in  1836,  72.  stock  of  bullion 
ledoeed-— cause  of  its  diminution,  72- 
74.  ought  to  hare  contracted  their 
drcnlation  to  a  greater  extent,  74, 75. 
dimmstances  that  led  to  the  downfal 
of  the  Northern  and  Central  Bank,  75. 
supported  bj  the  Bank  of  England, 
75, 76.  the  defect  of  the  bank  is  in 
participating  too  mnch  in  the  feelings 
and  views  of  the  mercantile  class,  76, 
77.  afforded  assistance  to  the  Ame- 
rican houses,  77.  facts  established 'by 
the  conduct  of  the  Bank  of  England 
and  the  prorincial  banks,  79, 80.  ne- 
eessitj  of  a  radical  alteration  in  the 
law  relating  to  joint-stock  and  private 
banks,  80.  the  paper  currency  of  the 
country  caumot  be  established  on  sound 
pnDei[^  unless  the  power  to  supply 
It  be  coofined  to  one  issue,  80-84. 
profits  of  the  provincial  banks  are  not 
sensibly  impaired  by  the  substitution 
of  the  Bank  of  England  notes  for 
their  own,  84.  defects  of  the  present 
lyslcniy  8^^-87. 

Biok  charter  of  1844 — its  renewal  con- 
Kdered,  Ixxx.  492,  493. 

of  the  United  States,  ruinous 

eilect  of  tb«  non-renewal  of  its  charter 
on  the  commerce  of  the  nation,  Ixv. 
225.     See  America. 

Banks  (eountrj);  security  should  be  given 
by  all  who  issue  paper,  Ivi.  407.  See 
Bamk  of  England. 

(coontry)  of  England,  excite  un- 

in  our  manufiictures,  Iviii.  62. 


v3I  not  be  improved  by  the  recently 
fttabliahed  (1832,  1833)  joint-stock 
****^™*g  companies,  62*64. 

.(jotnt-stock),  review  of,  lxiii..419. 


See  Joimt-Stoek  Banks. 

partners  in,  should  not  be  limited 


IB  thor  responsibility,  hiii.  64. 
aakrvpt  and  inacdvent  laws  of  England, 
diaractcnsed  by  the  Quarterfy  Revtew, 
Iv.  516,  517. 

(law  of)  in  Scotland,  Pro- 
Joeeph   Bell's  great 


work  on,  characterised,  li.  127,  128. 
many  of  its  provisions  copied  into  the 
bankrupt  law  of  England,  128. 

Bankruptcy,  great  care  taken  with  the 
bill  for  the  reform  of  the  laws  on, 
brought  in  by  Earl  Grey's  Cabinet  in 
1833-4,  Ix.  234,  235. 

information  as  to  its  causes  and 

results,  furnished  to  the  Poor-law  in- 
quiry, in  1833-1835,  bdii.  493-495. 

♦Banks  (Sir  Joseph,  1743-1820),  dis- 
creditable  conduct  to  Dr  Ourrie,  in 
concealing  his  correct  views  as  to  the 
observations  of  the  latter  on  the 
"  Hessian  Fly,"  note,  Iv.  131. 

♦ his  advice  to  Sir  James  Edward 

Smith  to  purchase  the  collection  and 
library  of  Linnieus,  Ivii.  49.  liberality 
and  hospitality  of,  to  naturalists,  456. 

Bankok  (13-  35'  N.,  100*  38;  E.),  capi- 
tal of  Siam,  described,  Ixviii.  67. 

Bannatyne  Club,valuable  effects  resulting 
from  it,  in  extending  the  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  Scotland,  Ixi.  407. 

Bannbter  (S.)  on  the  impolicy  of  Eng- 
land  towaros  the  natives  at  new  set- 
tlements at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
note,  Iviii.  379. 

Banquets  of  the  Greeks — characteristic 
scenes  in,lvi.  350.  See  Greek  Banquets. 

Banyans,  mercantile  class  of  Hindoos,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Indian  ocean,  Ixviii.  5 1 . 

Baptisms — tableof  the  annual  proportion 
of,  in  England,  to  the  gross  popula- 
tion, in  the  decennial  period  from  1801 
to  1831,  Ixi.  161-163. 

doctrine  of,  as  held  by  the  Pusey- 

ite  school  of  divines,  Ixxvii.  518-521. 

Baptismal  regeneration — views  of  the 
Oxford  school  of  divines,  and  remarks 
on,  by  the  reviewer,  Ixxvi.  486-491. 
See  Sewell. 

Bar,  sort  of  talents  for  rising  at  the 
English — ^biographies  of  celebrated 
lawyers,  box.  1-49. 

circumlocution  of  the — specimen 

of,  Ixix.  11. 

members  of,  form  an  aristocracy 


in  the  noblest  sense  of  that  term — 
its  utility  in  defending  the  liberty  of 
the  subject,  IxxvL  155. 

Baramah),  in  India,  as  described  by  Sir 
Thomas  Munro,  U.  258,  259. 

Barbarism  prolonged  by  the  fanaticism 
of  the  vulgar,  and  the  perverse  inge- 
nuity of  the  philosopher,  Ixxx.  206. 

Barbeyrac  (Jean,  1674-1729),  quoted  on 
the  incorrectness  of  mathematics  as  a 
study,  in  the  philosophy  of  the  mind, 
bdd.  439. 
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Barca  (Madame  Galderon  de  la),  life  in 
Mexico,  doling  a  residence  of  two 
Tears  in  tliat  country,  Ixxviii.  157. 
birth,  station,  and  opportunities  she 
possessed  for  procuring  information, 
157.  vividness  of  her  descriptions, 
157,  158.     See  Mexko. 

Barcelona  (4V  23'  N.,  2*  7'  E.),  siege 
of,  by  the  mllies  under  the  command 
of  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  in  1705, 
Ivi.  524.526. 

I insurrection  at,  and  massacre  of 

the  prisoners,  during  the  Gaiiist  war 
in  Spain,  in  1835,  bav.  187, 188. 

Bar^re  de  Vieuzac  (Bertrand,  1753- 
1841),  ^Memoires  de,  par  M.  Car- 
not,  et  M.  David,"  budx.  275.  when 
compared  with  "his  own  colleagues 
of  the  mountain,"  was  a  man  of 
consummate  and  universal  depravity, 
276,  277.  character  of,  278,  279. 
the  memoirs  meagre,  uninteresting, 
and  furnish  no  refutation  of  charges 
brought  against  him,  279.  proposed 
that  Queen  Marie  Antoinette  should 
be  tried,  281,  282.  his  proceedings 
against  the  Girondists,  283.  when  bom, 
and  where  educated,  284.  his  marriage 
— ^likely  character  of  his  wifo)  285.  his 
first  visit  to  Paris,  286.  conducts  him- 
self  with  levity,  inconsbtency,  and  ser- 
vility, t6.  perpetually  changing  his 
views  as  to  the  best  mode  of  govern- 
ment, ib,  elected  by  his  own  province 
as  a  representative  of  the  third  estate, 
t6.  part  he  took  at  the  beginning  of 
the  revolution,  287.  his  qualifications 
for  such  a  scene,  288.  appointed  to  ex- 
amine  into  the  condition  of  the  woods 
and  forests — remarks  on  his  report, 
ib,  leaves  the  monarchical  and  joins 
the  republican  party,  289.  nominated 
to  a  seat  in  the  Palace  of  Justice,  290. 
leaves  Paris  for  the  south  of  France, 
ib,  reasons  why  the  constitution  of 
1791  would  not  work,  ib,  European 
coalition  against  the  revolution,  291. 
war  on  the  part  of  France  at  first  de- 
fensive, ib,  first  proceedings  of  the 
Convention,  292,  293.  the  Conven- 
tion agree  to  the  total  abolition  of 
royalty,  and  to  the  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  2^.  representa- 
tives of  the  Convention  separated 
into  two  great  parties,  called  Giron- 
dists or  Brissotmes,  and  the  Moun- 
tain, 295.  virtues  and  vices  which 
each  party  possessed,  296.  Bar^re 
joined  the  Girondists,  ib.  how  these 
parties  severally  acted  in  reference 


to  the  revolution,  296, 297.   pohey  by 
which  Barere  was  'actuated,  299*301. 
influence  which  General  Dumourier's 
defection  had  on  the  Girondists,  801. 
crisis  betwixt  the  hostile  parties,  302. 
<^rations  of  the  mob  of  Paris,  ib, 
vacillation  of  Bar^,  ib,    Mountam 
party's  opinion  of  hbn,  and  pled^ 
they   exacted,   completely  providmg 
against  his  apostacy,  305.     moves  the 
execution  of  his  old  friends  belong, 
ing  to  the  Girondist  partv,  ib.    urges 
that  the  Queen  be  brought  before  Uie 
revolutionary  tribunal,  &>,   his  dinner 
on  the  occasion,   306.     his  peculiar 
address  in  using  the  phraseok^  then 
in  common  use,  307.    supports  Bobe- 
spierre's  atrocious  motion  at  the  trial 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Girondists,  308. 
their  sentence  and    execution,   808, 
309.     commencement  of  the  reign  of 
terror,  and  its  horrors  described,  309- 
312.  brutalityofthe  proceeding  of  the 
executive,  imd  want  of  policy  m  their 
actions,  312, 313.     Barge's  deli|pht  in 
the  most  licentious   and   horrifying 
scenes,  313-316.     his  morning  kvees 
described,  316,  317.     admitted  as  a 
member  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  317. 
his  accusations   against  the  British 
government,  318.      proposed  a  de- 
cree  that  no  quarter  should  be  nven 
to    British   troops,  and    carried  his 
motion  in  the  Convention,  319.     bad 
this  decree  been  executed,  it  is  im- 
possible   to    estimate   the    national 
calamities   which    would    have    fol- 
lowed,  320-322.     French  army  re- 
fuse  to  obev  the  Convention  in  re- 
gard to   this    decree,    322.      Robe- 
spierre's infamous  decree,  seconded  bj 
Barere,  to  convict  without  examina- 
tion of  witnesses,  323,  324.     Bar^re's 
panegyric  on  Robespierro,  and  then 
proposed  to  have  him  and  his  accom- 
plices cut  off  without  a  trial,   325. 
system  of  terror   overthrown,   326. 
contrast  of  affairs  after  the  revolution 
of  the  ninth  of  Thermidor,  327.    Con- 
vention   appointed  a   committee    of 
twenty-one,  to  examine  into  the  con- 
duct of  Billaud,  Collot,  and  Barere, 
329.      Barere's  defence,  ib,      order 
given  for  his  imprisonment  in   the 
dreary  island  of  Citron,  330.  sketch  of 
his  progress  to  Citron — almost  torn 
to  pieces  in  hisjoumev  thither,  331. 
brought  from   it,  and  confined    at 
Saintes,  332.     in  vain   he  solicited 
frt>m  the  Convention  a  remismon  of 
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his  senteDce,  ib.  escaped  to  Oasconj, 
snd  chosen  by  that  province  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Oonncil  of  Five  Hundred, 
bj  whom  he  was  rejected,  333.  pub- 
Ibhes  his  **  Essay  on  the  Liberty  of  the 
Sea,"  ib,  in  extreme  danger  at  Bor- 
deaux, f6.  escaped  to  the  vicinity  of 
Paris  about  the  time  Bonaparte  re- 
turned from  Egypt,  334.  sought  the 
fiivour  of  the  ^irst  Consul,  and  how 
he  obtained  it,  335.  employed  by 
him  as  a  writer  and  a  spy,  336-339. 
suspected,  and  spies  set  upon  him,  and 
ordered  not  to  come  within  twenty 
leagues  of  Paris,  340.  directed  by  the 
Emperc^  Napoleon  to  draw  up  a  weekly 
report  on  public  opinion  regarding  go- 
vemment,  and  employed  in  the  mean- 
est pc^tical  drudgery,  ib,  indefatig- 
able as  a  journalist  and  pamphleteer, 
though  not  Bucoessful,  341.  his  literary 
powers  estimated,  342.  gradually  lost 
Bonaparte's  patronage,  342,  343.  em- 
^oyed  as  a  spy  by  the  Russian  and 
Spanish  governments,  343,  344.  his 
conduct  on  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bon fiunily  in  1814,  344.  chosen  by 
his  native  province  to  be  a  member  m 
the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  dur- 
ing  the  hundred  da^  and  there  treated 
with  general  aversion,  346.  banished 
from  France,  and  retired  to  Belgium, 
9>.  after  the  revolution  of  Julj  1880, 
returned  to  France,  and  resided  in 
Chiscony,  346.  involved  in  domestic 
lawsuits,  and  reduced  to  extreme  po- 
verty, •&.  his  death,  and  'age  when 
he  died,  ib,  his  deep  and  constant 
aversion  to  Qreat  Britain,  348-350. 
his  religious  creed,  350.  remarks  on 
lus  chancter,  and  on  the  part  his  bio- 
graphcrs  have  acted  in  attempting  to 
eulogise  one  so  infamous,  351. 

Baring  (Alexander,  Lord  Ashburton, 
1798-1848)  on  the  supposed  diminu- 
tion of  our  foreign  trade — his  hypo- 
thesis answered,  Iv.  435-437. 

Barley,  price  of,  artificiaUy  increased  by 
duties  and  restrictions  on  its  importa- 
tion for  distillation,  li.  215. 

higher  price  paid  for  it,  than  for 

wheat,  bdi.  342. 

Bameveldt  (Jehan  Van  Olden,  1547- 
1619),  parallel  between  the  patriotic 
services  which  John  De  Witt  and 
he  rendered  to  their  country,  and 
the  violent  death  they  both  suffered, 
IxxvL  455,  and  462,  463.  was  a 
man  fitted  ftw  his  time,  455.  cha- 
racter, education,  and  profession  o^ 


455,  456.  oppressive  persecutions 
of  Philip  n.  m  the  Low  Countries, 
456, 457.  revolt  of  the  provinces,  457. 
adherence  of  Bameveldt  to  Maurice 
Prince  of  Orange,  458.  appointed 
prand  Pensionarjr,  in  1586, 458.  ob« 
ject  of  his  pubhc  life  the  freedom 
of  his  country,  458,  459.  concluded 
a  truce  with  Spain,  459.  difficulty 
he  had  in  reconciling  the  dissensions 
of  the  various  stat^  f6.  compared 
with  Washington,  tb,  controversy 
between  the  Gomarites  or  Calvinists, 
and  Armenians,  460,  461.*  reasons 
which  made  him  support  the  latter, 
461.  the  Calvinists  supported  by 
Prince  Maurice  the  Stadholder,  and 
reasons  for,  ib*  transactions  which 
took  place,  f&.  arrested  in  1616,  by 
order  of  Prince  Maurice,  ib.  iUegal 
trial,  sentence,  and  immediate  execu- 
tion of,  461, 462.  character  of,  462. 
conduct  of  his  wife  in  behalf  of  her 
sons,  463. 

Barometer,  cause  of  its  falling  at  the  ap- 
proach of  a  hurricane,  Ixviii.  410-412. 

Baronius  (Cardinal  Cesar,  1538-1607)> 
his  ''Ecclesiastical  History"  charac- 
terised, Ixii.  136, 137.     See  Church, 

Btark  (Cokmel),  sketch  of;  Ixx.  112, 113. 

Barrington  (Hon.  Samucd,  Admiral,  d. 
1800),  his  ojnnion  on  fighting  a  su- 
perior fleet  in  daylight,  Ixxix.  417. 

Barrow  (Dr  Isaac,  1630-1677),  his  sug- 
gestion of  a  principle  equivalent  to  its 
application  in  the  theory  of  curves, 
Ixxviii.  414. 

(Sir  John,  Bart.,  1766-1849),  his 

travels  m  South  Africa  noticed,  Iviii. 
363.  his  remarks  on  the  words  Hot- 
tentot and  Caffire,  note,  ib, 

life,  voyages,  and  exploits  of 


Admiral  Sir  Fnmcis  Drake,  by,  Ixxx. 
376.  original  documents  brought 
forward  in,  377>  378.  question  as  to 
Drake's  birth  and  parentage  con- 
sidered, 378.  careless  as  to  the  au- 
thorities he  quotes,  385, 386.  and  as 
to  the  language  he  occasionally  uses, 
395.     See  Drake, 

his  life  of  Richard,  Earl  Howe, 


Ixvii.  320.  advantages  possessed  by 
Sir  John,  as  being  secretary  to  the 
Admiraltv,  323.  discusses  the  juro- 
priety  of  the  Admiralty  dismissing 
an  officer  from  the  service  without 
trial,  326.  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  naval  uniform,  ^'blue 
faced  with  white,"  was  adopted,  880. 
loss  of  the  Royal  Qeorge  described, 
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832.  engaged  on  a  life  of  Lord  Anson, 
349.  See  Admiralty  and  Howe. 
Barro\r  (Sir  John,  Bart.),  his  life  of 
George,  Lord  Anson,  Ixix.  126.  Sir 
John's  reasons  for  iindertaking  the 
biographer,  126.  could  hardly  have 
been  written  by  a  naval  man  not 
conversant  with  the  civil  adminis- 
tration of  the  navy,  126,  127.  pe- 
culiar official  privileges  he  possessed  in 
procuring  the  necessary  documents  and 
mformation,  127,  128.  complicated 
variety  of  official  duties  which  a  naval 
officer  has  to  perform,  128, 129.  in- 
terwoven with  many  matters  not  be- 
longing to  the  mere  life  of  Anson, 
but  as  a  key  to  illustrate  the  fact^ 
stated,  129.  improper  interference  of 
Parliament  with  the  administration  of 
the  navy,  and  remarks  on,  129, 130. 
remarks  on  the  dismissal  of  Admiral 
Edward  Vernon  from  the  service  in 
1745, 130.  early  services  of  Anson, 
130,  131.  abilities  and  education  of 
young  seamen  considered,  and  how 
far  the  navy  is  a  school  for  bringing 
forth  the  best  energies  of  yoimg  offi- 
cers, 131,  132.  narrative  of  Anson's 
voyage,  written  by  Colonel  Benjamin 
Hobins,  133.  loss  of  Anson's  private 
journal  in  India,  t&.  miserable  ships 
and  crew  which  he  had  for  such  a  long 
and  dangerous  voyage,  133, 134.  rank 
his  officers  attained  in  the  service,  tb, 
incidents  in  his  voyage,  135-137.  de- 
struction of  Paita  in  1741,  and  amount 
of  money,  jewels,  and  merchandise  he 
took,  135.  imbounded  kindness  to 
his  prisoners— conduct  of  the  Spanish 
ladies  towards  him,  135,  136.  con- 
stancy and  equanimity  of  his  Lord, 
ship  when  the  Centurion  was  driven 
out  to  sea  when  at  the  island  of  Ti- 
nian,  one  of  the  Ladrones,  136, 137. 
discussions  on  scurvy — plans  pursued 
by  Anson,  Cook,  and  others,  for  pre- 
serving the  health  of  the  seamen — 
number  of  deaths  aboard  the  Cen- 
turion, 137-139.  remarks  on  the 
excellent  introduction  of  iron  tanks  for 
holding  provisions  and  water  into  the 
navy ;  and  other  improvements  which 
have  added  to  the  comfort  and  health 
of  the  seamen,  139, 140.  errors  which 
the  defective  state  of  navigation  and 
nautical  science  led  Anson  and  his 
officers  into  regarding  the  latitude 
and  longitude  where  they  were,  141, 
142.  principles  by  which  latitude 
and   longitude  are  ascertained,  142,  | 


143.    re. establishment  of  the  naval 
college  at  Portsmouth,  for  the  edu- 
cation of   officers,  143.      what  the 
education  of  naval  officers  ought  to 
be,  144,  145.    plan  pursued  by  some 
officers  in  examining  their  midship- 
men,  145.     naval  services  of  Lord 
Anson,  ib.    his  remarks  on  breaking 
the  enemy's  line,  146.     Lord  Sand- 
wich on  the  spirit  in  which  authority 
should  be  delegated,  146.  anecdote  of 
M.  St  George,  the  French  commander 
of  the  Invincible,  147.     visit  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  to  the  dockyard 
— extreme  carelessness  with  which  the 
docks  were  then  managed,  149-151. 
share  Anson  took  in  public  affairs, 
161.     on  the  state  of  the  navy  at  the 
present  time  (1838),  147.     Anson  ap- 
pointed First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
149.     questions  connected  with  the 
trial  and  execution  of  Admiral  Byng, 
and  with  Anson's  conduct,  151-163. 
Voltaire's  letter  to  interfere  for  the 
preservation  of  Byng,  153.     compari- 
son between  Anson  and  Howe,  154, 
155.     effect  of  fighting  in  line  of  bat- 
tle, 156. 
Barrow  (John),  tour  in  Austrian  Lorn- 
bardy.  Northern  Tyrol,  and  Bavaria, 
by,  Ixxv.  453.     remarks  on  the  tra- 
vels he  has  already  brought  before 
the  public,  453.    route  he  pursued 
to    Lombardy,    453,    454.      pheno- 
mena of  the  shadow  illusion  of  the 
Righi   Mountain,   ib,      warm   baths 
of  Pfeflfers — their  situation  described, 
454,  455.     town  of  Chur,  or  Coire, 
the    capital    of    the    Orisons,    455. 
anecdote  of  King  Louis  Philippe  of 
France,  456.     road  of  Via  MaJa  in 
Switzerland,  456,  457.     elevation  of 
the  pass  and  village  of  Splugen,  457$ 
458.    game  of  morra  as  played  by  the 
Italians,  458.     Lago  di   Como,  and 
town  of,  459.   position  of  the  pleasant 
village  of  Chiavenna,  ib.     road  from 
Como  to  Milan,  ib.    Milan — its  cathe- 
dral, 459,  460.     Leonard!  da  Vinci's 
picture  of  the  Last  Supper,  460,  461. 
the  libraries  of  Milan,  461.     public 
buildings  of,  ib,    road  recently  con- 
structed along  the  eastern  shore  of 
Lake    Como,  461,  462.      height  of 
Stelvio  pass  and  view  fronn,  463.    de- 
scription of  the  city  of  Innsbruck,  t5. 
exquisite  statuary  and  bas-reHefs  in 
its    cathedral,    by  Alexander   Colin, 
463, 464.   strong  religious  feeling  and 
bravery  which  pervfi^e  the  Tyrolese 
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nAtioo,  464,  466.  salt  mines  of  Hal- 
kiiv  465.  city  of  Munich— eminence 
it  has  attained  in  its  library,  museum, 
and  public  buildings,  466,  467. 

Barroir  (John),  excursions  in  the  north 
of  Europe,  through  parts  of  Russia, 
Finland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Nor- 
way, in  the  years  1830  and  1833, 
by,  lix.  372.  visits  St  Petersburg, 
373.  describes  the  appearance  of 
the  Emperor  Nicholas,  ib,  sketch 
of  the  company  and  entertainment  at 
the  principal  table  d'hote  in  St  Peters- 
burg, 374.  mode  of  conveyance  to 
Moscow,  and  visit  to,  375,  376.  its 
i^^>earance  diffisrent  from  any  other 
European  city,  376.  contrasted  with 
St  Petersburg,  377.  roads  of  Fin- 
laod — appearance  of  Stockhohn  from 
the  Qulf  of  Bothnia,  378.  club- 
houses of — that  of  the  Society,  ib,  his 
£iTourable  remarks  on  Sweden,  379. 
Copenhagen  described,  ib,  sketch  of 
the  Norwegian  Parliament  or  Stor- 
thing, as  seen  by  him,  3S0,  381. 
roads  of  Norway,  381.  difference  be- 
tween the  concUtion  of  its  peasantry 
tad  those  of  Sweden,  tb.  observa- 
tions  on  the  fiords  of  Norway,  ib, 
description  of  the  scenery  between 
Christiania  and  Bergen,  382,  383. 
character  of  the  peasantry,  384,  385. 
account  of  a  village  mamage  merry- 
making, 385.  condition  of  Drontheim, 
386.  road  from  Drontheim  to  Chris- 
tiania, ib,  comparison  between  the 
Ktsaery  of  Switzerland  and  that  of 
Norwar,  389. 

Barthea  (Paul  Joseph,  1734-1806),  error 
wkidi  French  medical  historians  have 
Blade  in  regard  to  his  having  pre- 
ceded Dr  CuUen  in  many  of  the  lat- 
ter's  views,  note^  Iv.  465. 

Bartholinus  (Erasmus,  1625-1698),  ac- 
cident by  which  he  discovered  the 
double  Refraction  of  light,  Ixvi.  121. 

Bartholomew  (Saint),  true  origin  of  the 
maMacre  of,  in  1572,  Ixxx.  108-110. 

Barton  (John),  inquiry  into  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  existing  ( 1 833)  restric- 
tions on  the  importation  of  foreign 
ooni,by,lviiL  27 1 .  endeavours  to  prove 
that  a  high  price  of  com  diminishes 
■octalitv  306. 

Baaedow  (John  Bemhard,  1723-1790), 
on  the  incapability  of  mathematics  in 
reaaooing  from  analogy,  Ixii.  439, 440. 

Baaquet  (4r  40^  N.,  2r  0'  W.),  notice  of 
the  natives  <d,  bdx.  65. 

Baaq;Qe  wad  Navirre  provincei — Carliit 


war  in  them,  in  1834, 1835,  by  Captain 
Henningseen,  Ixiii.  469.     See  Spain, 

Bas-relie£3  in  stucco  found  at  Pafenque 
and  other  ruins  in  Central  America, 
described,  Ixxv.  405,  406. 

Bass  town,  situate  on  the  Bass,  or  Nun 
river,  in  Western  Africa — ^its  appear- 
ance, Iv.  413. 

Bastardv — objects  of  the  poor-law  of 
Elizabeth,  and  effect  of  it,  Ixiii.  488. 

Batavian  anthology,  or  specimens  of  the 
Dutch  poets,  by  Dr  John  Bowring,  lii. 
322.  translation  of  one  of  Brederode's 
songs,  326,  327. 

Bate  ^Henry),  blunder  Mr  CJroker  has, 
in  his  edition  of  "  Boswell's  Johnson," 
committed  in  regard  to  Bate's  news- 
paper connection,  liv.  4. 

Bates  (Mr),  his  important  evidence  as  to 
the  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, lii.  299,  300. 

evidence  on  the  flourishing  con- 
dition of  the  English  trade  in  1833, 
Iviii.  42. 

Bathurst  (Henry  George,  Earl),  con- 
sidered as  a  statesman,  Ui.  271,  272. 

Bath(WilliamPulteney,Earlof;d.  1764), 
the  elder  George  Colman  placed  un- 
der his  care,  Ixxiii.  396.  his  strict 
look-out  after  Colman's  charges,  397. 
avaricious  character  he  and  his  lady 
displayed,  397-400.  legacy  he  left 
Colman,  400,  401. 

Batrachian  reptiles,  group  of,  Ixxx. 
409.  Dr  Davy's  observations  on  the 
heart  of,  note,  ib, 

Batta  of  the  Indian  army — Sir  Thomas 
Munro  on,  li.  256. 

Battle,  trial  by,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
Iv.  322. 

Bauer  Krieg,  or  neasant  war  in  Qer- 
many,  notice  of,  Ixxviii.  300. 

Bavaria  (48'  30'  N.,  12°  48'  E.),  tour  in 
Austrian  Lombardy  and  Northern 
Tyrol,  by  John  (now  Sir  John)  Bar- 
row, Iv.  453.     See  Barrow. 

Baxter  (Richard,  1615- 1691),  his  opinion 
of  the  high  character  of  John  Hamp- 
den, liv.  507. 

life   and  times  of,    Ixx.   181. 

collection  of  his  works,  in  1830, 
edited  by  Mr  Orme,  181.  sketch 
of  his  father,  and  of  his  early  teach- 
ers, 181,  182.  his  education,  182. 
constitutional  tendencies — both  pby- 
sical  and  mental,  182,  183.  omin- 
ous  times  in  which  he  lived,  183. 
human  means  by  which  the  Church 
of  England  was  established,  ib,  con- 
centration of  learning,  piety,  genius, 
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and  zeal  which  cbaracterised  its  lead- 
ers, 184.    his  theological  studies  and 
ecclesiastical  polity,  184, 185.    argu- 
mentative basis  of  his  mind,   185. 
his  belief  that  the  parliamentar  j  forces 
were  fighting  to  rescue  King  Charles 
from  the  hands  of  the  malignants, 
185, 186.    became  therefore  chaplain 
to  Whalle^s  regiment,  186.    secret 
arersion  with  which  Cromwell  regard- 
ed the  polemics  so  much  pursu^  by 
his  officers  and  soldiers,  186,  187. 
Baxter's  desire  to  hare  the  former 
constitution  restored,  after  the  exe- 
cution of  Charles  I.,  187.  his  preach- 
ing before  Cromwell,  and  debate  with 
him  regarding  soverei^  prerogative, 
188,  189.     Under   the    Protector's 
sway,  the  purest  influence  of  genuine 
religious-  principles  diffused  in  Eng- 
land, 189.    Baxter's  apostolic  life  and 
labours  at  Kidderminster,  189,  190. 
end  of  the  Protectorate  and  restora- 
tion of  the  Stuarts,  190, 191.    influ- 
ence of  the  Church  of  England — ^and 
innate  power  by  which  she  has  al- 
ways  defeated  her  enemies,  191,  192. 
his  scheme  of  future  church  govern- 
ment rejected  by  the  prelates  and 
Charles,  192, 193.    order  in  Council 
against  the  Nonconformists  holding  re- 
ligious meetings,  193.    refuses  to  take 
the  bishopric  of  Hereford,  ib.  his  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  and  debate  with  Morely 
and  Gunning,  193-195.    Charles  II.'s 
personal  desire  for   liberty  of  con- 
science, 195, 196.  Baxter's  marriage  to 
Margaret  Charlton — his  reasons  for 
this  step— her  admirable  character, 
196-198.     his  friendship  for  Simon 
Ash  and  James  Walton,  198.    his  in- 
tercourse with  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  and 
hi^h  character  of,  198,  199.    cast  into 
prison  for  nonconformity,  199,  200. 
his  paraphrase  on  the  New  Testament 
libelled,  200,  201.     description  of  his 
trial  before  Jefiries,  201,  202.     impri- 
soned— ^life  and  labours  while  in  pri- 
son— death  of,  202,  203.    writings  he 
produced,  203.    race  of  Puritan  di- 
vines  which  the  English  Reformation 
produced,    204.     diseased  state   of 
his  body,  205.    intellectual  labours 
which  Baxter  went  through,  205, 206. 
his  works  on  <*  Doctrinal  Controver- 
sies," 206,  207.     his  endeavour  to 
win  men  to    « Religious  Concord," 
207, 208.    works  he  wrote  in  vindica- 
tion of  his  secession  from  the  Church 


of  EngUnd,  208,  209.  assailed  hjf 
the  Quakers,  209.  storm  which  his 
volume,  entitied  "  The  HoW  Com« 
monwealth ;  a  Plea  for  the  Cause  of 
Monarchv,  but  as  under  Ghxl  the 
Universal  Monarch,"  raised  agamst 
him,  209-21 1 .  remarks  on  his  works 
in  support  of  the  foundations  of  the 
christian  faith,  211,212.  hiscredulit;r 
— ^belief  in  witchcraft  and  appari- 
tions, and  in  the  existence  of  a  world 
of  spirits,  213.  his ''Practical  Works" 
characterised  as  being  the  best  of 
his  works,  21 3-216.  style  of  his  writ- 
ings, 217.  poetical  powers  of^  217, 
218.  self-portraiture  o(  in  his  auto- 
biography, 218,  219.  analysis  of  his 
intellectual  and  moral  character,  219, 
220.  admirable  manner  in  whi<di  Mr 
Orme  has  edited  his  edition  of  Bax- 
ter*s  writings,  220,  221. 

Baxter  (Richard)  characterised  for  vi- 
gorous intellect,  and  for  having  the 
best  kind  of  pulpit  eloquence,  Ixxii.  84. 

his  denunciation  of  the  slave- 
trade,  Ixxix.  400. 

Bayle  (Pierre,  1647-1706),  his  incapa* 
bility  of  comprehending  mathematics, 
lii.  431.  on  the  want  of  devotion  in 
mathematicians,  447. 

his  scepticism  as  to  the  truth 

of  the  early  history  of  Rome,  Ivi. 
280. 

hi^h  character  of  his  "  Diction- 

naire  Historique  et  Critique/'  Ixxvi. 
238. 

Bazacott  (Mr),  missionary  at  Raratonga 
Island — high  state  of  civilisation  he 
has  brought  it  into,  Ixxix.  65. 

Beagle  (H.M.S.),  two  voyages  oC  to 
South  America,  box.  467.  See  Ame- 
riea,  South. 

Bear  (polar),  sketch  of  its  geographical 
habitats,  liii.  343. 

Beaufort  (Louis  de,  d.  1795),  views  of, 
in  his  treatise  on  the  **  Uncertainty  of 
the  early  Roman  History,*'  Ivi.  280. 
Hooke's  endeavour  to  refute  them,  280. 

Beaumont  (MM.  Gustave  de;  et  AlesB 
de  Tocqueville),  « Du  Syst^mS  Peni- 
tentaire  aux  ^tats  Unis,  et  de  son 
application  en  France,"  par,  IviiL  336. 
See  Secondary  Punishments, 

(Dr  William),  experiments  and 

observations   on   the   physiology   of 
digestion,  Ix.  173-175. 

(M.  Elie  de),  his  hypothesia  as 


to  the  age  of  the  plutonic  rocks, 
437, 438.    See  Geology, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  works,  with  an 
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rotro^netioii  by  George  Darley,  Ixxui. 

109.    remarks  on  the  critical  intro- 

dnetion  prefixed  to  the  edition^  209, 

210.    See  Drama, 
Beauty — D.  R.  Haj  on  proportion^  or 

the  geometrical  principle  o(  IxxViii. 

322,323. 
Beeqneiel  (If.  Edmund^,  hisdiseoveryfor 

aeeelerating  the  action  of  light  upon 

the  plate  in  photography,  bocvi.  318, 

319. 
Becroft  (Bfr),  his  Buccessfiil  voyage  up 

the  Rirer  Qoorra  to  Eboe   m  1835, 

Ixfi,  353. 
Beda  or  Bede  (Venerable,  672*735),  his 

aithoritr  as  an  historian,  Ixvi.  424. 
Bedford  (John  Russell,  Eari  of,  d.  1558), 

sketch  of  hishist4»7,  Iviii.  314-317. 

hoQonrs  and   rewaras  heaped  upon 

him,  317,  318.    grants  he  receired 

from  the  abbey  lands  objected  to,  318* 

320.    See  Rui$eU  FatMly. 
(John,  Duke  of,  1710-1771),  in- 

Ihmee  he  possessed  with  the  Whig 

party,  Ixcl  532. 
Bedomns     (in    Western    Arabia),    as 

koovn  firom  the  earliest  records  of 

history,  lil  73.   and  in  modem  times, 

73.  tracts  of  Niebuhr,  ib.  of  the 
Cheralier  IVArTieuz,  73,  74.  con- 
trasting features  in  their  character, 

74.  hospitality  o(  74,  75.  limits  to 
their  hospitality,  75.  estimation  in 
vhidi  they  consider  robbery,  ib, 
mode  of  eooducting  their  marauding 
expeditioiBS,  ib,  rules  of  protection 
or  dokkeii  granted  by,  75-77.  their 
principle  of  private  rerenge,  77. 
mode  of  negotiating  for  the  price, 
of  blood,  77,  78.  wars  among,  ire. 
qncBt,  78.  not  orer  courageous  when 
phmdering,  ib,  their  mode  of  court- 
ihip— asairiage,  ib,  frequency  of 
£veroes,  78,  79.  jurisdiction  of  the 
t^eik  or  dbief,  79.  general  estimate 
of  their  character,  79,  80.  intel- 
kctnal  attainments  of,  80.  domestic 
ecMMBiy  at,  ib,  their  horses — breeds 
oC  and  ptoliaUe  number  of  the  high- 
est hmda,  80,  81.     camels  of,  81. 

Beech  tree,  aecount  of  the,  box.  400. 

Beodwy's  (Obtain  F.  W.)  Toyage  to 

the  Padik  umI  Behring's  Strait,  UiL 

210.    expensive  manner  in  which  the 

BaRatire  has  been  got  up,  210,  211. 

for   the  voyage,  211,  212. 

out  of  the  expedition,  212. 

213.    reach  Easter 

0(218,214.  Pitcaim 

oif  Adams,  214.    ex- 


plored the  Coral  Islands,  ib,  theory 
of  their  original  formation,  215,  216. 
number  of  the  islands  peopled — 
miction  of  the  natives,  216,  217. 
amval  at  Otaheite,  217.  labours  of 
the  missionaries  badlv  conducted,  ib. 
immorality  of  its  inhabitants,  217- 
219.  visits  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
219.  superiority  of  the  native  dia- 
racter— civilisation  and  commerce  of, 

219,  220.  proceeded  to  Behring's 
Strait — ^part  of  the  coast  explored, 

220.  arrival  at  San  Francisco,  in 
California,  t^.  account  of  the  mis- 
sions established  in  the  country  for 
the  conversion  of  the  Indians,  221, 
222.  places  he  visited  till  arrival  at 
the  island  of  Loo-Choo,  222.  his  de- 
scription of— refotation  of  Capt.  Basil 
Hairs  account — and  character  of  its  in- 
habitants, 222-225.  sailed  anew  ibr 
Behring's  Strait,  226.  general  results 
of  his  surveys  and  proceedings  in  the 
Strait,  226, 227.  has  greatly  neglect- 
ed the  subject  of  **  currents,"  and  of 
« drift-wood"  m  the  Strait,  227,  228. 
fossil  remains  found  at  Elephant  Point, 
226-228.  Professor  Buckland's  scien- 
tific paper  on  the  remains  found,  228- 
231. 

Beechey's  (Captain  F.  W.^  vovage  of 
discovery  towards  the  North  Pole 
in  1818 — also  a  summary  of  all 
the  early  attempts  to  reach  the  Pa- 
cific, by  way  of  the  Poles,  by, 
Ixxviii.  68.  historical  value  of  such 
publications,  69.  his  account  of  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa,  68,  69.  his 
narrative  of  a  voyage  through  the 
Pacific,  69.  character  as  a  writer  and 
scientific  man,  ib,  occurrences  of  the 
voyage,  69, 70.  destruction  of  walruses 
at  Cherrie  Island,  70.  impression  made 
on  the  senses  by  the  continual  day- 
light, 70,  71.  varieties  of  flakes  of 
snow  collected,  71.  picture  of  the 
vessel  passing  through  the  labyrinth  of 
frozen  masses  of  ice,  ib,  perilous  ad- 
venture to  a  party  of  seamen  pro- 
ceeding on  the  ice  to  the  shore,  72, 
73.  immense  numbers  of  auks  (Alca 
cMm)  which  frrequent  Magdalena  Bay, 
in  Spitsbergen,  73,  74.  interesting 
account  of  the  walrus  or  morse,  74- 

77.  anchor  at  Fairi^ven — abun- 
dance    of    reindeer  they    procured, 

78.  notice  of  the  \anf  eider-duck, 
78,  79.  animals  of  Spitxberren,  79. 
contrasted  with  the  few  in  the  Ant- 
artie  regions,  80.      Rniaaii  fishing 
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establishment  at  Magdalena  Bay,  80, 
81.  unfortunate  and  melancholy  at- 
tempt to  fonn  fishing  establishments  in 
Spitzbergen,  81.  fearful  position  in 
wiiich  they  were  placed  by  being  beset 
in  the  ice,  81-83.  similar  case  of  the 
Terror,  under  command  of  Sir  George 
Back,  82.  Captain  Beechey's  re- 
marks on  glaciers,  83,  84.  partial 
destruction  of  a  glacier,  and  formation 
of  one  of  those  icebergs  which  float  on 
the  sea,  85, 86.  proposes  that  steam- 
vessels  with  the  Archimedean  screw 
should  be  used  in  navigating  among 
the  ice — objected  to,  86,  87. 

Beer — intended  repeal  of  the  duty  on, 
and  restraints  on  its  sale,  will  be  of 
material  benefit  to  the  agriculturists, 
and  to  the  public,  li.  213,  214. 

duty  falls  with  greater  burden 

on  the  working  than  on  any  other  class, 
Ivii.  440. 

Beethoven  (Ludwig  Van,  1770-1827), 
G.  Hogarth's  observations  on  the  Ger- 
man school  of  music,  and  critique  on 
the  genius  and  works  of,  bdi.  38-41. 

Beggars — estimated  number  of  the  fami- 
bes  in  England  who  subsist  by 
begging,  and  the  large  amount  they 
coUect,  Ixxv.  480,  481.  See  Men. 
dicity. 

contrast  between  those  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  Ixxvii.  400. 

Begums  (Princesses  of  Oude),  Violent 
and  unjust  proceedings  of  Warren 
Hastings  towards  them,  Ixxiv.  215- 
220. 

Beizsenyi,  translation  of  his  ode  entitled 
**My  Portion,'*  by  Dr  Bowring,  lii. 
335,  336. 

Beja  tribes  inhabiting  the  valley  of  the 
Nile,  mixed  language  of,  derived  from 
the  Arabic,  Ohaldee,  Nubian,  and 
Coptic,  Ix.  308. 

Belcher's  (Captain  Sir  Edward),  voyage 
round  the  world  during  the  years  1836- 
1842,  Ixxix.  40.  extensive  collection 
of  specimens  of  natural  history  which 
he  ln*ought  home,  ib.  his  narrative  con- 
tains little  information,  41 .  islands  he 
visited,  41,  42.  his  account  of  Oahu 
(Owyhee)  Island,  42,  43.  averse  to 
the  missionaries,  but  without  proper 
cause,  43,  44.  his  account  of  the 
Marquesas  Islands,  47-50.  his  views 
regarding  a  railway  or  canal  across 
the  isthmus  of  Darien,  58,  59.  de- 
scription of  Raratonga  Island,  65.  of 
the  F^ee  Islands— 4tccu8e8  them  of 
being  cannibals,  65,  66. 


Belgium  (50*  30'  N.,  4*  30'  E.),  affairs 
of,  Ivi.  412.  history  of,  from  the  mild 
sway  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  to  its 
union  with  Holland.  412,  413.  ob- 
ject of  the  allied  powers  in  annexing 
it  to  Holland,  was  to  maintain  the 
European  balance  of  power,  413.  ob- 
jections of  William  HI.,  of  Britain,  to 
their  annexation,  414.  dissimilarity 
of  their  habits  in  manufactures,  agri- 
culture, and  religion,  t6.  extent  and 
population  of  the  two  states,  415. 
the  union  objected  to  bv  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  notables  of  Belgium,  ib. 
chicanery  by  which  it  was  declared 
accepted — ^kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands, ib,  trial  by  jury  abolished  in 
criminal  cases,  416.  Dutch  or  Flemish 
language  ordered  only  to  be  legal,  ib. 
patronage  in  the  ministry  and  army 
m  favour  of  the  Dutch,  416,  417. 
obnoxious  taxation  raised  by  the 
Dutch,  417.  taxes  of  monture  and 
abattaae,  which  fell  heavy  on  the 
agricultural  labourers,  418.  arbitrary 
persecution  of  the  press,  ib,  indignar- 
tion  of  the  people — ^piurtial  reforms, 
419.  gagging  law  passed  which  al- 
lowed of  no  opposition  press,  ib.  fur- 
ther persecutions,  fines  and  banish- 
ments, 420.  influence  of  the  French 
revolution  of  1830  in  accelerating  that 
of  Belgium,  420,  421.  crisis  crf'^ts 
trifling  origin,  421.  Brussels  in  the 
hands  of  the  mob,  421,  422.  re- 
organisation of  the  burgher  guard, 
and  re-estabHshment  of  order,  422. 
address  to  the  king,  ib.  meeting  of  a 
deputation  with  the  Prince  of  Orange 
— demand  made  that  the  union  of 
the  two  states  should  be  dissolved, 
423.  meeting  of  the  states  general 
at  the  Hague,  ib.  propositions  then 
made,  ib.  Brussels  taken  possession 
of  by  the  mob,  ib.  attacked  by  the 
Dutch  troops,  and  struggle  of,  for 
four  days,  424.  co-operation  of  Eng- 
land asked  by  France  to  urge  the 
king  to  accede  to  any  reasonable  de- 
mands of  his  Belgian  subjects,  but 
withheld,  424, 425.  the  allied  powers 
applied  to  by  the  king  for  an  armed 
intervention,  but  refused,  425.  vir- 
tually  separated  from  HoUand,  426. 
negotiations  between  the  Prince  of 
Orange  and  the  provisional  committee, 

426,  427.     city  of  Antwerp  taken, 

427.  armistice  recommended  by  the 
allied  powers,  t^.  n^otiations  be- 
tween,  and  armistice  accepted,  429. 
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policy  of  tlie  allies  to  establish  the  true 
balance  of  European  power,  ib,     con- 
duct of  the  king  and  of  the  provisional 
government,  429,  430.    arrangements 
of  the  allies  as  to  the  division  of  Hol- 
land and  Belgium,  and  for  their  future 
financial   and   commercial    relations, 
430,  431.     Belgium  congress  agreed 
to  elect   a  king — princes  who  were 
named,  431.     opposition  to  the  Due 
d^  Leucbtcnberg  by  France,  431, 432. 
the  Due  de  Nemours  elected  king,  but 
publicly  declined  the  offer,  ib.    Surlet 
de  Chokier  elected  regent,  ib.     ar- 
rangements proposed  and  accepted  by 
Holland,  but  .objected  to  by  Belgium, 
in  relation  to  the  Duchy  of  Luxem- 
burg— yacillating    conduct     of    the 
French  government,  433-435.     over- 
tures to  Prince  Leopold  to  accept  of 
the  throne,  435.    election  of  Leopold 
as  long,  436.     coercive  measures  of 
the  king  of  Holland  likely  to  have  led 
to  the  incorporation  of  Belgium  with 
France,  ib.     conduct  of  the  king  of 
Uolland,  437,  438.     invasion  of  Bel- 
gium by  the  Dutch,  and  hostilities, 
439.     advance  of  the  French  forces, 
and  withdrawal  of  the    Dutch,  ib, 
continuance  of  the  French  troops,  ib. 
negotiations    regarding,    439,    440. 
cessation   of  hostilities,  but  aggres. 
sions  on  both  sides,  440,  441.     pleni- 
potentiaries appointed  to  arrange  the 
settlement  of  the  frontiers — division 
of  Luxembuiv,  and  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  debt,  441-444.     accept- 
ance of,   by    liCopold's    government, 
444.     treaty  resisted  by   Holland — 
objections  brought  forward,  445-451. 
coercive  measures  employed  to  com- 
pel HoUand  to  keep  the  treaty — siege 
and  reduction  of  the  citadel  of  Ant- 
werp, 451-453.     obsfrvations  on  the 
navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  and  com- 
mmiication  with  the  Rhine,  453-455. 
notice  of  objections  which  have  been 
raised  to  the  policy  of  Britain,  455- 
4eo. 

Belgium,  railways  in — system  adopted 
in  regard  to  them  by  the  government, 
and  that  which  prevails  in  England, 
contrasted,  box.  179-184.  See /^at7- 
way#. 

revolution  of,  in   1789,  Ixxvii. 

S37-344.  settlement  of,  as  an  inde- 
peadeot  kingdom,  344, 345.  ^ee  Law 
of  ScOitms, 

BeBef— grounds  of  human,  with  respect 
to  future  events,  analysed,  lii.  1 10, 1 1 7. 


Belief — insufficiency  of  confessions  of 
faith  in  producing  uniformity  of,  lii. 
239-241. 

principles    of,    as    applied    to 

miracles,  lii.  388. 

errors  which  spring  from  the 


want  of,  viewed  with  indulgence  by 
men  of  liberal  and  enlightened  minds, 
lix.  30.  difference  between  its  func- 
tions and  those  of  enthusiasm  and 
faith,  31,  32. 

responsibility  of  man  for  his. 


Ixxvii.  497,  498. 

Bell  (Dr  Andrew,  1753-1832),  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  National  School  So- 
ciety, Iviii.  11. 

(Sh-  Charles,  1774-1842),  Notes 

on  Paley's  Natural  Theology,  Ixiv. 
263.  account  of  the  antlers  of  the 
deer,  29(5.  discovery  made  by  Pur- 
kinje  and  Valentine  resj)ecting  what  is 
called  ciliary  motion,  298.  on  the 
eye,  t6.      See  Brougham, 

(Professor  George  Joseph,  1770- 


1843),  singular  merit  and  skill  of  his 
work  on  Scotch  bankruptcy,  U,  127, 
128. 

(Thomas),  his  monograph  of  the 


Testudinata  recommended,  note,  Ixxx. 
422. 

Bellarmin  (Robert,  Cardinal,  1 542- 1621), 
catechism  of,  Ixxix.  463. 

Bellii;erent — four  maritime  rights  which 
it  has  against  neutrals,  Ixxv.  40. 

Bellini  (Vincenzo,  180G-1H35),  remarks 
on  the  chaste  and  beautiful  style  of 
his  music,  Ixiii.  41-43. 

Bell-rock  lighthouse  (56^  2(>'  N.,  2-  23' 
W.),  annual  expense  of,  Ivii.  178. 
expense  of  erecting,  181.  scientific 
men  consulted  as  to  its  buildin^r, 
ib.  bad  constriiction  of  the  rtlkc- 
tors  used,  and  the  cH'ccts  produced, 
181-183. 

Benares  (city  of,  25'  23  N.,  83"  5'  K.), 
Ixxiv.  208.  IciTJil  relation  between  the 
English  an(]  t he  Kajah  of,  209.  illegal 
conduct  of  Warren  ilastin'i;>>  towards 
the  Rajah,  21 1,212.  llaMin;.'s' visit  to, 
and  imprisonment  of  C'luyte  ^>inj:li, 
212.  diiricult  situation  he  was  brou- iit 
into  by  this  vi(»lence,  and  mode  of 
escape,  213-215.     See  Ha.^tintjf. 

Benedictines,  order  of  the — collection  of 
the  histories  of  the  (Jauls  and  of 
France  placed  under  their  care  for 
publication — the  source  from  which 
the  French  historical  8c1km»1  hav^» 
drawn  their  materials  Ixxiii.  lOl-Ki.;. 
principal  works  which  they  composed. 
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104-108.     the  arrangement  and  plan 
criticised,  108-120.     See  France. 

Benefices — number  of,  in  England  and 
Wales,  Ivi.  205.  grossly  unequal  value 
of,  205,  206. 

Bengal  (24^^  0^  N.,  89**  0'  E.),  rapacity 
and  ^oss  abuse  of  the  English  in  this 
provmce  in  the  early  administration 
of  the  East  India  Company,  Ixxiv. 
166, 167.  internal  government  of,  at 
that  time,  in  the  hands  of  the  natives, 
170-172.  mode  in  which  Warren 
Hastings  installed  the  Company  in  the 
full  sovereignty  of  the  province,  175. 
supreme  authority  attempted  to  be 
seized  by  the  judges — fearfid  state  of 
terror  it  reduced  the  inhabitants  to, 
201-204.     See  Hastings. 

Beni-hassan  (27'  53;  N.,  30*  35'  E.), 
sculpture  of,  described,  Ixviii.  323. 

Bennett  (George),  missionary  voyage 
to  the  South  Sea  Islands,  China, 
India,  &c.  &c.,  Ivii.  80-95.  See  Mis- 
sionary Voyages. 

Bentham  (George),  outline  of  a  new 
system  of  logic,  with  a  critical  ex- 
amination of  Archbishop  Whately's 
"Elements  of  Logic,"  Ivii.  194.  his 
remarks  on  Whately's  reduction  of 
logic  to  an  art  and  science,  202. 

(Jeremy,  1747-8—1832),  learn- 
ing and  genius  he  brought  to  bear"  on 
the  corrupt  state  of  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, li.  481,  482. 

characteristics  of  his  mind  as 


a  great,  but  confused,  original  thinker 
and  ^mter,  Iv.  652,  653.  translation 
of,  by  M.  Dumont,  into  French,  has 
raised  the  merits  of  his  works,  553, 554. 
his   recommendation    to    have 


courts  of  justice  illustrated  with  fitting 
solemn  emblems  of  art,  note,  Ivii.  36. 
"Rationale  of  Evidence,"  the 


most  original  of  his  works,  lix.  447. 
analysis  of,  466,  467. 

analysis   of  his   argument   as 


to  the  solemnity  of  an  oath  making  a 
person  religious,  who  is  not  so  already, 
fix.  466,  467.  his  lively  sketch  of  the 
origin  of  judicial  oaths,  474. 

"Deontology;    or  the  Science 


of  Morality,"  &c.,  by,  Ixi.  365.  no 
new  view  inculcated,  and  no  plea- 
sure derived  from  the  perusal  of  the 
volume,  365,  and  377,  378.  teaches 
that  we  are  only  susceptible  of  plea- 
sures and  pains,  «  physical  or  mtel- 
lectual,"  365,  366.  to  have  a  candid 
conception  of  the  author's  views,  man 
must  previously  imagine  soaety  to 


resolved  into  its  primitive  elements 
366.  maintains  that  man  cannot 
discriminate  between  right  or  wrong, 
vice  or  virtue,  366,  367.  holds  there- 
fore that  morality  is  a  purely  rational 
science,  368.  aassification  of  the 
sources  from  whence,  he  states,  pro- 
ceed our  felicitous  or  unhappy  feelings, 
368 .  analysis  of  his  doctrines,  368, 369. 
these  opinions  qualified  by  the  views 
held  by  his  followers,  369.  are  moral 
feelings  complex  or  simple,  original 
or  acquired?  369,  370.  origin  and 
nature  of  moral  principles  one  thing 
— the  tendency  of  actions  another, 
370.  all  actions,  a  priori,  must  be 
considered  as  indifferent,  370,  371. 
is  man  adequate  to  lay  down  a  fixed 
rule  as  to  virtue  and  utuity  in  relation 
to  himself,  to  individuals,  or  to  the  well- 
being  of  society?  371,  372.  fails  in 
pointing  out  how  his  theory  of  utility 

•  coincides  with  the  belief  that  man  is 
responsible  in  a  future  state  for  his 
actions  here,  373.  close  connection 
between  morality  and  religion,  373, 
374.  Mr  B.*s  answer  to  the  question, 
"What  is  gained  in  the  science  of 
ethics  by  the  doctrine  of  utility?" 
374-376.  also,  "Whether  utility  is 
most  prompt  and  powerful  in  urging 
to  moral  conduct  ?"  376,  377.  dog- 
matical in  his  writings,  378, 379.  held 
in  high  contempt  the  philosophical 
views  of  Horace,  Socrates,  and  Plato, 
ib.  by  German  philosophers  his 
speculative  philosophy  is  deemed  un- 
deserving even  the  pomp  and  cere- 
mony of  an  argument,  379. 

Bentham  (Jeremy),  characteristic  note 
of,  to  William  Wilberforce,  kvii. 
176, 177. 

defects  of  his  political  writings, 

Ixxiii.  56, 

Memoirs  of,  including  autobio- 


graphical conversation  and  correspon- 
dence, by  John  Bowring,  Ixxviii.  460. 
not  very  successful  as  a  piece  of 
biography,  461.  vanity  of  Bentham, 
431-463.  testimony  of  Romilly  and 
Dumont  as  to  the  excellencies  of  his 
character,  463,  464.  early  years- 
placed  at  the  profession  of  a  lawyer, 
464,  465.  facUity  with  which  he 
dropped  intercourse  with  his  old 
friends,  465.  instanced  in  the  case 
of  George  Wilson,  466.  of  M.  Du- 
mont, 466,  467.  of  James  Mill,  467, 
468.  the  very  early  date  to  which  he 
the  formation  of  his  mobt 
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471.    bis  scholarship  Uii  ,       ^^^ 
and  of  bapPi-^^^  ^4^^77.    his  earlj 

sr  w  Sc,  ^:rt  ^.>^^ 

ty  Loni  Sbelbume  (afte     ,^^  ^a^ 

downc),  t?^- J^*^^^  bis  Lordship's 
«a  at  .BowM  482^  433      his  ten- 

der  pa«aon  for  one  of  hi.  Lordship's 
»bter»--tff  Of  /J^/  constancy  of  his 
aflfection,  4W,  ^»^.     his  jealousy  of 
Bomilly.  naUy  4^4.     ambition  to  be 
in  Parliament- endeavoured  ^  ^g^. 
rifj  Lord  Lansdowne  (Shelbume)  out 
of  one  of  his  borough  nominations, 
484,  485.     bis  letter  of  apology  to 
1^  Lansdowne,  ib.    his  gross  ver- 
sion of  the  circumstance,  487.     two 
important  changes  through  which  his 
political    opinions   passed,   487-490. 
oottiddered  himself  as  the  man  who 
vas  to  be  ^ed  to  legislate  for  every 
nation  on  the  earth,490-492.  variance 
and  inconsistency  between  the  self- 
iDterest   on   which  he   founded  his 
morals,  and  the  self-interest  on  which 
he    founded    his    politics,    492-498. 
became  the  champion  of  a  pure  re- 
public, 498-503.     striking  similitude 
between  him  and  Hobbes,  499,  500. 
visit  to  his  brother,  General  Bentham, 
at   Crichoff,   in   \Vhite  Russia,  503. 
^^etcb  of  the  history  of  the  General, 
ib.    arranges  with  the  British  govern- 
ment to  contract  for  his  Panopticon, 
^3,  504.   compensation  Bentham  re- 
ceived from  the  British  government, 
504,  505.     peculiarities  of  his  temper 
^  habits,  605,  500.    want  of  respect 
to  persons,  604-508.   his  literary  plea- 
gurea  not  extensive,  508,  509.     confi- 
dent to  the  last  that  his  views  could  be 
carried  out,  509.    striking  difference 
which  exists  between  his  genius  and 
his  talents,  509-51 3.    ease  and  comfort 
he  enjoyed  in  his  literary  pursuits, 
613  514'     ludicrous  tenor  of  his  will, 
6 15!    the  present  edition  of  his  works 
incomplete,  incorrect,  and  ill-arranged, 

Benti^oiplio  (Gut,  Cardinal,  1 579-1 G44), 
^  account  of  the  state  of  religion  in 
England,  Iv.  286,  287. 


Bentley  (Richard,  D.D.,  1662-1 742),  life 
and  writings  of,  by  Dr  James  Henry 
Monk,  li.  321 .  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent characters  of  the  age  to  whicli  he 
belonged,  321-323.  birth,  lineage,  and 
early  studies  of,  323,  324.  appointed 
head-master  of  the  grommar-scbool  of 
Spalding,  in  Lincolnshire,  324.  be- 
came domestic  tutor  to  Bishop  Stil- 
lingfleet's  son,  324,  325.  and  with 
the  pupil  became  a  member  of  Wad- 
ham  College,  Oxford,  325.  consulted 
the  Bodleian  Library  with  great  dili- 
gence, ib.  literary  projects  he  con- 
templated while  at  Oxford,  325,  326. 
his  knowledge  of  the  labours  of 
Hesychius,  exhibited  in  his  "Epis- 
tola  ad  cl.  v.  Joamiem  Millium, 
S.T.P.,"  326.  nominated  to  preach 
the  Boyle  Lectures — his  eight  dis- 
courses on  the  confutation  of  Athe- 
ism, 326,  327.  advancement  he  re- 
ceived in  consequence,  327.  bis  se- 
cond course  of  Boyle's  Lectures  on 
the  defence  of  Christianity  against  In- 
fidels, ib.  prepared  his  editions  of 
Manilius  and  Philostratus  for  press, 
ib.  his  strong  desire  for  typographical 
elegance,  328.  scandalous  ingratitude 
he  showed  to  the  grandson  of  Bishop 
Stillingfleet,  ib.  took  the  degree  of 
D.D.  at  Cambridge,  and  selected  as  his 
sermon  the  subject  of  "  Revelation  and 
the  Messias,"  f6.  disquisition  on  the 
spuriousness  of  the  epistles  of  Pha- 
kris,  and  Fables  of  ^Esop,  330.  at- 
tacked bv  the  Honourable  Charles 
Boyle  and  other  Oxford  critics,  331- 

333.  his  reply — learning  and  style  of, 

334.  tracts  of  Bishop  Lloyd  and  Mr 
Dodwell  against  his  views,  335.  ap- 
pointed Master  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  336.  his  marriage,  ib.  ec- 
clesiastical preferments  he  was  oftered, 
and  refused,  330,  337.  rapacity,  in- 
justice, and  oppression  of  his  conduct  at 
Trinity  College,  337.  endeavours  made 
to  have  him  removed  from  the  office  of 
Master,  337-339.  important  aid  he 
rendered  to  Kustcr's  edition  of  Suidas, 
340.  publication  of  his  "  Emcnda- 
tiones  m  Menandri  et  Philemonis 
Beliquias,"  340-343.  his  edition  of 
Horace,  343.  extract  from  Dr  Parr's 
work  as  to  the  critical  powers  of 
Bentley,  343,  344.  his  remarks  on 
Anthony  Collins*  **  Discourse  of  Free- 
tliinking,"  344,  345.  his  friendship  for 
Dr  Ilare,  34.>.  this  brought  to  a  close 
by  both  publbhing  cditiuits  of  Terence, 
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345,  346.  attaches  an  edition  of 
Phsedrus  to  his  Terence,  346.  pro- 
posed to  publish  a  critical  edition  of 
the  Greet  Testament,  347.  his  edi- 
tion of  "Milton's  Paradise  Lost "  the 
most  injudicious  of  all  his  literary 
labours,  347-349.  contemplated  an 
edition  of  Homer,  349.  his  views  on  the 
proper  use  of  the  -^olic  digamma,  ib, 
advantages  which  his  corrected  copy 
of  Homer  afforded  Ueyne  in  his  edition 
of  the  Iliad,  ib.  publication  o£  his 
edition  of  Manilius,  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  his  nephew,  350. 
death  of,  ib.  family  of,  and  their  after 
progress  in  life  noticed,  note,  ib.  re- 
ligious opinions  of,  not  well  ascer- 
tained, ib.'  tetrastich  of  Bentley's, 
as  quoted  from  Whiston's  memoirs  of 
Clarke,  351.  remarks  on  the  diction 
and  style  of  Dr  Monk,  351-354.  Dr 
Monk's  general  view  of  Bentley's 
literary  character,  354.  high  church 
and  tory  views  Dr  Monk  entertains 
and  commends,  355-357. 

Bentley  (Dr  Richard),  proves  the  Epistles 
of  Phalaris  are  forgeries,  Ixviii.  183. 
attacked  by  Boyle  and  Atterbury,  and 
character  of  his  defence,  184,  185. 

■  his  superiority  as  a  classical 

scholar,  hardly  discovered  by  the 
•scholars  of  his  time,  Ixxviii.  199. 

(Thomas,  LL.D.),   sketch    of, 


9Wte,  li.  350. 
Beranger  (Pierre  Jean  de).  Chansons 
Nouvelles  et  Dernieres,  de,  Ivii.  486. 
considered  the  poet  of  the  people,  ib. 
his  last  productions  not  so  licentious, 
486,  487.  has  not  wrote  any  political 
songs  since  the  revolution  of  1830, 487, 
488.  dedicates  the  present  volume  to 
Lucien  Bonaparte  for  the  kindness  he 
had  shown  to  liim,  488,  489.  stands 
with  M.  Lamartine  at  the  head  of 
the  French  poets,  ib.  would  not  have 
been  the  popular  idol  had  his  muse 
been  confined  to  pastoral  ballads,  492. 
cannot  recal  in  his  works  a  reflection 
which  is  absolutely  new,  493.  an  ex- 
tremely slow  composer,  ib.  exajrgerates 
his  ideas  to  bombast — the  plan  of  his 
songs  is  invariably  most  carefully  ar- 
ranged, 494,  495.  quotation  from 
«  Marquis  of  Carabas,"  495.  "  Roi 
d'Yvetot,"t6.  "LeSenAteur,"i*.  trans- 
lation of  his  piece  entitled  "La  Pauvre 
Femme,"  in  the  same  measure  as  th  e 
original,  495,  496.  "  Le  Vagabond,'  * 
496.  his  sketch  of  "  Jacques,"  497. 
his  personal  experience  of  the  annals 


of  the  poor  gives  him  a  great  advan- 
tage, 498.  his  attention  turned  to 
those  evils  which  deform  the  frame  of 
society,  ib.  his  later  compositions  ap- 
proach more  to  the  nature  of  odes,  499. 
extract — **  Denys,    Maitre    d'Ecole," 

600,  601 .    "  Mes  jours  gras  de  1829," 

601.  "Dixmille  francs,"  t6.  the  "Pre- 
diction of  Nostradamus,  ib."  his  song 
"Adieu,  Chansons/'  translated,  502, 
603.  his  songs  are  likely  to  remain 
immortal,  604. 

Berber,  in  Nubia  (18*  0'  N.,  34"  0'  E.), 
desolate  and  impopulated  condition  o^ 
Ixii.  60,  61. 

Beresford  (William  Carr,  Viscount  and 
Marshal,  b.  1770),  effect  of  his  disci- 
pline when  he  had  the  command  of 
the  Portuguese  army,  in  1820,  liv. 
409.  sails  for  Rio  Janeiro — ^returns 
and  declines  to  join  the  Pamplona 
party,  411. 

Berg-schnmd,  chasm  of — separation  be- 
tween the  glacier  and  the  neve  called 
by  this  name  in  Switzerland,  Ixxv.  67. 

Berkeley  (George,  Bishop,  1684-1763), 
remarks  of,  on  the  inutility  of  mathe- 
matics for  the  improvement  of  the 
mind,  Ixii.  435,  436.  on  \he  tendency 
which  the  study  of  mathematics  has 
in  leading  to  materialism,  447. 

his  idealism — ^meeting^  between 

him  and  Dr  Samuel  Clarke,  Ixviii.  348. 
contrast  between  him  and  Arthur 
Collier,  348. 

his  "  Theory  ofVision'*  analogous 


to  the  existence  of  the  harmony  of 
form,  Ixxviii.  314. 

(Sir  John),  his  connection  with 


King  Charles  I.,  and  character  of,  lii. 
42. 

(Rear- Admiral  Q.),  liis  conduct 


when  at  the  blockade  of  Brest,  Ixxix. 
433. 

Berlin  (52°  3i;  N.,  13'  24'  E.),  account 
of  the  meeting  of  the  German  Scien- 
tific Association  at,  in  1829,  Ix.  368. 

Bemadotte  (Charles  XIV.,  King  of  Swe- 
den, 1764-1844),  his  appearance,  and 
aspirations  of,  when  a  Majrshal  of 
France,  Ixxviii.  367. 

Bernard  (James  B. ),  review  of  his  theory 
of  the  constitution  compared  with  its 

{)ractice  in  ancient  and  modem  times, 
xi.  1-20.     See  British  Constitution. 
(Dr),   literary  character  ot  !»• 


325. 


of  Treves — his  study  of  alchymy 

vears,   Ixxx.    213.     en- 

«  pursuit,  ib.     recom- 
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inenced  his  studies  at  the  age  of 
c^hty  years,  ib.  celebrated  for  his 
charity,  ib.  reported  to  have  been 
successful  in  his  pursuits,  214. 

Bembardi  (Dr  Augustus  Frederic,  1768- 
1820)  on  the  inefficiency  of  mathe- 
matics  in  education,  Ixii.  419. 

Bemi  (Francis,  d.  1536),  "Rifacciamento 
of  Boiardo*8  Orlando  Inamorato,"  no- 
tice of,  bod.  385. 

Berryer  (M.,  b.  1757),  autobiographical 
recollections  of,  Ixxvi.  121 .  two  classes 
into  which  autobiographies  may  be  di- 
^-ided,  121.  admirable  views  of  hu- 
man nature  which  the  profession  of 
a  lawyer  gives,  122, 123.  difference 
between  the  professional  rules  in  Bri- 
tain and  on  the  Continent  in  regard 
to  meeting  with  clients,  123.  picture 
of  the  changes  which  French  society 
had  been  subject  to  since  Berryer  com- 
menced his  career,  123, 124.  his  re- 
collections of  the  past  most  vivid,  124, 
125.  commencement  of  his  legal  du- 
ties, 1 25 .  the  then  state  of  the  law,  and 
enornHHis  number  of  persons  it  em- 

Sloyed,  ib.  example  of  the  pride  and 
espotism  of  the  aristocracy  of  France, 
125-127.  morals  of  the  old  r^imt, 
and  evils  of  the  law  of  marriage,  in- 
stanced in  the  case  of  Madame  de 
Pestre  de  Seneffe,  127, 128.  natural 
and  acquired  qualifications,  and  prac- 
tice of  M.  Berryer  as  an  advocate,  128, 
129.  commencement  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  monarchical  government 
of  France,  1 29, 1 30.  determines  to  re- 
main in  a  private  station,  130.  state 
of  the  kw  illustrative  of  the  judicial 
conduct  of  the  new  tribunals,  131. 
•*  Reign  of  Terror,"  t6.  ordinary  in- 
struments employed  by  both  the  Con- 
vention and  the  Commune  for  each 
other's  destruction,  132.  duty  of  the 
Revolutionary  Committee  of  Paris,  ib. 
classes  subjected  to  the  hi  de  Suspects, 
ib.  powers  of  the  Revolutionary  Tri- 
bonal,  ib.  mode  of  convicting  its 
riclims,  133.  instances  of  its  capri- 
ckms  murders,  133,  134.  reasons 
for  giving  up  the  public  exercise  of 
his  profession,  134,  135.  appointed 
as  sub  agent  to  the  Treasury,  135. 
lodicrous  annoyances  his  wife  suffer- 
ed, ib.  imminent  dangers  he  escaped 
— anstocrattcal  habits  of  those  con- 
ised  in  the  ^Maison  de  Sante  de 
Belhommc,"  136-137.  state  of  parties 
in  1794,137, 138.  his  connection  with 
Bounlon  de  TOise,  138.       reign  of 


Robespierre — his    ambition,    vanity, 
and  love  of  power,  139.     gratification 
of  these  the  cause  of  his  ruin,  140.    his 
determination  to  destroy  his  associ- 
ates and  the  remnant  of  the  Danton- 
ists,  t6.      meeting  of  the  Convention 
— scene  at,  when  Robespierre  was  ar- 
rested, 140, 141.  Robespierre  released 
by  the  Commune,  and  carried  in  tri- 
umph to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,   141. 
proceedings  of  the  Commune  and  of 
the  Convention,  141, 142.     the  Con- 
vention    surrounded    by     llcnriot's 
troops,  who  refuse  to  act,  142.     re- 
flection on  this  important  event,  142, 
143.     active  steps  of  the  Convention 
— attack  on  tbe  Commune   at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  143,  144.     execution 
of  the  Members  of  the  Commune,  of 
Robespierre,   and  of  Ccffinhal,   144, 
145.     (See    Bobespitrre.)     constitu- 
tion of  1795,  146,  146.     its  failure, 
and  condition  of  Fiance  till  the  Con- 
sidate,  140,  147.     M.  Berryer's  con- 
tests on  questions  depending  on  mar- 
riage, divorce,  and   legitimacy,   147, 
148.     trial  of  the  Chauffeurs  before 
the  tribunal    of    Chartres  for   sys- 
tematic robbery,  148,  149.    his  de- 
fence of  neutral  owners  «  gainst  French 
privateers,  149-151.    the  condition  of 
France  during  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
the  most  brilliant  smce  the  death  of 
Charlemagne,  162.     power,  popula- 
rity, and  glory  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte at  this  period,  162,  153.     the 
Comeil  d€3  Prises  appointed  for  judg- 
ing all  matters  connected  with  prizes, 
1 63, 1 64.  hatred  which  Bonaparte  had 
to  the  French   bar — restrictions  he 
placed  it  under,  156,  156.     incurred 
Bonaparte's  especial  displeasure,  and 
excluded  from  the  honours  of  the  bar, 
156.     M.  Berryer's  defence  of  M.  the 
Mayor  of  Antwerp — disgraceful  con- 
duct of  Bonaparte,  156, 157.     loss  of 
his  fortune,   157,  168.      conduct   of 
Marshal  Ney  after  3ionaparte*s  land- 
ing at  Cannes,  158162.     trial  of  the 
Marshal — defended  by   M.   Berrvcr, 
162,  a«<il66, 167.     (See  A'ry).   'let- 
ter from  Lord  Holland  to  Lord  Kin- 
naird  on  the  illegality  of  the  proceed- 
ings against   the   Marshal,  163-166. 
unfavourable  hifluence  which  his  de- 
fence of  Marshal  Ney  had  on  his  sub- 
sequent  fortunes,  160.    reception  of 
M.  Berryer  in  London,  169.     extent 
and  long  continuance  of  his  labours^, 
169,    170.      absurd  propositions  he 
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has  stated  on  political  economy  and 
legislation,  170,  171. 

Berwick  (James  Fitzjames,  Duke  of, 
1670-1734),  virtues  and  military  cha- 
racter of,  hi.  521.  sent  by  France 
to  assist  the  Spaniards  during  the 
"war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  ib. 

his  secret  interview  with  Lord 

Bolingbroke  at  Paris,  on  the  affairs 
of  the  Pretender,  Ixii.  27. 

Bessel  (M.,  of  Konigsberg),  his  obser- 
vations on  the  relative  position  and 
mutual  distances  of  the  stars,  li.'90, 
91.  and  of  the  irregularity  of  the 
motions  of  many  of  them,  91 ,  92.  his 
fomnda  adopted  by  Mr  Baily  in  the 
catalogue  of  stars  issued  by  the  Astro- 
nomical Society,  92-112. 

Best  (Rev.  Mr)  on  the  connection  be- 
tween high-Churchism  and  Catholic- 
ism, notey  Ivi.  228. 

Betsibooka  river  in  Madagascar  (15° 
60*  S.,  44°  10'  E.),  navigation  of— 
coal  and  iron  mines  on  its  banks,  Ixi. 
364. 

Bcukels,  or  Beukelzon  (William,  d. 
1449),  his  discovery  of  the  mode  of 
curing  and  barrelling  of  herrings,  li. 
419.  honour  paid  to  his  memory  by 
Charles  V.  of  Spain,  419. 

Bevan  (Mr),  his  experiments  on  the 
resistance  of  water  to  vessels  on 
canals,  Ivi.  107. 

Bewick  (Thomas,  1753-1828),  his  vig- 
nette of  the  ruined  church,  Ixxvii.  451. 
his  illustrations  of  natiural  history  un- 
equalled, 471. 

Bha^avad  Qith  of  India — ^mystical  doc- 
trines it  incidcates,  lix.  364. 

Bible — neglect  which  its  study  had  fellen 
into  after  the  reformation  in  Germany, 
liv,  244,  245. 

■  translation  of  the,  into  English, 

by  Wvclilte,  Ivi.  238.  denunciations 
from  high  cluu-chmen  as  to  the  danger 
of  circulating  it  without  the  book  of 
common  prayer,  2^9. 

exposition  of  the  views  of  the 


author  of  "  Fanaticism,*'  that  the 
religion  of  the  Bible  is  not  fanaticism, 
lix.  36,  38.  on  the  interpretation  of 
the  Bible,  and  on  the  extent  that 
Scripture  and  reason  ^warrant  the  ex- 
tending of  toleration,  38-40. 

opinions  held  by  German  theolo- 


gians reganling  certain  portions  of  it, 
Ix.  223-230. 

Douay  version  of  the,  much  mis- 


the,  by  religious  sects,  Ixxvii.  491. 
"Tracts  for  the  Times,"  on  its  indis- 
criminate distribution,  650. 

Bible  (The)  in  Spain ;  or  the  journeys, 
adventures,  and  imprisonments  of  an 
Englishman,  in  an  attempt  to  cir- 
culate the  Scriptures  in  the  Peninsula, 
by  George  Borrow,  Ixxvii.  105.  Sec 
Borrow. 

utterly  unknown  to  three-fourths 

of  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  Ixxvii.  107. 
See  Borrow. 

English  version  of  the,  is  a  pure 


model  of  the  English  language,  budx. 
455. 

Society  of  Great  Britain — foun- 


represented,  Ixxiii.  162. 

erroneous  opinions  drawn  from 


ders  of,  Ixxx.  283.  influence  it  has, 
and  is  exerting,  290,  291. 

Biblical  Criticism— Dr  Samuel  David- 
son's lectures  on,  Ixxii.  132,  133.  the 
criticism  of  the  New  much  more  ad- 
vanced than  that  of  the  Old  Testament 
-distinction  between,  133.  the  evi- 
dence of  the  number  and  goodness  of 
MSS.  not  to  be  alone  depended  on  for 
the  genuine  reading  of  a  disputed  pas- 
sage, 134.  theological  and  grammatical 
exigencies — theological,  139,  140. 
grammatical  most  useful  in  removing, 
as  well  as  in  detecting,  corruptions, 
140,  141.  the  strongest  exigency  is 
that  which  arises  from  a  comparison 
of  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  141. 
Kennicott's  valuable  dissertation,  142. 
resource  had  to  the  ancient  versions  to 
purify  the  text,  142,  143.  the  Sep- 
tuagmt  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  the 
primary  versions  143-145.  difference 
between  the  H^few  and  the  Septua- 
gint,  145-147.  Dr  Davidson's  lectures 
on  the  New  Testament  more  satis- 
factory than  those  on  the  Old,  147, 
148.  present  state  of  opinion  among 
the  learned  regarding  the  classification 
of  Greek  MSS.  in  the  Alexandrian 
text,  149-153.  this  classification  is, 
however,  of  little  importance,  except 
as  it  conducts  to  a  critical  system, 
1 53.  the  Constantinopolitan  text,  and 
observations  on  the  Brescian  MS.,  153- 
158.  Griesbach*sNeyrfe8tament,168. 
Scholz's  edition  of  the  same,  ib. 

Bibliotheca  Britannico-Hibemica,  of  Bi- 
shop Tanner,  characterised,  Ixxriii. 
374,  375.     See  Royal  Society. 

Bibron(G.),  "Surl'Erpvtologie  General, 
ou  Historic  Naturelle,  complete  des 
Reptiles,"  noticed,  Ixxx.  407.  on  the 
African  chameleon  not  being  found  in 
Sicily,  443.     See  Rfptil^. 
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Biela*s  comet— discovery  of,  in  1825,  li. 
102. 

account   of  its  discovery,  and 

period  of  its  revolution,  Ixi.  109. 
orbit  in  which  it  moves,  112.  See 
Comets, 

Bigotry — evil  influence  which  it  has  on 
national  progress,  Hi.  368. 

Bilbao  (43°  15'  N.,  2"  69'  W.),  com- 
merce of — ^its  convents— early  novi- 
ciates in  full  force  at,  hr.  440. 

Bi-lingnal  inscriptions  found  by  Messrs 
Hamilton  and  Fellowes  in  the  cities 
of  Asia^Minor,  Ixxvii.  448,  449. 

Bill  for  establishing  courts  of  local  juris- 
diction, li.  478.     See  Law  Reform. 

Billaud  (Varennes),  one  of  the  leaders 
during  the  French  revolution  of  1789, 
bcxix.  326.  sent  to  the  island  of 
Oleron,  330.  his  afterfate,  332. 
See  Barhre, 

Biographia  Britannica — characteristics 
of,  Ixxvi.  237, 238. 

Britannica  Literaria,  by  Thomas 

Wright,  Ixxviii.  865.  See  HoycU 
Society, 

Biographic  Universelle — ^life  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  in,  and  article  on  Conti  in, 
disapprove  of  the  importance  attached 
to  the  religious  views  of  Sir  Isaac, 
IvL  7-9. 

is  a  work  which  France  has  just 

reason  to  be  proud  of,  Ixxvi.  238. 

Biography — influence  which  the  life  of  a 
good  man  may  have  on  the  thoughts 
and  actions  of  future  generations,  li. 
250,251. 

I  most  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive as  a  running  commentary  on  the 
history  and  spirit  of  the  age,  Iviii. 
65. 

as  described  by  those  who  lived 


at  the  time  preferable  to  aftcr-de- 
scribers,  Iviii.  398.  Miss  Lucy  Aikin's 
**  Memoirs  of  Charles  I."  criticised, 
399. 

classes  into  which  it  may  be 

divided,  Ixii.  205.  firsts  those  be- 
longing to  great  men  who  have  left  an 
impression  on  their  age,  205,  206. 
iecondy  belonging  to  the  compilers  of 
diaries  and  journals,  206.  thirdf 
philosophers,  and  men  of  genius  and 
speculation,  ib,  the  best  memorials 
in,  are  those  derived  from  the  private 
letters,  journals,  or  fragmentary  writ- 
ings left,  207.  instance  of,  in  the  in- 
imitable pages  of  Boswell's  Johnson, 
207,  208.  value  of,  hardly  to  be  over- 
rat^  208,  209. 


Biography  and  autobiography,  charac- 
teristic distinction  of,  Ixvi,  6,  7. 

Biographical  memoirs  of  Mirabeau,  hd. 
186.     See  Mirabeau. 

Treasxu'y  (The),  containing  me- 
moirs, sketches,  or  brief  notices  of 
the  lives  of  eminent  persons  (1839), 
Ixix.  1-49.     See  jBwry,  Press,  &c. 

dictionary  of  the  Society  for 


the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
Ixxvi.  237.  remarks  on  the  early 
dictionaries,  237-240.  peculiar  com- 
mendation attendant  on  the  Society's 
plan,  240.  biographies  in  the  "  Ency- 
clopedia Britannica,"  quoted  as  among 
the  best  examples,  ib. 

Biographers — James  Boswell  the  prince 
of,  in  his  life  of  Dr  Samuel  Johnson, 
liv.  16, 17. 

Bion  and  Moschus — remarks  on  the  cha- 
racteristics of  their  style  and  genius, 
Ixiii.  335. 

Biot  (J.B.),  his  article  on  Newton  in  the 
"  Biographic  Universelle,"  Ivi.  1.  his 
views  as  to  the  derangement  of  Sir 
Isaac,  6.  his  remarks  on  the  religious 
opinions  of  Newton,  notCt  8. 

Professor  W  he  well's  unjust  re- 
marks on  his  discoveries  in  polarisation 
of  light,  Ixvi.  140,  141. 

Birch  (Thomas,  D.D. ,  1 705-1766),  his  life 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  notice  of,  Ixxi.  3. 

Birds  considered  as  the  means  of  convey- 
ing seeds  to  insulated  and  sterile  po- 
sitions, liii.  337. 

structure  of  their  feathers,  Ix. 

164-166. 

Birraan  empire  (21'  0'  N.,  96'  0'  E.), 
notices  of,  Ixxi.  357. 

Birmingham  (52"  29'  N.,  V  52'  W.),low 
state  of  moral  and  religious  conduct 
among  the  children  and  young  people 
employed  in  the  trade  and  manu- 
factures of,  Ixxix.  142. 

Biron  (Charles  of  Gontault,  Due  de, 
beheaded  1602),  his  death  a  deep 
stain  on  the  character  of  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  Ixiii.  27.  eloquence  of  his 
defence,  t^. 

his  preservation  of  the  Due  de 

la  Force  after  the  massacre  of  Saint 
Bartholomew,  Ixxx.  110.  his  daughter 
married  to  the  Due,  111.  aid  he  ren- 
dered Henry  IV.,  119.  arrest,  trial, 
and  execution  of,  119-121.  See  Force. 

Births — excess  of,  not  altogether  attri- 
butable to  early  marriages,  Ixxx.  97- 
99.  number  of  children  born  to  males 
between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of 
age,  99, 100. 
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Biscay  (province  of,  43*  13^N.,2"  30' W.), 
its  appearance  and  condition,  Iv.  439. 
banditti  of,  439,  440. 

Biscop  (Bt^nedict),  library  and  valu- 
ables he  collected  for  his  church  and 
monastery  at  Wearmouth,  Ixxviii. 
381. 

Bishareen — wrong  derivation  of  this 
Nubian  name,  Txii.  52. 

Bishop — office  of,  highly  flattered  by  the 
Puseyite  school  of  theology,  Ixxvii. 
608,  509. 

Bishops  (English),  their  revenues,  and 
better  mode  of  managing  them,  Ivi. 
211.  proposed  reform  in  their  revenues, 
211.  parliamentary  privileges  of,  con- 
sidered, 214.  exclusion  of,  from  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  convening  of  the 
convocation,  considered,  214-217. 

(the  seven),  the  trial  of,  in  James 

II. *s  reign,  led  to  the  revolution  of 
1(388,  Iv.^  34  and  36. 

(Irish)  revenues  of,  and  sources 


from  whence  derived,  Ixi.  503. 

in  the  Uouse  of  Lords — should 


be  discontinued  as  members  of  the, 
Ixxix.  239,  240. 

and     presbyters,    opinions    of 


Wicliff,  Cranmar,  Stillingfleet,  and 
others,  that  these  terras  were  ori- 
ginally different  appellations  of  the 
same  office-bearers,  Ivi.  241,  242. 
Bwon — geographical  habitats  of,  liii. 
348.  description  of  the  habits  of,  by 
l)r  Richardson,  349. 
Bithynia  (40°  35'  N.,  31^  0'  E.),  pro- 
vince of,  in  Asia-Minor — beauty  and 
fertility  of,  Ixxi.  404. 

beauties  and  natural  productions 

of,  Ixiv.  145,  146. 
Black  Hole  of  Calcutta — the  horrors  of, 

Ixx.  320,  321.     See  Clive. 
Blackie  (John  Stuart),  his  translation 

of  Goetlic's  Faust,  noticed,  Ixii.  36. 
Black  Sea — its  name  derived  from  the 
fogs    that    hang    over    its    surface, 
Ixxvii.  409.     abundance  of  water  in, 
4G9. 
Blackmore    (Sir  Richard,  1650-1729) 
small  attainments  he  possessed  as  a 
classical  scholar,  Ixxviii.  199. 
Blackstone(Sir  William,  1723-17805,  hi 
commentaries  on  the  laws  of  England, 
originated  in  a  course  of  lectures,  11. 
363. 
on  the  propriety  of  a  more  com- 
plete representation  of  the  people,  liii. 
503,  504.     on  the  definition  of  civil 
liberty,  508.     holds  that  the  right  of 
property  is  merely  a  civil  right,  618. 


Blackstone  (Sir  William),  aided  Howard 
in  forwarding  the  latter*8  views  for 
penitentiaries  for  prisoners,  Ixiv.  817. 

Blair  (Rev.  Robert,  1593-1666),  prayer 
of,  fomid  fault  with  by  Chaiies  1.,  aad 
Mr  Blair's  retort,  note,  li.  49. 

(Hugh,  D.D.,  1718-1800),  mis- 
conception of,  which  has  called  down 
his  censure  on  Longinus'  treatise  on 
r^wg,  "  Sublimity,"  liv.  68. 

(Professor    Robert),  his   con- 


struction of  a  planatic  telescope,  Ixvi. 
138. 

(Robert,  Lord  President  of  the 


Court  of  Session  in  Scotland,  1741- 
1811),  sketch  of,  as  a  man  and  as  a 
lawyer,  Ixix.  31,  32.  Professor  Play- 
fair^s  brief  character  of,  281-283. 

Blaine  (Delabere  P.),  his  Encyclop«dia 
of  Rural  Sports  reviewed,  Ixxiv.  6.  See 
Field  Sports. 

Blank  verse — poetry  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Alford  in,  criticised,  bdi.  309-318. 
See  Al/ard. 

Blemyes,  the  original  occupiers  of  Nubia, 
Ix.  302.  the  signification  of  their 
name,  303.  expd  the  Nubians  from 
their  country,  ib. 

Blenheim  (48**30'  N.,  10*  37'  E.),  notice 
of  the  battle  of,  in  1704,  Ixix.  243. 

Blessington  (Lady,  d.  1849),  character 
of  the  writings  of,  Ixvii.  360,  351. 
extract  from  •*  Confessions  of  an  El- 
derly Lady,"  361-354.     See  Nav^s, 

Blood — laws  of  the  Bedoiuns  as  to  the  re- 
venging of,  and  the  price  of,  lii.  77, 78. 

letting — ^practice  of,  in  Spain, 

caused  by  the  doctrine  of  Hiunorisro, 
Iv.  470. 

vessels  of  the  animal  frtunc — 


care  with  which  they  are  defended,  Ix. 
175,  176. 

Bloomfield  (Charles  James,  D.D.,  Bi- 
shop), his  Greek  grammar  noticed  as 
an  excellent  work,  noiey  li.  69. 

Bloomsbiu*y  gang — the  Bedford  connec- 
tion so  called,  Ixxx.  632. 

Boat -building — Polynesian  model  ()f» 
Ixviii.  61. 

Boccaccio  (Giovanni,  1313-1376),  terms 
in  wliich  he  speaks  of  the  suflerings 

s  and  constancy  of  the  order  of  the 
Templars,  Iv.  635. 

his  letter  to  Petrarch  on  the  in^ 

tensity  of  popular    feeling    for   the 
writings  of  Dante,  Ivii.  414. 

his  endeavour  to  acquire  the 


Neapolitan  dialect,  Ixxix.  458. 

Bocher  (Joan),  commonly  called  Joan  of 

Kent — charge  against  her  for  holding 
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hcrelioil  opinions,  and  burnt  by  order 
of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  liv.  321. 

Bocqua,  or  Icory  (7°  30'  X.,  8°  16'  E.),  in 
the  Niger,  great  trade  of,  Ixxii.  464, 465 . 

BodiDus  (John,  b.  1530),  held  that  an 
acquittal  for  sorcery  could  never  be 
justified,  Ixxx.  238. 

•Bodley  (Sir  Thomas,  1544-1612),  his 
opinion  of  Bacon's  "  Oogitata  et  Visa," 
IxT.  34,  35. 

Boerhaave  (Herman,  1668-1738),  doc- 
trines of,  a  plausible  conciliation  of  all 
conflicting  bv-po theses  in  medicine,  Iv. 
475,  476, 

Bohemia  (15*  0'  N.,  14'  25'  E.),  king- 
dom of— early  spread  of  the  reforma- 
tion in,  Iri.  244. 

Bohlen  (Dr  Von,  of  Konigsberg),  con- 
sidert  that  India  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the/rrt  parent  of  science  and  letters, 
lix.  361,  362. 

Boknen  (Jacob,  d.  1624),  notice  of,  as 
a  Lnsatian  shoemaker,  and  teacher  of 
Rosicracianism  in  Germany,  Ixxx. 
226.  his  followers  not  extinct  in  the 
eighteen tb  century,  ib, 

Bohmert  (Dr),  his  elaborate  publication 
of  *'  Regesta  Chronologica  Diploma- 
tica  Regum  atque  Imperatorum,  inde 
a  Conrado  I.  usque  ad  iienricum  III." 
Ki.  186. 

Boboo  (9'  lO'  X.,  6'  10'  E.)i  a  city  of 
Eyeo  in  Africa — notice  of,  Iv.  399. 

Boiardo  (Matthew  Maria,  1430-1494), 
notice  of,  Ixzi.  381.  character  of  his 
*  Orlando  Inamorato,**  382. 

Boilcan  (Nicboks,  16301711)  his  inter- 
view with  Addison,  Ixxviii.  205. 
his  ignorance  of  England  and  its 
Iit«t«tiire»  205,  206.  his  contempt 
of  modem  Latin  neither  injudicious 
nor  peerish,  206,  207.  considered  as 
a  critic,  207.  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  Greek*  207,  208. 

B«len  for  locomotives, theirconstmction 
to  as  to  expose  a  large  surface  to  the 
fire,  Iri.  122-124.  liability  of,  to  ex- 
pkide,  not  greater  in  high-pressure 
than  in  low-pressure  engines,  129, 
130.  construction  of  those  used  by 
Mr  Oomey  in  his  engine  fur  road 
trafic,  137-140.  of  those  by  Dr 
Church,  140.  of  those  by  Mr  llan- 
codc,  140,  141. 

BoUers — formation  of,  for  steam  nariga- 
ticn,  Ix.  470. 

(marine),  formidable  effects  of 

«lt  water  in  causing  incrustation  of 


the  bard  matter  held  in  solution  in 
the  water,  Izr.  123-125. 


Boissard  (M.),  his  funeral  discourse  on 
the  death  of  Baron  Cuvier,  Ixii.  292. 

Boissiere  (M.  la),  on  the  knowledge 
which  the  ancients  had  of  lightning, 
Ixxx.  453. 

Bokhara  (39*  20'  N.,  66"  0'  E.),  travels 
in,  by  Sir  Alex.  Burnes,  Ix.  395.  See 
Bumes. 

city  of  (39*  47'  N.,  64-  26'  E.), 

description,  and  population  of  it, 
Ix.  418,  419.  vicious  principles  by 
which  the  province  is  governed,  419. 
religious  zeal  displayed  by  the  priests, 
ib.  interview  of  Sir  Alex,  feumes 
with  Koosh  Begee,  the  vizier,  420. 

Bolaun  (29*  36'  N.,  67*  5'  E.),  descrip- 
tion of  the  pass  of,  Ix.  60. 

Bolingbroke  (Henry  St  John,  Viscount, 
1678  1751),  fate  of,  affords  a  singu- 
lar instance  of  the  instability  of  for- 
tune and  the  precariousncss  of  fame, 
Ix.  1.  style  of  bis  works,  and  of  his 
political  disquisitions,  2,  3.  clamour 
against  him  by  men  of  all  parties,  3. 
life  of,  by  George  W,  Cooke,  charac- 
terised, 3,  4.  the  four  last  years  of 
Queen  Anne's  reign  the  most  import- 
ant period  in  his  life,  and  for  his  party, 
4.  sudden  zeal  and  activity  of  the 
Jacobites,  5, 6.  duplicity  in  their  ne- 
gotiations for  peace  with  the  allies, 
6,  7.  perfect  understanding  which 
subsisted  between  the  ministers  of 
tVance  and  England,  7.  desertion  of 
the  Catalans  the  foulest  stain  in 
Bolingbroke's  character,  8.  treason- 
able practices  of  the  ministers  during 
the  negotiations  at  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  and  during  the  operations  of 
the  campaign,  8,  9.  policy  of  all  par- 
ties at  the  time,  10.  Queen  Anne's 
friendly  sentiments  to  her  brother,  the 
Pretender,  ib.  Sir  James  Macintosh's 
valuable  collection  of  papers,  illustra- 
tive of  the  four  last  years  of  Anne's 
reign,  11,  12.  Gautier's  correspon- 
dence with  Torcy  relative  to  the  de- 
sign of  bringing  m  the  Pretender  as 
heir  to  Queen  Anne,  12.  Gautier's 
agency  in  Lord  Oxford's  correspon- 
deni:e  with  Torcy  regarding  the  Pre- 
tender, 13.  (See  Oxford.)  names  by 
which  the  Queen  and  others  were 
mentioned,  14-16.  Bolingbroke's  share 
in  the  design  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Prince,  19.  his  interviews  with  the 
Pretender  at  Paris,  20.  differences 
between  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke, 
21,  22.  conduct  and  character  of  the 
Pretender  added  to  their  difficulties. 
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22,  23.  insuperable  bar  to  the  Pre- 
tender's success  was  his  obstinacy  on 
religion,  and  his  refusal  to  conform  to 
the  English  church,  23-25.  his  doom 
fixed  by  the  imprudent  letter  he  sent 
to  his  friends  regarding  his  religious 
faith,  25.  what  were  the  measures 
Bolingbroke  had  in  agitation  for  the 
succession  of  the  Pretender?  26,  27, 
Bolingbroke's  small  regard  for  truth, 
as  shown  in  his  letter  on  the  state  of 
parties  at  the  accession  of  George  I., 
27.  further  evidence  furnished  by 
the  correspondence  in  the  Frencn 
Archives  of  Azzurini  Conti,  27,  28. 
views  of  the  Jacobite  leaders,  28-30. 
state  of  the  Whig  party,  30,  31.  of 
the  Tory  party,  31.  Accused  Oxford 
as  the  sole  cause  of  the  unsuccess  of 
the  Pretender,  32.  secret  desi^s  en- 
tertained by  the  English  ministry, 
which  Torcy  did  not  choose  to  divulge, 
32,  33.  the  great  object  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  his  ministry  was  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Pretender,  33.  short  state- 
ment of  the  facts  thus  given,  34.  im- 
minent danger  to  religion  and  liberties 
of  Britain  had  the  Pretender  succeed- 
ed to  the  throne,  ib.  objections  to  the 
house  of  Brunswick  have  turned  to 
the  advantage  of  constitutional  liber- 
ty, 34,  85. 

Bohngbroke  (Lord),  Memoirs  of,  by  €ko. 
W.  Cooke,  Ix.  1.  his  character,  1,  2. 
proceedings  of  his  party  to  restore  the 
Pretender  to  the  throne,  4,  6. 

his  celebrated  letter  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wyndham  considered,  Ixiv.  252, 
253. 

his  doctrine  of  a  patriot  king, 


Ixxx.  539,  540. 

Bolonchen,  in  Yucatan  (20*  6'  N.,  89' 
32'  W.),  great  depth  of  its  caverns 
and  of  its  wells,  Ixxviii.  457. 

Bombast — constant  tendency  to,  in  Ame- 
rican wriers,  Ixviii.  69. 

Bombay  (13-  55'  N.,  74"  52'  E.),  com- 
marcial  trade  of,  and  other  character- 
istics which  belong  to  it,  Ixviii.  60, 61. 

Bonaparte  (Emperor  Napoleon,  1769- 
1821),  his  indulgence  to  his  officers, 
Iviii.  535. 

his  turning  the  five  hundred  out 

of  their  hall,  Ixxix.  344.  became  ab- 
sohite  nionarch  of  Prance  under  the 
name  of  First  Consul,  ib.  his  protec- 
tion solicited  by  Bar^e,  ib.  how  Bona- 
parte viewed  the  revolution,  ib. 
employed  Barere  as  one  of  his  wri- 
ters and  spies,  335.    his  taste  in  com- 


position never  very  pure,  335.  his 
remark  to  O'Meara  about  Barere, 
341.  discards  Barere,  343.  his  ab- 
dication of  the  throne,  345.  See 
Napoleon, 

Bonbon — description  of  the  plain  of, 
among  the  Andes,  Ixiii.  398. 

Bone  Manure — ^use  of,  one  of  the  great- 
est improvements  in  agriculture,  Ixiii. 
338, 339. 

Boniface  VIII.  (Benedetto  Gaetani, 
Po|)e,d.  1303),  his  intrigue  with  France 
against  Itahan  liberty,  Iv.  371. 

Bonin  Islands  (27*  10'  N.,  142"  15'  E.], 
made  a  settlement  of,  by  a  few  ad- 
venturers, Ixviii.  74. 

Bonzy  (Cardinal  de),  believed  to  have  poi- 
soned the  life-annuitants  who  were  se- 
cured on  his  property,  Ixxx.  221, 222. 

Boodh  Singh,  Raja  of  Boondi,  in  Rajas- 
than-— history  of,  Ivi.  79,  80. 

Books-— estimate  of  the  expense  of  pub- 
lishing a  volume,  with  tne  amount  of 
duty  charged  on  the  paper  and  the 
advertising,  liii.  429,  430.  average 
number  which  pay  the  expense,  431, 
432.  taxes  imposed  on,  injiuious  to 
the  extension  of  information  among 
the  people,  432-435. 

Mr  Babbage's  erroneous  riews  as 

to  the  profit  of  the  trade  in,  Ivi.  331, 
332. 

Boors — impolicy  of  arming  them,  in  the 
Cape  colony,  Ixii.  463-465. 

Booth  (Sir  Felix,  Bart.),  his  munifi- 
cent public  spirit  in  undertaking  the 
whole  expense  of  equipping  Cap- 
tain Sir  John  Ross's  vessel  for  its 
voyage  to  the  Arctic  regions  in  1829- 
1833,1x1.421,422.  admiration  of  bis 
conduct  expressed  by  the  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a 
baronetcy  conferred  on  him  by  King 
William,  note,  422. 

Boothia,  isthmus  of  (72*  0'  N.,  95*  0'  W.) 
its  breadth,  and  capability  of  being 
cut  to  the  western  sea  in  the  Arctic 
ocean,  Ixi.  444,  445. 

Borda*s  repeating  circle  for  astronomi- 
cal use — its  utSitv,  U.  85,  86. 

(  Chevalier),  his  application  of  the 

argand  burner  to  illuminating  ligl>t- 
houses,  Ivii.  179, 180. 

Borgia  (Don  Francis,  d.  1 672),  his  elec- 
tion as  General  of  the  Jesuits,  Ixxv. 

347.  his  noble  birth,  347,  348.  his 
early  military  renown,  348.  early  as- 
pirations he  had  for  the  monastic  life* 

348.  great  epoch  of  his  life,  349.  his 
-*-*-  at  the  fimeral  of  Queen  Isabella 
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of  Spain,  349.  appointed  viceroy  of 
Catalonia,  350.  succeeds  to  the  title 
of  Duke  of  Gandia  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  351.  death  of  his  duchess, 
351.  renounced  his  worldly  honours 
and  wealth,  and  entered  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  352,  353. 
unwelcome  honours  he  received  on  his 
way  to,  and  at,  Rome,  353,  354.  fame 
with  which  his  devotions  filled  the 
Peninsula,  354,  355.  conference  with 
his  imperial  cousin,  Charles  V.  of 
Spain,  355.     character  of,  356,  357. 

Borgoo  (l(r  20'  N.,  4"  30'  EX  in  Cen- 
tral Africa,  appearance  of  the  country 
and  its  people,  Iv.  401 . 

Bdrne  (Lewis  1786-1839)  on  the  influ- 
ence of  Russia  in  European  affairs, 
Ixrix.  388. 

Borone  (Francesco),  an  account  of  his 
death,  by  Dr  Sibthorp,  Ivii.  60,  61. 

Borrow  (Ueorge),  his  account  of  the 
gipsies  of  Spain,  Ixxiv.  45-67.  See 
Oip9iei, 

"  The  Bible  in  Spain,"  by- 
general  remarks  on  the  author  and 
his  work,  Ixxvii.  105.  notice  of 
Mr  Sorrow's  former  work  on  the 
**  Gipsies  of  Spain,"  105.  Spain 
kept  united  by  its  creed,  106.  re- 
marks   on    the    bigotry    of    Spain, 

106,  107.     the  Bible  utterly  unknown 
to  three-fourths    of  the    Peninsula, 

107.  state  of  Spain  at  the  Re- 
formation  and  since,  107,  108.  cha- 
racter of  Spanish  fanaticism — their 
jealousy  of  Rome,  108,  109.  sub- 
serriency  of  Spain  to  Rome  founded 
on  pride,  109, 110.  virtues  and  vices 
of  the  masses  in  Spain,  110.  Mr 
Bottow'b  principles  of  action,  111, 
113.  resemblance  of  his  character  to 
John  Bunyan's,  1 1 2, 1 1 3 .  his  educa- 
tion and  manners,  his  love  of  horses, 
aTid  his  horsemanship,  113,  114. 
disappointed  with  Lisbon,  114.  has 
a  tme  perception  of  nattu'e,  and  of 
mankinn,  114,115.  Spaniards  jealous 
of  trareUers,  115.  liir  Borrow's  en- 
mity against  the  Pope,  116, 117.  his 
pages  larded  with  words  of  strange 
Ungnages,  117.  his  knowledge  of 
languages,  and  its  use  to  him,  117, 
118.  his  style  of  composition,  119. 
his  opinion  of  the  Portuguese,  and 
narrow  escape  from  a  party,  119-121. 
little  raloe  placed  on  Kfe  in  Spain, 
121.  recognition  of  Abarbenel,  122, 
123.  remarks  on  the  histwy  of  the 
Spaniih  JewB,  123,  124.     credcdity 


and  avarice  of  the  Spaniards,  124, 
125.  his  interview  with  Mendizabal  at 
Madrid,  125, 126.  affair  of  La  Qranja, 
when  the  ex-queen's  paraniour,Mufioz, 
was  nearly  shot,  126.  brutal  death 
of  Qeneral  Quesada,  126,  127.  mode 
in  which  Mr  Borrow  acquired  Antonio 
Buchini  as  his  servant,  127.  excur- 
sion to  Cape  Finisterre,  and  ar- 
restment, 127-129.  difficulties  he 
experienced  in  distributing  Bibles, 
and  imprisonment  at  Madrid — por- 
trait of  the  governor  of  the  pri- 
son, 130,  131.  well-bred  bearing  of 
Spaniards  of  low  origin,  131,  132. 
forced  to  leave  Madrid,  131-133.  auc- 
cess  in  selling  Testaments  among  the 
peasantry,  133, 134.  arrives  at  Tan- 
jiers,  134, 135.  Colonel  Napier's  per- 
sonal description,  appearance,  and  ac- 
quirements of  Mr  Borrow,  136,  187. 
truthfulness  of  his  book,  137, 138. 

Bosphorus  (straits  of,  4P  7'  N.,  29*  5' 
E.),  described  by  Mr  Quin,  Ixii.  122. 

Bossuet  (James  Benign,  1627-1704),  his 
character  as  a  polemic,  Ixviii.  296. 
commended  by  Hallam,  297. 

power  of  his  mind,  and  elo- 
quence with  which  he  attacked  the 
tlieological  tenets  of  Luther,  Ixv.  296- 
299.     See  Luther. 

Bossut  (Charles,  1730-1814),  his  "  His- 
tory of  Mathematical  Science,'*  cha- 
racter of,  Ixri.  111. 

originality   of  his  mind,    and 

power  of  condensing  details,  Ivi.  111. 

Boswell  (James,  1 740-1795),  his  Journal 
of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides  sMlly  man- 
gled by  Mr  Croker,  liv.  13-16.  his 
ufe  of  Johnson  unequalled  in  biognu 
phy,  16.  character  as  a  man  in  con- 
trast with  that  of  a  bio^pher,  16-20. 
inimitable  sketches  which  his  Journal 
gives  of  the  true  character  of  John- 
son, bdi.  207,  208.  See  Croker  and 
J'ohmon. 

Bos  worth's  (Rev.  Joseph)  Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary,  Ixx.  221.  Anglo-Saxon 
scholarship  very  rare,  ib,  extent  to 
which  the  Anglo-Saxon  modifies  the 
structure  of  modem  English,  222-226. 
English  grammar  is  almost  exclusive- 
ly occupied  with  what  is  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  origin,  226.  this  exemplified, 
226-232.  great  portion  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  derived  from  Latin  and 
Greek,  232.  change  in  the  gramma- 
tical structure  of  a  language  explain, 
ed,  232-235.  the  introduction  of  fo- 
reign derivatives  hai  greatly  enriched 
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the  synonymes  of  the  English  lan- 
gaage,  235.  ascendancy  of  the  Saxon, 
237.  value  of  the  Latin  in  furnishing 
duplicate  words,  to  give  variety  and 
compass  in  diction,  237-239.  thoughts 
gain  immensely  by  novelty  and  varie- 
ty of  expression,  as  in  poetry,  239, 
240.  effect  of  the  study  of  classical 
literature,  240,  241.  the  English 
language,  in  copiousness  and  variety, 
wiU  vie  with  any  language — Camden 
(quoted,  241,  242.  plan  of  the  dic- 
tionary, 242-244.  preliminary  matter 
is  very  valuable,  244. 

Botany  contrasted  with  other  branches 
of  science,  Ivii.  40,  41.  great  progress 
in  it,  but  the  structure  of  plants  not 
sufficiently  examined  by  British  bo- 
tanists, 68.  publications  on,  by  va- 
rious authors.  (See  Smith)  contrasted, 
as  a  science,  with  mineralogy,  Ivii.  69. 

Boteler  (Captain  Thomas),  voyage  of 
discovery  to  Africa  and  Arabia,  in 
1822-1826,  Ixi.  342.  is  little  else 
than  a  second  edition  of  Captain 
Owen's  narrative,  344.  death  and 
character  of,  344,  345.     See  Africa, 

Botelho  (S.  X.),  on  the  Portuguese  co- 
lonies, Ixiv.  411.  little  acquainted 
"with  the  best  writers  of  his  own  and 
of  other  countries,  413.  attempts 
to  give  a  geographical  description  of 
the  Portuguese  dependencies  in  East- 
em  Africa,  415-423.  gross  licenti- 
ousness and  malversation  of  the  go- 
vernment at  Mozambique,  423,  424. 
estimated  revenue  of  the  territory  of 
llios  de  Sena,  424.  expulsion  of  the 
Portuguese  garrison  from  Delagoa 
Bay  by  the  natives,  425.  conceals 
the  assistance  the  colony  derived  from 
the  English,  426,  427.  what  is  to  be 
done  to  restore  the  colonies  to  their 
former  comparative  importance  ?  427, 
428 

BotU  (Carlo  Giuseppe,  1766-1837), 
his  "  Earljr  History  of  the  United 
States"  noticed,  li.  502. 

Bou6  (Dr  A.),  remarks  on  the  claims  he 
makes  in  his  geological  works  to  be 
the  discoverer  of  the  plutonic  theory 
of  rocks,  Ixix.  460-464.    See  Geology, 

Bouffe  (M.),  his  acting  described^  Ixxviii. 
394,  395. 

Boulainvillier  (Henri  de,  Count  of  St 
Saire,  1658-1722),  on  the  ancient  go- 
vernment of  France,  Ixxiii.  89.  cha- 
racter as  a  writer,  and  views  he  held, 
89,  90.  answered  by  thci  Abbd  Du- 
bos,  90-93. 


Boulter  (Hugh,Primate  of  Ireland,  167 1  - 
1742),  law  which  he  allowed  to  pass 
from  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  in 
1735  against  the  legal  payment  of 
tithes,  bdii.  160-162. 

Boundary  line  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  Ixxiv.  583-692.     See 
United  States. 

Bouquet  (Martin,  1685-1721),  pjan  pur- 
sued by,  and  his  successors,  in  carry- 
ing through  for  press  the  collection  of 
French  histories,  Ixxiii.  109-120.  See 
France. 

Bourbon  (Isle  of,  21"  30'  S.,  55"  30'  E.), 
theory  of  M.  Bory  de  St  Vincent  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  animals  and 
plants  were  settled  on  it,  liii.  335-340. 

Bourmont  (Marshal),  his  character  of 
the  French  ministry  at  the  French  re- 
volution of  1830,  lii.  2,  3. 

Boussa  (10°  6'  N.,  5"  0'  E.),  breadth  of 
the  Niger  at,  Iv.  102.  appearance  of 
the  then  king,  403. 

Bove,  Val  de  ^contiguous  to  Moimt  Et- 
na), geological  and  physical  appear- 
ance of,  Ixxiii.  51,  52. 

Bowdich  (Thomas  Edward,  1790-1824), 
his  "  Discoveries  of  the  Portuguese  iu 
Mozambique  and  Angola"  not  to  be 
relied  on  as  giving  true  geographical 
information,  Ixi.  349. 

Bowdler  (John),  hfe,  death,  and  charac- 
ter of,  Ixxx.  302,  303. 

Bowen  (Captain),  his  gallant  conduct, 
when  midshipman,  at  the  taking  of  the 
Pegase,  Ixxix.  416.  Lord  St  Vin- 
cent's continued  regard  for  him,  424. 

Bowles  (Rev.  W.  L.),  life  of  Bishop 
Ken,  by — character  of,  Iv.  26-28. 
sketches  of  Ken's  life  till  he  was  or- 
dained bishop,  28-30.  quotation  on 
bishop  Ken's  reading  absolution  to 
Charles  H.,  30,  31.  his  poem  on  the 
death  of  George  the  Fourth  charac- 
terised, 31.  reasons  why  several  of  the 
bishops  would  not  take  the  oath  of 
fidelity  to  William  HI.,  35, 36.  badly 
assorted  character  of  his  work,  38. 
his  attack  on  the  character  of  Calvin, 
39.  his  wish  is  to  depress  other 
churches  and  exalt  his  own,  i^.  his 
exliibition  of  presbyterian  sermons 
contrasted  with  English  divines  as  to 
the  rights  of  kings,  41,  43. 

Bo  wring  (John,  Cl.D),  his  poetical 
translations  from  the  Spanish,  Rus- 
sian, Batavian,  Polish,  Servian,  and 
Magyar  poets,  lii.  322.  his  critical 
knowledge  of  languages,  t6.  his  speci- 
mens of  Russian  poets  characterised, 
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323-325.  also  those  of  Batavia,  325. 
translation  of  one  of  Brederode's 
songs,  326,  327.  language  of  Servia, 
328.  the  historical  ballads  of,  329. 
the  mvtholo^  of,  ib,  translation  of 
the  ballad  of  "  Jelitza  and  her  Bro- 
thers,'* 330-332.  amatory  poems  of 
the  Servians  highly  extolled  by  Goethe, 

332.  translation  of  one  of  them, 

333.  poetry  of  the  Magyars  charac- 
terised, ib,  sonnet  from  Kazinczi, 
335.  canzonet  from  Alexander  Kis- 
falady  (erroneously  printed  in  the  Re- 
view, Kerfaludy),  ib.  ode  from  Beiz- 
senyi,  336.     from  Vitkovies,  ib. 

Bovrring  (John,  LL.D.),  "  Deontology, 
or  the  Science  of  Morality,"  by  Jeremy 
Bentham,  edited  from  his  MSS.,  by, 
bri.  365.     See  Bentham. 

report   on  the  commerce  and 

manufactures  of  Switzerland,  Ixiv. 
168.     See  Switzerland. 

report  on  the  Prussian  commer- 


cial union,  bcdx.  105.  on  the  rates 
of  duties  levied  by  the  German  Zoll- 
▼erein,  113.     See  German  Zollverein. 

Bowring's  and  Villiers*  joint  reports  on 
the  commercial  relations  between 
France  and  Great  Britain,  lix.  182. 
See  France. 

Box  tree — account  of,  Ixix.  395. 

Boyle  (Charles,  Earl  of  Orrery,  1676- 
1731},  superintended  an  edition  of  the 
epistles  of  Phalaris,  li.  329.  by  whom 
assisted,  ib.  preface  of,  contained  a 
sarcastic  re6ection  on  Dr  Bentley,  329. 
their  spiuriousness  established  by  Bent- 
ley,  330.  ferment  this  produced  at 
Oidford,  331.  confederacy  of  Oxford 
critics,  who  examined  Bentlcy's  dis- 
quisition, 331-333.  Bentley's  dis.ser- 
Ution  in  reply,  334-336. 

his    attack    on  Dr  Bentley — 

extreme  cleverness  with  which  it  is 
written,  considering  the  want  of  deep 
scholarship  which  he  and  his  as- 
sistants display,  Ixviii.  184, 185. 

his  book  on  Greek  history  and 


philology  the  worst  ever  published, 
Ixxviii.  199. 

(Honourable  Robt.,  1627-1691), 


the  high  regard  displayed  by  him  in 
his  works  for  the  doctrines  of  Lord 
Bacon,  Ivi.  36,  37. 

Bozon  (Lieut.-Col.),  his  firmness  in  sup- 
pressing  the  desire  of  the  planters  of 
St  Lucia,  that  he  would  suspend  the 
orders  in  council  for  the  melioration 
of  the  slaves,  Iv.  180,  181. 

Bradley  (James,  1692-3,  17G2),  his  dis- 


covery of  the  aberration  of  light,  and 
the  rotation  of  the  earth's  axis,  li. 
82.  little  reliance  to  be  placed  on 
observations  prior  to  this  discovery, 
89,  90. 
♦Bradley's  (James)  works  and  corres- 
pondence, Ixv.  119.  England  has  no 
place  of  record  for  the  lives  of  her 
philosophers,  ib.  history  of  the  MSS. 
of  Dr  Bradlejr,  121.  his  early  life,  122. 
appointed  civilian  professor  of  astrono- 
my at  Oxford,  ib.  commenced  a  series 
of  observations,  which  ended  with  solv- 
ing the  parallax  of  the  fixed  stars,  123- 
125.  refractions  of  different  stars 
do  not  differ  from  one  another,  nor 
from  that  of  the  planets,  126.    ap- 

e>inted  astronomer-royal  of  Eng- 
nd,  127.  establishes  his  second 
great  discovery  of  the  nutation  of  the 
earth's  axis,  t^.  had  some  share  in 
the  assimilation  of  the  British  Calen- 
dar to  that  of  other  nations,  128. 
ignorance  of  the  people  regarding  the 
alteration  in  the  calendar,  129.  his 
observations  at  Greenwich,  ib.  list 
of  some  of  his  papers  read  before  the 
Royal  Society,  180, 181. 

Brady  (Robert,  d.  1700),  his  introduction 
to  old  English  history  noticed,  liii.  10. 

Brah6(Tycho,  1546-1601),  marked  in- 
fluence which  his  services  to  astronomy 
•  had  on  its  progress,  Ixxx.  180.  See 
Tvcko. 

Brahmins — Dugald  Stewart's  hjrpothesis 
as  to  the  formation  of  their  sacred 
language  examined,  li.  653-562. 

their  caste,  li.  558.  consider- 
able progress  they  had  made  in  ethics 
and  science,  560.  did  Aristotle  derive 
his  system  of  logic  from  them  ?  550. 

Brain — the  mind  furnished  with  the  ma- 
terials of  thought  by  its  means,  Ix. 
178. 

diseased  organisation  of  its  struc- 
ture, the  cause  of  insanity,  Ixiii.  350. 

Brainard — tiielancholy  wayward  charac- 
ter of  his  poetry — extracts  from,  Ixi. 
28-30. 

Brandy — duty  on,  too  high,  li.  220.  ef- 
fect of  such  duty  on  the  consumption 
in  Ireland,  ib. 

cost  of  and  duty  on,  in  1832,  Iv. 

527.  a  prolific  causeof  smuggling,  627. 
and  Geneva — the  duty  imposed 


on,  most  objectionable,  Ivii.  443.  less 
productive  of  revenue  owing  to  the 
high  duty,  ib.  rate  at  which  it  can 
be  prociu*ed  in  France,  ib.  affords 
abundant  employment  to  smugglers 
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and  revenue  officers,  444.  revenue 
it  produces,  ih,  revenue  would  be 
increased  by  the  duty  being  reduced, 
ib,  quantity  entered  for  home  con- 
sumption, 445.  would  not  affect  the 
demand  for  BriUsh  spints,  ib. 

Brandy — high  duty  on,  has  caused  smug- 
gling to  a  great  extent,  lix.  194.  re- 
duction of  the  duty  would  be  a  great 
saving  in  our  custom  establishment, 
ib. 

Branitzka  (Countess  of),  her  appearance 
and  manners  at  St  Petersburg,  Ixxviii. 
60,  61. 

Brayer  (A.^,  Neuf  Ajm^  h,  Constanti- 
nople, baf .  125.  gives  little  informa- 
tion regarding  the  character  and  habits 
oftheTurks,  126, 127. 

Brazil  (15«  0'  S.,  SO"  0'  W.)  has  shown 
a  considerable  desire  to  abolish  the 
slave  traffic,  Ixiii.  385.  thwarted  by 
the  way  the  trade  is  carried  on  under 
the  Portuguese  fla^,  ib. 

'  'm  slave  population  of,  and  number 
annually  imported  about  1830,  Ixxii. 
183.  their  value,  contrasted  with 
the  exports  of  the  country,  184, 
185. 

Breaking  the  enemy's  line  at  sea — to 
whom  does  the  merit  of  suggesting 
the  manoeuvre  bekmg?  li.  1.  See 
NavoU  Tactics. 

.  views  of  Gkorge,  Lord  Anson, 

on,  Ixix.  146.  remarks  of  Sir  John 
Barrow  on,  155. 

Brederodes  (a  Batavian  poet),  trans- 
lation of  his  songs,  by  Dr  Bowring,  lii. 
326,327. 

Brenton's  (Captain  E.  P.^  life  and  cor- 
respondence, naval  ana  military,  of 
John,  Earl  of  St  Vincent,  Ixxix.  407. 
character  of  his  biography,  408.  op- 
portunities he  possessed  as  to  the 
Earl's  earlv  historv,  409,  410.  ac- 
companies his  lordship  to  France,  449. 
the  portrait  given  in  his  work  a  perfect 
satire,  463. 

Br^quigny  (Michael  John  Joseph,  1743- 
1828),  his  mission  from  the  French 
government  to  England,  to  search  for 
dociunents  bearing  on  the  history  of 
France,  Ivi.  181.  See  Record*  of 
France. 

his  prefaces  to  the  royal  ordon- 

nances  are  very  important  in  the 
study  of  French  constitutional  history, 
Ixxiii.  95. 

Brescian  MS.  of  the  New  Testament — 
observations  on  the  critical  value  at- 
tached to  ity  Ixxii.  155, 156. 


Brewster  (Sir  David),  his  life  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  Ivi.  1.  general  notice 
of,  2,  3.  theories  he  is  influenced  by, 
3.  declaims  that  government  have 
neglected  the  interests  of  scientific 
men,  3-6.  Newton's  supposed  derange- 
ment examined,  6-20.  on  the  dism- 
clination  of  Newton  for  the  ambition 
of  fan^,  21.  review  of  Newton's 
optics  in  the  Leipsic  acts,  24-27. 
Sir  David's  attack  on  the  Baconian 
philosophy,  and  its  admirers,  29-31. 
nis  arguments  discussed^— ^7^  that 
experimental  inquiry  had  been  recom- 
mended and  followed  by  philosophers 
preceding  Bacon,  31-34.  second^  that 
among  those  who  succeeded  Bacon, 
no  grateful  admission  of  his  services 
are  to  be  found,  34-37.  his  detrac- 
tion of  Bacon  uncalled  for  and  un- 
founded,  37.     See  Newton. 

his  treatise  on  burning  instru- 
ments, containing  the  method  of  build- 
ing large  polyzonal  lenses — on  the  con- 
struction  of  polvzonal  lenses-— on  a 
new  system  of  illumination  for  light- 
houses, by,  Ivii.  169.  discovery  of 
polyzonal  lens,  83.  not  applied  to 
British  lighthouses,  ib.  applied  with 
great  success  in  the  French  light- 
houses, ib.  great  superiority  of  the  lens 
over  reflectors,!  84.  addressed  the  Com- 
missioners of  Lighthouse  Board  regard- 
ing them,  but  with  indifferent  success, 
186.  complete  success  of  the  lens  over 
the  reflector,  186,  187.  See  Bri- 
tish Lighthouse  Stfstem. 

one  of  the  founders  of  the  British 


Scientific  Association,  Ix.  370.  appeals 
to  the  public  in  its  behalf,  371,  372. 
evidence  before  the  House  of 


Commons  relative  to  the  illumination 
by  hammered  reflectors,  and  the  sys- 
tem by  lenses  as  suggested  by  himself, 
Ixi.  233.     See  Lighthouses, 

error  he  has  made  in  his  life  of 


Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  stating  that  a 
letter  written  by  Sir  Isaac  was  that  of 
Flamsteed,  Ixii.  378. 

on  the  white  spots  on  photo- 


graphic paper,  Ixxvi.  337. 

.'s  life  of  Sir  I.  Newton,  Ixxviii. 


402.  remarks  as  to  the  materials  he 
has  collected  for  an  entirely  new  life, 
and  a  history  of  the  discoveries,  of  that 
great  philosopher,  402,  403. 

lives  of  Galileo,  Tycho  Brab^, 


and  Kepler,  Ixxx.  164.  distinguish- 
ed for  their  characters,  histories, 
— «d     services    to    astronomy,    164 
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1 65.  Extracts  from,  describing  the  ge- 
nerous reception  Oalileo  received  from 
Pope  Urban  VIIL,  173.  manner  in 
which  Galileo  returned  it,  174,  175. 
Galileo  tried  before  the  Inquisition  at 
Rome  for  publishing  his  <^  Dialogues," 
and  his  sentence,  175, 176.  kindness 
with  which  Galileo  was  treated  by  Pope 

•  Urban,  178.  summary  of  Galileo's 
scientific  character,  179.  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  obserratory  at  the  Island 
of  Huen,  185,  186.  reasons  why 
Tycho  had  to  leave  Huen,  186, 187. 
on  the  belief  of  alchymjr,  1 88, 1 89.  on 
the  melancholy  position  of  Kepler's 
private  affairs,  191, 192.  on  the  feel- 
ings which  possessed  Kepler  when  he 
ascertained  the  general  law  of  the 
planetary  system,  192,  193.  on  the 
difficulties  which  caused  Kepler's 
death,  193,  194.  on  the  frankness 
with  which  Kepler  detailed  all  the 
steps  in  his  discoveries,  195.  Sir  Da- 
vid's allegation  that  England  neglects 
and  dishonours  its  distinguished  cha- 
racters, denied,  1 97, 1 98.  See  Brahi, 
Galiieo,  and  KepUr. 

Brewster  (Sir  David),  observations,  in 
1814,  on  the  normal  structure  of 
glaciers,  Ixxx.  141. 

Bnal  (Louis  George  Oudard  Peudrix, 
1716-1795),  charged  with  the  con- 
ducting of  the  collection  of  French 
histories — his  qualification  for  the 
task,  Ixxiii.  107, 108. 

Bribery,  as  at  the  first  election  under  the 
Reform  Bill,  in  1832,  Ivi.  546.  prin- 
dpally  taken  by  the  freemen,  547. 
mode  in  which  it  is  done,  547,  548. 

♦ of   judges — arguments    arid 

reflections  against  the  disgraceful 
practice  of  thus  perverting  justice, 
IxT.  55-62.     See  Bacon. 

and  corruption,  a  prevalent  vice 


in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Ixxi. 
38. 

Bridferth  (flourished  A.D.  980),  the  emi- 
nent learning  and  ability  of,  Ixxviii. 
380,  381. 

Bridges— plan  proposed  by  Mr  Telford 
to  suspend  their  centering  from  c^ve, 
instead  of  supporting  from  below,  Ixx. 
37,  38. 

Bridgewater  (Rev.  Francis  Henry,  Earl 
of,  1756-1829),  his  bequest  of  eight 
thousand  pounds  to  nave  a  work 
•*  On  the  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Good- 
ness of  God,  as  manifested  in  the 
Creation,"  Iviii.  422.  object  of  Lord 
Bridgewater   to    have    one   distinct 


work  on  natural  theology,  424.  trus- 
tees for  the  bequest  have  paid  more 
attention  to  the  secondary,  than  to 
the  prominent,  part  of  the  testator's 
scheme,  425,  426.  this  injudicious 
appropriation  of  the  funds,  demands 
the  censure  of  public  criticism,  426. 
Rev.  W.  Whewwl's  treatise  on  astro- 
Homy  and  general  physics,  the  first  of 
the  series,  427.  analysed  luid  ex- 
amined, 427-457.    See  Whewell. 

Bridgewater  (Francis  Egerton,  Duke  of, 
1736-1803),  eulogy  on  his  character, 
Ixx.  12,  13. 

treatise — ^Dr  Rogef  s,  Ix.  142. 

See  Roget^  and  Animal  Physiology. 
-  g^ery — account  of,  Ixvii.  410, 


411. 

Brihuega  (40*  45'  N.,  2"  29'  W.),  baUle 
of,  during  the  war  of  the  sucees^on  in 
Spain  in  1710,  and  defeat  of  the  Eng- 
lish, Ivi.  533. 

Brindley  (James,  1716-1772),  sketch  of, 
and  eulogy  on,  as  one  of  the  most  ce- 
lebrated of  civil  engineers,  Ixx.  1 3, 14. 

Brinkley  (Dr),  conceived  that  the  circle  in 
the  Dublin  Observatory  indicated  a  pa- 
rallax in  some  of  the  double  stars,  li.  97. 

Brinvilliers  (Marie,  Mnrquise  de,  be- 
headed 1676),  her  family  connections, 
Ixxx.  221.  her  guilty  attachment 
to  St  Croix,  a  pupil  of  Essili,  the  well- 
knoivn  Italian  poisoner,  ib.  by  St 
Croix's  advice,  poisoned  her  father 
and  two  brothers,  ib.  her  sister  avoid- 
ed death  by  flight,  ib.  contemplated 
her  husband's  death,  but  delayed 
by  St  Croix,  ib.  death  of  St  Croix, 
ib.  arrested  at  Liege,  and  beheaded 
at  Paris  in  1676,  ib. 

Brisbane's  (Sir  Thomas  Makdougal)  as- 
tronomical observations  made  at  Para- 
matta, New  South  Wales,  li.  109-111. 

Brissotines — one  of  the  political  parties 
in  France  at  the  revolution  of  1790, 
Ixxix.  294.     See  Girondists. 

Bristol  (city  of,  51"  27' N.,  2*  36'  W.), 
fossil  remains  found  in  the  rocks  at, 
Hi.  45,  46. 

riots  in  1831,  influenced  by  poli- 
tical causes,  Ixxvi.  45. 

Britain,  (Great),  analogous  estimate  of 
the  consumption  of  coal  in,  li.  191, 
192. 

opposition   of  political  parties 

to  those  in  the  ministry  considered, 
hi.  5,6.  lesson  which  the  revolution  in 
France  in  1830  has  taught  the  people, 
11,  12.  part  which  the  government 
sustained  during  the  events  caused  by 
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and  revenue  officers,  444.      revenue 

it  produces,  ib.     revenue  would  be 

increased  by  the  duty  being  reduced, 

ib.     quantity  entered  for  home  con- 
sumption, 445.     would  not  affect  the 

demand  for  British  spirits,  ib. 
Brandy — high  duty  on,  has  caused  smw/ 

gling  to  a  gi'eat  extent,  lix.  194.    r; 

Suction  of  the  duty  would  be  a  gr- 

saving  in  our  custom  establish! nt 

ib. 
Branitzka  (Countess  of),  her  appear 

and  manners  at  St  Petersburg,  Ix 

60,  61. 
Brayer  (A.),  Neuf  Annees  k  Cot^ 

nople,  Ixiv.  125.    gives  little  i' 

tion  regarding  the  character  ar. 

of  the  Turks,  126,  127. 
Brazil  (15*  0'  S.,  60-  0'  W.)  1- 

a  considerable  desire  to  a> 

slave  traffic,  Ixiii.  385.     tl 

the  way  the  trade  is  carrii 

the  Portuguese  flag,  ib. 
I   '..  slave  population  of. 

annually  imported  abouf 

183.      their    value,  co- 

the  exports  of  the    c 

185. 
Breaking  the  enemy's  1 

whom  does  the  nierif 

the  manoeuvre  beltn 

Naval  Tactics. 
»■  views  of  Gc 

on,  Ixix.  146.     roi 

Barrow  on,  155. 
Brederodes  (a  Bat  > 

lationof  his  sonu  . 

326,  327. 
Bren ton's  (Captai' 

respondence,   n 

John,  Earl  of  ^ 

character  of  lii 

portunities   In 

EarFs  early  1 

companies  hi^ 

the  portrait  l, 

satire,  4r>3. 
Brequigny  (Mi 

1828),  his   ' 

government 

documents 

France,  h 

France. 
.  his 

nances  ai 

study  of  '■ 

Ixxiii.  0.> 
Brescian  >" 

observal 

tached  t 
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- ' —      €■=  of  the 
:l-- E1AS  times, 

.    -T!  d  ^1:^-3. 495. 

-  ::.  — -  *-*5.  cire- 
-     :i.i:_i -<i."i  br  the 

— rr*  1  rvri  itlairs, 

-„z--r^  ciiocation, 

^  T±cT»  izti  pride  in 

__:-.'-"  7-s-*-^'47.  par- 

—  -r-  ii>-  r  C'iucted  with 

'  -r-:.  -*    St  Ate  of  Eu- 

-  „'  r.  v: 'be  »ccession 

*     ^.virLTiiL  54S.  551, 

"  ^  I  i'i.Lric'*cT  of  Lord 

-  ,-,*    Ti  uu-r  :4  Mr  Can- 

I  'Ui^  .£  Wellington's 

-     -..:.   IZl.      alliance 

--;^\:      fk  I  dement  of 

1.     ^.r-  ence  of  the 

-  _'  -  -TT/r^  m  Karl  Grey's 
-.   .  :.  V.  policy  of  the 

:a'TT  influence  of 

■r  TT:  c-  *  n  foreigners, 

r-^  -:''.r>c5^i  by  the  Mel- 

.T-„i  a  izJ  bytbeTo- 

^j-^  -%.  -x*i  izairs  of  the 

.    .  11:^17  le  treaty  be- 

.  _    ^nji.V.  Spain,  and 

~   :      conduct  of  the 

:  '■;^-^  in  England  con- 

'     -  c:=i:*rcial  treaties 

.  ^— i.-'-'T.o^O.    Prus. 

^:^;^^  induence  of 

:-  - -^   trade  with,  574. 

^  r '  the  suppression  of 

.-*v-57S.     our  rela- 

'  -  ;cd  States— bound- 

.   -*<.-0.«ncf  583-592. 

— *:  Frltain  on  the  co- 

-, .     exi'ort  and  import 

;^-    I'liit'od   States,  581, 

?  :  c^    and  advantages 

^■i-»f<and  thiscoun- 

-^   : -i^  oast,  592.  our 

■  :..::j- :^'2,  593.    Bue- 

."  .'  \<r  rarious  classes 
-"^-^red  in  regard  to 
.V  :- r^-mcy,  Ixxii.  8- 

.  >  -  V-  \  t>;timalion  m 
-J-^*  xrx;ll*.  Ixxv.  17, 
.  ..  ,  >%  r^  f.ttract  but 
^  *i  .r  o:  ber  people, 
\      ^  i— -^.int  andun- 

>    /  ,j <:o  suppress 

*     -.       .-  fjasiration 
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I    as  ambitions^ 
^j   to  extending  h^^ 
prudent  in  keep. 

:<l,  32.     butdimcult, 
i  red,  to  get  her  out  of 
V  ticUngs  of,  not  easilv 
;  ase  of  Macleod,  and  his 
I'nited  States  courts,  in 
placable  and  generous  in  her 
t  -.  33, 34.    sympathy  for  the 
es  of  her  neighbours,  id,    her 
*  :it  of  enemies,  35.  is  pertina- 
'1  confiscating  an  enemy's  pro- 
\,  although  it  be  private,   when 
11  either  at  sea  or  in  port,  t&.    acts 
•ii  justice  and  forbearance  towards 

*  ..  :n  when  at  war  on  land,  35, 36.   her 
M)a>t  treatment  of  Norway  in  1813- 

•  M  4,  36,  37.  as  a  belligerent  ally, 
her  conduct  has  been  exemplary,  37. 
t*» wards  neutrals  it  cannot  be  exempt 
f-i>m  severe  censure,  37,  and  40,  41. 
behaviour  towards  Denmark  in  1807, 
58-40.  assumes  the  right  of  search 
for  English  sailors  in  American  ves- 
sels, 4 1 ,  42.  her  conduct  with  respect 
to  the  "  Russo-Dutch  Loan,"  43.  her 
position  with  America,  France,  and 
other  powers,  44-48.  See  also  Ame- 
rica and  France  for  tlieir  national 
diaracteristics. 

Britain  (Great),  sketch  of  her  financial 
condition,  in  connection  with  the  in- 
crease of  her  national  debt,  Ixxvi. 
35-39.    Bm  Alison, 
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national  character  of,  analysed, 

Ixxn.  40.41. 

successful  exertions  which  she 


made  a^st  the  power  of  Napoleon, 
Irxvu.  191.  means  to  which  the  re- 
^ta  are  attributable,  191, 192.     See 

":  --  firee  trade  and  monetary  system 
ni,  Ixiviii.  147.   Bee  Free  Trade  nn^ 

'rotd, 

>;**^'^^^  "f  *"  all  grasping  dis- 
PJ*non  to  plant  colonies  m  every  part 
JV°^  world,  Ixxix.  46,  46.  this  re- 
i^**^.  "J  showing  the  possessions  she 

j;«5iven  up,  46?47. 
"j^~~  ^ntt  are  the  best  measures  for 
^th  n!^*  her  commercial  relations 
^  22-1  OR   ^^™*"  ZoUverein  ?  Ixxix. 
^__^^  -'*.    5;^e  Gertnan  ZoUverein. 
1S4J   i"^^  of  its    inhabitants    in 
iftUntJi!^-  ^"-     f^  Pomthition, 
tr^d^^  **%njfucns,  or  a  discourse  on 
Brit5be;^/«tf,li.  441,442. 
w^^J^**^tntion—  theory  of,  compared 
P^'ictice  in  ancient  and  modem 


fi 


tmies,  by  James  B.  Bernard,  hri.  1. 
erroneous  notions  entertained  of  its 
theory,  1.    the  principles  on  which  it, 
AS  well  as  eveiy  mixed  government, 
must  be  founded,  1-7.     modifications 
to  which  the  working  of  the  system 
is  liable,  7.     power  of  the  Crown,  in 
case  of  a  disagreement  between  the 
Lords  and  Commons,  to  create  Peers, 
8,  9.     power  of  the  Commons  over 
the    Crown,  9.     duty  of  the  Com- 
mons,  in  case    the  Lords    and  the 
Crown  do  not  concur  in  the  views  en- 
tertained hj  them,  9,  10.     what  may 
be  constitutionally  done,  when  a  min- 
istry is  appointed  who  are  distrusted 
both  by  the  people  and  their  repre- 
sentatives, 10.     meaning  of  **  mea- 
siu'es,  not  men,"*  and  iUustratioiis  of 
its  doctrine  and  practice — conduct  of 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,   11-16.     is  its 
structure  susceptiUe  of  any  material 
improvements?  15.    the  power  of  the 
Crown  to  choose  its  own  ministers,  15, 
16.      evils    attending    a    temporary 
change  of  government,  both  m  de- 
ranging measures  in  progress  at  home, 
and  creating  contempt  and  distrust 
abroad — reflections    on    the    change 
of  ministry  in  1835,  17,  18.    shomd 
the  Crown  not  be  prevented  from 
changing  the  ministry,  except  at  a 
fixed  time?  18.    the  Peers  show  by 
their  conduct  that  they  desire  to  be 
separated  from  their  &llow-men,  i&. 
the  creation  of  Peers  to  carry  a  mea- 
Biu'e  full  of  difiictilties,  ib.    creation 
of,  for  life,  open  to  serious  objections, 
ib,    an  elective  House  of  Lords  would 
afford  no  remedy  for  the  evil,  18,  19. 
remedies  proposed  to  rectify  this  eril, 
%b,    free  conference  between  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  would  be  of  great 
service  in  keeping  up  the  proper  ba- 
lance of  state,  19,  20.    conduct  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lord  Stanley 
in  joining  the  tory  party,  note,  20. 
British  and  American  trade — causes  and 
consequences   of  the  present  (1837) 
embarrassments  between  them,  Ixv. 
221.     ^ee  America. 

Industry  —  beneficial    impulse 

which  the  energy  of  her  sons  have  on 
the  rising  republics  of  South  America, 

Ixix.  491. 
Power— illustrations  regarding 

it,  in    relation    io  the   Marquis   of 


Wellesley's  Indian  policy,  Ixiil  638. 
Traders — causes  which  have  led 


to  the  American  traders  having  ad 

Q 
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Tanttges  orer  tbem,  Ixriu.  72,  78. 

not  DOW  the  case  in  China,  73. 
British  mission  to  Shoa,  bcxx.  43.    See 

Abyirinia, 
Navy— histoTT  of  the,  bod.  120. 

difficulties  it  lay  unaer  during  the  last 

war  to  iMTOCiire  a  sufficient  number  of 

hands  to  man  the  vessels,  139,  140. 

See  Navy, 

Almanac — its  nuscakulations  as 


to  the  number  of  persons  educated  in 
England,  Iriii.  4. 

Artr— progress  and  prospects  of, 


lix.  53.  retrospect  of^  not  a  glorious 
and  inspiring  theme,  §6.  state  of, 
from  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.  to 
Charles  U.,  64-56.  first  native  spark 
of  genius  appeared  in  the  person  of 
Hogarth,  67.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
the  first  great  painter  England  pro- 
duced, 68.  style  of,  ib,  has  made  no 
advancement  since  the  death  of  Rey- 
nc^ds,  ib,  British  artists  unrivalled  m 
the  art  of  painting  in  water-colours, 
ib,  water-colour  painting  superior  to 
that  of  oil  in  depicting  tne  beauty  of 
natural  scenery,  60.  durability  of 
painting  in  water-colour  of  a  short 
date,  61.  prospects  of  pamting  in 
Britain,  ib,  species  of  pamting  most 
likely  to  be  sought  after,  62.  cha- 
racteristics of  hirtorical  painting,  62- 
64.  imaginativeclass  of  paintings,  64. 

Cting  and  the  arts  ou^t  to  be  fol- 
d  as  professions  by  those  in  higher 
rank,  ib,  nothing  degrading  in  the 
course  of  study,  66-67.  Britain  far 
behind  other  countries  in  having  a 
puUic  collection  worthy  of  notice,  ib, 
effects  a  good  collection  would  have  on 
young  artists,  68,  69.  miserably  low 
prices  which  Hogarth  received  for  his 
oest  pictures,  70,  71.  kind  of  collec- 
tion to  be  prefemd,  72,  73. 

Critic,   July  1841 — theory,  of 


private  iudgment  there  laid  down, 
examined,  bond.  386,  387.  See  Pri- 
vate Judgment, 

quoted  on  the  Eucharist,  noU, 

Ixxvii.  621.  on  miracles,  622.  on 
the  Church  of  Rome,  624.  See  Pu- 
ieyiie, 

strongly  supports  Catholic  sanc- 


tity in  its  articles  on  Puseyism,  Ixxx. 
311,  312. 

f^eld  sports,  Ixziv.  68.    list  of 


books  reviewed  and  noticed,  Ixviii.  72. 
See  Field  SporU, 

Legion  in  Spain — twelve  months 


in  it,  bdv.  117.    See  ^S^tii. 


British  Lighthouse  system  placed  in  the 
hands  of  public  trustees,  IviL  170. 
formeriy  belonged  to  the  crown,  and 
granted  as  gifts  to  private  individuals, 
171.  erected  and  maintained  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,and  Ireland,by  means  of 
a  toll  or  tax  on  vessels,  171, 172.  en- 
gineers and  opticians  excluded  from 
any  manajo^ement,  172.  optical  ap- 
paratus oC  diq)lay  none  of  the  im- 
provements of  inodem  science,  173. 
improper  coostituticm  of  the  boards  the 
cause  of  the  fisdlures  in  their  manage- 
ment, 173,  174.  commissionerB  re- 
ceiving no  salaries  is  a  great  defect, 
176.  competition  ixx  supplying  the 
necessary  apparatus  is  not  thrown 
open  to  the  puUic,  176.  inferioritv 
of  the  articles  supplied,  and  high 
prices  paid  f<n:  them,  177.  items 
of  the  cost  for  one  revolving  light- 
house, 178.  Chevalier  Borda's  im- 
Cvement  in  applying  the  argand 
ner  carried  into  eflfect,  180.  Bell- 
rock  lighthouse  defective— descrq>- 
tion  of,  181-183.  Sir  David  Brewster's 
discovery  of  polyzonal  lens  not  at- 
tended to  by  uie  commissionerB,  183- 
186.  (See  Breweter),  comparative 
expenses  between  a  reflector  and 
lens,  187-189.  coal-gas  superior  and 
chef4»er  than  oil,  189, 190.  used  by 
foreign  nations,  190.  powerful  %ht8 
should  be  used  in  foggy  weather,  191. 
Lieut.  Drummond's  discovery  ad- 
mirably suited  for  that  purpose,  191, 
192.  mstinguishing  lights  of  different 
colours  ought  to  be  u^d,  192, 193. 

Painters,  sculptors,  and  archi- 
tects— lives  of  the  nnost  eminent,  by 
Allan  Cunningham,  lix.  48.  See  Brit- 
ish Art  and  CSinningham, 

Pulpit — ^lack  of  eminent  elo- 


quence in,  Ixxii.  66-68.  the  maxims 
recognised  in  deliberative  and  forensic 
eloquence  grievously  violated  in  the 
pulpit — what  pulpit  eloquence  should 
W  68-71.  Topics  caloilated  to  in- 
spire the  interest  of  a  common  au- 
dience  not  attended  to — and  xneta- 
physical  subtilties  too  mudi  dediumed 
on,  71,  72.  technicalities  of  science 
and  philosophy  used  instead  of  simple 
and  racy  English,  72,  73.  extract 
from  Dr  Campbell's  lectures  on  pulpit 
eloquence,  73,  74.  use  made  of  ex- 
pressions by  those  who  are  addicted 
to  biblical  criticism,  74.  practical 
nature  of  the  Scriptures,  76-78. 
in  preaching,  the  argumentation  is 
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often  too  snbtie,  and  theie  is  a  strain 
after  a  logical  form,  76,  76.  homilies, 
or  exposition  of  passages  most  effiec- 
tire  when  well  treated,  76, 77.  White- 
field's  sermons,  77.  properties  of  style 
which  peculiarly  belong  to  the  most 
effective  eloquence,  78-92.  style  and 
matter  of  Latimer,  82.  ci  South, 
with  extracts,  82-84.  of  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor, 85.  of  A.  William  Hare,  85,  86. 
difficulties  which  beset  the  preacher 
in  regard  to  style  and  matter,  86-88. 
abuses  of  learning  in  our  older  divines, 
83.  and  the  complicated  divisions 
and  subdivisions  mto  which  they 
shaped  their  discourses,  t6.  examples, 

89.  passage  from  <<  Wolfe's  Renuuns," 

90.  from  Locke's  sermons,  91.  icom 
Hare's  sermons,  ib,  little  time  given 
to  the  preparation  of  public  discourses 
is  one  great  cause  of  the  fiulure  of 
preachers,  and  the  nefflect  of  the 
hearers,  89-92.  this  nirther  eluci- 
dated in  what  are  called  extempora^ 
neous  discourses,  92-^5.  the  cause 
is,  that  the  clergy  are  not  sufficiently 
instructed  in  the  principles  of  pulpit 
doquence,  95-98. 

British  School  of  Painting,  noticed,  Ixvii. 
387. 

and  Foreign  School  Society,  re* 

poH  of  the,  for  1831-3,  Iviii.  1.  state, 
ment  as  to  the  wan  t  of  educationin  £ng- 
land,6, 7.  establishment  of,  11.  more 
theological  than  practical  in  its  instruc- 
tion, 12.  extract  from  its  report,  show- 
ing the  usdessneas  of  such  a  course,  17. 
foreign  reviews   characterised. 


hiLl54 

Scientific  Assoeiatioa — report  of 


its  first,  second,  and  third  meetings  for 
the  idvanoement  of  science,  Ix.  363. 
nrwity  of  such  an  institution  at  the 
present  time,  363-365.  similar  associa- 
tions established  in  Ckrmany  in  1822 
— dcctch  of  the  first  ten  meetings, 
388-370.     Sudi  an  association  first 
thought  of  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy, 
Sir  Mm  Herschel,    Mr    Babbage, 
and  Sir  David  Brewster,  370.    con- 
troveny  among  philosophers  as  to  the 
dedine  of  science  and  the  arts,  first 
mned  the  formation  of  the  associa- 
tion, «6.     Sir   David  Brewster  ap- 
peals to  the  public  in  its  behalf,  371. 
ntimatkm  dt  the  first  meeting  to  be 
Wld  at  Toik,  872.    rales  laid  down 
tf  fte  Diiectois  before  its  first  meet- 
fti&S7B.   aeoonnt  of  the  first  meeting, 
M|L«t  Yofk  in  1831,  373,  374.     of 


the  second  meeting,  held  at  Oxford, 
374.  of  the  third  meeting,held  at  Cam* 
bridge,  375.  ofthe  fourth  meeting, held 
at  Edinburgh,  375-377.  its  primary 
objects  considered,  377-370.  manner 
in  which  these  objects  have  been  pur- 
sued, 379-381.  advantages  which  may 
be  expected  from  the  pursuit  of  these 
oljectB,  381-385.  objections  to  the 
system  of  making  reports  of  their  pa- 
pers, 384-387.  some  of  the  objections 
which  have  been  urged  against  such 
meetings  considered,  387.  Jirgty  that 
the  meetings  will  be  more  an  imposing 
show,  than  a  truly  valuable  and  work- 
ing institution,  388, 389.  Mcom^that 
they  will  aiford  scone  to  dedaimers, 
and  tend  to  lower  the  character  and 
true  dignity  of  scientific  men,  by  in* 
dudng  them  to  make  public  displays, 
lor  which  their  habits  are  ill  suited, 
389,  390.  third,  that  they  have  a 
tenden^  to  generate  cabals  and  jea- 
lousies among  its  members,  390,  391. 
Sir  David  Brewster  acknowledged  to 
be  its  foimder,  391.  arrangement 
and  management  of,  must  be  oonfided 
to  men  of  liberal  views,  and  of  no  sec* 
tarian  spirit,  392.  excellent  arrange* 
ment  of  the  meeting  held  at  £din» 
burg^  in  1834,  392,  393.  the  great 
objects  contemplated  by  its  founder, 
39S  894. 

Brittany  (48*  30^  N.,  T  35'  W.),  cha- 
racter  of  its  inhabitants,  box.  70. 

Britton  (John),  character  of  his  works 
on  architecture,  bdx.  94. 

Broglie  (Due  de),  appointed  p»remier  of 
fiance  by  Louis  Philippe  in  1835 — 
his  character  as  a  statesman,  bd.  218. 

Bromley  (Secretaij  of  State  to  Queen 
Anne,  1713),  his  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  the  Pretender,  Ixii.  29. 

Brongniart  (M.),  on  the  plutonic  theory 
of  rocks,  Ixix.  459.     See  Geology, 

Brougham  and  Vaux  (Henry,  I^rd,  b, 
1780),  his  motion,  in  1828,  upon  the 
reform  of  the  kw,  li.  478.  remedial 
measures  he  introduced  before  Par- 
liament, 485^95.    See  Law  Reform, 

.^-*—  election  of,  as  a  member  for 
Yorkshire,  note,  li.  582.  notice  re- 
specting  his  speech  in  the  House  of 
Comm<ms  on  the  13th  July  1830,  on 
colonial  slavery,  583.  peroration  of 
his  speech,  584. 

his  return  as  Member  of  Parlia- 


ment for  Yorkshire,  lii.  266.  his 
view  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
ministry  of  1830,  276. 
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BRnigla]&  (lj(»rd),  extract  from  his 
speech  on  the  edoeatian  of  the  poor,  in 
1818,  Iviii.  8. 

— ^-^-  a  reiiitation  of  the  cahmuues 
against,  Iriii.  457.  See  Tory  Views, 
corrected  report  of  his  speech  on 


moving  the  second  reading  of  the  bill 
to  amend  the  poor-laws,  Ix.  230. 

speech  of,  on  the  address,  in  the 


House  of  Lords  in  1835,  bd.  242. 

his  Discourses  on  Natural  Theo- 


logy, bdv.  263.  o))tical  papers,  re- 
ference to,  266.  inquiry  mto  the 
colonial  policy  of  European  powers 
referred  to,  ib.  objects  and  pleasures 
of  science,  ib.  elected  a  member  of 
the  National  Institute  of  France,  267. 
object  in  compodng  this  work,  t6. 
inscribed  to  Lord  Althorp  (Charles, 
Earl  Spencer),  ib,  discusses  religious 
topics  with  Lord  Althorp  and  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly,  268,  269.  analysis 
of  the  character  and  principles  be- 
longing to  natural  theology,  269-276. 
studv  of  matter  and  mind  neglected 
by  philosophers  and  theologians,  276. 
overturns  Mr  Hume's  objection  as  to 
miracles  and  prophets,  288.  refutes 
Mr  Hume's  arguments  against  reve- 
lation, 292.  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing works  for  the  use  of  general  read- 
ers, 293.  observations  on  the  subject 
of  a  future  state,  295.  See  Natural 
Theoloay. 

•  three  speeches  of,  upon  slavery. 


negro  apprenticeship,  and  the  slave- 
trade,  in  1838,  Ixvii.  198. 

Speeches  upon  questions  relating 


to  pubhc  rights,  duties,  and  interest^ 
witn  historical  introductions,  and  a 
critical  dissertation  upon  the  eloquence 
of  the  Ancients  (1838),  Ixviii.  638.  re- 
markable character  of,  538.  ungener- 
ously treated  by  the  press,  538,  539. 
important  mistake  he  afterwards  al- 
lowed he  had  committed  respecting 
the  opinions  and  conduct  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne upon  the  Reform  question,  539. 
notice  of  his  letter  to  the  Duke 


of  Bedford  on  education,  Ixx.  149. 
his  investigation  as  to  the  dis- 


covery of  the  composition  of  water, 
Ixx.  488497.     See  Water, 

his  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords, 


1842,  on  the  distress  of  the  manufac- 
turing districts,  Ixxvii.  190.     charac- 
terised, and  extract  from,  206,  207. 
his  illustration  of  the  shrewdness 


of  William,  last  Duke  of  Queensberry 
(d.  1810),  Ixxx.  28. 


Brougham  (Lord),  his  early  attachment 
to  the  leaders  of  the  party  for  the  abo- 
lition of  skvery,  Ixxx.  272,  273.  his 
sketch  of  the  character  of  John  Ste- 
phen, 273,  274. 

Brousa  or  Brusa  (40'.  9^  N.,  29*  8'  E.), 
in  Asia-Minor — thermal  spring  at, 
Ixxvii.  458. 

Brown    (Robert),    edits    the    «  Flora 

•  Gneca"  of  Dr  John  Sibthorp,  after 
the  death  of  Sir  James  Edward  Smith, 
Ivii.  62.  Humboldt's  character  of,  as 
a  botanist,  68. 

(Thomas,  M.D.,  1788-1820),  his 

lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind,  lii.  158.  nis  miscon- 
ception of  Dr  Reid's  views,  158-161. 
the  doctrine  of  generalisation  not 
original,  note^  159.  his  unacquaint- 
ance  with  the  philosophy  of  the 
older  authors,  161.  adheres  to  hy- 
pothetical realism,  or  that  the  mind  is 
conscious,  or  immediately  copiisant,  of 
nothing  beyond  its  subjective  states, 
170.  does  not  perceive  that  Reid 
holds  the  doctrine  of  an  intuitive  per- 
ception, 172.  evidence  of,  172-181. 
his  erroneous  views  as  to  the  proper 
meaning  of  the  term  idea,  181-183. 
theory  of  Descartes,  Hobbes,  Amauld, 
Locke,  and  Le  Clerc,  contrasted  with 
the  statements  he  has  made,  183-195. 
his  misconception  of  Hume's  reason, 
ing  against  the  existence  of  matter, 
and  of  Reid's  reply,  1 96-1 99.  his  error 
in  regard  to  Reid's  doctrine  of  per- 
ception, involves  also  its  relation  to 
Hume's  sceptical  idealism,  200-205. 
views  on  which  he  establishes  his 
proof  of  personal  identity,  and  of  in- 
dividuality of  mind,  206, 207. 

on  causation,  lii.  388. 

Sir  John  Herschel's  remarks  on 


his  theory  of  "  cause  and  effect,"  Iviii. 
181. 

his  system  of  philosophy  dis- 


figured by  a  somewhat  fantastic  ter- 
minology, bd.  52,  53.  when  divested 
of  its  technicalities,  is  reduced  to  sen- 
sation, memory,  and  judgment,  53, 54. 
See  Young, 
Browne  (Sir  Thomas,  1605-1682),  his 
works,  edited  by  Simon  Wilkins,  Ixiv. 
1 .  importance  of  his  name  in  English 
literature,  ib,  his  writings  not  properly 
imderstood  by  Johnson,  1-3.  neither 
C!oleridge  ivor  Hazlitt  give  a  satis- 
factory  analysis  of  his  works,  3. 
Wilkins  presents  no  clear  and  elabo- 
rate view  of  his  merits  3, 4.   early  his- 
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^yoU.    publishes  Religio-Medid, 
•*•    his  subsequent  works,  5,     com- 
ttienUtors  have  generaUy  regarded 
nim  apart  from  the  age  he  lived  in, 
^'    literary  character  of  his  time, 
^S«    not  firee  from  superstition,  9-14. 
^^nsidered  as  a  philosopher,  14.  force 
Md  majesty  of  his  style,  16.    hia 
"  Inqmnes  into  Vulgar  and  Ck)mmon« 
E^WTB,"  I*,    tolerant  and  thoughtful 
*Puit,  21-23.    his  other  miscellaneous 
*orks,  23,  24.    history  of  the  mem- 
wi  of  his  family,  24-28,     pleasant 
*nd  cheerful  picture  of  his  family,  28, 
^.  highly  orthodox,  botli  as  a  Chris- 
|iAn  and  as  a  churchman,  29.  a  firm  be- 
liever in  passive  belief,  30.     enriched 
^  Enghsh  language  by  an  inunda- 
tion of  Latinism,  31.     had  a  fierce 
Vid  unenlightened  disdain  of  the  mul- 
titude, 32,  33.     in  all  his  writings,  no 
searching  comments  attend  a  single 
error  diiectly  injurious  to  the  political 
or  social  happiness  of  mankind,  34. 
•Browning  (J.),  his  "  Strafford,"  a  tra- 
gedy,lxv.  132.  sketch  ofthe  plot  of  the 
fkj,  134-137.     principal  characters 
m  the  tragedy,  141-143.    breaks  his 
language  mto  fragments,  144,  145. 
ntracts  fix>m  the  tragedy,  with  a  cri- 
tique on  the  stvle,  145-150. 
Bruce  (Robert,  £ari  of  Garrick),  docu- 
ments  found  in  the  Chapter-house, 
London,  proring  that  he  placed  him- 
self under  the  protection  of  Eklward 
L  of  England,  as  his  liege  lord,  when 
he  appcaied  as  a  competitor  for  the 
crown  of  Scotland,  Ixvi.  37-42.     See 
Pal^rtxve, 
Bniges  (51'  12'  N.,  3'  13'  E.),  cause  of 
t£t  decline  of  its  commerce,h.  422, 423. 
BranAhaosen,  in  IloUand  (57*  35'  N., 
9*  33'  E.),  mode  in  which  the  Stade 
toUs  are  levied  at,  Ixxiv.  360,  361. 
BeeSta<U  ToU$. 
BrvDswick,  house  of — objections  urged  to 
their  succeeding  to  the  British  throne, 
have  rather  proved  a  safeguard  to  the 
British  constitution,  bdi.  34-36. 
■  aversion  of  the  British  nation 

to  the,  till  the  accession  of  George  111., 
Ixxx.  634.      prindples  on  which  it 
was  supported  by  the  Whigs,  535. 
(ENike  of),  successfiu  in  arrest 


ing  persecution  for  witchcraft,  about 
1670,  Ixxx.  246. 

(New,  41*  50'  N.,  66*  0'  W.), 


deau'iption  of  the  farmers  there,  by 

Lord  Edward  Fitj^ra]d,liv.  121, 122. 

finisidls  (50-  51'  N.,  4*  20^  E.),  mob 


rule  of,  at  the  revolution  of  1830 — 
re-organisation  of  the  Burgher  Quard, 
and  order  restored,  Ivi.  422.  again 
taken  possession  of  by  the  mob,  423. 
attacked  by  the  Dutch  troops,  and 
struggle  in,  for  four  days,  424. 

Bryant  (William  Cullen),  his  poetry 
characterised — exquisite  extract  from 
*«To  the  Evening;  Wind,"  Iv.  519. 

his  poetry  mferior  to  Brainard's, 

bd.  28.  extracts  from  his  song  of 
«  Pitcaim's  Island,"  30,  31 .  «  To  the 
Fringed  Gentian,"  31,  32.  «  The 
New  Moon,"  32,  33. 

Brvce  (Dr  B.  J.),  his  plan  of  education 
for  Ireland  noticed,  note^  Iviii.  29. 

Brydges  (Sir  Egerton),  his  autobio- 
graphy, lix.  439.  presents  an  elaborate 
picture  of  visionary  repinings,  selfish 
lamentation,  and  morbid  susceptibi- 
lity, 439-445.     See  Literary  Mm, 

Buat  (Conte  de),  Sur  les  Ori^es  de  V 
Anciens  Gouvemements  de  la  France, 
de  ritalie,  de  I'Allemagne  (1757),  cha- 
racterised, Ixxiii.  94,  95. 

Buccaneers— character  and  qualifications 
of,  Ixix.  467. 

Buccleuch  (Dukes  of),  family  of,  pos- 
sessors of  the  "  Shrewsbury  Papers," 
Ixxiv.  128.  due  advantage  has  not 
been  taken  of  their  Graces*  liberality, 
by  G.  P.  R.  James,  in  his  edition  of 
'*  Letters  illustrative  of  the  Reign  of 
William  the  Third,"  128, 129. 

Buchan's  (Captain  David)  Voyage  to- 
wards the  North  Pole,  in  1818,  Ixxviii. 
68.  perished  at  sea,  t5.    See  Beechew, 

*  Buckingham  (George  Villiers,  Duke 
of,  1592-1628),  influence  he  acquired 
over  James  I.  of  England,  Ixv.  40. 
parallelism  between  him  and  the  Earl 
of  Essex,  40,  41.  modes  in  which 
both  treated  Bacon,  41. 

honest  character  of— his  friend* 

ship  with  James  I.  and  Charles  I., 
Ixxvii.  419,  420. 

Buckingham  Palace — remarks  of  Von 
Raumer  on  the  crude  and  ill  concocted 
architecture  of,  bdii.  218,  219. 

Buckinghamshire  (John  Sheffield,  Duke 
of,  1649-1720-1),  his  devoted  atUch- 
ment  to  the  Jacobite  cause^  Ixii.  29. 

Buckknd  (William,  D.D.,  Professor),  his 
views  respecting  the  existence  of  ani- 
mal remains  found  in  caverns,  Ui.  68. 

on  the  discovery  of  the  entire 

carcass  of  a  mammoth  found  in  Si- 
beria, liii.  229.  etymology  of  the 
term  mammoth,  note^  229,  230.  on 
the  climate  of  the  globe  at  the  time 
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when  such  annnals  existed — sudden 
and  violent  change  by  which  such  re- 
mains conld  be  embedded  in  firozen 
soil,  230,  231. 

Buckland  (William,  D.D.),  his  treatise 
on  geology  and  mineralogy,  Ixv.  1. 
See  Otology, 

Bucolic  Poe^ — general  observations  on 
its  characteristics,  and  who  was  its  ori- 
ghiator,  Ixiii.  325-328. 

Buddeus  (John  Francis,  1667-1729),  his 
remarks  on  the  uselessness  of  mathema- 
tics for  philosophic  reasoning,  bdi.  439. 

Buddie  (Mr,  of  Wallsend),  extract  from 
his  evidence  before  the  House  of  Lords, 
in  1829,  on  the  unremunerating  nature 
of  the  coal  owners'  business,  li.  179. 
on  the  breaking  of  large  coal  by  ship- 
owners and  dealers,  180.  on  the 
waste  of  coal  by  screening  and  burn- 
ing at  the  pit,  181.  charges  on  a 
London  chaldron  of  coal  smpped  to 
London,  and  dues  and  duty  there, 
182, 183.  his  estimate  of  the  number 
of  persons  engaged  in  the  Tyne,  Wear, 

■    and  London  oxSX  trade,  192, 193. 

Budgell  (Eustace,  1685-1786),  one  of 
Addison's  favourite  friends— -errors  he 
fell  into,  Ixxviii.  225. 

Budget — ground  and  obiects  of  the, 
brought  forward  by  the  Whigs  in 
1841,  Ixsdii.  502.  history  and  pros- 
pects of  the  manufacturing  industry  of 
Great  Britain,  502, 503.  state  of  the 
free  population  of  Europe,  503,  504. 
of  Great  Britain,  504-506.  the  Bri- 
tish government  has  for  centuries 
fettered  and  misdirected  the  industry 
of  its  peoijle,  507-509.  the  protec- 
tion pnnciple,  509-516.  rivalry  of 
other  nations  in  manufkctures,  516- 
519.  onlv  course  which  could  be  pur- 
sued by  the  government  to  meet  the 
deficiency,  519-521.  British  commer- 
cial treaties  with  Brazil  and  the  United 
States,  521.  state  of  North«-n  Ger- 
many, 522,  523.  plans  of  the  Whig 
government,  524-526.  objected  to  by 
the  Tories,  526,  527.  the  du^  on 
sugar,  527.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  objec- 
tbns  answered,  527-535.  influence 
on  t^e  slave  trade,  535-541.  trade 
with  Brazil  and  the  Spanish  islands, 
541,  542.  eflfect  of  high  prices  of 
sugar  on  the  comforts  of  the  people, 
543-546.  sugar  could  be  produced  at 
a  cheap  rate  by  our  colonies,  547. 
and  would  have  yielded  a  greater  in- 
come by  the  government  plan,  547- 
549.    would  have  promoted  the  ex- 


tinction of  the  skve  trade  throughout 
the  world,  549-559. 

Budget  of  1842,  Ixxv.  187-218.  Sec 
Com, 

(The),  a  series  of  letters  on  fi- 

nancial,    commercial,    and    colonial 
policy,  Ixxviii.  1.     See  Fru  Trade, 

Buenos  Ayres  (34*  40^  S.,  60*  O'  W.), 

»  length  of  the  road  from  it  to  Con- 
ception, and  La  Cruz's  odculation  of 
the  expense  of  constructing  it,  Ixv. 
99, 100.     See  Cruz, 

Buffaloes  (American),  habitats  and  ha- 
bits of,  liii.  348,  349. 

enormous  numbers  of,  in  the 

prairies  of  North  America,  Ixxviii. 

177. 

Buffler  (Claude,  1679-1737),  his  remarks 
on  logic  as  a  science,  note,  Ivii.  204. 

BUhler  (Baron  Von  Wurtemberg),  minis- 
ter at  the  court  of  Vienna,  m  1790 
— Ritter  Von  Lang's  account  of  him, 
Ixxviii.  339-341. 

Buildings — hardly  sufficiently  insured,  in 
consequence  of  the  high  tax  on  the 
policies,  Iv.  529. 

comparison  of  the  public  build- 
ings of  England  and  France,  hciii. 
218-222. 

introduction  of  thunder-rods  for 


the  protection  of,  Ixxx.  466-463. 

best  method  of  protecting  them 


from  lightning  in  thunder-storms, 
Ixxx.  471-473. 

Buller  (Sir  Charles,  1806-1848),  his  ad- 
mirable  speech,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  1843,  on  colonisation,  Ixxviii. 
520. 

Bullion — amount  of,  formerly  sent  to 
Asia  and  the  east,  Iv.  55.  cause  of 
its  decline,  56.  efflux^of,  from  China 
to  Russia,  tb, 

effect  of  the  corn-laws  on  the 

price  of,  Iviii.  279. 

Bmwer  (John,  living  1653),  his  treatise 
entitled  <*  Philoeophus,  or  the  Deafe 
and  Dumbe  Man^s  Friend,"  &c.,  Ixi. 
413.  remarkable  cases  he  mentions, 
i6.  notice  of  his  **  Chirologia,  or  the 
Natural  Language  of  the  Hand,"  ib, 

(Sir  Edward  George  Earie  Lyt- 

ton,  b.  1805),  «  The  Siamese  Twins," 
a  poem  by,  liii.  142.  failure  of,  more 
owing  to  the  selection  of  the  subject 
than  to  want  of  poetical  power,  143. 
his  opinion  as  to  the  present  indiffer- 
race  to  poetry,  ib.  has  less  of  the  sati- 
rical than  of  a  jumble  of  the  tragic  and 
<!,-  «..^-«^  145      j^g  minor  poems  are 

^ood,146.    that  of  "Mil- 
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too,"  with  extracts  from,  146-150. 
character  of,  160. 

Bnlwer  (SirE.  G.  L.),  notice  of  his  works, 
!▼.  208.  time  at  which  they  appeared, 
and  loiBenee  which  the  fkshiooable 
Borels  of  the  daj  had  on  them,  209, 
210.  criticism  on  the  characters  in 
the  « Disowned,"  «  Pelham,"  211. 
•Defercnx,"  16.  "Paul  Cliflwd," 212/ 
••Eugene  Aram,"  •&  versatilitj  of 
talent,  of  observation,  and  of  descrip- 
tion, they  display,  ib,  his  forte  lies 
more  in  the  conception  of  a  character 
than  in  his  artful  arrangement,  213. 
stoiy  of  *<  Eugene  Aram"  displays 
ntiemes  which  cannot  be  harmonised 
by  any  gradation,  213-215. 

iengUi  of  time  his  tragedy  of 

**Rieiizi"lay  at  the  theatre  before 
acted,  Ivu.  309. 

remarks  on  the  plan  he  proposed, 


that  ministers  should  haye  the  privi- 
lege of  a  speech  without  votes  in  Par- 
liameiit,  Ixi.  40,  41. 

thoughts  _  on   the  _  genius  _  and 


writings  of  William  Hazlitt,  by,  bdv. 
395.    See  Hazlitt. 

* **  Rise  and  Fall  of  Athens,  with 

Views  of  the  Literature,  Philosophy, 
and  Social  Life  of  the  Atbenian 
Pecjrfe,"  IxT.  152-156.  The  Olympic 
festival,  156.  reception  of  Arista- 
goras  at  Athens,  157.  condition  of 
Atbois  about  the  period  of  Ciroon's 
death,  157-160.  character  of  Cimon, 
160.  might  have  wrote  a  book  de- 
▼0Ced  to  Athens  alone,  161.  general 
moderation  and  candour  which  cha- 
racterises his  work,  163.  sketch  of 
the  Pelasgians*  march  out  of  the  east, 
163,164.  theory  of  the  Qreek  mytho- 
logical system,  164.  165.  character  of 
Mon,  165, 166.  age  of  Pericles,  166. 
defends  the  conduct  of  the  Athenians 
towards  their  great  deliverer,  166, 
167.  polior  of  Ostracism,  167.  pas- 
sages which  may  deserve  the  au- 
thors re-consideration,  167-169,  and 

176.  dramatic  poetry — rise  and  pro- 
gren  of  tragedy,  160-172.  .£schylu8 
aad  Sophodes  contrasted,  172,  173. 
criticism  on  the  (Edipus  Tyrannus, 
173,  174.  on  Ajax,  174, 175.  on  the 
Electra,  175,  176.  peculiarities  of 
kKom  requirmg  to  be  corrected,  176, 

177.  See  Athen$. 

Bmn  (John,  16281688),  his  <<Pil- 
gnm's  Progress,"  with  lif^  by  Robert 
Soothey,  tir.  450.  notice  of,  450-456. 
Uitofy  a&d   character  of,  456,  457. 


horrible  ^internal  conflicts  whidi  he 
suffered,  457,  458.  affectionate  eom- 
passimi  he  had  for  those  who  were 
afflicted,  458.  moderation  of  his  re- 
ligious views,  458,  459.  Ins  "  Pil- 
grim's Progress"  cannot  be  under- 
stood except  b^  those  who  know  the 
history  of  the  tune  in  which  he  lived, 
459,  460.  his  style,  one  of  the  best 
in  the  English  language,  460.  See 
PilgriM*§  Progress. 

Bunyan  (John),  analogy  between  him 
and  George  Borrow,  ucxvii.  212,  213. 

Buonarotti  (Michael  Angelo,  1474-1563) 
Fuseli's  remarks  on  the  principles 
which  regulated  the  colounng  of  his 
pictures,  uv.  178-181. 

Burckhardt  (John  Lewis,  1784-1817), 
hisnoteson  the  Bedouins  and  Wahabys, 
lii.  72.  character  of  the  present  and 
of  his  former  works,  72,  73.  oppor- 
tunities and  qualifications  he  possiMsed 
for  describing  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  tribes,  74.  his  general 
estimate  of  the  Bedouin  character, 
79,  80.  his  materials  for  a  history  of 
the  Wahabys,  82.  See  Bedouins  and 
Wahalws. 

Burdett  (Sir  Francis,  Bart.,  1770-1844), 
notions  entertained  by,  of  **  measures, 
not  men,"  and  two  plain  ouestions  put 
to  him  on  that  question,  ixi.  13-15. 

Bai]ger  (Gottfried  Au^t,  1748-1794), 
his  baJlads  characterised,  Ivi.  43. 

Bur^ss  (Thomas,  Bishop,  1756-1837), 
originator  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Litarature,in  1820,  Ixxviii.  365.  first 
proceedings  of  the  Society,  366. 

Burghs  of  ^tland— reprehensiUe  con- 
duct of  their  corporations  with  the 
fimds  of,  before  the  Burgh  Reform 
Bill,  in  1832,  Iviii.  482. 

Bmgundy  (Duke  of,  grandson  of  Louis 
^V.\  extraordinary  character  of,  Iv. 
568.  ms  death  the  greatest  loss  France 
ever  sustained,  568,  569. 

(province  of,  47*  O'  N.,  4^  40^  E.), 

character   of    its    inhabitants,  Ixix. 
70. 

Burials — annual  proportion  of,  in  Eng- 
land, to  the  ^ss  population,  in  toe 
decennial  period  frt)m  1801  to  1831, 
bd.  162. 

Burke  (Edmund,  1730-1797),  on  the 
civil  and  military  servants  sent  out 
to  India,  U.  247,  248. 

on  the  paying  of  debts  contracted 

by  fprmer  governments,  liii.  514. 

his  argument  against  reform,  liii. 


528,  529. 
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Burke  (Edmund),  his  character  of  the 
Nati(Hial  Assemblv  of  France,  as  the 
ablest  architects  of  ruin  the  world  ever 
saw,  Iv.  559.  vindication  of  the  zeal 
he  displayed  in  the  cause  of  the 
American  revolution,  561. 

although  his  mind  was  endowed 

with  poetry,  vet   was  incapable    of 
making  verse,  Iviii.  32. 

imputation  which  he  has  brought 


.    against  the  first  Earl  of  Bedford  re- 
futed, Iviii.  317-320. 

opinion  of  the  difierence  between 

established  institutions,  and  those 
which,  when  they  once  have  struck 
their  roots  wide,  should  not  be  de- 
stroyed, Iviii.  492-494. 

his  reception  and  patronage  of 


the  Rev.  George  Crabbe,  Ix.  267. 

admiration  and  gratitude  which 


his  conduct  to  Crabbe  and  Barry  re- 
quire, Iz.  295. 

influence  his  mind  and  eloquence 


had  on  the  literature  of  his  day,  Ixiv. 
632. 

sketch  of  his  character,  Ixviii. 


205.  his  opinions  marked  by  modera- 
tion, 206-207.  remarks  on  the  views 
he  held  of  the  French  Revolution,  207- 
209. 

vindication    of  his    character. 


Ixviii.  459. 

motives  which  actuated  his  con- 


duct against  Warren  Hastings,  Ixxi v. 
231-233.  temper  of,  233,234.  charged 
Hastings  with  the  horrors  of  the 
Rohilla  war,  235.  his  speech  at  the 
trial  of  Hastings,  244. 

his  appreciation  of  the  character 


of  Frenchmen  at  the  revolution  of 
1789,  Ixxvi.  18. 

his  talents,  and  first  appear- 


ance in  public  life,  Ixxx.  572,  573. 
his  character  of  the  faction  which 
opposed  the  Rockingham  adminis- 
tration, 575.  his  triumphant  reply 
to  the  Qrenvilles'  tract  on  the  state 
of  the  nation,  690. 
Burleigh  (William  Cecil,  Lord,  1520- 
1598),  memoirs  of,  by  the  Rev.  Edward 
Nares,  iv.  271.  most  unnecessary  bulk 
of  the  work,  271,272.  character  of  Bur- 
leigh— his  excellent  business  talents, 
272, 273.  first  steps  in  his  promotion — 
became  an  important  member  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland's  ad  ministra- 
tion,  273.  his  dexterous  conduct  on  the 
death  of  Edward  VI.,  273,  274.  at- 
tended  Wimbleton  church  at  Easter, 
and  kept  a  priest,  during  Queen  Mary's 


reign,  274.  reasons  for  Ms  conformirg 
to  the  Church  of  Rome,  274, 275.  his 
mission  in  escorting  the  Papal  Lega- 
tee, Cardinal  Pole,  275.  his  prudent 
conduct  during  Mary's  rdgn.  t6.  ac- 
cession of  Elizabeth  —  appointed 
secretary  of  state,  276.  kindness  of 
Elizabeth  to,  ib.  his  life  commensurate 
with  the  great  events  of  the  Reforma- 
tion>  276,  277. 

Burleigh  (William  Cecil,  Lord),  length 
of  tmie  he  was  minister  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Ixv.  8.  high  attainments 
his  lady  had  acquired  in  Greek  scholar- 
ship, 9.  his  desire  to  be  succeeded  by 
his  son,  and  jealousy  of  his  nephew, 
Francis  Bacon,  14,  15. 

Burley  (Walter,  b.  1275),  his  curious 
account  of  iEsop,  note,  u.  332. 

Barman  (Peter,  LL.D.,  1668-1741),  his 
attack  on  Jean  Le  Clerc's  edition  of 
"  Menander  and  Philemon,"  li.  341. 
replied  to  by  various  scholars,  342. 
quarrels  with  Bentley  by  attaching- 
Hare's  ^*  Epistola  Critica  "  to  his  edi- 
tion of  «  Phiedrus,"  347. 

Burmese  war — opinion  of  Sir  Thomas 
Munro  on  the  operations  carried  on 
in  1824  and  1825,  li.  278. 

Bumes  (Sir  Alexander,  1805-1841),  in- 
formation he  has  given  as  to  the  north- 
eastern provinces  of  Persia,  lix.  102. 

his  travels  in  Bokhara,  Ix.  393. 

historical  interest  which  exists  in  the 
countries  lying  between  the  Indus 
and  Oxus,  395.  explores  the  Raj- 
put country  along  tne  Loonee,  and 
between  it  and  the  Indus,  395, 
396.  appointed  to  proceed  to  Lahore 
by  way  of  the  Indus,  with  pre- 
sents to  Maharaja  Runjeet  Singh, 
396.  difiSculties  attending  the  first 
attempts  to  sail  up  the  Lidus,  396- 
398.  town  of  Tatta,  398.  pilgrims 
to  Hiuglaj,  ib,  breadth  and  depth 
of  the  Indus  at  Tatta,  399.  renews 
his  voyage,  i6.  reaches  Bukkur,  ib. 
cordial  hospitality  shown  at  Khyrpoor, 
t&.  successful  progress  of  the  mission, 
399,400.  reaches  the  court  of  the  great 
Maharaja  Runjeet  Singh,  and  reception 
there,  400-402.  description  of  the 
Maharaja's  jewels  and  their  value — 
valuable  presents  presented  to  Bumes 
and  his  party,  402,  403.  navigation  of 
the  Indus,  the  Ravee,  the  Chenab,  and 
other  tributaries,  403,  404.  returns 
along  the  frontiers  of  British  India 
to  Lodiana,  404.  commences  his  jour- 
ney to  Western  Turkistan,  406.  reaches 
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Labore,  {6.  piroceeds  up  the  Jeloni, 
and  visits  the  Tope  of  Manikyala,  ib. 
his  conjectures  as  to  the  route  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  406.  reaches 
the  Indus---de6cription  of  the  ford- 
ing of  the  river  above  Attok,  406- 
406.  visits  Attok,  and  refused  ad- 
mittance by  the  garrison  to  the  in- 
side of  the  fortress,  as  they  had  mu- 
tinied, 408.  breadth  and  depth  of  the 
Indus  there,  ib.  reaches  the  plains 
of  Peshawur,  409.  extract  describing 
the  march  of  the  caravan  through 
such  a  rugged  country,  and  passage  of 
the  Gabul  river,  409,  410.  magni, 
ficent  prospect  from  the  pass  of  Duka, 
410.  strong  demarcation  of  climate 
between  Jelalabad  and  Gnndamuk,  ib. 
crossed  the  desert  plain  of  Buttecote, 
ib.  arrives  at  the  city  of  Cabul — 
befriends  the  Rev.  Mr  Wolff,  411. 
meets  a  horde  of  wandering  Giljees  (an 
Affghan  tribe) — ^their  appearance,  ib. 
Sir  Alexander's  ideas  re8i>ectin^  the 
race  and  language  of  the  inhabitants 
immature,  411-413.  the  embassy's 
preparations  before  leaving  Oabul, 
413.  description  of  the  approach  to 
the  crest  of  the  Paropamison  range, 

413,  414.      tribe    of   the    Huzaras, 

414.  ascent  of  the  pass  of  Hajee- 
guk,  ib.  mountain  of  Koh-i-Baba, 
414,  415.  reaches  Bameean — is  it 
the  ancient  city  of?  415.  sub- 
terraneous city  of  Ghoolghoola  and 
its  two  colossal  figures,  ib.  roads 
from  Cabul  across  the  mountains  to 
Turkistan,  416.  enters  the  plain  of 
Turkistan  at  Khooloom,  ib.  is  de- 
nounced  to  Murad  Bey,  but  success- 
ftiUy  extricates  himself,  416,  417. 
fate  of  Messrs  Moorcroft,  Guthrie,  and 
Trebeck,  416,  417.  condition  of  the 
once  famous  city  of  Balkh,  417.  pas- 
sage across  the  Oxus,  417.  ar- 
rival at  Bokhara,  t&.  description  of 
the  city,  418,  419.  principles  of  go- 
vemment  pursued  in  Bokhara,  419, 
420.  his  appreciation  of  the  Virier 
Koosh  Begee,  and  last  interview  with 
him,  420,  421.  proceeds  on  his  mis- 
sion to  Meshed,  421.  great  importance 
of  the  journey,  421,422.  excellent  map 
of  Central  Asia  by  Mr  James  Arrow- 
smith,  attached  to  the  book,  422. 

Bumes  (Sir  Alexander),  examination  of 
the  conduct  pursued  in  the  Affghan- 
istan  war,  in  which  he  acted  as  one  of 
the  Indian  agents,  Ixxvii.  263.  his 
ignorance  of  anything  like   an  or- 


ganised conspiracy  at  CabtU,  272, 273. 
See  Ectst. 

Burnet  (Gilbert,  D.D.,  Bishop,  1643- 
1715),  on  the  practices  of  non-resi- 
dence  and  pluralities  of  the  Church 
of  EngUmd,  Ivi.  207. 

blunders  the  continuator  of  Sir 

James  Mackintosh's  history  of  the 
revolution  of  1688  has  made  in  regard 
to  his  historical  veracity,  hd.  279-281. 

Burnett  (Thomas,  LL.D.,  1636-1715), 
notice  of  his  book,  **  De  Statu  Mos- 
tuorum  et  Resurgentium ;"  and  of  his 
style,  bud.  242. 

Bumey's  (Charles,  Mus.  D.,  1726-1814) 
residence  and  life  in  London,  Ixvi. 
525.     his  social  position,  527,  j528. 

Bumey  (Miss),  Ixvi.  523.  See  2>'-4r- 
6/ay. 

Bums  (Robert,  1759-1796)  and  Lord 
B  vron  contrasted,  as  to  the  little  effect 
education  had  on  their  genius,  Iv*  341- 
344. 

^— ^  moral  influence  which  his  poems 
have  had  on  the  public,  Ixiv.  533. 

Burton  (Dr,  of  Oxford),  his  plan  for  in- 
creasing the  emoluments  of  the  curates 
of  the  Church  of  England,  note,  Ivi. 
210.  his  reply  to  Lord  Henley's 
views  on  church  reform  (1832),  219. 

Bury  (Mr),  notice  of  his  locomotive  en- 
gines for  the  Liverpool  railway,  note, 
Ivi.  126. 

competition  of  his  locomotive 

the  **  Liverpool,"  and  one  of  Stephen- 
son and  Co.'s,  hrii.  76, 78. 

Biury  (Lady  Charlotte  Campbell),  stated 
to  be  the  authoress  of  the  **  Diary  of 
the  Times  of  George  IV.  and  Queen 
Caroline,"  Ixvii.  65.  received  into  the 
household  of  Queen  Caroline  (then 
Princess  of  Wales),  from  her  neces- 
sitous circumstances,  65,  66.  detest- 
able conduct  towards  the  memory  of 
the  Queen,  66.  her  book  not  copyright 
in  consequence  of  its  slanderous  cha- 
racter, 67.  stupidity  and  gross  igno- 
rance which  prevails  in  every  pa^e  of 
it,  67,  68.  her  dullness  and  malevo- 
lence  in  speaking  of  parties,  68,  69. 
abounds  with  breaches  of  trust  and 
confidence,  69.  remarks  on  the  ex- 
tract from  Queen  Caroline's  letter 
regarding  the  probable  death  of  her 
husband,  69,  70.  observations  on 
her  remaining  in  such  a  den  of  ini- 
quity as  she  pictiu-es  the  Queen's 
household  to  have  been,  70, 7 1 .  cant 
of  religion  which  pervades  the  book, 
7 1 .  her  description  of  the  firmness  and 
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prudence  of  the  Queen  at  tbe  theatre, 
when  her  husband  vas  there,  72,  73. 
Lady  Bury^s  attack  on  Lord  King  and 
other  friends  of  the  Queen,  73-79.  (See 
€Ml  and  Dudley,)  snmmarj  chajrac- 
ter  of  the  authoress  and  of  the  book, 
79, 80. 
Buschius  (Hermannus,  1466-1 534),  scho- 
larship of,  liil.  188,  cmd  204, 205.  his 
share  of  the  authorship  in  the  '*  Epifr- 
tol«e  Obscurorum  Viroram,"  201-203. 
circumstantial  evidence  to  prove  this, 

203-207. 
Business — ^Dr  Johnson's  regret  that  he 

had  not  been  brought  up  to  one,  lii. 

231. 
Butcher  meat — great  increase  in  the 

consumption  of,  in  Great  Britain,  bdi. 

324-326. 
greater  desire  for  this  article  of 

food  arising  among  aU  classes,  kxx. 

88.     importation  of,  a  fieiilure,  ib, 
Bute  (John  Stuart,  Earl  of,  1713-1792), 

appointed  to  the  Treasury,  Iviii.  328. 

his  sudden  retreat  from  office,  329. 

his  supposed  power  over  George  III., 

331. 
■  character  of,  as  a  statesman, 

Ixx.  95. 

character  and  education  of,  Ixxx. 


537, 538.  appointed  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  state,  540.  treatment  of,  by 
the  populace  of  London,  545.  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  House  of  Lords,  546. 
error  he  committed  in  causing  the 
resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
547.  tory  policy  of  his  government, 
548, 549.  concludes  peace  with  France 
and  Spain,  549.  his  patronage  to  Scots- 
men, 550, 551 .  abhorrence  with  which 
he  was  regarded  in  England,  551. 
supported  in  his  government  by  Henry 
Fox,  552-555.  corruption  and  in- 
timidation  he  practised,  555,  556. 
meeting  of  Parhament  in  1763,  556. 
approval  of  the  peace,  t6.  hostility  to 
the  tax  he  proposed  to  lay  on  cider,  557. 
unfortunate  speeches  of  his  colleagues, 
ib,  resignation  of,  558.  causes  which 
may  have  influenced  this  step,  558, 
559.  power  he  was  supposed  to  have 
held  over  George  lU.,  575. 

Butler  (Joseph,  D.D.,  Bishop,  1692- 
1752),  his  argument  on  retaliation  in 
criminal  kw,  liv.  216, 218. 

(Mrs  Frances  Anne  Kemble), 

her  American  journal,  bd.  379.  in- 
discretions  with  which  it  abounds, 
379,  380.  contains  the  genuine  pic- 
tures of  what  she  saw,  written  with 


great  vivacity  and  truth,  380,  881. 
unfairness  with  which  she  has  been 
treated  by  the  press,  381,  382.  ex- 
pressions found  fault  wiUi  by  Brit- 
ish purists  accounted  for,  382,  383. 
sensitiveness  of  the  Americans,  383, 
384.  her  reflections  on  England  and 
America,  384.  sketch  of  the  plea- 
sure groimds  in  the  neighbonniood 
of  New  York,  385.  on  the  honesty 
of  the  people,  385,  386.  good  breed- 
ing of  the  people,  386.  humanity  of, 
&>.  household  virtues  of  the  women, 
387.  her  regard  far  the  genius  of  the 
American  orators  and  poets,  ib,  her 
enthusiastic  reception  in  America, 
887-389.  general  characteristics  of 
the  people,  389,  390.  agrees  that  less 
independence  of  mind  and  freedom 
of  discussion  tote  allowed  in  America 
than  in  any  other  country,  391-393. 
peculiarities  she  displays  in  keeping 
nothing  frt>m  the  public,  393-397. 
extracts  showing  ner  descriptive 
powers,  397-403.  her  picture  of  the 
militia  of  New  Tcvk,  403.  her 
views  of  the  difference  between  male 
and  female  religion,  t^.  her  idea 
of  feelings,  404.  little  can  be  said 
of  her  professional  criticisms,  404, 
405.  should  a  celebrated  actress 
after  marriage  leave  the  stage?  405, 
406. 

Buttecote,  in  Upper  India — account  of 
the  desert  plains  of— dangerous  me- 
phitic  gases  which  exhale  from  it,  Ix. 
410. 

Butter — ^regulations  to  {H^vent  ftdse 
packing  of,  from  Ireland,  increased  the 
evil,  Ivi.  321,  322.  improvement  in 
the  quality  of,  since  the  repeal  of  the 
law  m  1828,  322. 

Buxton  (Sir  Thomas  Fowell,  1 786-1845)', 
the  foreign  African  slave  trade,  and 
the  remedy  for  it,  by — the  author's 
high  character,  Ixxii.  179.  See  Afri- 
can Slave  Trade, 

remarks  on  the  new  cheap  edi- 
tion of  his  work,  note,  Ixxii.  493. 

Byng  (John,  Admiral,  1704-1757),  par- 
ties who  were  in  power  at  the  time  of 
his  trial  and  execution,  liv.  5. 

defence  of,  by  William  Pitt,  Earl 

of  Chatham,  Iviii.  535,  536. 

fails  to  succour  Port-Mahon,  in 


Minorca,  in  1756,  lix.  532.     his  trifd 
and  condemnation,  535. 

questions  connected  with  the 


trial  and  execution  of — and  vrith  Lord 
Anson's  conduct,  as  a  personal  friend 
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and  a  Lord  of  the  AdmiraltT»  bdx. 
151-1 63.  the  letter  which  Voltaire  is 
said  to  have  sent  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Admiral's  life,  153.  influence 
lui  death  had  in  rousing  naval  offi- 
cers to  a  higher  sense  of  their  duty, 
153,  154. 

Byron  (Gkorge  Gordon,  Lord,  1788- 
1824),  contrasted  with  M.  Delavifne, 
li.  243.  Ins  mastery  of  the  English 
language,  243. 

John  Gkdfs  Ule  of,  noticed,  lii. 

228-230. 

Life  of,  by  Thomas  Moore,  cha- 


racterised, hii.  544,  545.  constitution 
of  hia  Loidship's  mind  a  strange  union 
of  opposite  extremes,  545,  546.  hieh 
pinnade  of  literary  fame  he  suddemy 
attained  to,  546.  unjust  conduct  of  the 
public  to  him  in  the  case  of  his  sepa- 
ration from  his  wife,  547-549.  departs 
for  ever  from  England  to  the  Conti- 
nent, 550.  fixes  his  home  on  the 
riiores  of  the  Adriatic^ — lus  intem- 
perance  and  sensuality,  t5.  establishes 
<*The  Libend,"  and  failure  of  iU 
object,  550,  551.  his  connection  with 
Greece,  551.  death  of,  552.  national 
sorrow  felt  at  his  decease,  ib.  difficult 
to  separate  his  literary  from  his  per- 
soufd  character,  ib,  cntidsm  on  what 
is  denominated  correctness  in  poetry, 
453-562.  (See  Poetry^  contributed 
lu^ely  to  the  revolution  of  English 
poetry,  562.  considered  as  a  critic, 
562, 563.  analysis  of  his  poetry,  563, 
564.  his  gemus  undramatic,  564. 
hb  range  of  characters  circumscribed, 


565,  566.  exceUed  in  description  and 
meditation,  568,  569.  monotony  of 
his  poetry,  569-571.  effects  of  his 
poetry  on  the  public,  571.  probable 
estimate  which  posterity  will  form  of 
it,  571,  572. 

Byron  (Lord),  comparison  between 
him  and  Sur  Walter  Scott,  Iv.  73, 
74. 

and  Bums — ^remarks  on  their 

genius,  Iv.  344. 

his  opinion  of  the  Italians,  and  of 


the  tyranny  under  which  the  States 
were  suffermg  under  the  dominion  of 
Austri^  Iv.  393-396. 

his    ** Manfred"  an    imitation 


of  Goethe's  « Faust,"  Ivii.  400.  his 
knowledge  of  what  a  good  translation 
should  be,  429. 

his  poetry  addressed  more  to  the 


sentient  than  to  the  percipient  quali- 
ties of  the  mind,  Ix.  6. 

poetry  of,  characterised,  Ixii. 


299. 


comparison  between  the  last 
verses  he  wrote,  and  those  of  Gowper, 
Ixiii.  370. 

character  of  his  letter-writing, 


Ixvi.  4. 

his  remarks  on  the  wit  of  Colman, 


Sheridan,  and  Curran,  Ixxx.  16. 

his  attadc  upon  the  Earl  of 


Carlisle  in  his  *' English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reriewers,"  Ixxx.  30.     atone- 
ment he  made  to  his  Lordship,  ib. 
Byzantium  Biblical  Text — observations 
on,  Ixxii.  155. 


C 


CABnvBT  Councils,  in    Great    Britain, 

happily  not  attended  by  the  sovereign, 

Ixu.  35. 
Cabiil  river  (34*  37'  N.,  69*  45'  E.),  Sir 

Alexander   Bumes*  account  of   the 

fording  of  it,  Ix.  409,  410. 
Cabiil,  or  Caboul  (dty  of,  32*  45'  N., 

69*  3'  E),  likely  to  be  extended  in 

importance  under  the  reign  of  Dost 

Mohammed  Khan,  Ix.  411. 
disastrous   conclusion   of  the 

Ailghanistan  war   at   the    outbreak 

in  January  1842,  Ixxvii.  263.     See 

E<ut, 
Caddy  (Captain),  notice  of  his  drawings 

of  the  ruins  of  Palenque  in  Central 

America,  Ixxv.  ^. 


Cadiz  (36*  30'  N.,  6*  18'  W.),  com- 
mercial prosperity  and  population  of^ 
Iv.  466. 

outbreak  of  the  naval  mutiny 

there,  in  1797,  Ixxix.  426.  the  prompt 
and  severe  measures  of  Lord  St  Vin- 
cent for  its  suppression,  427. 

Csdmon  (d.  680),  remaiks  of  Thomas 
Wright  on  the  poetical  powers  of, 
Ixxviii.  379. 

Caesars — ^no  parallel  between  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Tudors  and  theirs,  Iv.  284. 

Caffiraria  (3r  10'  S.,  28'  SO'  E.), 
travels  and  researches  in,  by  Stephen 
Kay,  Iviii.  363.  meaning  of  the 
term,  note^  363.  works  published  on 
the   geography  of,  364.    extent  of 
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the  country  under  the  name,  365. 
appearance  of  the  inhabitants,  ib. 
clothing  of  both  sexes,  366,  367. 
treatment  of  the  females,  367.  con- 
struction of  their  habitations,  t6. 
what  forms  their  chief  wealth,  368. 
manner  of  life  and  general  diet,  369- 
371.  arms  of  the  Gaffires,  371.  wars 
of  the  tribes,  ib,  their  hunting  ex- 
cursions, 372.  system  of  government 
and  judicial  customs  in,  S>.  the  re- 
ligious notions  o^  373.  funeral  rites, 
which  bear  a  striking  affinity  to  some  of 
those  enjoined  by  the  Levitical  code, 
375, 376.  have  a  deplorable  belief  in 
sorcery,  376, 377.  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity and  civilisation,  377.  humi- 
liating  picture  of  the  system  of  military 
reprisals  carried  on  by  the  Europeans, 
378-382.  circumstances  generally  at- 
tending tlieseizure  of  a  tract  of  country, 
and  expulsion  of  the  Cafifre  inhabitants, 
381-384.  deterioration  of  character 
in  civilised  man  and  the  savage,  re- 
sulting from  their  intercourse,  384, 
385.  interesting  account  of  a  colony 
of  emancipated  Hottentots,  385,  386. 

Caffre  war,  the  late  (in  1834-1836),  Ixii. 
455.     See  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

"  Cain  the  Wanderer,"  a  poem  by  Ed- 
mund Reade,  liii.  111.  remarks  on 
his  poetry,  and  extracts  from,  1 1 1-1 15. 
See  Reside, 

Cairo  (30'  1'  N.,  31*  28'  E.),  James 
Augustus  St  John's  account  of  the 
vice  which  prevails  in,  lix.  413. 

route  to,  from  Suez,  and  convey- 
ance across  the  desert,  Ix.  451. 

Cake  (Athenseus  xiv.  cc,  51-58),  one 
of  the  great  delicacies  of  the  ancients, 
fiote,  Ivi.  355. 

Calculating  engine — invention  of,  by 
Charles  Babbage,  lix.  263.  See 
Babbctge, 

Calcutta  (22-  41'  X.,  88*  27 '  E. ),  siege  and 
capture  of,  by  the  Indians,  under  the 
command  of  Surajah  Dowlah,  in  1756 
— ^fearful  atrocity  in  the  "  Black  Hole" 
towards  the  English  captives,  Ixx. 
319-321. 

establishment  of  the  Episcopal 

see  at,  Ixxx.  281. 

Calderon's  (Madame  de  la  Barca)  life 
in  Mexico  (1843),  Ixxviii.  167.  See 
Mejnco, 

Calderwood  (David),  Altare  Damasce- 
num,  seu  Ecdesise  Anglicans  Politia, 
Quotation /rom,  Ivi.  228. 

r«-U^  WilUams,  a  novel,  by  William 
win — ^masterly  performance,  and 


impression  it  made,  li.  144, 146.  con- 
trasted with  his  St  Leon,  159. 

Caledonians — origin  of,  Ixvi.  417.  See 
SJtene, 

Caledonian  Canal  (56*  6(K  N.,  5'  7' 
W.),  first  proposed  in  1773,  Ixx.  15. 
Thomas  Telford's  surveying  in  1801, 
16.  act  passed,  and  admirable  ar- 
rangements for  carrying  it  through, 
16,  16.  description  of  its  original 
proposed  depth  and  breadth,  16.  ex- 
pense of,  16,  17.  characterised  as  a 
job,  and  finished  on  a  less  perfect  and 
substantial  scale,  17 .  defence  of  Mr  Tel- 
ford, 18, 19.  completion  o^  necessary 
for  the  internal  communication  of  the 
country,  19, 20.  report  of  Mr  Walker 
to  Government,  20,  21.  commercial 
and  maritime  advantages  of,  21-23. 

Calendar  for  1829  to  the  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, liii.  384.     See  Universities, 

Calico  printing — condition  of  the  young 
employed  in,  and  early  years  when 
they  begin  to  work,  Ixxix.  139.  num- 
ber of  hours  they  are  employed — 
excluded  from  the  opportunities  of 
education,  t6. 

California  (34'  O'  N.,  115°  0'  W.),  ac- 
count of  the  Spanish  missions  estab- 
lished in,  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Indians,  liii.  221,  222. 

quadrupeds  of,  liii.  364. 

physical  appearance  and  capa- 
bilities of,  Ixxiii.  247,  248. 

sketch  of,  and  characterised  as 


the  most  valuable  of  all  the  Mexican 
states,  Ixxviii.  172. 

Calmady  (Mrs),  circumstances  attending 
the  painting  the  portraits  of  her  child- 
ren  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  liv.  476, 
476. 

Calms  at  sea — bad  efiects  of,  Ixviii.  48. 

Calotype — an  invention  of  Mr  Talbot, 
Ixxvi.  315.  beautiful  methods  of  using 
it  mentioned  in  the  specifications  of 
his  patent,  324-326.  perfection  with 
which  it  takes  portraits,  327^  328. 
contrasted  with  that  of  the  Daguerreo- 
type, 333,  334.     See  Photography. 

Calvin  (John,  1509-1564),  character 
of,  Iv.  39,  40. 

his  character,  and  influence  which 

his  views  of  the  doctrine  of  predesti- 
nation had  on  the  principles  of  <'  Li- 
berty of  Conscience,"  briv;  535. 

Calvinists  and  Catholics — doctrines  of, 
contrasted  by  Bishop  Heber,  lii.  469, 
460. 

or  Oomerites — ^high  controversy 

between  them  and  the  Armenians  in 
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the  Netherlnnds,  early  in  tlie  seven- 
teenth centorj,  Ixxvi.  460,461.  in- 
flaenoe  this  had  on  the  government  of 
the  country,  461,  462. 

Camanchees — a  tribe  of  North  Ameri- 
can Indians — ^famed  for  their  inde- 
pendence, and  skill  in  horsemanship, 
IxxiT.  425. 

Cambrian  system  of  rocks — ^remarks  on, 
Ldx.  436. 

Cambridge  {62*  13'  N.,  0*  7'  E^, 
vacant  fellowships  in  King's  Col- 
lege filled  np  by  the  senior  King's 
scholar  of  Eton,  li.  66,  are  not 
required  to  pass  the  university  ex- 
amination, 66,  67.  these  fellows 
again  selected  to  the  masterships  at 
Eton  School,  67.  absurdity  of  this 
system  when  compared  with  the  studies 
pursued  at  Eton  and  at  the  two  col- 
leges in  Cambridge,  tb, 

University — press  at,  placed  upon 

a  creditable  footing  by  the  exertions 
of  Dr  Bentley,  li.  328. 

constitution  of,  liii.  386. 

ruined  by  the  corporation  of  the 


dty,  in  consequence  of  the  iniquitous 
sales  and  leases  of  its  property  among 
its  members,  Iriii.  481,482. 

account  of  the  meeting  of  the 


British  Scientific  Association  at,  in 
1833,  Ix.  375. 

number  of  members  of,  in  1835, 


Ixii.  297.    has  been  fortunate  in  the 
number  of  her  poets,  297-302. 

mathematical  science,  the  prin- 


cipal object  of  the  education  it  affords, 
bai.  409,  410.  necessity  of  reform  in 
its  curriculum  of  study,  453-455.  See 
Mathenuxtici, 

* characterised  at  the  era  of  the 

Reformation  as  the  seat  of  learning 
from  whence  the  celebrated  protestant 
bishops  and  statesmen  came,  Ixv.  6. 
patronised  by  Georges  I.  and  XL, 


Ixxx.  548. 

Camden  (William,  1551-1623),  quoted 
on  the  copiousness  and  variety  of  the 
English  knguage,  Ixx.  241-242. 

Camel— native  region  of,  lii.  81.  its 
capacity  of  enduring  thirst,  ib.  sel- 
dom or  ever  killed  for  the  water  in 
its  stomach — physiological  character 
of  its  hump,  and  use  of,  81,  82. 

second  stomach  of,  for  the  piu:- 

poae  of  keeping  water — analogous 
cavity  in  the  elephant,  Ix.  175. 

Cameleon — adi4>tation  of  its  tongue  fur 
seizing  its  prey,  Ix.  170. 

Camoena  (Loms,  1517-1579),  state  of 


the  literature  of  Portugal  when  he 
published  his  Luciad,  Ixvi.  262,  263. 

Campbell  (George,  D.D.,  1719-1796), 
on  the  evil  tendency  which  the  Spanish 
auto-da-fe  had,  note,  liv.  323,  324. 

extract  iVom  his  lectures  on  pul- 
pit eloquence,  Ixxii.  73,  74. 

(John,  Lord,  b.  1779),  speeches 


of,  Ixxvi.  345.    political  consistency 
of  his  Lordship,  345,  346.    speech  on 

{)arliamentary  privilege,  346.  ana- 
ysis  of  that  in  the  trial  of  Norton  v. 
Lord  Melbourne,  346-349.  defence  of 
Mr  Medhurst,  349-352.  trial  of  Frost 
for  high  treason,  353-355,  address  to 
Mr  Justice  Littledale,  355,  356.    his 

Xeches  on  questions  of  law  excel  in 
se  reasoning  and  analogical  illus- 
trations, 356. 

(Thomas,  1777-1844),  his  com- 


positions and  those  of  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge  compared,  Ixi.  148. 

his  life  of  Frederick  the  Great, 


Ixxv.  218.    See  Frederick, 

(Thomas),  notice  of  his  works  on 


sculpture,  Ixvii.  401. 
Canada  (46'  0'  N.,  75*  0'  W.),  con- 

sidered  as  a  wheat-growing  country, 

Iviii.  289. 
considered  as  likely  to  be  an  in- 

dependent  state,  Ixviii.  524. 

opinion  expressed  by  Earl  St 


Vincent  regarding,  bdx.  41. 

considerations  regarding  the  go- 


vernment of,  Ixx.  247,  248. 

amoimt  of  wheat  and  flour  im- 


ported into  Great  Britain  from,  in 
1843  and  1844,  Ixxx.  492. 

Canadian  Com  Bill  an  advance  in  free 
trade  in  com,  Ixxviii.  536,  537. 

Canals  considered  as  a  means  of  inland 
transport,  Ivi.  105.  traction  or  im- 
pulsion necessary  to  move  vessels  on, 
and  the  average  rates  of  speed,  105- 
108.  contrasted  with  the  resistance 
offered  by  roads,  109-110.  difficulty 
of  using  steam-engines  to  propel  ves- 
sels on,  120, 121. 

(ancient)  in  Egypt — ^Ix.  452-454. 

Mahmood  canal,  described,  noUi  469. 

Parliament  should  reserve  to 


itself  the  power  to  control  the  charges 
of,  bdii.  441. 

Canara  (13'  40'  N.,  75'  0'  E.),  province 
of,  condition  of,  when  placed  under 
the  management  of  Sir  Thomas 
Munro,  li.  259,  260.  his  report  on 
the  present  and  ancient  state  of,  260. 

Candahar,  or  Kandahar  (ZV  35'  N.,  65^ 
30'  E.),  character  and  manners  of  the 
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campaign  of  September  1792,  436- 
440.  trial  of  Louis  XVI.  quatedf 
440-444.  closing  scenes  of  the  Revo- 
lution quoted,  444,  445. 

Carlyle  (Thomas),  his  French  Revolu- 
tion characterised,  Ixxix.  1,  2. 

Carmagnole — meaning  of  the  term  as 
used  at  the  French  Revolution  of 
1789,  Ixxix,  307. 

Camatic  ( 1 2*  0'  N. ,  79"  0 '  E .,  in  the  south 
of  Hindustan),  influence  which  the 
French  acquired,  in  1748-60,  by  the 
abilities  of  Dupliex,  in  the  province 
of,  Ixx.  306-308.     SeeDupldjc. 

Camot  (M.  Hippolyte),  his  memoirs  of 
Bertrand  Bardre,  Ixxix.  276-276. 
much  to  blame  in  the  matter  of  these 
memoirs,  280.  answerable  for  Bar^re's 
want  of  veracity,  ib.  must  have  known 
that  the  very  "  Moniteur*'  to  which  Ba- 
rere  dared  to  appeal^  contained  such 
falsehoods,  283.  the  onl^  thing  on 
which  they  throw  much  light  is  the 
exceeding  baseness  of  Barere,  283.  li- 
terary character  of  the  memoirs,  284. 
his^  abuse  of  England,  note,  319.  his 
defence  of  the  Jacobin  administration 
ridiculous,  347.  concluding  notice  of 
his  memoirs,  361.     See  Barhre. 

Caroline  (Amelia  Elizabeth,  Queen, 
1768-1821 ),  character  and  appearance 
of,  Ixvii.  lil  6.  married  to  George  IV., 
16.  his  unnatural  conduct,  16, 17.  se- 
paration between,  1 7)  1 8.  defended  by 
Lord  Eldon,  Mr  Percival,  and  Mr  Can- 
ning, who  privately  print  her  defence, 
ib,  sends  her  celebrated  letter  to 
the  Regent  (George  IV.),  31.  her 
daughter,  the  Princess  Charlotte,  se- 
parated from  her,  32*  leaves  the 
country  for  the  Continent,  37, 38.  the 
Milan  commission  appointed  to  exa- 
mine into  her  conduct,  39-43.  ar- 
rives in  England,  and  a  biU  of  pains 
and  penalties  brought  against  her,  43. 
sketch  of  the  proceedings  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  46-49.  her  inconsistency, 
49.  her  death,  t6.  fondness  for  child- 
ren, 49,  60.    funeral  of,  60,  61. 

Carpoea — dance  of,  at  a  Grecian  banquet, 
l>'i.  361,  362. 

Carrara  marble — formation  of,  Ixix. 
424. 

Carrera,  chief  of  Guatemala,  and  leader 
of  the  Indian  revolution — his  charac- 
ter, Ixxviii.  171. 

Carrero  Porto  (Cardinal  and  Archbishop 
of  Toledo),  influence  he  possessed  over 
the  superstitious  mind  of  Charles  II. 
of  Spain,  Ivl  611.    prevailed  on  the 


king  to  sign  a  testament,  naming  as  his 
successor  Philip,  Duke  of  Anjou,  613, 
614.  his  ignorance  of  politics,  and 
character  of,  616,  617.  delivers  up 
Toledo  to  the  allied  forces,  under  the 
Earl  of  Peterborough,  in  1706,  627, 
628. 

Carrington  (N.  T.),  the  collected  poems 
of  the  late,  edited  by  his  son,  H.  E. 
Carrington,  Ix.  317.  consist  prin- 
cipally of  subjects  connected  with 
the  locality  in  which  he  Uved,  317. 
his  early  history,  318.  character- 
istics of  his  poems,  318-321.  ex- 
tracts from  that  of  "Dartmoor," 
321-324.  his  poetical  talents  appear 
to  greatest  advantage  in  the  minor 
poems — extracts  from,  324-327. 

Carte  (Thomas,  1686-1764),  character 
of  his  history  of  England,  liii.  13,  14. 
his  arrangement  of  events  generally 
foUowed  by  Hume  in  his  history,  15, 
16. 

Carteret  (Sir  George,  1699-1679),  di- 
vision in  the  House  of  Commons  re- 
garding his  embezzlement  of  public 
money,  Ixxix.  78. 

(John,  afterwards  Earl  Gran- 
ville, 1690-1763),  his  profound  learn- 
ing, and  knowledge  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dem languages,  1  viii .  263 .  his  charac- 
ter as  a  statesman,  263-266.  means 
he  neglected  for  consolidating  his 
power,  264.  dismissal  from  office,  266 . 
Walpole's  stories  about,  ib. 

character  of,  as  a  statesman,  Iviii. 


613.     succeeds  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
in  the  administration,  623,  624. 
Cartesian  theory  of  the  philosophy  of 
perception,  lii.  183-186. 

philosophy — ^fundamental  posi- 
tion of,  Ixriii.  347. 

Carthage  (36-  64'  N.,  10- 16'  E.),  know- 
ledge of,  derived  entirely  from  foreign 
sources,  lix.  118.  subjects  divided 
into  three  classes,  119.  its  foreign 
possessions,  119, 120.  land  trade  of, 
120.  military  institutions,  120,  121. 
decline  and  fall  of  the  republic,  121. 

Cartland  Crags  (near  Lanark,  61*  40' 
N.,  3*  49'  W.),  construction  of  the 
bridge  over  the  deep  ravine  at,  by 
Thomas  Telford,  Ixx.  39. 

Cartoons — history  of  Raffaelle's,  Ixvii. 
411. 

Cartwright  (Major  John,  1749-1824), 
his  inauspicious  attempt  to  graft  radi- 
cal reform  upon  ancient  authority,  lii. 
139,  140. 

contrasted    with  General    La 
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Fayette  in  his  public  virtues  and  un- 
derstanding,  Ivi.  483. 

Gary  (Henry  Francis,  1772-1844),  his 
translation  of  Dante  noticed,  Ivii. 
420.  his  motive  for  deviating  firom 
the  terza  rima  of  Dante  into  blank 
verse,  in  his  translation,  430.  great 
merit  his  version  possesses,  434. 

poetical  translation  of  Pindar, 

fix.  124.    compared  with  other  trans- 
lations, 124-127.     See  Pindar. 

* his  translation  of  Dante  charac- 
terised, Ixv.  241. 

Casa  f  Giovanni  della,  1503-1556-7),  one 
of  tne  best  Italian  lyric  poets,  Ix.  359. 
translation  of  lus  sonnet,  **  O  dolce 
selva  solitaria  arnica,"  359,  360. 

Cash  Payments— curious  particulars 
connected  with  the  suspension  of,  bj 
Order  in  Ck>imcil,  in  1797,  Ixxviii. 
272,  273.  dangers  arising  from  such 
a  suspension,  273,  274. 

Cashmeer  (34*  15'  N.,  74"  10'  K),  the 
historv  o^  translated  by  Mr  Wilson 
of  Calcutta,  characterised.  Hi.  91. 

Casimer  III.  (the  Great,  of  Poland,  d. 
1370),  acts  of,  during  his  long  and 
vigorous  reign,  Iv.  221,  222. 

Caspian  Sea(42'  O'N.,  51*  0'E.),level  of, 
below  that  of  the  Black  Sea,  Ixxx.  46. 

Cassink,  in  Central  Africa — its  revolt 
firom  the  power  of  the  Fellatas,  Iv.  405. 

Cassius  (Spurius,  living  B.C.  485),  pa- 
triotism which  illustrates  his  charac- 
ter— thrice  elected  consul,  Ivi.  303. 
established  the  tribunate — his  league 
with  the  Latins  to  stop  the  conquests 
and  growing  power  of  the  Volsdans, 
303,  304.  his  treaty  with  the  Her- 
nicans  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
JEqui,  304.  far-sight^  policy  of 
the  Consul  in  strengthening  Rome 
against  external  enemies,  t&.  pro- 
poses the  first  Agrarian  law-— ob- 
ject of,  to  distribute  a  portion  of  the 
public  land  to  the  plebeians,  and  to 
compel  the  patricians  to  paj  tithe  for 
what  they  held,  304-307.  ^  is  accused 
of  treason  by  the  Patricians,  con- 
demned and  executed,  307,  308. 

Castel  (Lewis  Bertrand,  1688-1757),  his 
ocular  harpsichord  described,  Ixxviii. 
306. 

Castes  or  classes  of  the  population  in 
ancient  Egypt,  Ixviii.  325.  castes 
peculiar  to  Egypt  and  India,  326. 

Castile  (Old  41*  30'  N.,  3'  40'  W.),  con. 
stitution  of,  and  on  what  founded, 
Ixviii.  379. 

Castlebar  (53*  51'  N.,  9*  16'  W.),  con- 


duct of  the  Irish  troops  at  the  action 
which  took  place  there  in  1798,  lix.  19. 

Castlereagh  ^Robert,  Marquis  of,  1769- 
1822),  opimon  of  Mr  Rush,  the  United 
States  minister,  on  the  anxiety  of  his 
Lordship  to  have  the  question  of  the 
impressment  of  American  seamen,  as 
British  subjects,  abandoned,  Ivii.  460. 

Casuistry — ^formery  an  important,  but 
now  a  neglected  art,  Ixxii.  214-217. 

Catacombs  near  Palermo  (37*  8'  N.,  13* 
22'  £.),  described  in  all  their  horrors 
by  Mr  Willis,  Ixii.  348-349. 

Catalactics — proposed  new  name  for 
the  science  of  political  economy,  Ixvi. 
83. 

Catalan  language— whence  in  use — ^its 
rise  and  corruption,  Ixxix.  467-470. 
destruction,  at  the  bombardment  of 
Barcelona,  in  1842,  of  the  MSS.  writ- 
ten in  this  dialect,  470. 

Catalans — ^base  desertion  of  them  by  the 
British  ministry  at  the  latter  end  of 
the  war  of  the  succession  in  Spain, 
bdi.  8. 

Catechetical  school — origin  and  charac- 
ter ofi^  so  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained 
from  the  ancient  churches,  Ixiii.  64. 

Categorical  and  hypothetical — contrast 
of,  as  applied  to  proposition  or  syllo- 
gism, Ivii;  221. 

Catharine  de'  Medicis  (dowager  queen 
of  France,  and  consort  of  Henry  II., 
1519-1589),  character  of,  Ixiii.  8,  9. 

her   unscrupulous  passion  for 

power  the  true  key  to  her  character, 
Dcxx.  108-110. — See  Fraaice. 

addicted  to  the  occult  sciences, 


Ixxx.  210.  influence  which  the  inter- 
view she  overheard  between  her  hus- 
band and  the  Duchesse  de  Valentinois 
had  on  her  character,  ttoto,  ib,  in- 
troduced poisoning  into  France,  220. 
Paris,  durmg  her  time,  famous  for  its 
poisoners,  imder  the  guise  of  druggists 
and  perfomers,  U>. 

Cathcart  (Elias,  LL.D.),  his  translation 
of  Savigny  on  the  Roman  law  noticed, 
li.  385. 

Cathedral  music  in  Euffland  characteris- 
ed by  grandeur,  sim^city,  and  purity, 
Ixiii.  35,36. 

Catherine  II.  ^Alexiewna  Sophia  Au- 
gusta Fredenca,  Empress  of  Russia, 
1729-1796),  her  marriage  with  Peter 
III.,  Iv.  235.  profligacy  of,  t&.  steps 
which  preceded  the  murder  of  Peter, 
235,  236.  her  intrigues  in  Poland, 
and  subjection  of,  236-243. 

(Alexina,    wife    of  Peter  the 
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Great,  1687-1727),8ketcb  of— her  con- 
nection with  Prince  Menzikof,  Iv.  234. 

Catherwood  (Mr),  his  drawings  of  the 
ruins  in  Central  America  vouched  as 
being  correct,  as  they  correspond  with 
those  given  by  Dupaix  and  Captain 
Caddy,  Ixxv.  399,  400. 

Catholic  bishops  of  Ireland  nominated 
by  the  Pope,  Ixxix.  239. 

Church — ascendancy  of  credu- 
lity during  its  lengthened  dominion, 
li.  361. 

its  condition  at  the  latter  end 


of  the  13th  century,  Iv.  534.  as- 
sailed, from  without,  by  a  powerful 
line  of  princes,  whom  she  subdued,  ib. 
internally,  by  a  kindred  sect  of  schis- 
matics called  Paterini  or  Cathari,  535. 
the  Templars  also  concealed  enemies 
of  the  Romish  power,  t6.  the  Impe- 
rialist or  Ghibelline  party,  its  most 
powerful  enemy,  636, 637. 

tenets  of,  attacked  with  bitter^ 


ness,  by  the  author  of  **  Fanati- 
cism" (Isaac  Taylor),  lix.  40.  fanati- 
cism  displayed  as  much  by  protestant 
churches  as  by  it,  41-46.  influence 
which  the  constitution  of,  has  in  re- 
straining the  culture  of  poetry,  172, 
173. 
influence  which  the  reformation 


had  on  a  proper  histoir  of  the  church, 
Ixii.  135.     See  Church. 

benefits  which  it  conferred  on 


the  world,  under-rated,  bdii.  4,  5. 
happy  influence  its  religion  ex- 


erted on  the  progress  of  painting  and 
the  arts,  Ixvii.  389,  390. 

power  and  antiquity  of,  bodi. 


227  and  232.  progress  of  know- 
le^e  not  necessarily  fatal  to,  228. 
natural  theology  is  not  a  progressive 
science,  229-232.  first  insunrection 
against  its  authority — ^the  Albigen- 
dan  heresy,  232-234.  second  effort 
to  throw  on  its  domination — the  great 
schism  of  the  West,  234,  235.  re- 
form of  the  church — council  of  Con- 
stance, 235,  236.  the  third  struggle 
for  spiritual  freedom — victory  of  Pro- 
testantism in  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  236,  237.  power  of  the 
church  in  Spain  and  Italy,  237>  238. 
revival  of  religion  in  the  church,  238. 
zeal  and  devotion  of  Pope  Paul  IV., 
239,  240.  order  of  the  Jesuits— their 
influence  and  energy,  240, 24 1 .  Court 
of  Rome  before  and  after  this  revival, 
241-243.  civil  power  used  to  repress 
heretical  doctrines,  243.     the  middle 


countries  of  Europe  not  influenced  by 
the  revival,  243,  244.  conduct  a£ 
the  two  parties  for  the  next  two  cen- 
turies, 244-247.  policy  of  the  church 
to  enlist  enthusiasm  and  fanaticism 
in  her  service,  247-250.  protestant 
party  vanquished,  250.  future  wars 
lost  their  religious  caste,  and  became 
the  wars  of  the  States,  251.  pro- 
gress  of  protestant  nations  greater 
than  those  of  catholic,  252.  rise  of 
infidelity — anarchy  it  caused  in  the 
church,  253 -255.  fall  of  the  Je- 
suits, and  of  the  church  in  France, 
255-257.  regaining  her  influence  in 
the  nineteentn  century — observations 
on,  267,  258. 
Catholic  Church — its  doctrine  of  ecdesi- 
astioad  infaUibilitjr,  Ixxvii.  487,  488. 
inutility  of  the  miracles  on  which  it 
places  reliance,  488.  not  supported  by 
revelation,  489.  submission  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  church  is  neither  safe 
nor  fr^  from  guilt,  490.  no  reliance 
to  be  placed  on  the  antiquity  of  the 
church,  t6.  dissensions  and  errors  do 
not  result  from  the  Mse  of  private 
judgment,  489-491.  has  determined 
that  submission  to  her  authority  is 
essential  to  future  happiness,  491, 
492.  is  not  in  practice  an  infallible 
church,  492.  contends  that  the  guilt 
of  a  lavman  rests  upon  the  priest  who 
misleads  him,  ib.  a  conscientious 
man  more  likely  to  be  right  than  an 
ignorant  confessor,  492, 493.  are  the 
decrees  of  the  church  less  liable  to 
misconstruction  than  the  lessons  of 
the  Bible?  493,  494.  why  should 
her  additional  articles  of  faith  justify 
her  intolerance  and  pretensions  ?  494, 
495.  difference  between  the  Protest- 
ant and  the  Catholic,  495,  496,  and 
499,  500.     asserts  that  the  right  of 

Srivate  jud^ent  is  to  disbelieve  any 
octrine  which  appears  mysterious  and 
unintelligible,  496, 497.  man  respon- 
sible for  his  belief,  497,  498.  holds 
that  infidelity  is  the  consequence  of 
protestant  principles,  498,  499:  un- 
reasoning  faith  easily  converted  to 
unreasoning  disbelief,  499.  condemn- 
ed by  Protestants  for  its  presumption, 
499.  view  in  which  Protestants  snould 
be  regarded  by  Catholics,  600. 

fair  conduct  pursued   towards 

Galileo  by  the,  Ixxx.  171-178.     See 
OaliUo, 

-  in  Ireland — members  of  the,  have 


comparativdy  increased,  IxL  617>  518. 
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Catbolic  Church  in  Ireland — measures 
promised  bj  Sir  Robert  Peel's  admi- 
nistration for  its  relief,  Ixxx.  512, 513. 

»—  Clergy  in  Ireland  ought  to  be 
supported  bj  the  state,  Iviii.  97,  98. 
pamphlet  of  the  Rev.  D.   O. 


Croly  on  the  payment  of,  by  the  State, 
Ix.  496.  sotlrces  from  which  thej  de- 
rive their  income,  496>498.  a  priest 
endowed  bj  the  State  is  likely  to  be 
a  more  loyal  subject,  than  he  who  has 
to  be  the  tool  of  his  people,  5P0. 
effects  of  the  present  system  on  the 
bigotry  and  intolerance  of  the  catho- 
lic laity,  500,  601.  engagements 
they  must  enter  into  with  the  State, 
if  paid,  501.  argument  brought  for- 
ward, that,  by  paying  them,  it  is 
establishing  their  reli^on,  502,  503. 
poitacriptj  recommending  a  state  pro- 
vision for  them,  520-522.  See  Church 
Property. 

payment  of,  by  the  State,  con- 


sidered, Ixxiv.  474-497.    See  Ireland. 
manner  in  which  they  are  sup- 


ported, Ixzix.  207,  and  213.  their  en- 
Qowment  by  Government  considered, 
216-222.  fund  from  which  such  a 
provision  could  be  made,  222-224. 
the  extent  to  which  the  endowment 
should  be  carried,  224-228.  men  of 
a  higher  grade  of  life  would  in  con- 
sequence he  induced  to  become  dei^- 
men,  229-321. 

Emancipation — conduct  of  the 


Tory  p«JrtJ  regarding,  li.  567,  568. 
wisdom  and  necessity  of  that 


great  measure,  Ivii.  249, 250.  sophbm 
which  attributes  the  present  state  of 
Irdand  to  it,  250,  251.  condition  of 
Ireland  dtiring  the  struggle  for,  255- 

257. 
causes  which  neutralised  the 


benefits  of^  Iviii.  111. 

Priesthood — ^manifest  superiori- 


ty at,  over  protestant  missionaries,  is 
mie  to  their  celibacy — ^their  power,  and 
numerous  and  flourishing  missions  be- 
tween theriver  Huallaga  and  the  Andes, 
bdii.  415.  longevity  of,  in  that  dis- 
trict, 4 1 5, 416.  commerce  which  they 
caiTj  on,  416. 

Catboucs  and  Calmists — character  of 
their  great  leaders,  by  Bbhop  Heber, 
lii.  459,  460. 

Catholics — ^viewi  of  some  pciliticians, 
as  to  their  being  possessed  of  civil 
power,  liL  367.  wtiat  influence  has 
their  doty  to  the  Pope  upon  their 
publie  and  civil  conduct  ?  371. 


Catholics— overture  made  by  Cromwell 
to  give  them  .toleration  in  their  reli- 
gion, liii.  25,  26. 

the  interests  of  their  religion 

suffer  by  the  Popes  being  temporal 
princes,  Iv.  377. 

their  tenets  attacked,  as  lead- 


ing to  fanaticism,  lix.  40.  this  opi- 
nion may  be  charged  as  much  against 
the  Protestants'  tenets  as  against 
theirs,  41-45. 

policy  of  James  11.  in  wishing 


toleration  m  religion,  was  to  strengthen 
and  re-establish  them,  bd.  304,  305. 
perfectly  consistent  in  the  view 


they  take  of  the  government  of  the 
church,  bdii.  53. 

Catholicism — state  of,  at  the  period  of 
the  Reformation,  Iv.  285-288.  both 
they  and  the  Protestants  favourable 
to  the  royal  supremacy,  288-291. 

as  reared  at  Oxford,  rather  in  an 

unstable  equilibrium,  Ixxx.  310. 

•self-contradictory  views  of  the  Pu- 


seyites  as  to  one  catholic  system,  Ixxx. 
315,  316.  one  system  of,  cannot  be 
extracted  from  tradition  or  antiquity, 
319-322.  Puseyite  theory,  that  it  la 
a  church,  one  and  visible,  323.  fallacy 
of,  324-328.  views  held  by  some  late 
writers,  that  Papacy  is  but  a  "  deve- 
lopment" of  primitive  Christianity, 
331-333. 

Catlin  (George),  on  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indians,  Ixxiv.  415.  See  In- 
dians. 

Cato,  Addison's  tn^edy  of— first  idea  of 
writing  it  arose  from  seeing  the  death 
of  Cato  acted  during  the  carnival,  at 
Venice,  Ixxviii.  209.  complete  success 
which  its  first  performance  had  at  Dru- 
ry-Lane  theaU^  239-241 .  and  at  Ox- 
ford, 241 .  attacked  with  great  coarse- 
ness by  John  Dennis,  241,  242.  and 
defended  by  Pope  with  equal  asperity, 
243,  244. 

Cattle — improvement  in  the  quality  and 
number  of,  in  England,  since  1710,  Ivi. 
61. 

great  advantage  derived  from 

railways,  in  conveying  them  in  good 
order  to  market,  Ix.  98-102. 

defective  information  as  to  the 


number  of,  and  food  they  consume, 
in  Great  Britain,  Ixi.  169, 170. 

increase  in  the  weight  of,  and  in 


their  consumption,  in  Britain,  Ixii. 
324-326,  and  328.     injudicious  at- 
tempts to  improve  native  breeds  of 
I      cattle,  329. 
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Cause  and  effect— on  the  invariable  se- 
quence existing  between  them,  liL 
117, 118. 

philosophy  of,  as  applied  to  mi- 
racles, lii.  388. 

Causes  and  cure  of  disturbances  and 
pauperism,  liii.  43. 

♦ and  consequences  of  the  crisis 

in  the  American  trade,  Ixv.  221. 

Cave  (William,  D.D.,  1637-1713),  his 
remarks  on  the  character  of  Baronius' 
Church  History,  Ixii.  136. 

Cavendish  or  Candish  (Thomas,  1564- 
1593),  expedition  to  the  Straits  of 
Magelhaen,  Ixix.  469. 

Cavendish  (Henry,  17301810),  Eloge 
on,  by  Baron  Cuvier,  Ixii.  286,  287. 

—  review  of  the  controversy  re- 
garding the  discovery  of  the  com- 
position of  water,  Ixx.  488-497.  See 
Watt, 

Caverns — vast  size  of  those  in  Asia-Minor 
— steep  inclination,  and  great  depth 
of,  Ixxvii.  454-456. 

Caxton  (William,  1412-1491),  notice  of 
his  Chronicles,  liii.  2. 

Caylev  (Arthur),  his  Life  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  (1805),  notice  of,  Ixxi.  4. 

Caymans— habits  of,  Ixxx.  422.  See  Al- 
liacUoTB  and  Crocodiles. 

Cecil,  or  the  Adventures  of  a  Gentle- 
man, Ixxiii.  366.  programme  of  the 
novel  and  incidents  extracted,  367- 
388. 

Cecil— Von  Ida,  GrSfin  Hahn-Hahn, 
Ixxix.  157.    See  Hahn-Hahn. 

Ceja,  or  borders  of  the  immense  forests 
which  extend  from  the  Andes  to  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  de- 
scribed, bdii.  407,408. 

Cellini  (Benvenuto,  1500-1670),  unjust 
accusation  brought  against  him  as 
practising  magic,  Ix.  52,  53. 

Celtic  and  Gaelic — opposite  type  of  cha- 
racter between,  Ixxix.  18, 19. 

Celtic  tenures,  or  divisions  of  land 
among  the  Celts,  in  some  respects  si- 
milar to  those  of  the  Anglo-Saxons^ 
Iv.  316. 

Celto-Gauls,  or  Kymrians — ^notice  of, 
Ixix.  65. 

Cemeteries — extent  and  antiquity  of 
those  in  Asia-Minor,  Ixxvii.  449, 
450. 

Censorship — that  of  the  drama,  in  Eng- 
land, imnecessary,  Ivii.  292-294. 

Census  of  Great  Britain  for  1841,  Ixxx. 
67. — See  Population, 

Central  Board  established  under  the 
new  Poor   Law  Act — ^its  authority, 


functions,  &c.,  bdiL  530-535.  See. 
Poor  Law  (New). 

Centuries,  and  Comitia  Centuriata — ^na- 
ture and  spirit  of  the  institution  in  the 
Roman  republic,  Ivi.  292.  military 
classes  into  which  they  were  divided — 
weapons  of,  294,  295. 

Ceorls — inequality  amon^  the  great  body 
of,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  era,  Iv.  310- 
312. 

Ceremonials — Oxford  tractarian  school's 
zeal  in  behalf  of,  in  religious  worship, 
Ixxvii.  550-554. 

Cerro  de  Pasco  (in  South  America,  10* 
50;  S.,  75*  45'  W.),  description  of  the 
mines,  district  and  town  of,  bdii.  399, 
400. 

Cesarotti  (Mekhiorre,  1730-1808),  his 
opinion  that,  in  translating,  greater 
difiSculties  arise  from  differences  in 
versification  than  from  difference  of 
language,  Ivii.  429. 

ciuious  list  of  authors  he  gives, 

who  held  that  the  theolos^  of  Homer 
was  only  that  of  the  Bime  disguised, 
note,  Ixxvii.  50,  51. 

Ceylon  (island  of,  7'  40'  N.,  81*  O'  E.), 
aspect  of  the  English  society,  dhony 
boats,  and  trade  of,  Ixviii.  61,  62. 

Chabrol  (M.),  on  the  value  of  precious 
metals  used  in  ornamental  works  of 
art,  Iv.  51,  52. 

Chack  (in  Yucatan),  ruins  of,  described, 
Ixxviii.  453-455. 

Chaga — a  tribe  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa — ^their  appearance  described, 
Ixi.  351. 

Chalk — geological  formations  of,  in  Eng- 
land  and  l^^nce,  lii.  60.  three  beds 
of  which  they  consist,  61.  fossil 
plants  found  in,  63.  Animal  remains 
m,  65. 

Challenger  (British  frigate),  wrecked  on 
the  Auraucanian  coast  in  1835,  Ixix. 
488.  generosity  of  the  natives  towards 
the  seamen,  489. 

Chalmers  (Thomas,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  1780- 
1847),  on  political  economy  in  con- 
nection with  the  moral  state  and 
moral  prospects  of  society,  Ivi.  62. 
character  of  the  author,  and  of  the 
work,  62,  53.  misery  of  the  work- 
ing classes  owing  to  their  own  errors, 
a  leading  principle  of  the  Doctor*&— 
importance  of  a  parochial  system  of 
education  for  England,  53,  54.  lays 
too  much  stress  on  the  doctrines  of 
Malthus  regarding  population,  54. 
has  formed  too  limited  an  idea  of  edu- 
cation, 55.    holds  that  the  people  of 
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England  andScotlandhave  retrograded 
instead  of  advanced  m  comfort,  57. 
evidence  in  refutation  of  this  theory, 
57-62.  undervalues  the  mischievous 
influence  of  wasteful  expenditure,  and 
of  injudicious  taxes  and  regulations, 
64.  extract  firom  his  argument,  that 
**  the  deficiencies  caused  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  capital  are  repaired  by  a  pro- 
cess still  more  sudden,"  ib.  exposure 
of  the  fallacies  contained  in  it,  66-68. 
undervalues  the  importance  of  foreign 
trade,  68-7 1 .  his  belief  that  the  mo- 
dification of  the  com  law  would  only 
yield  a  brief  relief  71.  exaggerated 
notion  the  Doctor  has  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  landlords  and  of  the  oc- 
cupiers of  the  land,  ib,  refutation  of 
a  territorial  tax,  72.  rental  of  Great 
Britain,  ib. 

Chalmers — his  political  economy — ^moral 
beauty  which  it  dispkys,  Ivu.  8.  his 
enmity  to  a  compulsory  code  of  poor 
laws,  with  extract^  32,  33. 

ou  the  patronage  of  universities 

in  the  hands  of  professors,  notey  lix. 
222.  his  evidence  as  to  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  labouring  classes  when  re- 
lief is  given  to  the  able-bodied  poor, 
246,  247.  on  the  taxation  of  absen- 
tees' estates  for  the  support  of  pauper- 
ism, 259. 

on  the  power  of  revelation  in  re- 


lation to  the  moral  differences  of  ac- 
tions, Ixi.  60. 

remarks  on  the  argument  he 


hripgs  forward  in  refutation  of  Hume's 
objection,  Ixi  v.  274,  276. 

Chahners*s  biographical  dictionary  cha- 
racterised, IxxVi.  238,  239. 

Chambers's  <<Eklinburgh  Joumar — its 
characteristics,  hii.  239.  number  of 
copies  regularly  sold  of  it,  240. 

Chameleons — ^formation  of  their  body, 
Ittx.  435,  436.  structure  of  their 
eye,  436.  of  their  tongue,  437>  438. 
mild  and  inoffensive  habits  of,  438. 
Edward  TopseVs  description  o^  438. 
etynK^oer  of  the  word,  ib.  their 
changeable  colour,  438,  439.  proxi- 
mate cause  of  the  colour  connected 
with  the  circulating  system,  440.  ex- 
traordinary construction  of  their  or- 
gans of  respiration,  440,  441.  habits 
oC  441.  eggs  of,  442.  geographical 
distrA>utioa  of  the  genus,  442,  443. 

Chamier  (Capt.^  his  commendation  of 
James's  Naval  History,  bud.  125. 

Cbampemon  (Henry),  commander  of 
the  gentlemen  volunteers  serving  in 


France,  in  aid  of  the  Huguenots,  Ixxi. 
5. 

Champlain  or  Eastern  Canal  (43*  30'  N., 
73*  40'  W.),  its  length,  and  commer- 
cial importimce  to  the  United  States, 
Ivi.  462. 

ChampoUion  (Jean  Francois,  le  Jeune, 
1790-1832),  lofty  pretensions  of,  in 
the  study  of  hieroglyphics,  examined 
by  J.  Klaproth,  Ivii.  461.  true  value 
of  his  merits  not  denied,  ib.  his 
<<  Qrammaire  Hieroglyphique "  ex- 
pected with  impatience,  462.  super- 
structure on  which  he  founded  his  pho- 
netic alphabet,  462,463.  early  occupied 
himself  with  the  study  of  hieroglypnics, 
465.  principles  laid  down  by,  m  his 
work,  ^  De  Y  Ecriture  Hieratique  des 
anciens  Egyptiens,**  464.  greaJtly  de- 
ficient in  literary  honesty,  464,  465. 
abandons  his  preconceived  principles 
on  Mr  Bank's  discoverjr  of  the  inscrip- 
tion upon  an  obelisk  in  the  island  of 
Philce,  465, 466.  publishes  his  <*  Pri^cis 
du  Syst^me  H  idroglyphique  des  anciens 
Egyptiens,"  466.  only  a  more  ample 
application  of  the  idea  developed  in 
his  **  Lettre  It  M.  Dader,"  466,  467. 
laid  down  as  a  fundamental  proposi- 
tion, that  the  figurative  and  symboli- 
cal characters  are  employed  in  the 
Egyptian  texts  in  a  smaller  propor- 
tion than  the  phonetic  characters, 
467f  468.  observations  on,  468.  his 
ignorance  of  the  Coptic  language — 
has  acted  with  great  literainr  dishonesty 
in  his  transcription  of  Egyptian 
phrases,  by  giving  words  as  Coptic 
which  are  not,  472.  extract  from  M. 
Klaproth,  showing  the  difficulties  which 
lie  in  the  way  of  those  who  prosecute 
the  study  of  this  science,  473,  474. 
his  discoveries  apply  only  to  a  very 
limited  number  of  hiero^lyphical  signs, 
474.  from  whence  derived  his  infor- 
mation, t6.  falls  into  errors  in  sup- 
posing his  hieroglyphic  alphabet  ap- 
plies to  the  royid  hieroglyphic  legends 
of  every  epoch,  474, 475.  M.  Klap- 
roth demolishes  in  detail  the  greater 
part  of  his  pretended  discoveries  em- 
bodied in  the  '^  Precis  du  Systdme 
Hieroglyphique,"  475.      See  mero- 

his  misconception  of  the  deri- 


vation of  the  name  Shari,  Ixii.  52 
refutation  of  the  statement  made 


by  Professor  C.  W.  Wall,  that  he 
endeavoured  to  sap  the  foundations  of 
religious  belief  in  the  view  he  takes 
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in  hit  hierogljphic  diiooTerici,  bdr.  | 
88-90. 

Champollion — ^remarks  on  the  Imboon  o^ 
bnmi.  334-337. 

Chftncellor  (Lord  High,  of  Engknd), 
former  mode  of  enrolting  the  Royal 
commands  brt  ItL  195. 

judicial  fbnctionB  of  the  Hoose 

of  Lords  entrusted  to  him  and  the 
other  law  lords,  Ix.  24,  25. 

Chaneerf ,  Court  of— reforms  in  its  con- 
stitution  and  procedure,  Iviii.  208. 

jobbing  connected  with  Lord 

Lyndhursf  s  bill  for  effecting  reform 
in,  Ixzx.  487,  488. 

Change — true  views  which  should  be 
tsJten  of  it  in  this  worldly  life,  liv. 
380381. 

necessity  for,  in  the  political  as 

well  as  in  the  physical  and  natural 
world,  bdL  167-169. 

Changes  required  in  the  com  laws,  Iriii. 
271.     Bee  Com  Laufs. 

Channing  (William  Ellery,  D.D.,  1781- 
1842),  character  of,  and  defects  of  his 
style  of  writing,  Ixrii.  195.  extract 
from  his  letter  to  Mr  Clay  on  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas,  205. 

remarks  on  the  character  and 

writmgs  of  John  Blilton  by,  Ixix.  214. 
false  taste  of  his  criticisms  and  of  his 
style,  214-216.  passa^  quoted  as  an 
example  of  his  fine  writing,  216,  217. 
remarks  on,  217-219.  criticism  on 
the  expressions  he  uses,  219,  220. 
evil  influence  which  these  may  have 
on  young  writers,  220-222.  in  his 
composition  never  says  anything  that 
is  of  every-day  use — want  of  precision 
and  deamess  in  his  language,  222- 
224.  appears  to  think  that  plainness 
and  simplicitv  of  expression  are  incon- 
sistent  with  force,  224.  this  evil  taste 
arises  from  the  exciting  expressions 
generally  used  in  periodical  writing 
224-226.  substance  of  his  remancs 
on  the  poetry  of  Milton,  226-228.  and 
on  Milton's  prose  writings,  228-230. 

Chantrey  (Sir  Francis,  1782-1841), 
M.  Von  Raumer's  remarks  on  the 
character  of  his  designs,  bdii.  217, 
218. 

— ~  remarks  on  his  sculptures,  by 
Dr  Waagen,  Ixvii.  399. 

Chaperon,  Recollections  of  a,  edited  by 
Lady  Dacre,  Ivii.  403.  extracts  from, 
407-411.     SecNoveli, 

Chapman  (M.  J.),  the  Greek  pastoral 
poetry — ^Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Mos- 
chus— 4one  into  English  by  (1836), 


bdii  317.      has  perfiormed  his  task 

with  great  ability,  385,  336.      See 

OreekldfyU. 
Chapman  (Ueorge,  1557-1634),ener^etic 

character  of  his  dramatic  writings, 

and  of  his  classical  translations,  Ixxiii. 

225-227. 
Chapters  in  the  English  Church — their 

revenues  and  duties,  IvL  211,  212. 
Character  and  author^up  of  the  **  Epis- 

UAm  Obscurorum  Virorum,"  liiL  180. 

JFhichsee. 
»  olnects,  and  effects  of  Trades' 

Unions,  Hx.  341.  See  Trade$*  Unioru, 
on  the  benevolence  necessary 


in  estimating  the,  of  individuals,  by 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  bdL  236. 

* mode  bv  which  it  is  estimated 

and  held  in  high  esteem,  Ixv.  2-4. 

of  a  trimmer — ^by  Lord  Hali- 


fax, IxviiL  170. 

Characteristics  of  man  as  a  corporeal 
being,  liv.  352-354.  as  having  mental 
capacities,  354.  See  Man  and  So- 
ciety, 

of    the    greatest    men    who 

flourished  in  En^and  during  the  eras 
of  Cromwell  and  Charles  11.,  Ixx.  183, 
184.     See  Baxter, 

Charinus  (the  poet),  his  death  by  leap- 
ing the  promontory  of  Leucadia,  Iv. 
192. 

Charity— on  those  kinds  which,  in  pub- 
lic or  private,  cause  more  indigence 
than  they  remove,  Ivii.  30,  31. 

— ^— —  institutions  of,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered private  but  public  propertj, 
and  their  laws  can  be  altered,  Iviu. 
489-491. 

from  whatever  source  it  is  de- 


rived, is  the  great  cause  of  pauperism, 
Ixiii.  535. 

Charities  (Public),  inc^uiry  into  the  be- 
nefits they  confer,  Ixiii.  495, 496. 

Charlatans,  whether  they  be  moral  or 
physical,  form  a  race  which  is  never 
extinct,  Ix.  38. 

Charlemagne  (Karl  der  Gross,  or  Charles 
the  Great,  742-814),  whether  he 
should  be  viewed  as  the  successor  of 
Constantino  Copronymus,  or  of  Con- 
stantino v.,  Iv.  334.  his  influence  or 
authority  over  England,  334,  335. 

his  encouragement  of  literary 

pursuits,  Ivi.  200. 

the  old    chronicles  respecting 


him,    the    source    of  *  the  materials 
of  the  Italian  narrative  poems,  Ixxi. 
374. 
Charles  I.  King  of  England  (1600-1649), 
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bis  obstinate  refusal  to  consent  to  the 
abolition  of  Episcopacy,  li.  48.  this 
tbe  true  caose  of  nis  ruin,  ib,  this 
measure  urged  by  his  hest  friends, 
48,  49.  no  Scotchman  accessory  to 
bis  execution,  49-51. 

Cbariesl. — his  attachment  to  John  Ash- 
bomham,  lii.  30.  his  endeavours  to 
deceive  all  parties,  82.  history  of 
the  D^otiations  between  the  Scottish 
Commissioners  and  M.  de  Montreyil, 
34-39.  escape  o(  from  Hampton 
Court  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  4(M2. 

character  of,  liv.  515.  proceed- 
ings of  his  early  Parliament,  515, 516. 
oxders  money  to  be  raised  by  forced 
loans,  516.  passing  of  the  Petition 
of  Right,  ib.  comnuts  Sir  John  Eliot 
to  the  Tower  for  condemning  his  im- 
poation  of  taxes,  517.  aspect  of  pub- 
lic aCBiirs — ^his  persecution  of  the  Pu- 
ritans, 521.  issues  a  writ  for  an  as- 
sessment for  ship  money,  524.  re- 
fusal of  Hampden  to  pay,  and  conse- 
quent proceedings,  524,  525.  rebel- 
uon  in  Scotland,  and  expedition  against 
tbe  rebels,  526, 527.  sunmions  a  new 
Parliament — discussion  on  his  message 
—and  Tiolent  dissolution  of  the  Parlia- 
ment,  527-529.  entrance  of  the  Scotch 
bto  England,  529.  his  army  defeated, 
530.  condition  of,  and  the  Lon^  Par- 
liament summoned,  ib,  proceedmgs  of 
Pariiament,  531 ,  532.  impeachment  of 
the  Earl  of  Strafford,  532-534.  nego- 
tiates with  the  leaders  of  the  Opposi- 
tion to  form  an  administration,  534. 
breaking  out  of  the  Irish  rebellion, 
and  strange  suspicion  that  the  court 
bad  encouraged  it,  534,  535.  debate 
in  tbe  Commons  on  the  address  to  the 
Ring,  called  the  Grand  Remonstrance, 
536.  reaction  in  farour  of  the  King, 
536-537.  his  violent  attempt  to  ar- 
rest five  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  while  engaged  in  their  par- 
liamentary duties,  537-539.  proceed- 
ings of  the  House,  and  of  the  city  of 
London,  in  favour  of  the  members, 
539-541 .  conditions  proposed  by  Par- 
Hsment,  543.  commencement  of  the 
«Til  war,  545.     See  Hampden. 

nrofianity  of  several  divines'  views 

iS  to  his  execution,  Iv.  41. 

bis  mode  of  governing  contrast- 
ed with  that  pursued  by  Elizabeth, 
!▼.  294,  295. 

Lucy  Aikin's  Memoirs  of  the 

Court  of,  Iviii.  398.     spirit  of  coloni- 
ntioQwbiidi  prevailed,  401-403.  state 


of  manufactures,  403.  conveyance  of 
letters,  404.  first  establishment  of 
hackney  coaches,  ib.  advances  made 
in  luxury  and  refinement,  404-407. 
discontent  of  the  people  during  his 
reign,  ib.  royal  proclamations^.-the 
evUs  they  inflicted,  408-415.  charac- 
ter of  Charles,  415-422.  SeeEngland. 

Charles  I. — encoura|^ement   which    he 
gave  to  painting,  lix.  55. 

elevated  taste  he  had  of  painting 

— collection  he  formed,  and  at  what 
cost,  Ixvii.  402.  sale  of  them  by  or- 
der of  Cromwell,  403. 

and  the  Scottish  Commissioners, 

Ixix.  104.  remarks  on  Mr  Lister's 
Life  of  Lord  Clarendon,  by  the  Quar- 
terljr  Review,  104.  candour  and  im- 
partiality Mr  Lister  has  displayed, 
104,  105.  Mr  Lister's  reply  to  the 
Quarterly  Review  characterised,  106, 
106.  correspondence  with  Montrevil 
— Clarendon's  statement  that  Mon- 
trevU's  engagement  with  Charles  I. 
was  prepared  in  the  Scottish  camp  at 
Newark,  is  not  the  fact — evidence  in 
proof,  106-109.  Montrevil's  letter  of 
April  15th  or  16tb,  1646,  quoted,  re- 
garding the  agreement  of  the  King 
with  the  Scottish  Commissioners,  109, 

110.  determination  of  the  Commis- 
sioners to  have  the  presbyterian 
church  established  in  England,  110. 
precautions  for  the  safety  of  the  Kine, 

111.  Scottish  Commissioners  fulfil 
their  promise  to  the  King,  111,  112. 
disclosures  of  Hudson  regarding  the 
promises  of  the  Commissioners — ^his 
character,  113,  114.  stress  laid  on 
the  messages  sent  by  the  King  to  the 
Commissioners  in  London,  114, 115. 
treatment  of  the  King  by  the  Scotch, 
115-118.  character  and  conduct  of 
thetwoMurrays,  118, 119.  bad  fiaith 
of  the  Commissioners  towards  the 
English  Parliament,  119,  120.  con- 
trast between  their  conduct  and  that 
of  Ireton,  and  other  English  officers, 
120, 121.  palliation  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Scotch,  121.  both  the  King 
and  the  Scotch  deluded  bv  the  over- 
sanguine  expectations  they  had  formed, 
121,  122.  the  great  desire  of  the 
Scotch  for  the  establishment  of  Pres- 
byterianism  in  Endand,  the  drawback 
towards  ending  the  civil  war — reli- 
gious opinions  of  Charles  I.,  122-125. 
views  of  the  Commissioners  as  to  the 
retaining  of  the  King's  person,  125. 

court  of,  contrasted  with  that  of 
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his  father,  Ixxvii.  425,  426,  cmd  428, 
429.  character  of,  426-428.  quar- 
rels between  him  and  his  consort 
Henrietta,  428. 

Charles  II.  King  of  England  (1630- 
1685),  scrofulous  disorders  which  his 
touch  healed,  liii.  268,  269. 

death-bed  scene  of.  It.  30,  31. 

his  persecution  of  the  Goyenanters, 
40. 

contrasted  with  Philip  of  Or- 


leans, Iv.  569,  570. 

patents  he  granted  to  Sir  Wil- 


liam Darenant  and  Thomas  Rilligrew, 
to  bmld  theatres  in  London,  IyIL  298- 
302. 

the  restoration  of,  compared  with 


that  of  Louis  XVm.  of  France,  Ixi. 
289-291.      character  of,    294,   295. 
reaction  in  favour  of,  among  the  Eng- 
lish people,  300,  301.   See  England. 
notices  of  his  reign  and  personal 


character,  Ixviii.  130-176.    See  Tem- 
ple, 

his  unpopular  jpeasures,  Ixriii. 


147. 


his  desire  to  have  '^  Liberty  of 
Conscience"  granted  to  his  subjects, 
Ixx.  195,  196. 

appearance  and  character  x>f. 


Ixicvii.  430-432.  his  return  from  exile, 
432.  his  mistresses,  ib.  marriage  with 
Catherine  of  Braganza,  ib.  letter 
to  Clarendon  regarding  Lady  Castle- 
main,  432,  433.  system  pursued  dur- 
ing his  reign,  ib.  personages  who 
figured  at  his  court,  433,  434. 

his  visit  to  the  House  of  Lords, 


Ixxix.  74.  his  anxiety  to  procure  the 
support  of  Andrew  Marvell,  80,  81. 
Andrew  Marvell's  parody  on  his 
speeches,  90,  91. 

II.,    King    of    Spain    (1661- 


1700),  miserable  state  of  supersti- 
tion, of  hypochondriasm,  and  of  pros- 
tration of  bodily  strength,  he  was 
reduced  to  before  his  death,  Ivi.  507- 
514.  signs  the  testament,  by  which 
he  left  the  Spanish  monarchy  to 
Philip,  Duke  of  Anjou,  614,  war  of 
the  Succession,  in  consequence,  514. 
See  Spain. 
IIL  of  Spain(1716-I788),hatred 


he  had  of  England,  Ixxx.  543.     con- 
eluded  the  "Family  Compact"  with 
France  544 
—  Vra.,'of  France  (1469-1498), 


political    effects  of    his  invasion  of 

Italy  in  1494,  Iv.  371. 

IX.,    of  France  (1649-1574), 


share  he  took  in  the  massacre  of 
St  Bartholomew,  Ixiii.  18-23. 

Charles  X.,  of  France  (1757-1836),  his 
character,  and  government  of,  when 
under  the  administration  of  Prince  Po- 
lignac,  considered,  li.  565.  expedition 
against  Algeria,  in  1830,  565,  566. 

his  ministry  at  the  revolution  of 

1830,  lii.  1, 2.  character  of,  3.  his  re- 
ception in  England  by  the  government, 
21-23. 

his  attempt  at  despotism,  and 


treatmeiit  he  received,  Iv.  561. 
Charlotte    Sophia    (Queen-consort    of 

George  UI.,  d.  1818),  character  of, 

IxviL  36,  37. 
remarks  on  Sir  Herbert  Taylor's 

defence  of,  Ixviii.  198-201. 

Augusta     (Princess,     1796- 


1817),  sketch  of  her  diaracter,  Ixvii. 

31,  32.     separated  from  her  mother, 

32.  left  her  residence,  and  proceeded 
to  her  mother's  house — occurrences 
there,  33-36. 

Charpentier's  "  Essai  sur  les  Qladers," 
&c.  tquoted,  note,  Ixxv.  66.  defends  the 
dilatation  theory  of  glacier  movement, 
70-78.    his  «  Essai  ^  noticed,  88,  89. 

Chase — ^pleasure  and  excitement  re- 
ceived from  the,  Ixxi.  98,  99.  See 
Scrope. 

Chasms,  inAsia-Minor — have  been  caused 
by  former  volcanic  action,  Ixxvii.  456- 

467. 

Chastelet  (Gabrielle-E'milie  le  Tonne- 
lier  de  Breteuil,  Marquise  du,  1706- 
^749),  her  translation  of  the  "  Prin- 
cipia  "  of  Newton  characterised,  Iv.  2. 

Chasteneraye  (M.  de),  his  judicial  com- 
bat with  the  Sieur  de  Jamac,  Ixxx.  231 . 

Chateaubriand  (M.  le  Vicomte  de),on  the 
small  stature  of  Louis  XIV.,  note, 
Iv.  566. 

on  the  literature  of  England, 

bdv.  606.  many  popular  authors  owe 
their  celebrity  to  their  coincidence 
with  a  sentiment  peculiar  to  their 
age,  606,  507.  M.  Chateaubriand  in- 
debted to  a  similar  cause  for  much  of 
his  influence  over  the  minds  of  his 
countrymen,  507.  effects  of  the 
Frencn  Revolution  on  the  literature 
of  France,  507,  508.  religious  spirit 
which  pervades  his  writings,  508, 509. 
parallel  between  his  writings  and 
character  and  those  of  Madame  De 
Stael,  609.  characteristics,  in  his  in- 
tellectual temperament,  which  have 
had  an  injurious  effect  on  the  litera- 
ture of  France,  609-514.     prodaims 
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himself  as  the  founder  of  a  new  school, 
514.  compared  with  Rousseau,  515. 
his  character  feeble  and  meagre,  but 
full  of  eloquent  declamation,  515- 
517.  what  are  schools  of  literature  ? 
517, 518.  criticism  on  his  Literature 
of  England,  518-520.  influence  of  the 
Norman  character,  520.  influence  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  521, 522.  of  Chau- 
cer, 522.  dreary  sterility  of  genius  from 
Henry  IV.  to  the  time  of  Henry  VIH., 
523-528.  influence  of  the  Reformation, 
528, 529.  writers  of  Anne's  reign,  530- 
532.  notice  of  Gray,  Goldsmith,  Bos- 
well,  532.  remarks  on  the  writings  and 
speeches  of  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Burke,  532. 
on  Gowper,  532,  533.  influence  of 
Bums,  of  Scott,  of  Wordsworth,  and  of 
Byron,  533,  534.  riews  which  he  has 
stated  regarding  the  influence  of  the 
Ref<Mrmation  as  tending  to  barbarism, 
534, 535.  general  estimate  of  his  writ- 
ings, 536.     See  English  Literature, 

Chateaubriand — on  the  Congress  of  Ve- 
rona, Ixvii.  535-546.     See  Verona. 

on  the  reasons  which  made  the 

nobility  of  France  leave  their  country 
at  the  Revolution  of  1789,  Ixxvi.  44, 
45. 

Chatham  (Right  Honourable  William 
Pitt,  Earl  of,  1708-1778),  Rev.  Fran- 
cis Thackeray's  History  of^  Iviii.  508. 
does  not  deserve  the  praise  which  his 
biographer  so  liberally  bestows,  508, 
509.  extremely  affected  in  his  ap- 
pearance, 509.  scrupulously  disin- 
terested in  his  motives,  and  had  many 
of  the  elements  of  ereatness,  510. 
connections  of^  ih.  th^  early  years 
of,  511.  returned  member  to  Par- 
liament for  Old  Sarum,  ib,  sketch  of 
the  Walpole  administration,  511-518. 
(See  Walpole.)  addresses  the  House 
for  the  fint  time  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  marriage,  518. 
mfluence  his  appearance  and  speaking 
had,  518-521.  gives  annoyance  to 
Government,  and  dismissed  from  the 
anpy,  521.  made  Groom  of  the  Bed- 
chamber to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  522. 
declaims  with  increasing  ability  against 
Ministers,  ib.  deals  unfiurly  against 
the  Earl  of  Orford,  523.  opposes  the 
administration  of  Lord  Carteret,  523, 
524.  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough 
leaves  him  a  legacy  of  L.  10,000,  524. 
supports  the  government  of  Pelham, 
ib.  appointed  Vice-Treasurer  of  Ire- 
land, 525.  disinterested  conduct  in 
that  situation,  525,  526.    offered  the 


secretaryship  of  state  by  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  but  refuses,  531.  heads 
the  Opposition,  532.  inade  secretary 
of  state,  534.  defends  Admiral  Byng, 
535,  536.  moderation  and  self-go- 
vernment of,  when  he  formed  a  cosdi- 
tion  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  537- 
539.  success  which  attended  their  ad- 
ministrative measures,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  540-542.  si^s  of  prosper- 
ity which  characterised  the  home  txude, 
542.  expense  of  the  war  never  en- 
tered into  his  consideration,  ib.  con- 
sidered as  a  war  minister,  543.  most 
enviable  position  he  occupied  at  the 
dose  of  the  reign  of  George  II.,  543, 
544. 

Chatham — character  o(  Ixvii.  438.  en- 
tangled state  of  the  forei^  policy 
of  Great  Britain  on  his  takmg  office, 
438,  439.  activity  of  his  government, 
439-441.  hostility  of  his  colleagues, 
441,  442.  his  character  tested  as  a 
statesman,  443.  viewed  as  an  orator, 
444.  examples  of  some  of  the  cele- 
brated passages  from  his  speeches, 
446-451.  his  style  compared  with 
that  of  Fox,  451,  452.  viewed  as  a 
private  man,  452.  various  letters 
quoted,  453-456.  authorises  the  am- 
bassador at  Madrid  to  give  up  Gibral- 
tar to  Spain  for  the  Island  of  Minorca, 
456,  457.  letter  from  George  HI., 
458,  459.  letter  to  his  wife,  458. 
letter  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  459, 
460.  irritation  of  his  mind  at  one 
period  of  his  life,  460. 

his  correspondence,  edited  by  his 

sons'  executors,  Taylor  and  Pringle, 
Ixx.  90.  characteristics  of  the  work, 
ib.  able  assistance  derived  from  Mr 
Wright,  ib.  his  resignation,  in  1761, 
caused  by  his  popularity,  bjr  the  court 
cabal,  and  the  personal  jealousy  of 
Lord  Bute,  90-92.  mean,  servile, 
and  sordid  letter  to  George  HI.,  on 
being  offered  a  pension  and  a  peerage, 
92,  93.  did  not  attach  blame  to 
Lord  Bute,  93.  resignation  of  Lord 
Bute,  and  incidents  which  affected  it, 
93-95.  excellent  solid  sense  and  ac- 
quirements of  Lord  Bute,  contrasted 
with  Lord  Chatham,  95,  96.  outcry 
against  Scotsman  and  Scotland,  in 
England,  96,  97.  politick  sentiment 
fraught  with  the  same,  97, 98.  these 
views  contrasted  with  the  justice  now 
done  them,  ib.  Lord  Chatham  above 
those  narrow  views,  99.  letter  from, 
and  his  rebuking  answer  to,  the  Rev. 
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Paul  BheoUmf  on  that  sobject,  99, 
100.  bis  denomiiiation  of  Wilkes  in 
Parliament,  101.  his  condoct  regard- 
ing Wilkes  to  be  imitated  by  all  states- 
men, 101, 102.  sketch  of  the  career, 
power,  and  character  of  Wilkes,  101- 
111.  (Sec  WUke$.)  torrent  of  low 
and  illiberal  abuse  poured  upon  him 
i^ter  his  retiring  from  office.  Ill,  112. 
sketch  of  Colonel  Barr^  and  influence 
he  posMssed,  112, 113.  and  of  Lord 
Shelbnme,  113-117.  (See  Shdbume), 
malady  under  which  he  suffered,  117- 
119.  his  correspondence,  when  suf- 
fering, with  Oeorge  m.  and  his  minis- 
ters, with  his  rephes,  120-122.  these 
documents  prove  that  lus  Lordship 
was  not  insane,  122.  remarks  on  the 
valuable  hints  his  biography  yields 
both  to  statesmen  and  tne  people, 
122, 123. 

Chatham  —his  correspondence,  had,  179. 

correspondence  of,  Izxx.  626. 

position  of  the  Whig  and  Tory  parties 
at  the  time,  526-529.  coahtion  be- 
tween the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and 
Pitt,  530.  departments  which  New- 
castle managed,  t6.  that  of  Pitt — 
purity  of  his  conduct,  530,  531. 
strong  government  of,  532.  his 
Whig  connections — the  Grenvilles,  t5. 
the  Bedfords,  ib,  Henry  Fox,  and 
other  official  men,  connected  with 
his  government,  ^,  accession  of 
George  III.  to  the  throne,  534.  aver- 
sion of  the  nation  to  the  first  two 
kings  of  the  House  of  Brunswick, 
ib,  prindples  on  which  the  Whigs 
supported  them,  535.  character  of 
George  II.,  ib.  circumstances  under 
which  George  III.  ascended  the  throne 
— his  character,  536,  537.  influence 
of  John,  Earl  of  Bute,  over  George 
lU.,  537,  538.  corrupt  condition  of 
Parliament,  539, 540.  Bute  appoint- 
ed one  of  the  secretaries  of  state, 
540,  541.  situation  of  affairs — ^Pitt 
contrasted  with  his  brother-in-law, 
Georee  Grenville,  541-543.  Pitt  pro- 
posed immediate  war  with  Spain  and 
France,  on  ascertaining  that  the  **  Fa- 
mily Compact"  had  been  signed  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms,  544.  this  re- 
jected by  the  cabinet,  and  retirement 
of  Pitt,  t6.  rewards  by  which  hb 
services  were  acknowledged,  544, 545. 
welcome  he  received  from  the  citi- 
zens of  London  on  the  Lord  Mayor's 
day,  545.  events  which  followed, 
545,  546.     his  conduct  during  the 


session  of  1762,  546,  547.  retire- 
ment of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  547. 
magnanimity  he  displayed  in  opposi- 
sition,  552.  his  spec^  against  having 
peace  wiUi  France  and  Spain,  556. 
resi^^nation  of  Bute,  558.  adminis- 
tration of  George  Grenville,  559. 
Pitf  s  two  unsuccessful  audiences  with 
George  IH.  to  form  a  new  adminis- 
tration,  562.  estate  left  to  him  by 
Sn-  William  Pynsent,  565.  health 
of,  at  this  time,  565,  566.  visited  by 
the  Duke  of  Cumberiand  to  request 
him  to  take  office,  but  without  suc- 
cess, 568,  569.  again  requested  by 
the  Duke,  570,  571.  his  condemna- 
tion of  the  Stamp  Act  imposed  on  the 
American  colonies,  574,  575.  causes 
which  prevented  him  frx>m  aflying 
himself  with  Lord  Rockingham,  579, 
580.  hlandishments  used  by  the 
court,  580.  morlnd  excited  state  of 
his  mind,  580,  581.  undertook  to 
form  an  administration,  581,  582. 
quarrel  with  his  brother-in-law.  Tem- 
ple, 582.  conflicting  elements  of  which 
the  administration  was  composed,  583. 
raised  to  the  peerage,  t6.  general  burst 
of  indignation  raised  aninst  him  for 
accepting  it,  ib.  this  damour  had  a 
serious  effect  on  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  country,  584.  despotic  manner 
with  which  he  treated  all  around  him, 
ib,  defection  of  the  Rockingham 
party  from  the  government,  584, 585. 
nis  mterference  with  the  corn-laws, 
585.  his  application  to  the  BedPord 
party  refused,  ib.  his  first  appear- 
ance in  the  House  of  Lords,  ib.  his 
intention  to  bring  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's affairs  before  Parliament,  586. 
retires  to  the  country — conduct  there, 
ib.  his  government  defeated  on  the 
land  tax,  ib.  internal  dissensions  in 
his  cabinet,  587.  his  suUen  and  way- 
ward conduct  considered,  587,  588. 
retirement  frt>m  office,  588.  condi- 
tion of  the  country,  and  of  parties,  at 
this  time,  589.  his  reconciliation 
with  the  Grenville  and  Rockingham 
party,  590,  591.  his  eloquence  not 
suited  for  the  House  of  Lords,  591. 
opposed  the  Middlesex  election,  ib, 
adverse  to  the  independence  of  the 
colonies,  592,  593.  ms  last  appear- 
ance and  speech  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  593,  594.  death  of,  594.  ef- 
fect of  that  event  on  the  public,  594, 
595.  his  funeral  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  596. 
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kimsdf  as  the  fimnder  of  a  new  schocJ, 
614.  compared  with  Rousseau,  615. 
his  character  fceUc  and  meagre,  but 
fufl  of  eloquent  dedamaiion,  615- 
517.  whatareschooboflit^iiie? 
M7,518.  criticism  on  lus  LitenOwe 
of  Ekigland,  518-520.    influence  of  the 

XoInnnSin  charwrter,  520.  ^^^  ^^ 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  521, 622.  of  Chan- 
ccr,^^«trrsteriHtTofgem 
Henrr  IV.  to  the  time  of  Henry  V  lU., 
523-528.  influenceof  theReformaUon, 
628,629.  writers  of  Anne  srei^  630- 
632.  notice  of  Gray,  Goldsmith,  Bos- 
welL532.  remarksonthewntingsand 
gpefches  of  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Bi^ke,  632. 
STcowper,  532,  ^3.  mfluence  of 
Boms,  ofScott,  of  Wordsworth,and  of 

Byron,  533,  534.  J^i^T^^^l^l^ 
lUted  regarding  the  mfluaice  of  the 
Reformation  as  tending  to  torbansm, 
634,535.  general  esUmate  of  his  writ- 
ing^ 536.     Sec  English  Literature. 

Cl«!teaubriand-on  the  <^n«re8s  of  Ve- 
r«is,lxrii.  635-546.     SeeJWa. 

cm  the  reasons  which  made  the 

nobflity  of  France  leave  their  counb^ 
at  the  Revolution  of  1789,  Ixxvi-  44, 

Chliiiam  (Bight  Honourable  Wmiam 
Pitt,  Earl  ^  1708-1778),  Rev,  Fran- 
ds  Thadceray's  History  of;  Wui.  608. 
does  not  deserve  the  praise  which  his 
bbcrapher  so  liberalfy  bestows,  608, 
609.     extremely  aflected  m  his  ap- 
pearancc,    509.      scrupulously  dism- 
tmsted  in  his  motives,  and  had  many 
of  the  elemento  of  areatnefis,  610. 
eoimections  of;  fft.     tV«irly  years 
oC  511.     returned  member  to  Pw- 
Htment  for  Old  Sarum,  t*.    sketch  of 
the  Wmlpole  administration,  611-618. 
(See  WalpoU,)    addresses  the  House 
for  the  first  time  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  marriage,  618. 
iniiience  his  appearance  and  speakmg 
had,  518-521.     gives   annoyance  to 
O^j^^mment,  and  dismissed  from  the 
mrmv,  621.    made  Groom  of  the  Bed- 
dia^ber  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  622. 
declaims  with  increasing  ability  against 
Ministers,  ib.     deals  uhfairly  against 
the  Bari  of  Orford,  523.    opposes  the 
.djninistration  of  Lord  Cwtwt,  623, 
624.     the  Duchess  of  Marlborough 
Icftves  hhn  a  legacy  of  L.  10,000,  624. 
tupporU  the  government  of  Pelham, 
OT  appointed  Vice-Treasurcr  of  Ire- 
land, 625.     disinterested  conduct  in 
thai  ntnation,  525,  526.    offered  the 


secretaryship  of  state  by  the  Duke  of 
NewcasUe,  but  refuses,  631.  heads 
the  Opposition,  632.  made  secretary 
of  state,  634.  defends  Admiral  Byng, 
536,  636.  moderation  and  self-go- 
Temment  of,  when  he  funned  a  coidi- 
tion  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  637- 
539.  success  which  attended  their  ad- 
ministrative measures,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  640-642.  si«is  of  prosper- 
ity which  characterised  the  home  tiade, 
642.  expense  of  the  war  never  en- 
tered into  his  consideration,  ib,  con- 
sidered as  a  war  minister,  643.  most 
enriable  position  he  occupied  at  the 
dose  of  the  reign  of  George  XL,  643, 
544. 

Chatham — character  of,  Ixvii.  438.  en- 
tangled state  of  the  forei^  policy 
of  Great  Britain  on  his  taking  office, 
438,  439.  actirity  of  his  government, 
439-441.  hostility  of  his  colleagues, 
441,  442.  his  character  tested  as  a 
statesman,  443.  riewed  as  an  orator, 
444.  examples  of  some  of  the  cele- 
brated passages  from  his  speeches, 
446-461.  his  style  compared  with 
that  of  Fox,  461,  462.  riewed  as  a 
private  man,  462.  various  letters 
quoted,  463-466.  authorises  the  am- 
bassador at  Madrid  to  give  up  Gibral- 
tar to  Spain  for  the  Isluid  of  Minorca, 
466,  457.  letter  from  George  HI., 
468,  469.  letter  to  his  wife,  468. 
letter  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  469, 
460.  irritation  of  his  mind  at  one 
period  of  his  life,  460. 

.. lus  correspondence,  edited  by  his 

sons'  executors,  Taylor  and  Pringle, 
Ixx.  90.  characteristics  of  the  work, 
t6.  able  assistance  derived  from  Mr 
Wright,  t&.  his  resignation,  in  1761, 
cauMd  by  his  popularity,  hj  the  court 
cabal,  and  the  personal  jealousy  of 
Lord  Bute,  90-92.  mean,  servile, 
and  sordid  letter  to  George  HI.,  on 
being  offered  a  pension  and  a  peerage, 
92,  93.  did  not  attach  blame  to 
Lord  Bute,  93.  resignation  of  Lord 
Bute,  and  incidents  which  affected  it, 
93-96.  excellent  solid  sense  and  ac- 
quirements of  Lord  Bute,  contrasted 
with  Lord  Chatham,  96,  96.  outcry 
against  Scotsman  and  Scotland,  in 
England,  96,  97.  political  sentiment 
fraught  with  the  same,  97, 98.  these 
riews  contrasted  with  the  justice  now 
done  them,  ib.  Lord  Chatham  above 
those  narrow  views,  99.  letter  from, 
and  his  rebuking  answer  to,  the  Rev. 
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Chinese — employ  a  multitude  of  ideogra- 
phic characters  without  making  the 
last  step  towards  an  alphabet,  bdv. 
91. 

cause  of  their  disinclination  to 

foreigners,  Ixviii.  73. 

Metaphysics — a  cramm  for,  from 


the  Encylopiedia  Britannica,  Ixviii. 
80.      ^ 

Chlopicki  (General),  appointed  dictator 
of  Poland  at  the  revolution  in  1830, 
Iv.  254.  resigns  his  command  to 
General  Skrzynecki,  254. 

Ghockier  (Surlet  de),  elected  Regent 
of  Belgium  diuing  the  negotiations 
with  the  allied  powers  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  that  kingdom  in  1830, 
Ivi.  433. 

Choelechel  or  Choleechel  (island  of,  in 
the  Rio  Negro,  39°  O'  S.,  67'  50^  W.), 
description  of,  Ixv.  104,  105. 

Chondawuts,  a  sept  of  the  Rajasthan 
people — ^their  military  spirit  at  the 
taking  of  Ontala,  Ivi.  77,  78. 

Chorizontes  or  Separatists  —  doubts 
which  they  entertained  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  of  Homer  being  written 
hj  the  same  person,  Ixxvii.  45, 46. 

Chnst  on  the  Mount  of  Olives — obser- 
vations on  the  original  pictiu-e  of,  in 
the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, Ixvii.  385. 

(Hugh),  his  report,  in  1827,  on 

the  Ryotwar  System  of  collecting  the 
land  revenue  of  India,  Iv.  89,  90. 

Christian  Advocate,  a  newspaper — refu- 
tation of  the  remarks  it  made  on  the 
tendency  of  the  theology  taught  in 
Germany,  Ix.  221-230.  See  Univer- 
sities. 

Education — ^Dr  Chalmers's  the- 
ory of  it5  effect  in  improving  the  condi- 
tion  of  the  people,  examined,  Ivi.  53- 
64.     See  Chalmers. 

Evidences — triumph    of,   and 


writers  on,  characterised,  Ixvii.  500. 
Faith — ^to  speak  of  this  as  separ- 


able from  moral  virtue,  a  contradic- 
tion in  teruis,  Ixviii.  309. 

Population  in  Turkey — germs 


it  contains  for  a  free  and  enlightened 

people,  bdv.  153-155. 
Christianity — olpect    of  the   German 

theologians  and  Dr  Channing's  school, 

for  the  advancement  of,  liii.  262. 
. vital — ^belongs  to  no  particular 

sect  or  denomination,  Ivi.  228. 

law  as  to  libels  against,   Iviii. 


387.     See  Religion. 

its  propagation  by  the  sword 


the  theme  of  the  Italian  romancers, 

Ixxi.  374-392.    See  Italian  Poetry. 
Christianity — early  history  of,  Ixiii.  56. 

See  AHan. 
♦ effect  of  its  doctrines  on  the 

progress  of   philosophy,  Ixv.   70-72. 

See  Bacon. 

its  external  institutes  left  studi- 


ouslv  indefinite    in    the  writings  of 
Patu,  Peter,  and  John,  bud.  234. 

rise  and  progress  of,  considered 


in  relation  to  that  of  the  church, 
and  as  a  moral  phenomena,  Ixii.  133. 
propagation  of,  among  the  northern 
nations,  165, 166.     See  Church. 

enlightened  catholic  spirit  dis- 


played in  Germany,  Ixxviii.  334. 

(primitive),  fallacy  of  the  view 


that  Papacy  is  but  a  development  of, 

Ixxx.  331-333. 
Christopher     North — ^Recreations     of, 

Ixxvii.  72.     See  North. 
Chromate    of    iron — discovery  of,    at 

the  island  of  Unst,  by  Dr  Hibbert 

Ware,  Ixxvii.  189. 
Chronica  Jocelini  de  Brakelonda,    de 

rebus  ^estis  Samsonis,  Abbatis  mo- 

nasteru  Sancti  Edmundi,  Ixxx.  309. 

character  of,  367. 
Chronometers--determination  of  longi- 
tude by  means  of,  described,  Ixix.  142, 

143. 
Chronometrical  Observations  made  on 

board  the  "  Beacle" — value  and  im- 
portance of,  and   general  accuracy, 

box.  493. 
Chrysostom  (St  John,  d.  407)  on  tran- 

substantiation,  Ixxx.   338.      on  the 

cessation  of  miracles,  349,  and  note 

349. 
Chur,  or  Coire  (city  of,  46*  51'  N.,  9* 

31'  E.^,  described,  kxv.  455. 
Church  (Dr.),  construction  of  the  boilers 

in  his  locomotive   engine    for   road 

traffic,  Ivi.  140. 
Church  (Ancient),  errors  and  absurdities 

of,    exposed    by   Dr   Isaac    Taylor, 

Ixxvii.  538-542. 
comprehends  all  who  believe  in 

the  name  of  Christ,  li.  367. 

early  progress  of,  and  the  here- 


sies that  aboimded  in  it,  bdii.  55.  See 
Arian. 

infallibility  of,  Ixxvi.  397,  398. 


See  Private  Judgment. 

(infallible),  belief  in,  Ixxviii.  2. 


beneficial  effects  resulting  from  the 
disbelief  in,  ib. 

influence  it  possessed  in  the  ear- 
lier ages  of  Christianity,  Ixm.   370, 
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371.  causes  which  led  to  its  over- 
throw, 372,  373.  the  Reformation, 
373-375.     See  Ouizot. 

Church  (of  Christ),  held  as  one  visible 
church  bj  the  Oxford  sdiool,  Ixxvii. 
623-527. 

(The),  of  the  Fathers,  quoted, 

noUj  Ixxyii.  607. 

which  is  the  Catholic? — condi- 


tions assigned  bj  Mr  Sewell,  Ixxvi. 
476-479.  the  supreme  legislative 
power  of^  vested  in  Parliament,  480- 
483.     authority  of,  483-486. 

(Universal  Visible),  not  admitted 


by  consistent  Protestants,  Ixxx.  324. 
all  true  Christians  members  of  the  in- 
visible church,  324,  325,  and  note, 
324. 

(historj  of),  from  the  earliest 


ages  to  the  Keformation,  bj  the  Rev. 
George  Waddineton,  Ixii.  132.  an 
acquaintance  with  its  historj  neces- 
sary towards  the  solution  of  some  of 
the  most  important  problems  of  man's 
history,  133,  134.  sectarian  views 
exhibited  in  the  histories  of,  134. 
great  deficiencies  and  want  of  method 
and  order  in  the  ancient  historians 
o^  t&.  wretched  compilations  of, 
during  the  middle  ages,  134,  135. 
exact  condition  of  its  history  ren- 
dered necessary  at  the  Reforma- 
tioti,  by  both  the  Catholic  and  Re 
formed  churches,  135.  first  regular 
attack  on  the  Catholics  by  the  Madge- 
borg  centuriators — sketch  of,  135, 
136.  Baronius*  history,  continued  by 
Bainald  and  other  historians  of  that 
church,  136, 137.  are  not  of  a  nurely 
historical  character,  137.  high  scholar- 
ship of  the  theological  historians  of 
Germany,  especially  of  Mosheim,  137- 
140.  analysb  of  the  structure  on 
which  Mr  Waddington's  history  is 
baaed,  140-144.  criticism  on  the 
careless  and  imperfect  arrangement 
of  his  book,  144.  ^  Propagation  of 
Christianity,"  144-146.  his  exegctical 
is  as  defective  as  his  historical  know- 
ledge, 146,  147.  causes  of  its  rapid 
progress,  147>  148.  on  its  persecu- 
tknu,  148,  149.  on  its  rites  and 
eeremonies,  149, 150.  on  church  go- 
Tenunent,  150, 151 .  on  the  heresies  of 
the  church,  151-153.  doctrines  of  the 
church,  153.  extracts  from,  on  the 
ajrifmo/  history  of  the  overthrow  of 
aadent  Paganism,  154,  155.  incon- 
■istenciet  which  they  display,  155. 
overthrow  of  Paganism  due  to  the  Em- 


peror Gratian,  156*  156.  the  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  of  the  Em- 
peror Theodosius  confused  and  imper- 
fect, 156.  attacks  made  on  the  temples 
by  the  populace,  156,  157.  state  of 
heathenism  in  the  Eastern  Empire, 

157,  158.     in  the  Western  Empire, 

158.  in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica, 
i6.  history  of  Papacy  during  the 
middle  ages,  159.  character  and  policy 
of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  ^Hilde- 
brand),  and  creat  influence  he  nad  on 
the  views  and  doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  159-165.  propagation  of 
Christianity  among  the  northern  na- 
tions, 165, 166.     See  Hildebrand, 

Church — Government  of  the,  by  bishops, 
presbyters,  and  deacons — opinions  held 
by  Wydifie,  Cranmer,  and  others,  Ivi. 
241. 

Government — ^notices  of  its  va- 
rious forms,  Ixxi.  233. 

necessity    and    expediency   of 


having  an  established,  in  England  and 
Scotland,  Iviii.  502,  503. 

Establishment— ceremonial  cha- 


racter of  that  in  Norway,  Ixv.  53, 
54. 

of  England — ^reform  in,  a  plan 


of,  by  Lord  Uenley,  Ivi.  203.  neces- 
sity for,  in  the  Irish  Church,  204. 
outcry  against  the  Establishment,  •6. 
great  majority  of  the  people  wish  to 
see  its  abuses  rectified,  205.  non- 
residence  of  the  clergy,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  pluralities,  the  most  prominent 
evil  in  the  Church,  ib,  benefices  in 
England  and  Wales,  ib,  salaries  paid 
the  curates,  and  number  so  paid,  t&. 
non-residence  of  the  clergjr — grossly 
unequal  value  of  their  livings,  205- 
207.  revenues  of  the  parochial  clergy 
considered,  208.  number  of  livings 
in  the  crown,  universities,  bishops, 
chapters,  and  lay-patrons,  and  what 
description  they  consist  of,  209,  210. 
augmentation  of  the  smaller  livings, 
and  from  what  source,  210,  211.  bet- 
ter management  of  the  revenues  of 
the  bishops,  211.  revenues  of  the 
chapters---duties  performed  for,  211, 
212.  arguments  urged  in  defence  of 
the  sinecures  in  the  church,  212, 213. 
proposed  distribution  of  the  revenues 
of  the  church,  213.  on  the  purposed 
exclusion  of  the  bishops  froni  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  assembling  a 
convocation  in  lieu,  214-217.  on  the 
disposal  of  church-patronage  vested 
in  the  crown,  217i  218. 
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Church  of  England — cause  of  the  pre- 
yailing  dislike  to  the  estahlished,  Iviii. 
498,  499.  principally  owing  to  the 
UUberal  spirit  of  its  clergy,  499. 
clergymen  hecoming  active  magis- 
trates another  powerful  cause,  500. 
further  strengthened  by  the  deplorable 
mbtakes  committed  by  the  Bishops 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Reform  Bill,  601.  its  un- 
popularity accidental  and  removeable, 
601-504.  the  clergy  have  it  in  their 
power,  by  useful  reforms,  to  turn 
aside  the  storm,  504,  505.  their 
measures  must  be  such  as  will  secure 
the  rights  of  Dissenters,  505.  the 
church  service  o^  liable  to  great  objec> 
tion,  505-507. 

— human  agency  b^  which  it  was 

worked  out  and  established,  Ixx.  183, 
184.  its  influence,  and  innate  power 
by  which  it  has  always  defeated  its 
enemies,  191, 192.     See  Baxter, 

Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Evan- 


gelical section  of  the,  Ixvii.  521. 

of  England  and  of  Rome,  in 


1687 — allegory  of  Dryden  regarding 
them  inhis  **  Hind  and  Panther,"  bdi. 
72-83.     See  Hind, 

Missionary  Society — send  a  mis- 


sionary to  Tierradel  Fuego,  box,  477. 
his  reception  there,  478.  leaves  the 
island,  and  cause  of,  ib. 

first  established  for  sending  mis- 


sionaries to  Africa  and  the  east,  Ixxx. 
281. 

Property — ^views  regarding  that 


which  once  belonged  to  it,  Iviii.  318- 
320. 

appropriation  of,  Ix.  483.  many 


of  the  ailments  brought  forward 
are  more  mgenious  than  strong,  t6. 
the  right  of  Uie  Legislature  to  mould 
a-ne  w-eodesiastical  property,  484-487 . 
what  is  the  church?  487,  489.  what 
is  church  property  ?  489.  Parliament 
has  the  moral  and  equitable  right  to 
appropriate  church  property  to  secu- 
hur  purposes,  491-494.  best  applica- 
tion of  any  surplus  fund,  494.  objec- 
tions founded  on  the  supposed  inex- 
pediency of  alienating  church  pro- 
perty, 495.  when  once  alienated, 
must  be  viewed  as  part  of  the  public 
income,  ib.  condition  of  the  Irish 
Catholic  Church  in  connection  with  a 
surplus  of  church  property,  495-503. 
(See  OcUhoUc  Church.^  no  common 
fund  should  be  estabushed  for  reli- 
gious purposes,  503.  superstitious  and 


injurious  effect  which  a  close  adher- 
ence to  precedents  may  give  to  the 
stability  of  institutions,  504-506. 
Churches  of  England  and  Lreland  are 
not  bound  up  together  by  the  act  of 
union,  506.  both  different  in  their 
origin — causes  which  influenced  the 
Reformation  in  the  English  Churchy 
507.  inauspicious  origin  of  the  Irish 
Church,  508-510.  comparison  of  the 
English  and  Irish  Churches,  510. 
arguments  for  the  support  of  an  Estab- 
lished Church,  511.  512.^  necessity 
of  modifying  the  Elstablishment  to 
suit  it  in  prop«)rtion  to  those  it  in- 
structs, 513,  514.  evil  consequences 
which  would  result  firom  any  measure 
grounded  on  a  sole  regard  to  the  nu- 
merical amount  of  the  two  churches, 
515-517.  necessitv  of,  at  the  same 
time,  ascertaining  tne  number  belon|f- 
ing  to  both,  and  to  the  Dissenters,  m 
all  the  parishes  of  Ireland,  517,  518. 

*  Church  Rates — abolitiono^  intimately 
connected  with  the  question  of  an 
EsUblished  Church,  Ixv.  178,  179. 
sum  yearly  raised  by  the  rates,  179. 
parish  cannot  be  compelled  to  make 
a  rate,  180-182.  objections  to  the 
rate,  considered,  182.  funds  raised, 
not  beyond  the  control  of  the  State, 
184,  185.  the  clergy  not  .being  the 
Church,  the  Church  cannot  be  the 
proprietor,  185,  186.  and  being  no 
proprietor,  it  cannot  hold  property  by 
an  mconsistent  tenure,  186.  Church 
property  is,  therefore,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  State  property,  187. 
plan  proposed  by  government  for  the 
settlem^t  of  the  rates,  187-189.  se- 
rious  objections  to  the  plan  as  regards 
the  details,  189-191.  if  carried  would 
not  effect  the  stability  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  191.  no  difference  in 
principle  between  charging  the  ex- 
pense of  repairing  churdies  upon  the 
consolidated  fund,  and  upon  the  land 
revenue,  191-194.  plan  supported  by 
the  Dissenters,  194,  195. 

a  brief  histoiy  o^  by  the  Rev. 

William  €k>ode,  Ixx.  48.  attack 
on  the  article  on  this  subject  in  No. 
CXXIV.  of  the  Review,  ib,  le- 
vied in  England  since  the  thirteenUi 
centurv,  ib,  chronological  errors  Mr 
Goode  s  haste  has  betrayed  him  into, 
49-52.  ecclesiastical  revenues  ^vided 
into  four  parts,  and  their  uses,  62- 
56.  those  who  ei\joy  the  revenues 
bound  to  keep  the  church  in  repw*. 
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67»  5S.  uses  to  which  trees  grow- 
iof  in  church-yards  might  he  ap- 
phed,  58, 59.  ordinances  for  securing 
to  the  church  materials  for  religious 
worship,  59, 60.  exactions  of  the  church 
of  Rome  led  to  their  introduction,  60, 
61.  at  first  voluntary  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  61.  increase  of  prohihi- 
tiona,  for  the  introduction  of  church 
rate^  and  contests  between  the  secu- 
lar and  spiritual  courts,  ib.  usurpa- 
tion of  the  clergy  led  to  the  increase 
of  prohibitions,  62-65.  powers  at- 
tached to  the  writ  of  Circumspeete 
ogatis,  65-68.  church  rates  appear 
to  have  been  at  all  times  voluntary 
grants  on  the  part  of  the  vestries,  68. 
proper  policy  of  the  church,  and  of  its 
members,  in  regard  to  the  collection 
of  rates,  and  towards  dissenters,  69, 70. 

Church  Revenues  and  Church  Rates, 
IxvL  295.  clergy  maintained  for  ages 
by  the  voluntary  contribution  of  the 
laity,  295, 296.  sketch  of  the  church's 
nnacrupulous  acquisitions  in  wealth, 
from  the  time  of  Constantine  to  that 
of  Pope  Innocent  lU.,  296-301.  when 
payment  of  tithes  in  England  was  in- 
troduced,  301.  the  division  of  tithes 
by  law  tripartite,  301-308.  tithes 
not  the  only  fund  appropriated  to  the 
reparation  of  churches,  308-313.  the 
distinction  between  the  chancel  and 
the  nave,  or  body  of  the  church,  first 
carried  into  effect  in  the  year  1250, 
313, 314.  progress  of  the  innovation 
of  the  clergy,  314-318.  application 
made  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
by  the  laitv,  when  the  church  courts 
exceeded  tneir  jurisdiction,  318-320. 
Edward  L,  by  his  writ  of  circumspeete 
oj^if,  define!  the  limits  of  temporal 
and  spiritual  jurisdiction,  320,  321. 
chorch-ratea  a  voluntary  contribution 
on  the  part  of  the  parish,  321-324. 
chnrch-scot  of  the  Saxons  different 
from  the  present  church-rates,  324. 
recapitulation  of  the  conclusions,  323. 

lands  in  Ireland — ^mode  in  which 

they  are  let  to  the  tenantry,  Ixxix. 
238.  evil  effects  which  arise  frt>m  it, 
238.  should  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  commissioners,  for  behoof  of  the 
proiestant  dignitaries,  239.  value  of 
the  land  revenues,  240-242. 

Reform  in  Ireland-^importance 

of  the  measture  for,  Ivii.  275. 

and  State — considered  in  their 


rtiations,  by  W.  E.  Gkdstone,  Ixix. 
SSI.  diaractcristicsofthebook,2Sl-  I 


235.  ends  of  government,  235-237. 
doctrine  that  uie  duties  of  govern- 
ment are  paternal,  and  as  such  should 
hold  one  religion,  considered,  237- 
241.  unity  of  action  in  large  bodies 
without  unity  of  religious  views,  242- 
245.  would  a  government,  proposing 
to  itself  the  propagation  of  reugious 
truths  as  one  of  its  prindpid  ends, 
lead  the  people  right  or  wrong  ?  245- 

247.  argues  that  conformity  to  the 
religion  of  the  state  ought  to  be  an 
indispensable  (qualification  for  office, 

248.  persecutions  would  thus  be  jus- 
tifiable, 248-251.  Mr  Gladstone  up- 
sets  his  principles  by  the  reasons  he 
gives  against  persecutions,  251-256. 
allows  to  the  Hindoos  a  privilege  he 
denies  to  others — reasons  for,  256-258. 
considers  the  contract  with  the  Scotch 
Kirk  as  unjustifiable,  259.  what  re- 
ligion ought  a  government  to  prefer  ? 
260.  right  of  private  judgment,  260- 
263.  apostolic  suocessiou — what  does 
it  prove?  264-268.  unity  of  doctrine 
considered,  268-272.  censures  the 
Indian  government  for  distributing  a 
small  sum  among  the  Catholic  priests, 
272,  273.  reviewer's  views  respecting 
the  alliance  between  church  and  state 
— end  of  government,  273-275.  re- 
ligious instruction  of  the  people,  275, 
276.  persecution  against  property  or 
person  for  religion  is  indefensible, 
276.  civil  disabilities  indefensible,  i6. 
no  religious  instruction  ought  to  be 
pressed  on  a  people  when  likely  to  lead 
to  public  disorder,  276,  277.  religion 
of  the  muority  ought  to  be  the  estab- 
lished religion,  257,  278.  grounds 
on  which  the  present  establi^ments 
might  be  i^>held,  278,  279.  principles 
on  which  a  statesman  may  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  ought  not  to 
have  been  established,  279,  280. 

Church  and  State — four  theories  of  the 
duties  of— strictures  on  Dr  Thomas 
Arnold's  theory,  Ixxyi.  367-369. 

Churchism— characteristics  of,  bod.  233. 

Churchmen  (High),  have  always  display- 
ed a  strong  desire  for  power,  li.  356. 

I  intolerant  views  they  held  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  Ixxix.  81-83. 

♦Cicero  (Marcus  Tullius,  B.  C.  106-43), 
life  of,  by  Middleton — extreme  par- 
tiality with  which  the  conduct  of  the 
creat  advocate  is  viewed,  Ixv.  4. 

Cider — production  of  the  duty  on,  li.  214. 

Cigars — ^reduced  duty  on,  has  increased 
the  revenue  from,  u.  217,  218.    if  re- 
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duced,  better  cigars  would  be  imported 
and  only  adulterators  and  smugglers 
injured,  218. 

Cincinnati  (39*  2'  N.,  84*  29^  W.),  city 
of,  in  the  United  States — its  progress 
in  poptilation  and  literature,  Iv.  481- 
483. 

Cinnamon — ^mode  of  cultivation  in  Cey- 
lon, and  revenue  derived,  Ixviii.  62. 

Circassia  (43*  30'  N.,  42*  3(r  E.),  travels 
in,  Ixvii.  1 23 .    See  Slads  and  Spencer, 

Circle  (Repeating),  its  principal  advan- 
tages in  astronomy,  li.  85,  86. 

Circumlocution  at  the  bar  character- 
ised, Ixiz.  11. 

Circumspecte  agatis — powers  attached 
to  a  writ  of,  with  jurisdiction  to  the  spi- 
ritual courts  in  the  collection  of  church 
rates,  Ixx.  65,  68.  powers  attached 
to  the  writ  of,  in  respect  to  the  power 
of  the  cleigy,  regarmng  church  rates, 
ib.     See  dhurch  Ratea, 

Citric  add  considered  as  a  specific  for 
scurvy,  hdx.  139. 

Oiudad  Rodrigo  (40*  32'  N.,  6*  27'  W.), 
nege  and  capture  of,  in  1810,  by 
Marshal  Massena,  box.  316. 

Civil  Bill  Court  of  Ireland,  lii.  480. 
See  Iriah  Courts, 

and  criminal  law— observations 

on  the  dbtinct  objects  of,  liv.  219. 
law— pre-eminence  of  the  study 


of,  over  the  canon  law,  Ivi.  225. 

disabilities  of  the  Jews,  lii.  363. 


See  Jevm, 

liberty — definition  of  what  it  is, 


Uii.  608. 

£n|^eers — institution  of  the  so- 


ciety of  m  1818,  Ixx.  45. 

*  Civilisation— diffusive  nature  of  mo- 
dem, Ixv.  196, 197. 

Guizot  on  European,  Ixvii.  357. 

divides  it  into  three  great  periods, 
861H372. 

of  Egypt  more  ancient  than  that 


of  India,  IxviiL  326. 

(European),   conflicting  influ- 


ences which  effected  it,  Ixxix.  11. 
best  type  of  it  to  be  found  in  France, 
12. 

C!laim8  of  the  Whigs  and  Tories,  Ixvii. 
202.     See  Ru89dl, 

Clairaut  (Alexis  Claude,  1743-1765), 
undertook  the  difficult  application  of 
the  "  problem  of  three  bodies  "  to  the 
case  <^  the  comet  of  1682,  bd.  98. 
his  enunent  qualifications  as  a  mathe- 
matician and  natural  philosopher,  ib, 
assisted  in  it  by  Lalimde  and  Mad. 
Ldpaute,  98-101.    See  Comets, 


Clanship  among  the  Iberians  of  Spain, 

Ixxix.  19. 
Clapperton  (Hugh,  1788-1827),  his  ex- 

E editions  to  Africa  shortiy  described, 
cri.  333. 

his    description  of  the   daily 

life  of  the  inhabitants  of  Coolfu, 
Ixxii.  471,  472.  as  also  of  the  regu- 
lations of  the  market  of  Kano,  473, 
474. 

Clapham  Sect  (The),  a  coterie  congre- 
gated at  Clapham  Common,  Ixxx.  251. 
biography  of  Henry  Thornton,  251- 
257 . — (oee  Thornton.  )--joyous  meet- 
ing of  tne  coterie  described,  257,  258. 
evangelical  principles  it  inculcated, 
259,  260.  their  ^owledge  of  human 
nature,  260.  their  plans,  260,  261. 
Sketch  of  Thomas  Clarkson,  261. 
of  Granrille  Sharp,  262-268.— See 
Sharp.y^of  William  Smith,  268. 
abolition  of  the  Slave  trade,  269. 
sketch  of  Zachary  Macaulay,  269-273. 
of  John  Stephen,  273,  274.  labours 
of  Charles,  Earl  Grey,  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind,  274,  275.  their  inter- 
est and  influence  in  the  abolition  of 
the  Slave  trade,  275.  notice  of  Charles 
Grant,  275,  276.  biography  of  Hen- 
ry Martyn,  276-281. — (See  Martt/n,) 
establishment  of  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society,  281.  impulse  ^ven  to 
the  diffusion  of  Christianity  in  India 
by  the  death  of  Martyn,  281-283. 
sketch  of  John,  Lord  Teignmouth, 
283-290. — (See  Tei^mouth,^  influ- 
ence of  the  "  Bible  Society  in  ex- 
tending religion,  290, 291.  sketdi  of 
Isaac  Mihier,  291-297.— (See  JfeWiwr.) 
of  Charles  Simeon,  297-301. — (See 
Simeon,)  publication  of  the  '^Chris- 
tian Observer,"  302.  sketch  of  John 
Bowdler,  802,  303.  effect  of  the 
power  of  Christianity  and  civilization, 
384,  305.  christian  influences  which 
have  flowed  from  the  walls  of  Exeter 
Hall,  305-807. 

Clarendon  (Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of,  1608- 
1674),  misrepresentation  against  John 
Ashbumham,  HL  26.  character  of  his 
Lordship,  27.  his  private  animosity 
against  Ashbumham,  28, 29.  causes  of 
this  antipathy,  29.  his  accoimt  of  the 
Scottish  commissioners  to  Charles  I. 
a  fabrication,  34,  85.  this  caused  by 
his  hatred  of  the  Scotch,  on  account  of 
their  religion,  36.  his  loisrepretenta- 
tions  in  regard  to  M.  de  Montrevil's 
conduct  to  the  king,  38-39.  See 
Montreal, 
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GUrendon — ^remarks  ot,  on  the  Earl  of 
Leicester's  character  as  a  mathema- 
tiaan,  IxiL  438. 

■  life  and  administration  o^  by  T. 

H.  Lister^  Ixviii.  460.  had  many  points 
of  resemblance  to  Sully,  ib.  both  their 
own  historians,  ib.  character  and  con- 
duct, considered  at  three  most  import- 
ant periods — ^the  dnl  wars  and  the  re- 
storation,  ib.  the  year  1640,  perhaps 
the  most  critical  year  in  English  his- 
tory, 462.  married  into  the  Yilliers  fa- 
mily, 463.  Charles  I.,  finding  the 
Parliaments  impracticable,  decided 
to  govern  without  a  Parliament,  465. 
diasolTed  the  Parliament  of  1629,  ib, 
note  regarding,  t^.  Laud  cajoUed  the 
Protestant  Church  of  Ireland  into  sub- 
stitniing  the  English  ritual  for  their 
owut  466.  tried  the  same  in  Scotland, 
ib.  Scotland  rose,  i6.  Windebank'a 
aceount  ci  the  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment, ib.  the  King  returns  to  his 
old  courses,  467.  methods  adopted 
to  raise  money — Stra£E6rd's  letter — 
Laud  made  commissicmer  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  ib.  commencement  of  his 
auUiorship  for  Charles  I.,  470.  usher- 
ing in  of  the  civil  war,  472.  Claren- 
dmi  appmnted  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
diequer,473.  letter  to  Dr  Earles,  474. 
letter  to  Lovd  Hopton,  475.  his  con- 
nection with  assassination,  476-478. 
Charles  11.  signs  the  Covenant,  478. 
Charles  IL's  conduct  considered,  478- 
480.  Clarendon  possessed  less  go- 
verning authority  than  is  suppoMd, 
400, 481.  views  that  he  had  of  the 
law,  481.  his  character  as  a  states- 
man, 481-486.  trial  of  the  regicides, 
486-488.  corporation,  uniformity,  con- 
venticle, and  five  mile  acts,  488,  489. 
views  of  theroyal  prerogative,  489-491 . 
causes  which  led  to  his  fall,  491,  492. 
considered  as  a  lustorian,  492-494. 
an  answer  to  the  misreprteenta- 


tions  contained  in  an  article  on  the 
life  0^  in  No.  cxxiv.  of  the  Quarterly 
Review,  by  T.  H.  Lister,  hdx.  104. 
SeeCAorio/. 

Clark  (Sir  James,  M.D.),  his  evidence 
oo  the  condition  of  the  dressmakers  of 
London,  Ixzix.  147. 

Clarke  (Samuel,  D.D.,  1675-1729),  ex- 
amination of  his  argument,  that  an 
ininile  soeoesiion  of  causes  and  eiTects 
IS  impossible  and  absurd,  11  v.  148-151. 
I  the  acutest  of  the  hypothetical 
idealists,  Ixviii.  347.  meeting  between 
him  and  Bishop  Berkeley,  348. 


Clarkson  TThomas,  1760-1846),  labours 
o(  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  Ixvii. 
152,  and  153, 154.  claims  preference 
to  Mr  Wilberforce  in  bringing  the  ques- 
tion of  abolition  forward,  157-159. 

his  strictures   on    the  life  of 

Wilberforce,  Ixviii.  188-190. 

his  exertions  for  the  suppression 


of  slavery,  Ixxx.  261. 

Classics — excellent   translations   which 
the  Germans  possess  of,  li.  390. 

great  imporUnce  of  its  study 

in  modem  society,  nole,  Ixxii.  42. 

Classical  Critics— invective  spirit  dis- 
played by  them,  li.  330,  331. 

Education  —  review   of  three 

lectures  on,  by  Professor  James  Pil- 
hus,  bdv.  106.     See  Filian$. 

Literature— revival  ot  by  €^er- 


man  scholars,  liiL  181.  See  EJpittoloB 
Obscwrorum  Virorum.        #~ 

Classification  of  prisoners — ^remarks  on, 
fadv.  328-345.  See  Priaan  Diicipline. 

of  knowledge,  by  Bacon  and 

D'AIembert,  untenable,  Ixvii.  283. 

Claude  (Gell^  called  Claude  Lonmine, 
1600-1682),  his  "  liber  Veritatis,"  in 
the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, Ivii.  410. 

Clay-slate,  one  of  the  primary  fomuu 
tions,  lii.  55.  animal  remains  in,  65. 

Clay  (Sir  William,  Bart.),  his  speech  on 
joint-stock  banks,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  the  12  th  of  May  1836,  Ixiii. 
419.  views  he  stated  in  his  speech, 
430,  431 .     See  Jotnl-  Stock  Bank$. 

Cleland  (Janaes,  LL.D.),  on  the  average 
of  paupers  to  the  population,  and  ex- 
pense of  each  in  the  year  1820  in  Scot- 
land, lix.  435, 436.  and  in  Glasgow  in 
1836,  436. 

Clement  VIL  (Pope),  vengeance  which 
he  wreaked  against  Florence  in  1529, 
Iv.  386. 

(Jacques),  his  assassination  of 

Henry  lU.  of  France,  in  1589,  btxx. 
114. 

Clerc  (Jean  le,  1657-1736),  his  capacity 
and  learning,  U.  340.  his  edition  of 
Menander  and  Philemon  attacked  by 
Burman  and  Bentley,  341-343. 

Clergy  (of  the  Cathdic  church),  for- 
merly exempted  from  taking  oaths, 
lix.  451. 

trial  of,  by  canonioal  nurgation, 

a  complication  of  perjuries,  lix.  462. 
marriage  of,  prevented  by  Pope 


Gregory  the  Great,  bdi.  164. 

exaltation  oi  their  order  be- 


comes a  primary  olgect  with,  Ixxix. 

I 
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23.  none  worthier  of  the  power  they 
possessed  in  the  middle  ages,  23,  24. 
their  claim  of  exemption  from  secular 
jurisdiction,  27. 

Clergy — their  condemnation  of  trial  by 
battle,  and  authorised  trial  bj  ordeal, 
Ixxx.  220.  thdr  fire  tests,  229, 
230. 

(of  the  Church  of  England), 

change  which  took  place,  in  1664,  as 
to  their  direct  taxation,  liii.  80,  81. 
mode  by  which  they  became  fireebold- 
ers — power  they  assumed  at  convoca- 
tions, 31-83. 

not  allowed  to  sit  as  monbers  of 


the  House  of  Commons,  liii.  538. 
their  outcry  against  parliamentary  re- 
form uncalled  for,  and  inpmous  to 
their  own  and  the  interests  of  the 
country,  641-544. 

(established),  influence  which  the 


education  and  public-minded  dissen- 
ters have  had  on  them,  Iv.  109, 110. 
their  position,  emoluments,  and 


reform  among,  Ivi.  203.     See  Church 
Refomn. 

(of  Scotland),  their  want  of  high 


attainments  in  erudition — causes  of, 
lix.  223-225.  comparison  of,  with  the 
clergy  of  the  English  diurch,  225, 
226. 

Clerical  learning — curious  picture  of,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  liv.  327, 
328. 

Clerk  (John,  of  Eldin),  on  breaking  an 
enemas  line,  in  his  work  on  naval  tac- 
tics, h.  1-22. — See  Natjal  Tactua. 

■  opinion    of   Earl    St  Vincent 

regarding,  Ixxix.  445.  of  the  re- 
Tiewer,  445. 

Clients  (diens  in  Roman  history),  their 
condition,  and  relation  to  the  patrician 
body,  Ivi.  287,  289. 

Climate  of  Asia-Minor — its  admirable 
quality  of  preserving  architectural 
objects,  Ixxi.  398. 

Sir  James    Clark    on,    bacvi. 

420.  a  subject  of  high  and  important 
study,  both  as  regards  disease  and 
health,  420,  421.  its  influence  in 
modifying  the  physical  character  of 
man,  421,  422.  beneficial  eflect  of 
the  change  of,  422,  423.  influence  on 
disease,  424-426.     remark  on  the  na- 

.  ture  of  diseases,  to  understand  the 
operations  of,  426>431.  action  of  a 
warmer  cKmate  in  relieving  or  curing 
diseases,  434,  435.  diseases  of  the 
digestive  organs,-  436.  dianges  in 
consumption  ccmeidcred,  436-442. 


Clinton  (De  Witt,  1769-1828),  obliga- 
tions  New  York  owes  to  him,  li.  505. 

(BVnes),  referred  to  as  to  the 

dates  of  the  ages  of  Sappho  and 
Anacreon,  Iv.  190.  character  of  his 
•*  Fasti  HeUenici,"  ib, 

on  the  criticism  of  Athenieus  on 


the  banquets  of  Xen<^hon  and.  Plato, 
ne^  Ivi.  357,  358. 

his  ingenious  argument,  that  in 


the  civilised  age  of  Greece,  no  dan 
existed  whidi  did  not  ^>eak  a  dialect 
of  Hellenic  origin,  Ixu.  86.  on  the 
Cyclic  poets  of  Asiatic  Greece,  93. 
Clive  (Robert,  Lord,  1725-1774),  Kfe  of, 
collected  from  the  fiimily  papers,  by 
Major-G^eral  Sir  John  Maloofan, 
Ixx.  295.  general  state  or  condition 
of  the  Indian  natimi  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eighteenth  century— the 
public  information  very  limited— rea- 
sons, or  supnosed  reasons,  for  this — 
writers  on  tne  history  of  India — no- 
tice of  materials  from  whence  this 
biography  is  compiled — ^Clive  one  of 
the  master-minds  England  can  boast 
of,  296,  297.  the  Clive  fBunily^birth 
and  boyhood  of  Clive,  297.  his  cha- 
racter during  that  time,  t5.  sent  to 
India — appearance  of  Madras — habits 
and  wealtn  of  its  mercantile  inhabitants 
at  that  period,  298.  East  India  Com- 
pany at  the  period  when  Lord  Clive  en- 
tered its  serrice,  t&.  his  unfortunate 
situation  at  Madras,  299, 300.  audadtj 
of  his  spirit — attempts  to  commit  sm- 
dde,  300.  siege  and  capture  of  Mad- 
ras \yf  the  fVench,  under  Laboar- 
donnais,  t6.  Clive  enters  the  mi- 
litary profession,  301.  personal  con- 
rage  0^  t&.  sketch  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  native  empires  of  India  at 
this  time,  301,  302.  parallel  between 
the  fall  of  the  Moguls  and  that  of  the 
Carbvingians  in  France,  802-305. 
views  of  Dupleix,  and  his  success  in 
establishing  French  influence  in  the 
Camatic  and  thron^out  India,  805, 
306.  Dupliex's  career  in  power  and 
wealth,  307,  308.  apparent  h<^ess- 
ness  of  a  successful  issue  to  any  pro- 
ceedings undertaken  by  the  English, 
308.  proceedings  of  the  Frenda,  ib, 
Clive's  proposition  to  take  first  steps 
in  reducing  the  influence  of  theFVendi, 
by  surprising  Arcot,  the  capitid  of 
the  Camatic — its  capture,  ih,  siege 
of  Arcot  by  native  and  French  sol- 
diers—conation of  the  besieged,  309, 
310.     storming  of  the  fort  on  one 
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of  Uie  great  Mohammedan  festivals — 
its  historj,  310.  Glire's  successful 
resistance,  31 T.  retreat  of  besiegers 
— Clire's  steps  after  the  victory,  and 
poUcj  in  destroying  the  stately  monu- 
ment of  Duplies,  311,  312.  arrival 
of  Miyor  Lawrence  from  England, 
and  Obve'i  cordial  cooperation  under 
his  command — Lawrence's  opinion  of 
Clive,  213.  triumphant  success  which 
aceompanied  their  actions,  313,  314. 
takes  the  forts  of  Covelong  and  Ohin- 
glepirt — ^Idnd  of  troops  he  had,  314. 
Olive's  marriage  and  return  to  England, 
ib,  his  reception  by  the  £U»t  India  Com- 
paay,  and  by  his  family — enters  Par- 
liament— pmitical  condition  of  parties 
at  this  time,  316.  elected  M.P.  for 
SI  MiehaeTs,  but  unseated — ^history 
of,  316,  317.  his  return  to  India, 
317.  oipabilities  and  condition  of 
the  province  of  Bengal,  and  character 
of  its  inhabitants,  31 7-319.  siege  and 
capture  of  Calcutta  by  the  natives 
under  Snri^ah  Dowlah->  horrors  of 
the  *< Black  Hole"  of  Calcutta,  821. 
effect  of  these  proceedings  upon  the 
English  at  Madras,  322.  Englbh  ex- 
pedition  sails  for  Oaleutta — agreement 
with  Dowlah — Olive  as  a  statesman- 
renewal  of  hostilities,  322-324.  con- 
■piraey  favoured  by  Olive  for  depos- 
ing Dowlah — his  dissimulation  during 
the  course  of  the  proceedings  with 
Ormiehnnd,  325,  326.  great  and 
decisive  battle  of  Plassey,  327,  328. 
installation  of  Meer  Jaffier  as  the  suc- 
eeesor  of  Dowlah,  829.  was  Olive's 
dissimulation  towards  Ormichund  jus- 
tifiable? 330,  331.  great  advantage 
which  the  Indian  government  pos- 
sesses in  India  is  the  truth  with  which 
its  engagements  are  k^t,  33 1 .  mur- 
der of  Sun^ah  Dowlah,  tb.  amount 
of  money  Olrve  received  from  Meer  Jaf- 
fier, 822.  was  he  justified  in  accept- 
ing of  this  reward  ?  882,  833.  Ohve 
app<Mnted  governor  of  British  India, 
334.  power  he  possessed — awe  with 
which  ne  was  regarded,  ib.  invasion 
of  Bengal  by  Shah  Alum — opposed  by 
Ohve,  and  Alum's  forces  disperaed,  335, 
336.  quitrent  of  the  lands  the  Oom- 
paoy  held  firom  the  Nabob  conferred 
on  Olive  for  life — ^their  value  336. 
pvfidy  of  Meer  Jsfller — ^his  overtures 
with  the  Dutch,  t&.  decision  of  Olive 
again  conspicuous  in  the  success  with 
which  his  operations  against  the  Dutch 
were  followed  up,  337.  Olive  again  re- 


turns to  England,  338.  honours  and 
Irish  peerage  he  received,  337.  con- 
trasted with  the  other  generals  of  his 
time,  338.  wealth  of  Olive,  ib.  cre- 
ditable use   he  made  of  his  riches, 

338,  339.  enters  Parliament — ^par- 
liamentary interest  he  accjuired,  and 
oscillation  of  his  party  views,  389. 
anecdote  of  his  fiither,  and  Qeorge 
III.,  ib,  his  attention  to  the  u- 
fairs  of  the  East  India  Oompany, 
ib.  anomaly  and  nuisance  or  the 
Oompany  at  that  time — scenes    at, 

339,  340.  past  and  present  condition 
of  the  Oompan/s^  servants,  340.  the 
grant  of  the  quitrent  objected  to, 
341.  proceedings  of  the  British  in 
India  during  his  absence,  and  internal 
misgovemment  of  the  ofiidals,  842, 

343.  stormy  meeting  of  the  General 
Oourt  of  Proprietors,  but  who  unani- 
mously appoint  Olive  Oommander-in- 
Ohief  and  Governor  of  their  posses- 
sions in  Bengal,  344.  death  of  Meer 
Jaffier,  and  bribery  of  the  English 
functionaries  to  place  his  infant  son 
on  the  throne,  ib,  Olive's  arrival  in 
India,  and  succeeds  in  restoring,  after 
great  opposition  and  difficulties,  pu- 
rity in  tne  administration  of  affairs, 

344,  345.  the  want  of  remunera- 
tion of  the  officials  the  cause  of  the 
abuses,  345, 846.  means  which  Olive 
took  to  remedy  this  great  evil,  346, 
347.  resistance  of  the  officers  of 
the  army  to  his  beneficial  measures, 
and  steps  by  which  he  made  them 
succumb,  347.  his  successful  policy 
with  the  native  powers,  348, 349.  his 
refusal  of  gifts,  and  enormous  amount 
of,  349.  foundation  of  the  Olive  fund, 
ib.  leaves  India  for  the  last  time — 
conduct  of  the  returned  servants  of 
the  Oompany  towards  him,  350.  In- 
dian nabobs--low  estimation  in  which 
they  were  held  in  Enghmd,  350-352. 
odium  he  suffered  from  his  habits,  352, 

353.  fearful  condition  to  which  Bengal 
was  reduced  by  famine  in  1770,  853, 

354.  rumour  ajgainst  the  Oompan/s 
servants,  354.  this  concentrated  against 
Lord  Olive,  354,  355.  sUte  of  Par- 
liament till  1772,  when  the  condition 
of  India  attracted  its  attention,  355. 
unfortunate  position  of  Lord  Olive, 

355.  356.  speech  in  which  he  vindi- 
cated his  conduct,  856.  his  examina- 
tion before  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Oommons,  t^.  examination  of  the 
evidence  brought  against  him,  357, 
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358.  decision  of  the  committee,  358, 

359.  spirit  of  their  proceedings  con- 
trasted with  those  followed  in  France 
agdnst  Duplies,  Labourdonnais,  and 

.  '  others,  359.  Voltaire's  intention  to 
write  a  history  of  the  conquest  of 
Bcn^l,  359, 360.  condition  of  Clire's 
mind  after  these  events,  360.  his  end 
by  suicide,  t^.  remarks  on,  360,  361. 
his  character,  and  influence  it  had  on 
Indian  affairs,  361,  362. 

Clive  (Lord),  his  prophetic  view  of  the 
irresistible  force  of  circumstances,  Ixxi. 
360. 

(Lord,  now  Lord  Powis),  admir- 
able good  sense  with  which  he  se- 
conded the  Marquis  of  Wellesle/s 
eans,  in  hb  governorship  of  ALtdras, 
iii.  547. 

Cloudesly,  a  Tale,  by  William  Godwin — 
noticed,  11.  145, 146.  rather  inclined 
to  elaborate  his  phrases,  147,  148. 
extract  from,  to  show  his  overstrained 
and  supererogatory  style,  149,  150. 
runs  different  characters  and  feelings 
into  one  another,  150.  the  plot  of 
the  tale  characterised,  151.  may  be 
considered  as  a  dissertation  on  re- 
morse, 152. 

Clovis  (467-511),  dignity  of  a  Roman 
consul  conferred  upon  liim  by  the 
Emperor  of  Constantinople,  Iv.  330. 

C]ubs--improvement  and  multiplicity  of, 
in  England,  Hi.  384,  385.  are  favour- 
able to  the  growth  of  public  principle, 
385,  386. 

Clyde  River  (55*  58'  N.,  4'  32;  W.), 
maprovements  in  deepening  it,  by 
Thomas  Tred^old,  Ixx.  27.  construc- 
tion of  the  bridges  over  the  river  at 
Glasgow,  39,  40. 

Cnidus  (36'  40'  N.,'27*  37'  E.),  Corin- 
thian temple  at — ^perfect  state  in  which 
its  remains  are,  Ixxi,  398. 

Coal — increase  of,  by  breakage,  11.  180. 
waste  of^  by  icreening  and  burning  at 
the  pit,  181.  sale  of,  should  be  by 
weignt,  and  not  by  nfeasure,  181. 
charges  on  those  sent  to  London,  182, 
183.  amount  of  customs'  revenue  on 
coals,  cinders,  and  culm  from  the  years 
1819  to  1828, 184.  government  duty 
on,  ib,  ought  to  be  repealed,  185, 
186.  charges  laid  on,  in  the  port  of 
London,  186.  scandalous  charges 
which  attend  their  delivery  from  the 
ship  to  the  consumer's  cellar,  186. 
***  '"^the  coal-whipper  or  coal-heaver, 
''.  charge  for  lighterage,  187) 
»r  cartage,  188.    for  snooting 


or  unloading  the  waggon  into  the  cel- 
lar, 189.  extra  duty  on  those  ship- 
ped from  the  Tyne,  and  from  Stafford- 
shire, ib.  duty  on  coal  exported  ought 
to  be  lessened,  1 90.  estimated  extent 
of  the  Durham  and  Northumberland 
coal-fields,  190, 191.  analogous  esti- 
mate of  the  consumption  of  in  Great 
Britain,  191,  192.  number  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  Tyne,  Wear,  and 
London  trade,  192,  193.  wages  of 
colliers,  ib.  duty  on  coal  sent  to  Ire- 
land and  Wales,  193.— See  Coal 
Trade. 

Coal — ^best  places  for  depots  of,  for  a 
steam  voyage  to  India,  Ix.  446-44S. 

abundant  supply  of,  found  in  the 

island  of  Madagascar,  Ixi.  364.  in- 
fluence of,  on  the  future  steam  navi- 
gation to  India,  363. 

advantages  which  the  valuable 


mines  of,  have  been  to  the  prosperity  of 
Great  Britain,  bd.  456. 

proportion  of,  required  in  steam 


vessels  according  to  the  power  of  the 
machinery  used,  Ixv.  127-138.  See 
Atlantic  Steam  Navigation. 

beds — of  what  they  consist,  liL 


58.  thickness  of  the  Northumberland 
fields,  59.  of  those  of  Mid-Lothian, 
ib.     of  Bristol,  ib. 

formation — fossil  remains  found 


in,  Iii .  6 1 .  is  itself  derived  from  veget- 
able remains,  62.  theory  of,  t&.  plants 
which  then  existed,  t6.  animal  re- 
mains found  in,  64. 

Mines— condition  of  the  children 


and  young  persons  employed  in,  Ixxix. 
133.  early  age  at  which  the  diildren 
are  sent  to  the  pit,  and  the  employ- 
ment assigned  to  them,  133,  134. 
treatment  of,  134.  discrepancy  with 
respect  to  the  general  health  of  col- 
liers, 134.  comparison  of  the  growth 
of  colliers,  and  those  employed  in 
agriculture,  135.  diseases  engendered 
by  the  employment,  135,  136.  edu- 
cation hardly  known  among  them, 
136,  137.  their  entire  ignorance  of 
the  most  elementary  truths  in  secular 
or  religious  knowledge,  137.  evidence 
of  the  children  on  these  points,  137, 
138.  great  improvement  eflTected  by 
the  dissenters  among  the  colliers  in 
the  South  Gloucestershire  coal-field, 
note^  138.  moral  state  of  the  collier 
population,  138, 139. 

Trade  of  England — ^importance 


of  coal  to  existence,  and  the  progress 
of  manufactures,  11.  176.     unjust  and 
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opOTessiTe  regulations  to  which  it  is 
subject,  176, 177.  superior  condition 
of  the  labouring  classes  in  the  north- 
em  counties  over  that  of  the  south  de- 
pend greatly  on  the  cheapness  of  coal, 

178.  no  monopoly  has  ever  existed 
among  coal  owners,  $5.  coal  mining 
not  an  advantageous,  business,  ib. 
expensive  and  haa^ardous  nature  of  the 
operation,  178,  179.  expense  attend- 
ing waV'Uave  from  the  pit  to  the  shore, 

179.  large  coal  onl^  bought  bj  ship- 
owner^ 179, 180.  mcrease  of,  when 
broke  into  small  pieces,  as  is  regularly 
done  by  shippers  and  dealers,  180. 
waste  of  coal  by  screening  and  burning 
at  the  pit,  181.  sale  of  coals 
should  be  by  weight  and  not  by 
measure,  ib.  wetting  never  can  be 
carried  on  to  any  extent,  ib.  sold  by 
weight  in  Scotland,  ib.  prices  receiv. 
ed  br  the  coal-owners  not  one  fourth 
of  the  price  charged  in  London,  182. 
charges  for  a  London  chaldron,  from 
the  time  it  leaves  the  pit  till  nlaced  in 
the  consumer's  cellar  m  London,  182, 
1 83.  remarks  on  these  several  charges, 
183-189.— (See  Cba^.)  change  ought 
to  be  made  on  assessing  the  duties  on. 
exported  coals,  189,  190.  estimate, 
by  Hugh  Taylor,  of  the  extent  and  pro- 
duce of  the  Durham  and  Northum- 
berland coal-fields,  190,  191.  analo- 
gous estimate  of  the  consumption  of 
coal  in  Qreat  Britain,  191, 192.  num- 
ber of  persons  engaged  on  the  Tyne 
and  Wear,  in  the  conveyance  of  coal 
to  London,  and  in  the  London  trade, 
192,  193.  payment  of  colliers,  193. 
duty  on  coal  to  Ireland  and  Wales. 

Coast  Guard — expense  attendant  on  the 
buildingof  cottages  for  them,  li.  220. 

Cobbett  (William,  1762-1835),  his  stud^ 
of  the  English  grammar  when  a  pri- 
vate in  the  54  th  regiment,  and  his 
character  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald, 
liv.  126. 

Cobham  (John  Oldcastle,  Lord),  execu- 
tion of,  in  1417,  for  holding  the  views 
of  Wydiffe,  Ivi.  243. 

Coca — cultivation  of,  in  Peru,  and  bane- 
ful effect  of  the  use  of  its  leaf  on  the 
constitution,  Ixiii.  408. 

Cochin-China  (16'  0'  N.,  108'  0'  E.),  go- 
vernment of,  fearful  of  strangers,  Ixviii. 
71.     character  of  its  population,  ib. 

Cockbum  (Admural  Sir  George,  died 
1849),  the  only  survivor  of  a  brilliant 
naval  group — i^ritish  naval  officers  of 
the  school  of  Earl  St  Vincent,  Ixxix. 


422.    assisted  Nelson  at  the  battle  of 

St.  Vincent,  and  conveyed  him  to  the 

flagship,  425. 
Cocoa — growth,  consumption,  and  duty 

on,  in  1831,  liv.  348. 
Code   de   1'  instruction   primaire,  lix. 

486.     See  Teachers, 
Coercion  (Irish)   act  of  1833 — powers 

which  it  gives  not  greater  than  the 

necessity  required,  Ivii.  276. 
Coffee — increase  of  revenue  on,  after  the 

duty  was  lowered,  li.  212. 
reductions  of  the  duty  on,  in 

1807  and  1825,  increased  its  consump- 
tion, liv.  347. 

influence  of  the  reduction  of  the 


duty  on  its  increase  of  sale,  Ivi.  66. 
consumption  of,  in  Great  Britain, 


in  1808,  and  in  1832, 1833,  Ivii.  444, 
445. 

effects  of  protective  duties  on  its 


cultivation,  and  in  diminishing  the  re- 
venue, Ixxii.  431, 432.  progress  of  the 
habit    of    coffee-drinkmg,    436-438. 
(See  Coldfiies  and  Import  Duties). 
Caffa  the  original  country  of,  in 


Shoa,  Abyssinia,  Ixxx.  53. 

Coffin's  (Captain  Abel)  evidence  with 
regard  to  his  trade  with  China,  Hi. 
295,  296. 

Coghlan  (Sir  Jeremiah),  his  gallant  feat 
in  cutting  out  the  Cerbere,  when  he 
was  lieutenant  of  the  Viper  cutter, 
Ixxix.  434. 

Coinage — principles  on  which  the  divi- 
sions of  the,  should  be  regulated  in  re- 
gard to  their  weight  and  denomina- 
tions as  national  standards,  Ixxvii. 
240.     See  Weights  and  Measures. 

Coins — value  of,  in  Europe,  as  computed 
by  Humboldt,  Storch,  and  Jacob,  Iv. 
49.  on  the  abrasion  of,  30.  loss  of, 
annually,  i6. 

Coire  or  Chur  (47'  56'  N.,  9'  31,  E.), 
description  of  the  dty  and  antiquities 
of,  Ixxv.  455. 

Coke  (Sir  Edward,  1551-2-1633),  his 
manuscripts,  will,  and  other  papers 
taken  from  him,  by  an  order  of  coimdl, 
Iviii.  412. 

♦ character  of,  as  a  lawyer  and  as 

a  man,  Ixv.  35.  his  conduct  at  the  trial 
of  Peachman,  35, 36.  on  the  illegality 
of  the  crown-lawyers  having  private 
consultations  with  the  judges,  37.  de- 
prived of  his  seat  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench — ^his  reconciliation  to  Bacon, 
46.  Bacon's  interference  to  prevent 
the  marriage  of  Sir  Edward's  daughter 
with  Sir  John  Villiers,  46,  47. 
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Coke  (Sir  E.),  life  of,  by  Cutbbert  W. 
Johnson,  Ixrii.  461.  materials  from 
which  a  new  biography  may  yet  be 
written,  462.  principles  that  regulated 
his  conduct,  463-465.  his  eariy  life, 
466.  principal  facts,  legal  and  pouticd, 
in  his  external  history,  466-469.  his 
character,  469-472.  Ins  first  marriage, 
472.  his  second  marrii^e,  with  Li^y 
Hatton,  473.  sketch  of  the  quarrels 
which  soon  diyided  them,  «2».  proceed- 
ings that  ensued  both  before  and  after 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  Sir  J. 
H.  Villiers,  476-482.  pampers  to  the 
wishes  of  James  I. ,  482-484.  far  from 
being  the  independent  judge  generally 
supposed,.  484.  suspend^  nrom  the 
public  exercise  of  his  judicial  office,  i&. 
conduct  at  this  time,  485-488.  con- 
sidered as  a  lawyer,  488-493,  an4  496- 
498.  his  religious  feelings,  493. 
Bacon's  advice  to  him  on  the  subject 
of  religion,  493,  494.  specimens  of 
his  oratory,  494-496.  extract  wherein 
he  sums  up  his  life  of  labcmr,  498, 499. 

(Thomas,    D.D.,    1747-1814), 

curious  letter  from  him  to  William 
Wilberforce,  Ixxii.  52-64. 

Oolbatch  (Dr)  his  firm  and  consistent 
endeavours  to  have  Dr  Bentle^  ousted 
from  his  mastership  of  Trinity  Ck)l- 
lege,  Cambridge,  li.  339. 

Colbrooke  (Lieutenant-Colonel),  his  evi- 
dence on  steam  navigation  to  India,  by 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Persian  Gulf, 
Ix.  465,  466. 

Cold— extraordinarj"  rigour  of  the  wea- 
ther at  Fort-Rehance,  in  the  Arctic 
r^ons,  Ixiii.  300,  301.  experiments 
made  on  the  effect  and  intensity  of  it, 
312,  313. 

Sir  John  Ross  on  the  generating 

of  heat  wider  severe  cold,  bd.  432, 
433. 

Colebrooke  (Henry  Thomas,  1766-1 837), 
his  evidence  as  to  the  working  of 
the  land  revenue  of  India,  note,  Iv. 
82. 

his  researches  on  the  advanced' 

state  of  psychological  knowledge,  lix. 
362-364.     See  Cousin. 

Coleridge  (Hartley),  extract  from  his 
Biographic  Borealis  on  Education, 
note,  Ixiv.  208,  209. 

—  (Henry  Nelson,  d.  1843),  his 

classical  information,  note,  li.  465. 

—  on  the  single  authorship  of  the 

«  Odyssev"  of  Homer,  note,  Ixii.  103. 

Golendge  (Samuel  Taylor,  1772-1834), 
considered  as  a  poet,  with  transktion 


of  **  The  Blossom  on  Earth's  Tree," 
note,  lii.  255. 
Coleridge  (Samuel  Taylor),  his  intuitive 
perception  of  the  power  and  expres* 
sion  of  the  German  language,  Ivii.  128. 

specimens  of  the«Tal3e-Talk"of, 

^  Ixi.  129.  remarks  on  the  long  inter- 
val which  often  takes  place  between 
the  earlier  productions  of  poets  and 
of  the  great  performances  on  which 
their  fame  depends,  f6.  indolence 
and  infirmity  of  purpose  prevented 
Coleridge  from  taking  that  position 
which  his  youthful  efforts  pi«dieted, 
129, 130.  fragmentary  character  of 
all  his  compositions,  130.  the  science 
of  psychology  the  chief  object  of  his 
contemplation,  ib.  habitually  de- 
tected state  of  mind — his  melancholy 
lines  on,  ib.  his  celebrity  as  a  con- 
verser,  or  rather  a  discourser,  ib.  his 
appearance  and  manner  while  dis- 
coursing, and  subjects  he  generally 
chose,  131-133.  characteristics  of 
the  « Table-Talk,"  and  ability  with 
which  it  is  edited,  133.  delighted  in 
argument,  133,  134.  fond  of  dis- 
cussing the  religious  opinions  of  indi- 
viduals and  sects,  134.  his  metaphy- 
sics was  to  illustrate  the  difference  be- 
tween reason  and  understanding,  135. 
his  discourses  principally  relate  to  re- 
ligious subjects;  ib.  his  zealous  advo- 
cacy of  the  Church  of  England,  ib. 
opinions  he  held  as  to  the  nse  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Church,  136.  op- 
posed to  Catholicism  and  Unitarian- 
ism,  ib.  his  opinions  respecting  the 
controversies  between  Protestants  and 
those  held  by  the  Oxford  school,  136, 
137.  his  remarks  on  the  tendency  and 
beauty  of  the  writings  of  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor, 137.  exercised  his  ingenuity  on 
biblical  subjects,  138.  learning  he 
acquired  from  the  study  of,  and  views 
he  entertained  regarding  the  authen- 
ticity of  part  of  the  Scriptures,  t6. 
his  opinion  on  inspiration,  138, 139. 
embraced  with  ardour  extreme  opi- 
nions on  politics,  139,  140.  on  de- 
mocracy as  a  proper  element  in  the 
constitution  of  a  state,  140,  141.  on 
the  absolute  sanctity  of  truth  in  po- 
litical as  well  as  individual  morahty, 
141, 142.  wrong  views  he  occasionally 
held  as  to  insubordination  to  the 
law,  142, 143.  on  the  strength  and 
majesty  of  the  law,  148.  meek  and 
charitable  spirit  which  usually  guided 
his  judgment  on  men's  motives  and 
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actions,  143, 1 44.  does  not  pronounce 
▼eiy  fiiTourable  jadgments  on  hu  con- 
temporariefl,  144.  his  remarks  on  Sir 
Junes  Mackintosh,  145.  had  little 
nmikrity  of  mind  or  taste  with  most 
of  hii  feUow-poets,  146.  appeared  to 
haTC  copied  from  Goethe,  146,  147. 
fab  pere^tion  and  power  of  melody 
was  pecnliar  and  incomparable,  147, 
148.  his  composition  compared  with 
Thomas  Campbell's,  148.  his  criti- 
cisms on  early  literature  expressed 
with  infinite  taste  and  accuracy  of  per- 
ception, 148.  differences  of  opinion 
which  prerail  regarding  his  lectures 
on  BhaJcBpere,  ib,  his  remarks  on 
Othdk>,  140,  150.  had  little  acute- 
nesB  in  rerbal  criticism,  with  illustra- 
tions from  Shakspere,  and  from  das- 
■cal  aothors,  150,  151.  defects  in 
the  editing  of  the  book,  152, 153.  ana- 
Ijais  of  hia  character,  153. 

CoKridge  (S.  T  ),  his  unjust  and  arrogant 
attadL  on  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  Ixii.  242. 
parallel  between  the  principles  and 
TiewB  inculcated  in  his  "^  Table-Talk," 
and  other  writings,  and  the  works  of 

,  Sir  James,  242-247.  possessed  of 
powers  which  he  never  could  reduce 
uto  order,  or  combine  into  system, 
247,  248. 

hia  views  aa  to  the  metres  used 

in  English  poetry,  Ixii.  301. 

CoUgny  (Gbwper  de,  Admiral,  1516- 
1572),  ascendancy  he  acquired  over 
Chalks  IX.  of  France,  Ixxx.  109.  ef- 
fect of  this  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Qneen-Mother  Catherine,  110. 

Cohn  (Alexander,  1526-1612),  his  ex- 
quisite nieamens  of  sculpture  and 
bia-relic»,  in  the  cathedral  of  Inns- 
brw^  Ixxv.  463,  464. 

Cohn.    SceCWM. 

CoUard  (M.  Royer),  <'  Fragments  des 
Lecturea  sur  les  (Euvres  de  Thomas 
Read,"  hi.  158  amd  160.     See  Reid. 

Collections  of  paintings  in  Britain,  Ixvii. 
403-415.     See  ArU  and  Artists. 

OoQector,  midor  the  new  poor-law,  a 
Mid  fhnctionarY — ^his  duties,  bdii.  526 . 

Coueies  at  Oxford — built  and  founded  as 
accessor *es  to  the  university,  liii.  386. 
eontraat  of  the  education  pursued  at 
bath,  386,  387.  fellowshipa  iup-their 
ifwndatioM,  emoluments,  duties,  and 
advanCagea  in  after-life,  394-398.  es- 
tabUunent  ei;  the  cause  of  the  degra- 
datioo  of  the  umversity,  398.  causes 
which  led  to  the  esUblishnient  of;  399. 
•kdA  of  the  system  in  foreign  uni- 


varsities,  399-404.  contrasted  with 
that  pursued  at  Oxford,  405-407. 

Ck)llegea— denominated,  in  the  middle 
ages,  guilds,  mysteries,  &c. — their  na- 
ture and  character,  Ixix.  86. 

Collegia!  system  pursued  at  Oxford,  in 
connection  with  its  university,  liii. 
386-389.  that  organised  in  Paris,  899- 
401.  at  Louvain,  402.  those  in  Ger- 
many, 403,  404.  their  methods  con- 
trasted, 404-406. 

Collegians — the  Tales  of^  with  extracts 
from,  Ui.  427-430. 

Collier  (Rev.  Arthur,  d.  1732),  Ms  "Cla- 
vis  Universalis,  or  New  Inquiry  after 
Truth,"  Ixviii.  339.  his  **  Specimen  of 
true  Philosophy,"  and  ^Logology,  a 
Treatise  on  the  Logos,"  ib,  **  Memmrs 
of  hb  Life  and  Writings,"  by  Robert 
Benson,  341-343.  See  Meiap^Hcal 
Tracts. 

(Jeremy,  1650-1726),  sketch  of 

his  life,  Ixxii.  517-519.  cliaracter  of, 
519,  520.  his  «« Short  View  of  the 
profaneness  and  immorality  of  the 
English  Stage,"  520-522.  controversy 
with  Congreve,  522-524. 

Collieries — condition  of  the  children  and 
adults  employed  in,  Ixxix.  133-138. 
See  Coal  Mines, 

CoUiers^wages  of,  about  Newcastle  and 
that  district,  li.  193. 

Collingwood  (Cuthbert,  Admiral,  Lord, 
1750-1810),  a  seaman's  sketch  of,  lii. 
135, 136. 

CoUins  (Anthony,  1676-1729),  his  Dis- 
course of  Free-Thinking,  li.  344. 
replied  to  by  Dr  Bentley,  344,  345. 

(John,  1624-1683),  sketch  of  his 

character  and  pursuits,  Ixxviii.  405, 
406.  valuable  collection  of  papers 
which  he  left,  and  now  preserved  in 
the  library  of  Shirbum  Castle,  Ox- 
fordshire, 406.  use  they  have  been 
of  in  establishing  £acts  connected  with 
Newton,  406,  407. 

(Dr),  his  complete  exposure  of 


slavery  in   his  ''Practical  Rules  to 

PUnters,"  for  the    management   of 

their  negroes,  Iv.  167,  and  note. 
Colm  (erroneously  printed  Colin  in  the 

''Review"),  his  connection  with  Sir 

Isaac  Newton,  Ivi.  18,  19. 
^  his  information  to  Hu^gen  of 

the  temporary  insanity  of  Sir  Isaac 

Newton,  note,  bdi.  396. 
Colman  Family — memoirs  of  the,  by 

Richard  Brinsley  Peake,  Ixxiii.  389. 

has  not  added  materially  to  the  value 

of  what  was  formerly  known,  389, 
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800.  Francis  Cohmui  related  to  the 
Puheney  fkmily,  891.  anecdotes  of 
that  family,  892-896.  George  Ck>l. 
man  the  elder  (1738-1794),  396. 
placed  under  the  care .  of  Lord  and 
Lady  Bath,  897.  his  progress  under 
their  care,  397-899.  disappointed  in 
his  prospects,  40(M04.  conducted 
the  Chnnaissem'  with  Bonnell  Thorn- 
ton, 404.  critique  on  his  literary 
works,  405-411.  character  of,  411, 
412.  George  Oolman  the  younger 
(1762-1886),  career  of,  418-418. 
friends  and  school  companions  of  the 
Oolmans,  418-422. 

Cologne  (city  o^  6(y  BB'  N.,  6"  56'  W.) 
remarks  on  its  Roman  origin  and 
ecclesiastical  goremment,  btrni.  141. 

Oolomho  in  Ceylon  (6^  58^  N.,  79*  54' 
£.),  account  of,  Izviti.  61. 

Colonial  policy  of  Great  Britain,  lir. 
880.  sugar  colonies  in  a  state  of 
bankruptcy,  880.  cause  of  the  dis- 
tress of  the  planters  and  merchants — 
imports  of  sugar  for  1828, 1829,  and 
1880,  832.  increase  of  its  growth  in 
foreign  countries,  888.  means  which 
the  planters  have  in  their  own  hands, 
for  their  relief,  334.  produce  of  the 
West  Indies  and  the  United  States, 

835.  prosperity  which  accompanied 
the  traffic  between  them,  t5.  ex- 
clusion of  the  produce  of  the  United 
States  prejudicial  to  the  colonies, 
336.     this  view  held  by  Mr  Pitt, 

836,  337.  direful  ravages  occasioned 
by  hurricanes,  and  the  non-intercourse 
with  the  United  States  for  procuring 
provisions,  337-389.  causes  which 
continue  these  restrictions,  339,  340. 
sound  views  of  Mr  Huskisson,  840. 
duties  on  articles  imported  into  our 
colonies  not  being  British  growth,  341, 
842.  amount  of  the  pecuniary  loss 
to  the  planters,  842,  343.  the  only 
true  and  direct  mode  of  yielding  relief, 
943.  modifications  introduced  by  the 
Act  1  Will.  IV.,  cap.  24, 344.  distance 
from  the  ports  of  America  to  those  of 
the  West  Indies,  ib,  policy  to  be 
adopted  in  repealing  the  restrictions 
on  their  trade,  345,  346.  duties  on 
sugar  and  several  other  articles  of 
coumial  produce  to  be  reduced,  346- 
348.  emancipation  of  the  slaves  ne- 
cessary, 348. 

of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  con- 


trasted, Ixxvii.  451,  452. 
C<^nie»— Remarks  on  the  principles  on 
whic^  the  trade  of  our  colonies  should 


be  regulated,  budi.  840.  British  Ludia 
not  sufficiently  looked  upon  as  part 
of  the  British  possessions,  840-848. 
claims  of,  upon  our  ju8tice--4reUtion 
of,  to  Britain,  848.  annual  revenue 
<  drawn  from,  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, 848,  844.  difference  between 
the  West  and  the  East  In^^  345. 
the  advocates  of  the  West  Indies  de- 
mand partial  favour,  846.  effects  of 
duty  on  the  growth  and  jnxMluoe  of 
the  sugar  cane  in  the  EUist  Indies, 
846-855.  sound  principles  laid  down 
by  the  House  of  Lords  regarding  the 
conduct  of  the  Legislature  towar&  the 
colonies,  355-357:  the  cotton  manu- 
factures of  British  India,  857-862.  its 
silk  trade,  and  the  duties  by  which  it 
is  affected,  362-866.  sUte  of  the 
West  India  colonies — beneficial  effect 
of  free  labour  in,  366,  867.  deficiency 
of  labour  in  Jamaica,  owing  to  the 
conduct  of  the  planters,  867-860. 
courses  open  to  them,  869,  370.  have 
attempted  to  compel  labour  when 
labourers  are  sufficient,  370-874.  the 
labouring  population  of,  rapidly  im- 
proving, 374,  375.  dubr  on  British « 
India  tobacco,  another  of  those  unjust 
distinctions,  876.  duties  on  spices, 
drugs,  &c.,  376.     resources  of  India, 

377,  378.  BritiBh  capital  must  be 
attracted  to  its  fields  of  production, 

378.  our  profound  ignorance  of  its 
resources  and  law  of  property,  879, 
880.  necessity  of  improvmg  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  Anglo-Indian  govern- 
ment, 380.  more  particularly  in  the 
working  of  the  land  revenue,  381, 882. 
as  also  having  a  detailed  survey  of  the 
provinces,  382,  383.  See  Import 
Duties, 

Colonies— of  no  use  to  a  mother  country 
were  trade  free  and  universal,  Ixxv. 
540,541. 

Colonisation  of  America — motives  to, 
Ixxi.  10,11. 

views  entertained  in  Elizabeth's 

reign  regarding,  Ixxi.  9, 10.  just  ob- 
servations of  Harriot,  10-12.  neces- 
sitv  of  emigration,  517-520.  Wake- 
field's theory  a  correct  principle,  520, 
521.  clearly  shows  the  great  evil 
arising  firom  giving  land  at  too  cheap 
a  rate  to  settiers,  524-527.  Mr 
Elliof s  statement  to  the  Colonial 
Secrrtary,  528-531.  progress  of,  on 
south  coast  of  Australia,  532-534. 
protection  of  the  Aborigines,  a  main 
feature  in  the  scheme,  534.    the  sub- 
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jcct  invMtigftted  bj  the  House  of 
GommonB,  535.  colonial  lands  and 
endgrmtion  commissiou  appointed,  t6. 
diHtteDce  between  the  plan  to  be  fol- 
lowed bj  the  eomimssion  and  the  ori- 
tinal  phin,  535-537.  evidence  of  Mr 
Wakefield  examined,  537-544. 
dooisatkMi  of  India — ^real  obstacles  to, 
Mil  470-476.     See  India, 

penal — ^viewed  in  relation    to 


eougruits  and  to  criminals,  Ivii.  33, 
34. 

Mmna  (Vittoria,  1490-1547),  one  of 
the  best  of  the  Italian  sonneteers,  Ix. 
359.  translation  of  her  sonnet  on  the 
death  of  hor  husband,  359. 

Gofendo  (river  of,  31*  40^  N.,  100«  O' 
W.),  impetuous  as  a  stream,  and  its 
banks  QBcnltivable,  bonriii.  184. 

Oshwr  changeableness  of  that  of  the 
cfaamdeon,  Ixxx.  438,  439.  obser- 
vable in  several  <^  the  Saurian  (proup, 
439.    causes  ci,  439,  440. 

Ooloored  Bodies — action  of  the  solar 
rajTB  on,  Izxvi.  313.  See  Photo- 
graphy, 

Cckuring — remarks  on  the  {ninciples 

.  dt  as  exem|^fied  bj  Fuseli,  liv.  175, 
176.  Fostth's  observations  on  that  of 
Titian,  177, 178.  of  Michael  Angelo, 
aad  of  Raphael,  178-181. 

I  D.    R.   Hay    on   harmonious, 

faocviiL  300.  princi|Mes  by  which  the  au^ 
thsr has  been  guided,302, 303.  analogy 
between  colour  and  sound,  304,  and 
806,  307.  proportional  powers  of 
the  three  primary  colours,  304,  305. 
filne  of^  to  the  art  of  painting,  307, 
806.  explanation  of  the  only  sure 
and  mctical  method  of  determining 
the  narmonious  colour  of  any  pig- 
ment, or  coloured  body,  309,  310. 
pR^cr  terms  to  be  used  in  describing 
eainin,  310.  the  three  primary 
colours  in  contrast  with  their  har- 
Bosdc  colours,  «6.  application  of 
the  art  of  de«gn  and  colouring  to 
maottfiictures,  311.  inferiority  of 
tbose  branches  of  British  manufacture 
to  those  of  France,  311.  cause  of, 
312.  applicability  of,  to  house-paint- 
ing, 813.     See  Form, 

OokMffs— Goethe's  theory  of;  Ixxii.  99. 
csBlcnts  of  the  book,  100.  olgects 
Qoethe  had  in  view  as  stated  in  the 
prclMe  of  Mr  Eastlake's  translation, 
106,  ld4.  analyns  of  Uiat  part  relat- 
iB|  to  i^ysiologieal  and  pathological 
eotoars,  104-106.  the  reUtkm  of 
osioar.to  shadow,  106-110.    theory 


of  accidental  or  harmonic  colours,  110- 
116.  of  physical  colours,  or  those 
produced  by  media  which  have  no 
ct^ours  themselves,  116-121.  Goethe's 
views  not  of  the  least  value  to  the 
artist,  121-127.  on  the  diffincUon  or 
inflection  of  Ught,  127-130.  of  che- 
mical colours,  130,  131.  why  did 
Goethe  imdertake  such  a  task  ?  131. 

Ck>lpo^s  (Sir  John),  noble  conduct  of,  in 
saving  one  of  ms  ofiScers  from  being 
haneed  by  mutineers,  box..] 52. 

Golquhoun  (George),  his  evidence  on 
the  navigation  of  the  Euphrates,  note^ 
Ix.  462.  and  on  the  effect  o^  on  the 
commerce  of  India,  465. 

(J<^),theMoor  and  the  Loch,  by, 

Ixxiv.  68  and  71.  quoted  on  grouse 
shooting,  1 00, 1 01 .  on  a  good  retriever, 

101. 102.  on  cats,  102.    on  fiidconry, 

102. 103.  on  eagles,  103. 
Ck>lumba  (521-597),  Mr  Wright's  re- 
marks on  the  learning  of,  IxxviiL  378, 
379. 

Ck>lumbia  or  Oregon  River  (53°  0^  N., 
116'  0'  W.),  course  of— iU  cascades, 
Ixxviii.  186.  quantity  of  water  it  dis- 
charges, 186. 

Combat-judicial — solemn  character  of, 
Ixxx.  231.  reputation  o^  increased 
by  several  combats,  231.  prohibited 
in  France,  ib,  last  instance  of,  in 
Engird,  231,  232. 

Coml^  (George)  on  the  Ck>nstitution  of 
Man ;  and  his  Moral  Philosophy,  or 
the  Duties  of  Man,  budv.  376.  See 
Phrenological  Etidc$, 

Ckimbinations  ammig  working  classes 
considered,  lix.  341.  See  Tradu 
Unions, 

among  workmen,    Ixvii.    210. 

See  Trades- Unions, 

object  of  the  workmen,  badx. 


201,  202.  insecurity  to  life  in  Ireland 
by  the  operation  of,  202.  their  re- 
pression necessary  for  good  govern- 
ment, 254,  255. 

Ck>mbined  action,  the  most  gigantic  ele- 
ment in  political  importance,  and  in 
the  progress  of  democracy,  IxxiL'  12. 
See  Democracy, 

Comets — motions  o^  left  unexplained 
bv  Laplace,  when  considering  that  all 
planets  are  formed  from  nebule,  h. 
99,101.  discovery  of  Encke's  and  Bie- 
la's,  102.  number  identified  as  revolv- 
ing,  102, 103.  these  will  be  increased 
when  data  is  furnished  for  perfect- 
ing the  theory  of  their  perturbations, 
103. 
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Couitto  .enigmMwith  whkh  their  physi- 
cal M|>ect  and  lawi  are  ooonectecC  Wiil 
18^.  appearance  of  their  nucleus, 
18«.  remarkable  recentlj  diicovered 
hci  oonnected  with  Enckc's  comet, 

■    ■    .the  approaching,  Ixi.  82.    fbre- 
knowleogo  which  astronomers  have 
over  other  phikM0Bhtrs»«6.    grandeur 
and  iMporianee  of  astronomy,  82-84. 
the  solar  ^yatMu,  and  the  cause  of  its 
•tahUity,  W.  8*,    laws  of  gravitation, 
85,    not  prope^  understood  unUl 
the  «soavfma  of  Newton,  86.   do  not 
lupee^l   Ihoee  wdividnal  characters 
K\,^^  thw  kle«Uty  may  he  deter- 
»ui*MHli*.    »anoer  of  their  appioach, 
WHi   Mluro  of  their  orbit,   86-88. 
luethod  ol^  determininff  whether  the 
MjiM  oowet  has  ever  a^peai«d  before, 
88-^,    jaHy  history  of,  and  discovery 
ok  that  of  UalWy,  9(M>3.   Newton  ex- 
plaina  the  means  of  determining,  by 
geonietrical  construction,  the  visible 
portion  of  the  path  of  a  body,  94. 
llaJley  undertook  to.  examine,  on  the 
pnnwple  kid  down  by  Newton,  the 
circumstances  attending  all  the  comets 
previously  recorded,  94-96.    succeeds 
^!L  .     endeavours,  96.     theory  and 
eflecte  of  gravitation,  97.    the  pro- 
Wem    of    three   bodies   aimlied   by 
Clairaut,  Lalande,  and  Lep^te,  to 
tHe  case  of  the  comet  of  1682,  98. 
immense  labour  which  such  an  in- 
quiry involved,  99.     iSnish  their  cal- 
culations,  ajd  present  their  labours  to 
wh«n^T^?  ^"^^    "^^    Predicate 

hv^J^^Y''  "^T^  first  observed 

106^  SJ^  of  Europe  in  1835,  104- 
j^'  cinjumstances  aUendinir  its  ao- 
P««»ace,  106^108       ^nT    -i^  ^*? 

•  «u«h^  &  ^ff  -^-} 

'nayhareon  n^r^*  "^««i,  said  to  exist, 

JO  ^lo^^^^  VO-112.  wiU have 

^i<^V«  comeCTo  J'Li^^.    account  of 

•{fear  to  be  mei^  !^  ^^\  ^^^"^^ 
JJ'5.J15.    are^Mr5^*««es  of  vapour. 


iBg  a  gradual 
?e,  116.     Biela's 


decrease  of 

^pit>duc6»L  iT-r^**^  ^.     — 
ParticuiarnSLr^Z^^  number 

i^  1 18-1^      ^^^^  the  Earth's  ays- 
^2^     ^heir    Hji^^^aflfordedby.lTO- 

^^iisions    enlaiige 


they  recede  from  the  sun,  and  theoriefl 
eonneeted  with  this  pbaiomenon,  123- 
125.  imaginary  influences  imputed 
to  them,  125-128. 

Comi— midnight  semade  of  the  Greeks 
described,  Ivi.  366. 

Comic  dramatists  of  the  Restoration, 
reviewed,  Ixxii.  490.  See  Congrw€ 
and  Wycherl^, 

Gomitia  Genturiata — milttary  institiL- 
tion  of— clasBes  into  which  it  was  di- 
vided, Ivi.  294,  295. 

Commerce  of  the  andcBl  Asiatie  and 
African    nations,  hx.    SO-iS.      See 

beneficial  inflnence  o(  hi.  310. 

resources  which  it  has  in  the  eastern 

islands,  ib, 

^ent  progress  of,  Ixiv.  168, 169. 

laws  regarding,  dionld  never  be 


exclusive,  but  founded  on  wise  1^^ 
lation,  Ixxi.  569,  570. 

influence  o(  in  increasing  the 


comforts  and  luxuries  of  a  people, 
Ivi.  69. 

state  of,  in  Great  Britain,  in 


1833,  Iviii.  49.    See  JfafMc/acfcii 

fuid    manufactures    of   Great 


Britain,  Iv.  421.     speculations  as  to 
the  ruinous  state  of,  421,  422.    their 
conclusions  false  in  fkcts  and  in  theorf, 
422.    Mr  Poulett  Thomfuson's  (after- 
wards Lord  Sydenham)  vindicatinsi  of 
our    commercial    policy,    422,    423. 
Alderman  Waithman's  hypothesis  as 
to  the  supposed  decline  of,  423.    mode 
in  which  the   value  of  the  exports 
is  declared,  t&.    value  of  the  expiu-ts 
in  1810,  424,  425.    table  of  the  fo- 
reign trade  fmn  1810  to  1832,  424. 
value  of  the  exports  from  Ireland, 
i5.     increase  of  those  employed  in 
the  cotton  manufacture,  425.     plain 
principles  attendant  on  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  cotton,  with  an  increase  of 
demand,  425,  426.     official  value  of 
cotton  goods  and  yams  exported  in 
1814  and  1631,  426.    tabular  view  of 
the  cost  of  producing  the  different 
kinds  of  cotton  yams  in  1812  and 
1830,  427.    table  of  the  value  of  the 
imporU  in  1810  and  in  1830,  429. 
Poulett  Thompson  on  the  increase  of 
the  shipping  of  this  country,  and  on 
its  em^yment,  429-431.     supposed 
flourishing  state  of  manufactures  in 
France,  compared  with  the  supposed 
dedine  in  Britain,  432.     progress  of 
the  cotton  manufacture  in  France  with 
its  progress  in  Britain,  from  1822  to 
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1831,  4S3.  state  of  the  American 
trade,  t&.  report  by  a  committee  of 
Congress  on  the  evils  attendant  on 
its  protective  tariff,  434.  positive 
loss  to  our  exp<H^  tiade  with  France, 
b^  the  high  duty  we  place  oa  their 
wmes,  485-487. 

Commerce  in  Holland — the  rise,  pro- 
mas,  and  decline  of,  li,  418.  See 
Holland. 

— ^—  and  manu&ctures  of  Switzer- 
land, bdv.  168.     See  Switzerland, 

Commercial  Class— progressive  influence 
o^in  liberal  governments,  budi.  39-47. 

— ^—  Reform — ^progress  of,lxxviii.  6, 8. 

Policy — bill  for  reducing  and 

ttmpU^ng  the  duties  en  a  long  list 
of  articles,  Iv.  627.  duty  on  hemp, 
ib.     on  currants,  ib,    on  raisbs,  f6. 

Commearcial  (recent)  policy  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, It.  421.     See  Commerce. 

Tariffs  and  Regulations  of  the 

several  States  of  Europe  and  America, 
compiled  by  Mr  Macgregor,  and  print- 
ed bj  the  British  (Government,  bcxix. 
105.     See  German  ZoUverein, 

Commission  of  naval  inquiry — its  origin 
and  efKscts,  box.  42. 

on  Irish  Railways,  box.   156. 

See  RaUwam* 

Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
facxv.  106.     See  Education. 

Commodus  (Lucius  iElius  Aurelius,  Em- 
peror, 161-192),  supposed  influence 
he  bad  in  the  early  propagation  of 
Christianity,  bdi.  147,  148. 

Common  Prayer  Book  of  Richard  Bax- 
ter— debate  with  M(»rley  and  Gunning 
as  to  the  slterations  in,  after  the  ac- 
cession of  Charles  II.,  btx.  194, 196. 
SeeBodrtor. 

Commons  (Land),  liable  to  be  divided  in 
Scotland,  and  simple  course  pursued 
in  law,  U.  129, 130. 

-  supposed  advantages  to  labour- 
boroerinff  on  them  have  turned 
out  to  their  aisadvantage,  Ixiii.  608. 
(British  House  of)»  considered 


as  a  scho(^  for  Mnnng  up  the  younger 
scions  of  the  upperhouse  as  statesn^ 
lii.  236-237. 

contrasted,  as  a  school  for  states- 


manship, with  that  of  the  Lords,  Ivi. 
161, 162. 

observations  on,  as  a  school  in 


which  peers  ou^t  to  enter  before  tak- 
ii^  their  seats  m  the  House  of  Peers, 
bav.  246.  influence  of,  when  at 
variance  with  the  Upper  House^  246, 
247. 


Commons  (House  of),  requisites  for  be* 
ing  a  leading  member  in  it,  Ixvii. 
166. 

I  i  powers  which  it  possesses,  and 
duty  of,  in  case  the  Crown  and  the 
Lords  do  not  concur  in  the  measures 
it  deems  necessary  for  the  public 
good,  Ixi.  8-10.  conference  bet^green 
the  two  houses  on  debatable  measures 
considered,  19,  20.  See  Briiieh  Con- 
stitution, 

governments  of  this  country  must 


be  decided  hj  it,  bdii.  266. 

errors  its  members  have  foUen 


into  in  thdr  impatience  to  reform 
abuses,  be.  236-244.  See  FairUa- 
ment. 

members  of,  paid  by  their  consti- 


tuents in  Charles  II.'s  reign,  bcdx. 
76.  want  of  punctmality  in  their  at- 
tendance at  the  House,  77.  mode  of 
punishment  fw  their  non-attendance^ 
ib,  their  disputes  with  the  House 
of  Lords,  78,  70. 

c<MTuption  of,  for  a  century  after 


the  Revolution,  Iviii.  243,  244. 

corruption  of,  in  the  reigns  <^ 


George  I.  and  U.  Ixxx.  638,  640. 
sketch  of,  during  Oeoige  Sel 


wyn's  time,  Ixxx.  2. 

pow^  possessed  b^  country  at- 


torneys in  influencing  its  members, 
Ixxx.  487. 

position  of  it,  in  18379  bcv.  270. 


See  State  of  Partiee. 

workmg  ci,  considered  in  the 


years  1832  to  1836,  bdL  186.    See 
Lords  and  Parliament. 

business  done  in,  during  the 


session  of  1843-1844,  box.  477, 47& 
Committee  of,  on    the    poor 


laws  in  Ireland,  Ixvi.  198.  three  re- 
ports by,  ib.  recommendations  con- 
tained m  them,  199.  decide  against 
the  applicability  of  English  workhouses 
to  Ireland,  ib,  recommend  that  those 
who  desire  to  emigrate  ^uld  be  fhr- 
nished  with  the  means  of  doing  so, 
199,  200.  classes  enumerated  for 
whom  entire  maintenance  is  to  be  pro- 
rided  by  the  State,  201.  reasons  for 
recommending  voluntarv  associations, 
202,  203.  have  exduded  the  able- 
bodied  from  the  scheme  of  national 
diarity,  204. 

Common  law — reform  in,  by  the  Re- 
formed Parliament,  IviiL  208. 

Commonsense  considered  in  regard  to 
perception,  lii.  200-207.  SeePr0M|>- 
tion. 
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Commonsense — a  certain  portion  of,  in- 
destmctible  in  erery  unman  mind, 
Ixviii.  300. 

Commonwealth  of  England — ^lise  and 
progress  of,  dnring  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period,  Iv.  307. 

Communes — progress  of  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the^  Mii.  473. 

'- —  Guizofs  account  of  the,  Ixvii. 

369. 

formation  of,  coincident  with  the 

first  crusade,  bmx.  29. 

Commimion — ^viewof  its  efficacy  in  man's 
regeneration,  Ixiii.  62,  63. 

Commutation  of  Taxes — ^proposed  tax 
on  property  and  income,  Ivii.  143. 
See  Tixxaiion. 

Comnena  (Princess  Anna,  1083-1148), 
character  and  ambition  of— style  and 
composition  of  her  work,  Iv.  202, 
203. 

Como  (^W  O'  N.,  9*  16'  E.),  beautiful 
position  of  the  town  and  lake,  Ixxv. 
459.  description  of  the  road  con- 
structed along  its  eastern  shore,  459. 

Comoro  Islands  (12*  30'  8.,  44*  30'  E.), 
described,  Ixriii.  48,  49. 

Companies  (Trading),  which  were  formed 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.  of  England, 
Iriii.  402,  403. 

— '■ (Joint-Stock),  considered,  Ixiii. 

419.     See  Joint  Stock  Banks. 

Compensation  for  the  value  of  a  slave 
considered,  in  case  the  emancipation 
bill  passes,  Ir.  174-178. 

Competency  and  Independence  the  de- 
sire and  the  aim  of  the  human  heart, 
bod.  233. 

Complaints  and  proposals  regarding  tax- 
ation, Ivii.  434.     See  Taxation. 

Composition— the  collocation  of  Greek 
writers  in  their,  liv.  42. 

critique  on  the  false  taste  dis- 
placed in  the  writings  of  Channing 
and  others,  Ixix.  214-230. 

Comte  (M.  Auguste),  allows  that  Ben- 
tham's  doctrines  on  utility,  in  relation  to 
virtue,  individuals,  and  the  well-being 
of  society,  however  true,  are  a  far 
way  off  firom  being  realised,  note,  Ixi. 
373. 

Course  of  Poative  Philosophy, 

Ixvii.  271.  contrasted  with  Professor 
Whcwell's  Inductive  Science,  274  M. 
Comte  avows  himself  an  atheist,  275, 
27  6.  on  the  Cosmogony  ofLaplace,  276- 
278.  divisions  into  which  he  divides 
his  woric,  278,  279.  meaning  of  the 
term  "  positive  philosophy,"  279-283. 
classification  of  the  sciences,  283-286. 


divides  mathematics  into  abstract  and 
concrete,  286.  doctrine  and  applica- 
tion of  mathematical  analysis,  287- 

^  290.  definition  of  astronomy,  290- 
292.  his  views  of  sidereal  astronomy, 
292-297.  and  approves  of  the  cosmo- 
gony of  Laplace,  297-302.  distin- 
guishes physics  and  chemistry  by  three 
general  considerations,  302,  303.  ma- 
thematical analysis  in  physical  re- 
searches, 203,  304.  treats  of  the  ra- 
tional formation  and  true  use  of  hypo- 
theses, 304,  305.  his  knowledge  of 
optics  imperfect,  305,  306.  as  also, 
of  the  power  of  the  undulatory  theory, 
506,  307. 

Conception  (town  of,  36^  48'  S.,  72*  W 
W.),  destruction  of,  by  the  earthquake 
of  1835,  Ixix.  490,491. 

Concessions  by  an  illiberal  politician  to 
liberal  measures,  have  never  their 
proper  weight,  IviiL  111,  112. 

Condorcet  (Marie-Jean-Antoine-Nicolas 
Caritat,  Marquis  de,  1743-1794),  bis 
eminence  as  a  mathematician,  and  in 
ethical  and  political  sciences,  Ixxix. 
294.  viewed  by  phDosophers  as  their 
chief,  after  the  death  of^  D'Alembcrt, 
ib.  committed  suicide  by  swallowing 
opium,  309. 

Conductors  (Lightning),  applied  to  build- 
ings by  the  ancients,  Ixxx.  451-464. 
at  the  present  time,  456-460.  im- 
portance of,  466-467.  best  kind  of, 
and  method  of  using  them,  471,  472. 
See  Lightning. 

Conduitt  (Mr),  on  the  renewal  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton's  habits  and  state  of 
mind,  Ivi.  16. 

Confessions  of  Faith — what  efficacy  be- 
longs to,  in  producing  uniformity  of 
belief?  liv.  239-241. 

Confession  (Private),  in  the  Lutheran 
church,  as  described  by  Madame  Scho- 
penhauer at  the  latter  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  Ixxvii.  156, 157- 

Confessor — doctrine  of  the  Chinch  of 
Rome,  that  the  guDt  of  a  layman  rests 
upon  him  if  he  misleads,  Ixxvii.  492. 

Confidence  of  success — instance  of,  Ixviii. 
101. 

Confirmation — mis-statement  of  the  Rev. 
Edward  Irving  as  to  the  ordinance  of, 
liii.  301. 

remarks  on  the  views  held  on 

the  subject  of,  by  the  Oxford  divines, 
Ixxvi.  491,  492. 

Con^egational  church  at  Perth — address 
o^in  1836,  on  American  slaverv,  bdii. 
135, 136. 
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Congregational  SjBtem  of  Church  Go- 
vernment contrasted  with  that  of  the 
Territorial,  Ixxix.  231,  232. 

Congreve  (William,  1672-1729),  drama- 
tic works  of,  budi.  514.  success 
which  attended  them,  514-517.  con- 
troversy with  Jeremy  Collier,  517- 
524.  station  he  held  in  society,  524- 
526.  Pope's  Iliad  dedicated  to  him, 
526.  his  attachment  to  Mrs  Brace- 
girdle,  526, 527.  eccentric  friendship 
with  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough 
— ^his  will,  527.  hurial  of,  527,  52S. 
Wycherley  and  he  contrasted,  528. 

the  1< 


love  of  wit  the  great  cause 
wl^  the  theatre  was  attended  in  his 
day,  Ixxviii.  384. 

Conic  Sections — consist  of  ellipse,  para- 
bola* and  hyperbola,  and  the  laws  by 
wbidi  these  forms  are  regulated  in 
matter,  Ixi.  87,  88. 

Coningsby ;  or,  the  New  Generation, 
(a  novel),  quotation  from,  on  Tory 
partisanship,  Ixxx.  476.  See  Young 
England, 

Connell  on  Tithes — quotedas  to  the  case 
of  the  monks  m  Cambuskenneth 
against  Lord  Fleming,  Ixiii.  157, 
158. 

ConnoisMur — difference  between  being  a, 
regarding  another's  performance  and  I 
his  own,  Ixxvi.  530,  531. 

ConoUy  (Lady  Louisa),  her  account  of , 
the  death  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald, 
liv.  140, 141. 

^—  (Lieut.  Arthur), hisioumey  to  the 
north  of  India,  overland  from  England, 
through  Russia,  Persia,  and  A&hanis- 
tan,  Ix.  54.  led  by  his  guides  far  into 
the  desert  of  the  Turkomans,  54,  55. 
sketch  of  his  route  to  Asterabad — 
character  of  the  Turkomans,  55.  es- 
capes, and  pursues  his  journey  by 
Herat ;  but  detained  at  Meshed  (Mu- 
ahed),  t5.  melancholy  condition  of 
the  province  of  Meshea,  56,  57.  ar- 
rives at  Herat,  and  detained  by  a  defi- 
ciency of  funds,  57.  generously  assist- 
ed by  Syed  Syed  Muheen  Shah, 
and,  under  his  guidance,  reaches  the 
neighbourhood  of  Candahar,  58.  no- 
tice of  that  part  of  the  country,  58, 
59.  pursued  by  the  governor  of  the 
country,  but  concealed,  59.  state 
of  society  there,  ib,  remains  in  the 
Valley  of  Pisheen  some  days,  59. 
croases  the  hills  of  Ajrum  and  Mu- 
•aOaiffh,  t6.  arrives  at  Quetta,  and 
introduced  to  the  governor,  ib.  ac- 
count of  their  dinners,  59, 60.    enters 


the  pass  of  Bolaun,  and  description  of 
it,  60.  pass  of  Cundye,  ib.  crosses 
the  Indus  near  Shikarnoor,  61.  at 
last  arrives  at  Hissar,  w,  obstacles 
which  the  tract  of  country,  from  Can- 
dahar, offers  to  an  overland  invasion 
of  India,  ib.  project  of,  considered, 
61-66.     See  India. 

Conquest  of  Scinde,  Ixxix.  476.  See 
ScinKie. 

Conscience — speculations  as  to  how  far 
it  exerts  an  influence  on  private  and 
public  life,  laws,  and  liberties,  liv. 
197-205. 

freedom  of— -the  happiest  oppor- 
tunity for  establishing  it  lost  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Iv.  293. 

liberty  of— desire   of   Charles 

II.  to  allow  it,  frustrated  by  his 
ministers  and  the  Episcopal  clergy, 
kx.  195, 196. 

or  judgment — the  view  held  by 


divines  that  it  is  utterly  corrupted 
and  debased,  Ixi.  59,  60. 

and  reason^  their  provinces  dis- 


tinct, Ixxii.  215. 

Consciousness — views  of  ancient  and 
modem  philosophers  as  to  the  &culty 
of,  lii.  162.  Aristotle's  the  correct  view, 
note,  166.  truth  or  fiilsehood  of,  in 
assuring  the  reality  of  a  material 
world,  198-200.     See  Perception. 

Sir  John  HerscheFs  argument 

that  efort  is  the  result  of,  examined, 
Iviii.  181,  182. 

Conservatism — express  meaning  of  the 
term,  as  applied  to  the  Tory  party, 
bull.  258-260. 

Conservatives — strength  of  the  party  on 
their  accession  to  office  in  1841,  Ixxx. 
474.     See  Tory. 

working  of  their  political  conduct, 

bdi.  170-184.     See  A$$o€iaticn$, 

Consistorial  Court  of  Scotland — accused 
of  being  rash  in  granting  divorces,  li. 
117. 

Constabulary  (Irish),  character  o^  Ixvi. 
237. 

Constance,  council  of  (1414) — their  con- 
demnation of  the  views  of  Jerome  of 
Prague,  John  Huss,  and  Wydiffe, 
Ivi.  244.  perfidy  of^  in  violating  the 
safe  conduct  of  Huss,  and  condemn- 
ing Jerome  and  Huas  to  the  flames, 
244. 

Constantine  (Grand  Duke  of  Russia), 
his  arbitrary  conduct  and  atrocitiet  in 
Pdand,  Iv.  249,  250.  letter  to  the 
grand  councU  of  Warsaw  on  his  retreat 
to  Russia  in  1830,  253. 
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CoDstantine  (Grand  Duke  of  Russia), 
his  tyranmcal  and  brutal  conduct  to 
the  rolc»,  before  the  Revolution  of 
1830,  Ixxix.  382,  383. 

OoQstantine  the  Great  (Flayius  Var- 
ious, 274-337),  the  resolute  reform- 
er, as  well  as  nursing  &ther,  of  the 
church,  bcxi.  233. 

Constantinople  (city  of,  41*  29^  N.,  28* 
58'  £.),  as  described  by  Mr  Quin,  Ixii. 
122. 

■  the  grand  bazaar  of,  as  described 

by  Mr  Willis,  bdi.  353-365. 

residence  at,  bdv.    125.    See 


Walih, 

change  of  the  habits  of  its  po- 


pulation, bdy.  147. 

Conrtantinopolitan  Biblical  MSS. — ob- 
servations on,  Ixxii.  153-157. 

CSonstitution — ^the  principles  on  which 
every  mixed  government  must  found 
itSylxi.  1-7.  Bee  British  ConttittUion. 

— -^-  (British),  notices  of  its  progress 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  Izviii. 
130-176.     See  Temple, 

Constitutional  rights  of  Great  Britain — 
comparison  of  the  causes  out  of  which 
they  arose,  liiL  530.  inheritance  to 
the  British  throne  ma^  be  changed  or 
limited  by  act  of  Parliament,  531. 

■  questions— erroneous  views  held 

as  to  what  they  consist  of.  Hi.  142, 
143. 

•charter  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 


Iv.  220.     See  Poland, 

Consnbstantiation — objections  to  Lu- 
ther*s  doctrine  of,  Ixviii.  299. 

Consumption — what  influence  has  the 
change  oi  climate  on  ?  Ixxvi.  437. 
when  fullv  formed,  is  almost  univer- 
sally fatal,  t6.  precursory  disorder 
termed  tubercular  cachexy,  438.  in- 
iuenoe  of  a  change  of  climate  at  this 
stage,  439-441.  general  complexion 
of  the  plan  of  treating  this  fearfiil  dis- 
ease, 441,  442. 

■  cHmate  to  which  victims  of  this 

appaling  complaint  were  formerly  sent, 
Ixxviii.  49. 

Contemporary  history,  by  Sir  John 
Walsh,  hriu.  239.     See  Walsh. 

Conti  (Abbe  Anthony  Sdinnella,  1677- 
1749),  Leibnitz's  letters  to,  on  the 
controversy  with  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
note^  IvL  25,  26. 

(Azzurini),   imp<»*tant   papers 

which  his  correspondence  supplies  re- 
garding the  aJair 3  of  the  F^tender, 
&U.27.  character  and  history  of  him- 
self and  his  father,  2a. 


a«  e«rljr  ^  j^.  J^^**"  ^ho  join  at 
Von-v-ersations  on  nni;ti<..i  — 
^«  Marcel.  chaSteSUwrT  "' 
Conversation— Sir  Jam^Mlit-  1    , 
_o«^e  true  tone  of S,'JS?»^'» 

Convert — Bishop  Helw>v/>n  tu 

of  educating  Wo»«^S  **  '•eeearity 
lii.  467-468^         ^  e««»«ivouring  to, 

"^S^tLS^ri.  ^^  defined  ^ 

Convicts(British)  andnefrro'ala^**^ 

condition  contrasted,  Iv   TTJ^^^^'^^^ 
Convivial  entertainments  of  TkI  «      . 

Convo€»tion— privileir*»o  -.i^^^** 
retains  at  0M^^7J-'>4^  ""^^ 

of  the  English  M^JL,  f£: 

by  Lord  Henle/lvi!'2?l^-P«>P*«ed 

^"n^Thilt^Vd-e^tJ-^H^-W. 

cjs^'i^terr^-lfr"- 

1795).  violent  '^n^^^'^^^iO- 
ment  by  the  Qn^]^J;*^.r^gi- 
tion,  lx«.  664.  appSnted^"^**- 
of  State,  Mid  lead^*^?  5f°  *|*»«'tt7 
Commons,  in  1706,  570  jf  **«»»  of 
of  his  judgment  on  thai  f.?^?f  "^«« 
of  Cumberland,  B73     u,rJ^fP^e 

exammation  of  the  Anf!^T^^^^^«al 
thers,  note,  Ixxx.  320  ^*^^«  ^a- 

Conyngham  (L«rd  Albew\  •.• 
tion  of  Sprndler-s  nS^o*"*»U- 
71.     Wilt  have   fouSd  &!**'   J*i. 
^^ons  for  translatiJ„.^,.»»«Ue. 

Cooidonia  River  (©•  2(y  v  ^ 

cultivated  countrv  ♦k      •  ^*  l>f^  H*  \ 
flows,  Iv.  416^^  ^^'^^H  wki^>l 
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Cook  (Capi.   James,    1738.1779),   his 
inctue  of  tlie  New  Zealaoden,  Iri. 

334. 

his  h^  opinioiK^  tbeinhsbi- 

tants  <^  the  Marquesas  Idands,  faczix. 
48,  and  of  the  Tahitian  females,  63. 
mlea   for   presenring   the 


health  of  seamoi,  box.  138, 139. 
-  (Mr),  on  the  improved  state  of 


trade  m  1833,  Iviii-  59. 

Cooke  (Gkorge  WinsroTe),  his  memoirs 

of  Lford  B<3uighr«]lce,  Ixii.  1^36.     See 

♦ (SirAnthonj,1606-1576),claBBi- 

eal  aoqnirements  of  his  daughters,  Ixr. 

9,10. 
CoMx  (on  the  Niger),  traffic  earned  on 

hj  iU  inhabitants,  IxadL  469-473. 
Cooper  (C.  P.),  bis  account  of  the  most 

nnportaat  public  records  of  Great 

Britain,  &c.  &c.,  Ivi.  177.     See  Re- 

^  (James  Fennimore),  remarks  on 
the  characteristics  of  his  novels-~de- 
scription  of  American  scenerj  and  In- 
diaa  Hfe,  bd.  23,  24. 

his  History  of  the  Nayr  of  the 


United  States,  bai.  120.  chaiacter 
of  the  work,  128-180,  and  169, 170. 
SeeiVat^^. 
Coote  (Sir  Eyre,  1726-1783),  bis  ser- 
▼iots  in  Inua,  budr.  199.  loved  by 
the  natiTe  soldiers — anecdote  of  one, 

200. 
Copan(14*'  38'  N.,  88*  43'  W.),  descrip. 
tioD  of  the  mined  city  o£^  in  Central 
America,  Ixxr.  398-404.  See  Ameriea^ 

Copenhagen  (city  of;  65*  89^  N.,  12*  11' 
£.),  described  by  Mr  John  Barrow, 

fix.  379. 

Copovieus  (Nicbdas,  1473>1M3)  and 

^QcHIeo  (1 564>1642),  diiferent  manner 
in  which  their  discoveries  were  re- 
ceired  by  the  Church,  Ixri.  127. 

Copleiione  (Edward,  Bidiop,  b.  1776), 
views  of,  on  the  nature  of  subscription, 
refuted,  Ux.  504,  505. 

on  the  institution  of  workhouses, 

buDT.  IS,  14. 

Copper-sheeting  of  ships — ezperiments 
by  Sir  H.  Davy,  to  render  it  nega- 
tirely  ele^cal,  and  so  prevent  corro- 
■ton— onsuccessfiil  by  being  innoxious 
to  weeds  and  shell-fish,  bdii.    128- 

182. 
Coptic  language  (modem),  radical  iden- 
ilU  of;  with  the  old  Egyptian  dialect, 
fill.  382.    necessity  or  having  a  good 
lexicon  of,  383. 


Coptic  language  in  its  ancient  and 
present  state,  Ivii.  471,  472. 

and    Nubian    languages  —  no 

affinity  between  them,  Ix.  307,  808, 

Coral  ishnds  (in  the  Pacific  ocean),  ex- 
plored by  Captain  Beechey  in  1826» 
liii.  214.    theory  of  their  formation, 

215.  216.     number  of  their  inhabi- 
tant, and  supposed  total  population, 

216.  migrations  of  the  people,  216, 

217.  . 

animals — their  economy,  IxviiL 

49,50. 

Cordova  (Don  Antonio  de),  his  survey 
of  the  Straits  of  Ma^baen — memo- 
rials found  of  him,  Ixix.  470. 

Corduan,  lightbouse  of  (on  the  coast  of 
France) — small  expense  o£»  with  using 
a  lens  apparatus,  compared  with  those 
of  the  Bell-Rock  and  Tarbet-Ness  in 
ScoUand,  Ivii.  189. 

Corehouse  ((George,  Lord  of  Session  in 
Scotland),  his  observations  and  re- 
marks on  the  breaking  of  the 
enemy's  line  at  Lord  Rodney's  victory 
of  1782,  li.  14. 

Corinna  (living  B.C.  500),  her  conces- 
sion that  female  poetry  was  inferior 
in  masculine  vigour,  Iv.  184.  fhig- 
ments  of  her  poetiy  which  remain, 
200. 

Com — enlightened  policy  of  Holland  in 
having  free  trade  in,  h.  425,  426. 

causes  of  the  increase  of  the 

quantity  of,  Iv.  59. 

duties— question  of  tbe,  one  of 


the  most  important  and  difficult  to 
handle,  Ivii.  448. 

rents  bdonging  to  corporations 


and  endowments,  have  they  been  faith- 
fully raised  and  applied  ?  Iviii.  484- 
487. 

estimated  quantity  of,  consumed 


in  Great  Britain  in  1760  and  in  1835, 
bdi.  321, 322.     See  Agrieukurt, 

and  agricultural  bills  passed  in 


1842,  considered,  Ixxvi.  250-255. 

calculated  increased  cost  of,  in 


the  years  1839,  1840,  and  1841,  as 
compared  with  1835,  Ixxvii.  806. 

opinion  of  Francis  Homer  on 


the  necessity  of  freedom  of  trade  in, 
bumii.  292,  298. 

sliding  scale  of-— cautious  con- 


duct of  agriculturists  in  regard  to, 
Ixxx.  491.  influence  of,  on  Uie  price 
of  wheat,  ib.  limit  the  supply  of 
food,  ib.  Lord  Howick's  (Earl  Gray) 
observations,  in  1844,  on  the  ah* 
lute  repeal  (rf*,  491>  402. 
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C<Mm — embargo  laid  on  its  exporta* 
tioii)  by  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  Ixxx. 
585. 

Com  Laws — ^inflict  the  most  serious  evils 
on  this  country,  Iviii.  60.  agricultu- 
rists not  benefited  by  them,  61.  many 
interests  involved  in  their  settlement, 
271.  great  advantage  of  having  pro- 
visions at  a  low  rate,  272.  arguments 
used  by  those  who  think  that  the  du- 
ties should  not  be  lowered^  ^73-275. 
amount  of  duty  to  be  determined  by 
the  burdens  laid  on  the  agriculturists, 
275.  foreign  com  should  not  be  ad- 
mitted free  of  all  duty,  ib.^  restric- 
tions on  com  maintam  prices  at  a 
forced  elevation,  276.  evil  influence 
they  have  on  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  277.  amount  of  com  imported 
from  the  year  1815  to  1832,  278.  a 
fixed  duty  most  compatible  with  a 
healthy  trade,  279.  effect  of  the  pre. 
sent  laws  on  the  price  of  bullion,  and 
on  English  manufactures,  279,  280. 
minimum  cost  price,  per  quarter,  from 
Warsaw  to  London,  283.  prices  of  fo- 
reign and  British  com,  282-290.  as- 
sertion .that  agriculture  has  retro- 
graded unfounded,  290-295.  present 
favourable  opportunity  of  modify- 
ing our  system  of,  295,  296.  bene- 
ficial results  which  would  follow  from 
the  change,  296-298.  expediency  of 
granting  a  drawback  on  exportation  of 
com,  299.  agricultural  interest  insep- 
arable from  that  of  the  other  classes, 
300, 301.  no  necessity  for  concluding 
that,  if  they  are  modified,  a  deduction 
should  be  made  from  the  rents,  301. 
rents  wUl  be  decidedly  hig^her  when 
they  are  modified,  303.  illusion  in 
supposing  that  landlords  have  suffered 
severely  since  the  peace,  t6.  ab- 
surdity in  predicating  that,  if  we  regu- 
larly imported,  we  may  be  suddenly 
deprived  of  supplies,  and  reduced  to 
great  distress,  304.  table  of  the 
quantities  of  the  different  sorts  of 
roreign  com  imported  in  1831,  305. 
answer  to  the  objection,  that  the  im- 
portation duty  could  not  be  levied 
m  scarce  years,  306.  duty  of  Parlia- 
ment to  discuss  the  question  dispas- 
sionately, 307. 

— ^—  on  the  probable  effect  of  their 
repeal  on  the  condition  of  the  peasant, 
Ix.  70,  71. 

proposed  alteration  of  these  du- 


ties, would  be  beneficial  to  the  revenue 
of    the    country,    Ixxiv.    624,    525. 


summary  of  the  answers  from  th^ 
British  consuls  abroad  r^ardin|; 
the  quantities  likely  to  be  export- 
ed to  Great  Britain  if  the  ports 
were  kept  open,  526.  would  not  af- 
fect the  agricultural  interests,  527. 
extract  from  Mr  Tooke's  history  of 
prices,  527,  528.  effects  which  the 
opening  of  our  ports  would  have  on 
the  cultivation  of  grain  on  the  conti- 
nent, 528-530. 

Com  Laws — ^motives  which  induced  Sir 
Robert  Peel  to  bring  in  his  alteration 
on  them  in  1842,  Ixxv.  190,  191. 
his  measure  prohibitory,  192.  price 
of  foreign  wheat  at  Jersey,  192, 193. 
fixed  duty  infinitely  superior  to  that  of 
thesliding  scale,  194.  what  effect  would 
a  permanent  prohibition  have  had 
upon  Great  Britain,  compared  with  the 
rates  of  duty  since  1828  ?  194,  105. 
effect  of  a  moderate  fixed  rate,  195, 
196.  principle  on  which  the  rate  of 
wages  depends,  196-201.  effect  of 
the  Tariff  on  pasture  lands,  209. 

the  landed    proprietors  would 

have  been  wealthier  had  these  laws 
not  existed,  Ixxviii.  6. 

enhance  the  price  of  butchers' 


meat,  &c.,  Ixxx.  88. 

policy  of  the  Dutch  in  allow- 


ing  fr^e  trade  in  com,  Ivi.  70,  71.  Dr 
Chalmers  views  on  the  modification  of 
these  laws,  71. 

Anti-Com-Law  Lea^e  fbo&shly 


charged  with  having  or^inated  the 
stoppage  of  work  in  the  manufactur- 
ing  districts,  Ixxvik  212. 

progress  the  League  has  made, 


bttviii.  537,  538. 
Corn-Law  Rhymes — characteristics  of, 
Iv.  339.  remarks  on  the  difficulties  which 
hamper  and  stunt  man's  growth,  840- 
344.  excellency  in  what  the  Rhymer 
writes  is  its  being  genuine,  345.  ex- 
tract fit)m,  on  *«  Commercial  Reform," 
346.  brave  heartedness  of,  347.  little 
novelty  in  his  political  economy,  347- 
349.  his  political  feeling,  and  poetry, 
349,350.  extract  on  *«  Tune,"  350.  his 
faults  pointed  out,  351, 352.  extracts 
from,  on  the  "  Grinder,"  on  the 
**  Poacher,"  353.  on  «  Sabbath,"  354. 
condition  of  the  working  man,  355- 
357.  in  his  «  ViUa^  Patriarch" may 
be  traced  the  mdiments  of  a  tmly 
great  idea,  357,  358.  should  be  read 
by  the  aristocracy  and  by  the  class 
who  are  not  workmen,  359,  360. 
valediction  on,  360,  861. 
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Com-Law  Rhjmes—the  «  Splendid  Vil- 
lage," &c  be.  67.  Beef:ilwtt(Ebenezery 

CTomelis  (in  Java),  battle  of,  in  1811,  li. 
403.     anecdote  regarding,  403,  404. 

Cornwall  (county  of,  50°  28'  N.,  4"  55' 
W.),  vein  of  imagination  which  runs 
through  the  character  of  its  natives, 
Ixxx.  383. 

Comwallis  (Charles,  Marquis,  1738- 
1805),  system  of  civil  administration 
he  established  in  India,  and  its  defects, 
considered,  liii.  447-450. 

■  s^tem  on  which  he  acted  for  the 

collection  of  the  revenue  of  India,  Iv. 
80.  ruination  of  the  Zemindars,  by 
a  too  precipitate  use  of  his  system  in 
the  collection  of  the  land  revenue,  82, 
83.  principles  of  improvement  in  his 
lordship's  system,  83.  moral  strength 
its  permanent  settlement  has  given 
to  India,  84.  See  Ryotwur  System. 
defence  of  his  Indian  policy, 


when  Oovemor-Oeneral,  in  1789,  and 
the  following  years,  Ixiii.  540,  541. 
character  of,  as  a  prudent  and  virtuous 
statesman,  541,  542. 

Corporate  Property — different  footing 
on  which  it  stands  with  private  pro- 
l»erty,  Ix.  485. 

Corporations — hold  property  merely  for 
the  use  of  corporate  purposes,  liii.  512. 
at  whether  in  franchise  or  property, 
for  the  public  good,  525.  obscurity 
of  the  law  regarding,  i6.  punishment 
of,  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  for 
bribery  at  elections,  526.  can  be  dis- 
solved by  act  of  Parliament,  527.  no 
necessary  connection  between  the  exer- 
cise of  the  elective  franchise  and  the 
proper  duties  of  a  corporate  body,  539, 
540. 

of   England— commission    ap- 
pointed to  examine  into,  Iviii.  211. 
and  Endowments— inquiry  into, 


Iviii.  469.    See  English  Corporations, 
in  Ireland—- commission  appoint- 


ed,  in  1833,  to  inquire  into,  Iviii.  105. 
abuses  in  that  of  Limerick,  106.  job- 
bing in  that  of  Dublin,  108. 

of  European  States — analogous 


to  the  castes  of  Egypt  and  India,  Ixix. 
86. 

Corporeal  Punishment — Mr  Lewis*  suc- 
cessful substitution  of  cunfinemcnf  for, 
Among  his  negroes,  lix.  82  84.  abo- 
liahiaent  o!^  in  Demerara,  84,  85. 

Corpoa  Statutorum  llnivcrsitatis  (Ad- 
denda  ad),  liii.  384.  enactment  of^  in 
regpard  to  the  instruction  to  be  follow. 
edat  tbeumver8ityofOxfbrd,390-392. 


Oorrea  da  Serva  (Joseph  Francis,  1750- 
1823),  in  correspondence  with  Shr  J. 
E.  Smith  regarding  botany,  noticed, 
Ivii.  68. 

Correspondence — ^what  it  is — ^remarks 
on,  by  Sir  James  Macintosh,  Ixvi.  1. 

Corrichibah  Forest  (in  Glenorchy,  Scot- 
land, 57'  25'  N.,  4**  45'  W.),  notice  of, 
Ixxi.  103. 

Oorruisken,  or  Coruisk  Loch  (in  the 
Island  of  Skye,  57*  14'  N.,  6*  9'  W.), 
wild  scenery  and  savage  grandeur  o^ 
described,  Ixxvii.  180,  181. 

Corruption,  amon^  courtiers,  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Ixxi.  38, 39. 

Corsica  (42*  0'  N.,  9*  0'  E.),  character  of 
its  inhabitants,  Ixix.  73. 

Cortes  of  Castile — ^history  of,  Ixviii.  382. 

Cortes  (Heman,  1485-1547),  character 
of  the  Peruvians,  over  whom  he  gained 
so  many  victories,  Ixx.  295. 

Corvinus  (Mathias,  King  of  Hungary, 
1442-1490),  his  encouragement  of 
learning,  hi.  200. 

Corydaleus  (Bishop  of  Mitylene)  his 
views  as  to  the  distinction  between  the 
enthymeme  and  pure  syllogism,  Ivii. 
223. 

Cosmogony  of  Laplace — merely  an  inge- 
nious  speculation,  Ixvii.  276.  M. 
Comte's  opinion  of,  297. 

Cosmology — materials  on  which  ipecu- 
lations  m,  are  built,  too  scanty  to  af- 
ford safe  guidance  in  the  pursiiit  after 
knowledge,  li.  100,101. 

Cosmothetic  Idealism  defined,  Ixviii. 
345,  346. 

Cossasi  Tribe — ^position  of  the  country 
they  occupied  in  Asia-Minor,  liii. 
314. 

Cottages — ^building  of,  for  paupers  should 
be  checked,  liii.  58.  evidence  of  Mr 
Iloilgcs  before  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1830,  59. 

Cotton  (Captain),  his  remarks  on  the 
infamous  system  pursued  by  those  who 
had  the  charge  of  lighthouses,  IviL 
171.  his  objections  to  the  use  of  coal- 
gas  in  lighthouses,  191.  accidents 
which  occur  from  want  of  proper  lights 
in  foggy  weather,  191. 

(Sir  Robert),  proceedings  against, 

by  order  of  Charles  I.,  and  lus  whole 
antiquarian  collection  retained,  Iviii. 
411,  412. 

Cotton — mode  by  which  the  East  India, 
Company  collect  it,  lii.  318. 

growth  of,  in  Central  Africa,  Iv. 

399.  field  it  oiJcna  to  British  indus- 
try, 418. 
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OoUon — btne£cial  effects  of  tlie  repeal 
of  the  Us  on,  Iviii.  160. 

■ 1 quantitj  of  ta,w  nuterikl  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain,  Iriii.  43. 
■tatement  of  cotton  spun  in  1832,  44. 
wages  of  the  workers  caused  by  the 
easy  nature  of  the  emplojinent,  46. 
British  traders  in,  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  American  or  continental 
trade,  47,  48.  statement  «f  cotton 
imported  into  France,  49. 

■ ettimated  extent  and  yalue  of 

that  manufactured  in  Great  Britain  in 
18S3,  Ixi.  472. 

. estimated  tota]  value  of  everj 

description  uf,  anDualt)'  manufactured 
in  Great  Britain,  and  amount  of  ca- 
pital employed,  bci.  172. 

• reductioa  of  the  price  has  in- 
creased the  growth  of,  Ixii.  340. 

. goods — production  of,  by  ma- 
chinery, compared  with  that  by  the 
handla«Dt,  Ivi.  314,  316.  printing  of 
patterns  on,  318. 

inereaEe  of  the  manufacture  of, 

owing  to  tbe  inventi«is  of  Hargraves 
and  othna,  Iv.  425.  increase  of  those 
employed  in,  from  1770  to  1832,  425. 
on  tbe  increased  demand,  with  a  fall 
oFprice,425,426.  official  value  of  the 
cost  of  producing  the  different  species 
of  cotton  jam,  in  1812  and  1630, 427. 

• manii&cture   of.   in  Germany, 

has  advanced  rapidly  —  to  what 
due,  Ixxis.  116.  British  value  ex- 
ported to  Germany  in  1841 — decrease 
of  the  export  of  British  printed  cot- 
tons  to  German T,  116.  doty  levied  by 
tbe  German  Zollverein  on,  116-117. 
increase  of  cotton  twist,  IIT. 

■  spinning  in  Egypt — causes  of  the 

failure  of  Mohammed  Ali's  plan  for, 
lix.  421-423. 


marlu  on  the  style  of  Lorcher,  noM, 

Court  and  camp  of  Ru^jcet  Singh,  Isxi. 
263.     Bee  Sinffh. 

of  Reconcilement,  tn  Norway — 

leading  feature  of,  in  ita  legal  system, 
Ixv.  66. 

Courtenay  (Thomas  Peregrine),  his  Me- 
moirs of  Sir  William  Temple  (1636), 
Ixviii.  113.     See  Temple, 

Courtiers — remarks  on  tbe  general  cha- 
racter of,  Ixviii.  im. 

Cousin  (M.  P.),  lus  trsnsIaUon  of  M. 
Tenneman's  Manual  of  the  History  of 
Philosophy  noticed,  Ivi.  161, 162. 

(Victor),  Rapport  sur  I'etat  de 

rinstruction  Publique  dans  ijuelqnes 
pays  de  I'Allemagne,  et  particuliere- 
mentenPruase.  Expo«£  oes  Motifi  et 
ProjetdeLoisurl'Instructionprimaire, 
present^s  It  la  Chamhre  des  Deputes 
(18S3),par,lvii.  6D6.  his  account  of  the 

tirogresB  made  by  the  French  in  estab- 
lshingpublicschools,609,610.  France 
could  not  have  made  a  wiser  choice,  to 
carry  its  intentions  into  effect,  than 
in  choosing  him,  610.  his  report  re< 
commends  itself  as  one  of  most  un- 
biassed wisdom,  611.  and  consists  of 
obgerrations  on  German  and  Priusian 
education,  612.  bis  aecouut  of  the 
general  organisation  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  Prussia,  51 2-517.  duty  of  pa- 
rents to  send  their  children  to  school, 
enforced  by  law  in,  617,  518.  duty  <£ 
each  commune  tu  maintain,  at  its  ex- 
pense, a  primary  school,  618.  bisob* 
serrations  on  tbe  Fruesiaii  regulations 
relative  to  private  schools,  635-£4]. 
See  Edueatton  and  Pnuna. 

Etat  de  rinstruction  Primaire  * 

dans  le  Royaume  de  Prusse,  i.  la  Gn 
de  I'Annee  1831,  par,  Iviii.  1.  See 
EdaeaivM. 

— on  having  a  weIl.educBted  body 

i,iviii.  23. 

re  de    ta 


iebted  to 
Schelling 
a  system 
lecticisn), 
priniitive 
m,  scepti- 
Dthefiin- 

Sht,iei. 
ymani- 
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fested  in  India,  861,  362.  agitation 
of  abstract  metaphysics  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  a  symbol  of  high  general 
culture,  362.  the  philosopny  of  sen- 
sation dereloped  in  the  Sanc'hyas  of 
Oapila,  362,  863.  first  indistinct 
gleams  of  the  ideal  philosophy  per- 
ceived in  the  doctrine  "  Ny ava,"  ascrib- 
ed to  Gotama,  363.  traces  of  a  spiritual 
philosophy  found  in  the  "  Nyaya"  and 
«  V^danti,"  f*.  no  distinct  school  of 
scepticism  found  in  India,  364.  mys- 
ticism attained  matiurity,  and  a  widely 
preraiKng  influence,  in  the  Oriental 
world,  w.  Oriental  institutions  un- 
friendly to  vigorous  expansion  of 
thought,  365.  progress  of  philosophy 
in  Greece,  and  in  the  Ionian  and 
Pythagorean  schools — represent  his 
systems  of  sensation  and  idealism, 
365-367.  progress  of  intellectual 
fidence  in  the  middle  ages,  367.  his 
systems  not  discoverable  in  the  great 
masters  of  philosophy,  367,  868.  con- 
Crsets  Locke's  doctrines  within  narrow 
fimfts,  268.  strictures  on  the  deduc- 
tions he  draws  from  Locke's  analyses 
ofmdividiml  ideas  of  space  and  solidity, 

■  070-372.  his  views  of  Locke's  ac- 
count of  the  genesis  of  the  idea  of 
time,  infinity,  causation,  &c.,  372. 

Coatances  (cathedral  of,  in  Normandy), 
architectural  style  o(^  described,  Ixix. 
90. 

Covenanters  (Scottish),  history  of,  li. 
3^.     (Bee  SeottiBh  Covenanters. 

persecutions  of,  in  the  reign  of 

Charles  II.,  Iv.  40. 

their  sincerity  in  believing  that 


the  enemies  of  their  religious  liber- 
Cies  were  confidential  servants  of  the 
Bvil  One,  hocx.  247. 
Covent-Oarden  Theatre  —  monopoly 
claimed  for  it  and  for  Drury- 
Lane  Tl^atre — sketch  of  the  history 
of  their  patents,  Ivii.  298-302.     See 

Cowell  (Mr),  valuable  reports  he  has 
furnished  as  to  the  wages  of  adults  in 
the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain, 
hd.  467-469.  and  as  to  the  cheapness 
#f  foreign,  compared  with  home  labour, 
499, 

Cowley  f Abraham,  1618-1665),  his 
translation  of  Pindar's  Odes  criti- 
dMd,  lix.  125,  120. 

Cowper  (William,  1731-1800),  obscrva- 
tfom  tm  }bb  translation  of  Homer,  li. 
46S.    eeefibmir. 

unreatonable  conduct  of  the 


Rev.  John  Newton  towards,  lii.  4M. 
influence  Cowper's  diseased  imagina- 
tion had  on  his  religions  conduct^ 
454-456. 

Cowper — analogy  between  him  and  Al- 
fieri,  in  regaro  to  their  literary  Uves, 
liii.  561,  662. 

melancholy  anecdote  regarding 

his  naental  state,  Iv.  139. 

works,  and  life  of,  by  Robert 


Southey  and  the  Rev.  T.  S»  Grimshawe, 
lxiii.337.  William  Hayley's  life  of, con- 
tains an  interesting  but  very  imperfect 
sketch,  337, 338.  other  contributions 
to  the  biography  of,  338.  materials 
possessed  by  Southey  and  Grimshawe, 
338,  339.  merits  of  Grimshawc's 
life,  339.  of  Southey's  life,  830,  340. 
Taylor's  life,  written  especially  for  the 
rehgious  world,  339.  irrelevant  mat- 
ter contained  in  Bonthc/a,  340-342. 
first  attack  of  Cowper's  mental  de- 
pressioD,  342.  attachment  he  had  for 
his  cousin,  ib.  effect  these  two  cir- 
cumstances had  on  his  character,  342- 
344.  anonymous  anmiity  left  him — 
from  whom  did  it  come  ?  344,  345. 
life  he  led  during  his  residence  in 
the  Temple,  345,  346.  expressions 
he  made  use  of  concerning  his  ac- 
tions at  that  earlv  period,  346,  347. 
offer  of  the  Clerk^ip  of  the  Jotumals 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  occa- 
nion  of  the  second  attack  of  hypo- 
chondria  in  1763,  847,  348.  pub- 
lication of  his  early  lifcy  written  by 
himself  348,  349.  different  interpre- 
tations of  the  plienomcna  of  his  in- 
sanity, 349,  350.  diseased  organisa- 
tion of  the  brain  the  cause  of  his  in- 
sanity, 350,  351.  view  adopted  by 
Mr  James  Montgomery,  351  *  inte- 
rests of  Christianity  not  afiRected  by 
the  controversy,  351,  352.  his  cure 
effected  by  Dr  Cotton,  352.  settles' 
at  Huntington,  and  the  effect  it*  had 
on  his  mind,  352«  353.  his  removal 
to  Olney,  353.  associates  with  the 
Rev.  John  Newton,  and  the  influence 
which  the  peculiar  views  that  the  lat- 
ter entertained  of  the  special  dealin/^ 
of  God,  had  on  him  in  1773,  ib.  his 
friends  expected  his  recovery  by  a 
special  interpositton  of  Providence, 
and  did  not  call  in  medical  aid,  356- 
359.  tone  of  his  letters  after  h'ls  re- 
covery, particularly  those  to  Newton, 
359-36 1 .  relief  he  derived  from  oom^ 
pofdtion,  301,  362.  immense  success 
which  his  ballad  of  John  Gilpin  had» 
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362,  363.  hts  letter  to  the  Rev.  John 
Newton  on  the  subject,  363.  his  coiv 
nection  with  Lady  Austin,  363-365. 
dangerous  qualifications  he  possessed 
for  entrapping  the  affections  of  a  lady, 
365,  366.  Im  residence  at,  and  at- 
tachment to,  Olney,  366,  367.  re- 
moves to  Weston,  368.  state  of  his 
mind  during  the  time  he  was  there, 
367-369.  literary  employments  when 
at  Weston  —  contrast  between  his 
translation  of  Homer,  and  that  of 
Pope,  369.  melancholy  view  which 
his  poems  give  at  that  time,  369.  com- 
parison between  the  views  given  in 
the  last  verses  of  Lord  Byron  and 
those  of  Cowper,  370.  the  last  six 
lingering  years  of  his  life,  hardly  en- 
livened by  one  passing  ray  of  his  for- 
mer cheerfulness,  370,  371.  moral 
drawn  from  his  singular  history,  371) 
372. 

Cowper — influence  which  his  poetry  had 
on  the  public,  but  with  less  effect  than 
that  of  Bums,  Ixiv.  632,  533. 

• his  translation  of  the  **  lUiad," 

and  "  Odyssey,"  characterised,    and 
considered  as  a  translation,  Ixv.  241. 
character  of  his  letter- writing. 


bcvi.  4.   comparison  between  him  and 
C.  Lamb,  22. 

Professor  Wilson's  critidsm  on, 


and  contrasting  his  poetry  with  that 
of  Thomson,  Ixxvii.  87-90. 
Crabbe  (Rev.  George,  1764-1832),  life 
and  poems  of,  Ix.  266.  his  life  di- 
vided into  two  contrasted  periods,  ib. 
fells  in  love — proceeds  to  London — 
is  half-starved,  and  applies  to  Burke- 
by  him  succoured  until  he  received 
the  living  of  Muston,  adjoining  the 
Duke  of  Rutland's  seat  of  Belvoir, 
266-257.  his  dislike  of  Muston — death 
of  his  wife,  and  eventual  residence  at 
Tunbridge — personal  appearance  of, 
tin  old  age,  258.  bitter  moments  of 
his  existence,  268-260.  the  effect 
which  the  situation  his  father  held  at 
Aldborough  had  on  his  future  pros- 
pects, 260,  261.  his  predilections 
rather  of  a  soHd  than  a  showy  kind, 
261,  262.  his  pursuit  of  natural  his- 
tory and  of  poetry,  262,  263.  appa- 
rent simplicity  of  his  manners,  263. 
literary  attainments  were  of  a  rough 
and  desultory  kind,  263,  264.  want 
of  memory,  and  inability  or  unwill- 
ingness to  take  his  part  m  the  wrest- 
lings of  society,  264,  266.  his  cour- 
teous  policy  towards   the   house  of 


Rutland,  265.  nature  and  degree  of 
his  popularity  as  a  poet,  266-267. 
the  patronage  he  received  from  Burke, 
from  Lord  Chancellor  lliurlow,  and 
from  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  267-269. 
political  principles  he  entertained, 
269,  270.  his  character  as  a  clergy- 
man, 270-273.  susceptibility  of  feeling 
which  he  possessed,  273, 274.  reserve 
he  maintained  concerning  himself, 
even  to  his  children,  274.  forgetful - 
ness  he  felt  for  his  old  friends,  275, 
276.  affection  he  and  his  wife  had 
for  each  other,  276.  his  fondness  as 
a  grandfather,  277.  the  present  edi- 
tion of  the  poems  full  of  unmeaning 
and  unnecessary  notes,  278.  special 
criticisms  not  judicious,  and  criticisms 
on  them,  278-281.  high  opinion  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  Mr  Croker,  and  Mr 
Moore,  had  of  his  poetry,  283,  284. 
price  he  received  from  Mr  Murray 
for  the  copyright  of  his  poeras^  284. 
objectors  and  objections  to  bis  poetry, 
t&.  his  views  as  to  the  composition 
of  poetry,  286 .  his  posthuoMUS  poems 
attached  to  the  edition  are  decidedly 
inferior,  287.  extracts  from,  289- 
290.  analysis  of  hm  posthumous 
tales,  290-282.  extracts  from,  292- 
295.  meagreness  of  his  correspond- 
ence, 296. 

Crabtree  (W.,  died  1652),  scientific  pur- 
suits of,  Ixxviii.  410. 

Crackanthorpe,  or  Crekanthorpe  (Rich- 
ard, 1567-1624),  his  use  of  the  word 
argument  as  convertible  with  reason- 
ing, Ivii.  218. 

Craggs  (James),  appointed  Secretary  of 
State  in  1718,  after  the  resignation  of 
Addison — ^his  character,  Ixxviii.  264, 
266.  burial  place  of,  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  259. 

Craik's  ( George  L.),  his  Pictorial  History 
of  England,  Ixxiv.  430.  See  England, 

Cranboume  Chase  (60*  55'  N.,  1*  55' 
W.),  nuisance  of,  to  the  farmers  and 
to  the  crown,  liv.  285. 

Cranmer  (Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, 1489-1566),  life  of,  by  the 
Rev.  Ilenrv  John  Todd,  liv.  312. 
birth  and  education  of,  313.  vacated 
his  fellowship  and  married — wife  of, 
313,  314.  appointed  one  of  the  exa- 
miners in  divinity  at  Oxford,  314. 
his  opinion  as  to  the  divorce  of  lienry 
VIII.  from  Catherine  of  Aragon, 
316.  his  attendance  at  court,  316. 
sent  as  ambassador  to  the  f^mperor 
of  Oemwny,  316.    marriage  o^  in 
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Gerouuij,  t&.  elevated  to  be  Arch- 
bidbop  ot  Canterbury,  ib,  discussion 
about  his  marriage,  317.  his  formal 
protest  before  1^  took  the  oath  of 
eptseepal  obedience  to  the  Pope — dis- 
patatioQs  about,  317, 318.  cites  Queen 
Catherine  to  appear  before  his  tribun- 
al, 31 9.  his  divorce  of,  3 1 9.  of  Anne 
Bokvn,  ib,  of  Anne  of  Cleves,  320. 
his  share  of  the  peneootions  of  Uenry 
VIII.,  320-322.  his  spirit  of  perse- 
cutioa  tmtaiMvd  in  the  responsilnlity 
he  took  in  the  '^  Reformatio  Legum 
Eccksiasticarum,''  322.  plan  of  the 
book,  ib,  brief  commentary  on  the 
chapter  ^De  contumacibus  Uooreti- 
cia,"  322-824.  his  errors,  324.  notice 
of  his  catechism,  noU^  ib,  private 
virtues  of — his  circulation  of  religious 
books  and  the  Bible^  ib,  manUness 
of  his  sentiments  in  regulating  the 
grammar-school  of  Canterbury,  327. 
aneodote  of  his  lenity,  327,  328.  after 
the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  was 
oonmitted  to  the  Tower — tried  and 
executed,  328.  his  character  and 
icAnftng,  328,  329.  biographies  of; 
noticed,  329. 
Granmer — his  opinion  that  bishops  and 
presbyters  were  originally  the  same, 

Cranstoun  (Lord,  died  1818),  asserted 
that  the  idea  of  breaking  the  enemy *s 
line  was  adopted  by  Lord  Rodney  at 
his  great  victory  in  1782,  from  having 
been  suppested  by  Mr  Clerk,  li.  13. 
this  testified  by  Lord  Corehouse,  14. 

Crawford  (William),  his  report  on  the 
Penitentiaries  of  the  United  States 
(1834),  Ixiv.  316.  on  the  fallacious 
ad  vantagcsof  classification  of  prisoners, 
228,  329.     See  Pruon  £)i$cipline, 

Crawfurd  (John),  quoUd  on  the  rapacity 
and  cruelty  displayed  by  the  Dutch 
in  their  suppreadon  of  toe  growth  of 
spices  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  li. 
437,438. 

an  appeal  from  the  inhabitants 

of  British  India,  &c,  by,  hue  391. 
See  India,  nritith. 

(U.  W.),  Russian  fleet  in  the 


Baltic  in  1836,  described  by,  Ixvii. 

136.138. 
Creation  of  matter — ^Locke's  mode  of 

explaining  it*  noto,  Ixviii.  351,  352. 
Creirtofi — power  of  the,  in  modifying  the 

«H[^pnalUwaofmatter,liL3D7.    See 

MtroeUs, 
C^tohiOon  (Claude  Prosper  Tovsktt  de, 

1707-1777),  French  censor — bb  mode 


of  estimating  the  probable  excellence 

of  works  submitted  to  him,  box.  65- 

67. 
*  Credit  system  carried  on  between  the 

commercial  houses  of   Britain  and 

America,  Ixv.  229-233. 
Credulity — ascendency  of,  during    the 

domimon  of  the  Churdi  of  Rome,  li. 

361. 
mathematical  pursuits  tend  to 

enraider,  Ixii.  441-445. 
Creeds — history  of^  and  mutability  of,  in 

stren^^enin^   religious   opinions  or 

doctrmes,  IxuL  66-69. 
Crime — ^Uiws  regarding,  among  the  An- 
glo-Saxons, ly.  321, 322. 
—  causes  which  have  apparently 

increased  crime,  with  the  progress  of 

education,  lix.  487*490. 

evidence  to  prove  that  poverty 


is  but  seldom  the  cause  whicu  leads 
to  the  commission  of  it,  Ixiii.  492, 493. 
diminution  of^  in  Ireland,  Ixvi. 


243,  and  452-457. 

remarks  on  the  increase  of  it  in 


Britain  of  late  years,  and  in  what 
class,  Ixxvi.  31-33. 

—  has  diraimshed  with  the  increase 


of  manufactures  and  population,  Ixxvii. 
202  and  219,  220. 

in  France,  varies  in  nearly  the 


same  prouortion  as  the  number  of 
persons  woo  have  received  the  ele- 
ments of  instruction,  Ixix.  56. 

difficulty  in  concealing,   Ixxx. 


201. 


Criminal  code-*-severity  of  the  English, 
lii.  399.  capital  punishment  of 
death  in  forgery,  considered,  403  410. 
■  of  England-^ommission  for  di- 
gesting the  laws  into  one  code;,  Iviii. 
215. 

progress  made  in  the  mitigation 


of  the  severity  of  the  BritL^  code, 
Iviii.  339. 

Jurisprudence — French    and 


English     compared,    Ixxv.    359-396. 
See  lArforgt, 

law — M.  P.  Rossi  on,  liv.  183. 


rude  and  imperfect  state  of,  1  S3,  errors 
of  the  code  of  France  attributable  to 
Napoleon,  t&.  imperfections  of  those 
of  England  and  America,  184.  want 
of  philosophical  investigation  dif^layed 
by  our  statesmen  and  lawyers,  184- 
186.  contradictions  in  the  conduct- 
ing of,  187, 188.  necessity  for  a  dear 
code  of  criminal  laws  for  all  civilised 
nations,  188,  189.  principles  of  the 
system  evulgated  by  M.  Rossi,  189, 
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190.  chara^er  of  M.  Rossi's  book, 
190-192.  the  plulo80|^y  of  the  mind 
and  of  morals,  strictly  so  called,  must 
be  understood  in  the  formation  of  laws, 
102.  this  exemplified  by  various  ar- 
guments* 192*205.  proper  duty  of 
legislation  in  connection  with  man, 
2&,  206.  four  schools  of  criminal 
law  established  by  different  parties, 
206*208.  principle  of  utility  as  held 
in  England,  208.  systems  of  punish- 
ment founded  on  resentment  and 
conaeienee  considered,  2] 0-219.  ob- 
servations on  the  distinct  objects  of 
civil  and  criminal  law,  210-223.  re- 
marks on  the  view  that  social  order  is 
the  end  of  societv,  223,  224.  separa- 
tion between  mal  moral  and  mat  social 
not  allowable,  224-226.  remarks  on 
the  pernicious  practice  of  juries  re- 
turning verdicta  against  the  evidence 
when  a  capital  punishment  is  likely  to 
ensue,  227'-232.  M.  Rossi's  classifi- 
cation  of  the  philosophers  of  morals 
and  jurispmdence  into  spiritualists 
and  «enMia2tsto**-^b8ervations  on  the 
tendency  of  the  views  held,  232- 
237.  rational  office  of  justice,  237, 
238. 

^Criminal  law-repc^  of  oommissicmers 
on  the  refori^  0f>  Ixv.  214.  See  lie- 
form  of  Law, 

— ~  on  the  use  of  torture  in,  Ixvii. 
103. 

■■  Tables — value   of,   cannot  be 

understood,  without  knowing  the  po- 
sitive population  of  the  country  for 
which  they  are  issued,  Ixxx.  OH. 

Criminals — on  the  difficulty  of  conceal- 
ing their  crimes,  Ixxx.  201. 

-^— —  i^ovemment  should  afford  means 
by  which  they  might  voluntarily  emi- 
grate, Iviii.  363-359. 

Crishna,  or  Kaniya — ^religious  sect  in 
Rf^pootana,  lii.  100.  endowments 
they  are  possessed  of,  101. 

Crisp  (Samuel),  his  history  interesting 
and  instructive — connection,  educa> 
tion,  and  manners  of,  Ixxvi.  530.  re- 
marks on  what  is  excellent  in  talent 
in  connection  with  Mr  Cnsp's  career, 
530, 531 .  excellency  of  his  j  udgment 
as  an  adviser,  531,  532.  his  fatal 
delusion  that  he  was  a  great  drama- 
tist, 582.  his  tragedy  of  «  Virginia" 
acted  in  1754— ^uhire  of,  532,  533. 
retreats  from  the  world — place  of  his 
abode,  533-534.  his  friendship  for 
Miss  Bumey  (Madame  D'Arblay), 
534-540.    death  of,  541. 


Criticism  (Greek),  neglect  with  which 
its  writers  have  been  treated,  Uv.  39. 
difiference  between  ancient  and  modems 
40.     See  Taste  (Greek), 

truculent  spurit  of,  m  theologians, 

antiquaries,   grammarians,  and  mu- 
sicians, Ixix.  203. 

Criticism  (philosophical),  applied  to 
Shakspeare's  plays,  Ixxi.  451. 

(biblical),  lxxii.132.  See  JBiWtW. 

principles  on  which  the  true 

elements  of,  are  founded,  Ixxvii.  76- 
82.     See  North. 

character  of  the  criticisms  con- 


tained in  the  Recreations  of  Christo- 
pher North,  Ixxvii.  82.  (See  North), 
periodical  oscillations  observable  in, 
86, 87. 

Critics — merits  of  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers on  taste,  Uv.  39.  See  AristoiUj 
Greek,  PUUo,  and  Taste, 

Croatia  (45"  0'  N.,  16°  30'  E.), condition 
of  the  peasantry  in  1842,  Ixxviii. 
339. 

Crockford's  Club-House — establishment 
and  success  of,  Ixxx.  36,  37. 

Crocodile — derivation  of  the  name»  naie, 
Ixxx.  422.  description  of,  by  the  an- 
cient writers,  423.  the  tribe  called 
Siwhus  or  Soudiis  worshipped  as  a 
divinity  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  423. 
ferocity  o^  424.  diversity  of  temper, 
and  disposition  displayed  by  them  in 
the  old  and  new  world,  425, 426.  size 
of,  426.  eggs  of,  destroyed  b^  various 
animals,  426.  negro  and  Indian  mode 
of  killing  them,  H,  6avour  of  their 
flesh,  ib,  geographical  distribution  of, 
426,  427,  and  note,  427.  difference 
between,  and  Alligators,  ib.  localities 
in  which  the  Egyptian  species  (C. 
vulgaris)  is  found — their  nature  and 
habits,  427-430.  appearance  of  Jour- 
uu's  crocodile,  430.  the  Gavials  (genus 
Gavialis),  or  crocodile  uf  the  Ganges 
—  its  dibtinguishing  characteristics, 
430,  431. 

CroQsius  (Gerard,  1642-1710),  his  trea- 
tise, entitled  ^  Homerus  Uebroeus,' 
expoimding  the  doctrine,  that  the 
writings  of  Uomer  were  allegories  of 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensa- 
tions, Ixxvii.  47. 

Croft  (Herbert,  Bishop,  1603-1691),  me- 
rits of  his  pamphlet  entitled  *'  The 
Naked  Truth,  w  the  True  State  of 
the  Primitive  Chiurch»"  Ixxix.  88, 
89. 

Croker  (John  Wilson),  the  Life  of  Dr  Sa- 
muel Johnson  by,  Uv.  1.  his  ignorance 
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or  etrelesBness  with  respect  to  facts 
and  dates,  ih.  instances,  as  stating 
the  death  of  Derrick,  master  of  the 
ceremonies  at  Bath,  2.  of  Sir  Her- 
bert Croft,  »6.  of  Sir  William  Forbes, 
4^.  of  Allan  Ramsay,  i6,  as  to 
the  age  of  Mrs  Thrall,  2,  3.  of  Lord 
William  Mansfield,  S.  astothefairj 
tale  abont  good  Prince  Titi,  ih,  as 
to  the  existence  of  the  ^Morning 
Herald,"  4.  when  Lord  Dong^ 
endeavowred  to  take  the  heart  of  £ng 
Robert  Bruce  to  the  Holy  Land,  t^. 
whether  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  was 
beheaded  or  hanged,  ib,  when  Lord 
Townsend  was  secretary  of  state,  4, 5. 
when  General  Burgoyne  surrendered 
at  Sarat<M:a,  5.  date  of  the  execn- 
tkm  of  Admiral  Byng,  5,  6.  on  the 
reEgioos  riews  of  Gibbon,  6.  as  to 
the  date  of  the  publication  of  the  "  Vi- 
car of  Wakefield,"  •&.  as  to  the  time 
of  the  expressions  of  Johnson  respect- 
ing  Home's  **  Douglas,''  and  **  Ossian," 
S,  8.  his  knowle^  of  classics  called 
in  question,  8- 10.  his  want  of  per- 
^ncadty,  10-12.  his  notes  and  altera- 
tions used  in  wrongsenses  and  ungram- 
matical,  12,  13.  Boswell's  Journal 
waatonly  mangled,  13, 16.   See  John- 


Croker  (J.  W.),  high  opinion  he  had  of 
Crabbe's  poems — ^remarks  on,  Ix.  283- 
286, 

Croix  (St),  guilty  attachment  of  the 
Bfarquise  <^  Brinvilliers  to,  Ixxx.  221. 
poisons  her  relatives  by  his  advice, 
221 .     death  of,  tb. — See  Brinvilliers. 

Oroke  (Richard,  d.  1558),  scholarship  of, 
noCe,  liiL  187. 

Groly  (David  C),  an  Essay,  religious 
and  political,  on  Ecclesiastical  Fi- 
nance, as  regards  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Lreland,  interspersed  with 
oUier  matter  not  irrelevant  to  the 
subject  (1834),  Ix.  483.  extracts 
firom,  on  the  various  sources  from 
which  the  catholic  priests  derive  their 
incomes,  496-498.  are  placed  in  the 
position  of  being  the  demagogues  and 
tools  of  their  peop^le,  499, 500.  on  the 
effect  of  the  existing  system  upon  the 
kity  of  the  catholic  church,  500, 501. 
See  Chmrck  Property, 

Cfombie  (Alexander,  LL.D.)  on  natural 
theology,  &c.,  liv.  147.  summary  of 
his  eondnsions  on  the  nature  of  man, 
158, 159.     See  Theology,  Natural, 

Cromwell  (Oliver,  1599-1658),  his  ex- 
pirinon  c^  the  Parliament  in  1653,  as 


stated  by  Dr  LIngard,  Uii.  22-25. 
proposition  to  the  Catholics  from  his 
government  for  the  toleration  of  their 
religion,  25,  26.  offered  to  settle  tbe 
Vaudois  in  Ireland,  29.  his  autho- 
rity  never  on  a  less  precarious  footing 
than  at  his  death,  29,  30. 

Cromwell  (Oliver),  during  his  protec- 
torship, England  was  more  respected 
and  held  in  awe  than  any  power  in 
Christendom,  bd.  291.  tlie  peers  re- 
spected by  the  people,  and  had  in  his 
protectorate  the  most  honourable  of- 
fices assigned  to  them,  292. 

—  his  conquest  of^  and  policy  to- 
wards, Irdand,  Ixviii.  129, 130. 
■  Richard  Baxter's  views  of  his 


character — his  religious  views  exa- 
mined, Ixx.  186-189.  under  his  pro- 
tectorship the  purest  ii^ence  of 
genuine  religious  principles  difuied  in 
England,  189. 

life  at  the  ooturt  of,  described, 


Ixxvii.  429,  430. 

prevented  trials  for  witchcraft 

during  his  protectorate,  Ixxx.  246. 
(Henrv,  1627-1673X  character 


of— his  courtship  of  Dorothy  Osborne, 
Ixviii.  123. 

Cronica  di  Partenope — ^remarks  on  iit 
historical  worthlessness  and  style, 
budx.  459. 

Croppy  (The),  a  tale,  by  Mr  Banim,  de- 
scribed, with  extracts  from,  lii.  415- 
419. 

Crossing  of  races— efiects  of^  Ixix.  61. 

Crown  of  Great  Britain — power  which 
Parliament  has  to  alter  the  succession 
to,  and  limit  the  power  of  the  sove- 
reign, liii.  531. 

— central  power  possessed  by  it 

among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  Iv.  326, 327. 
was  held  to  be  the  supreme  conserva- 
tor of  the  peace,  327i  828. 

has  the  undeniable  power  to 


choose  its  own  ministers,  Ixi.  15, 16. 
prerogative  of  the,  in  the  re-election 
of  a  minister  to  the  crown,  greatly  de- 
pends on  the  people,  45,  46. 

its  unlimited   prerogative   of 


creating  peers,  Ixiv.  242,  243. 

Crozet — his  account  of  the  murder  of  the 
crew  of  a  French  vessel,  by  the  New 
Zealanden,  in  1772,  Iri.  341. 

Cnictger  (George,  1575-1636)  on  classi- 
cal literature  in  Germany  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  moUf  M.  186, 
187. 

Cruithne,  or  Northern  Picts,  Ixvi.  421. 
Bee  Skene. 
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Graige»  <n  Uie  iBfantidde  of  fenale 
children  in  New  Zealand,  Ivi.  348. 

OruM^  (Firat)i  its  inflneoce  in  extond- 
.  ing  ObrisliaiiUy  and  cirilisation,  Ixxix. 
28-30.     that  of  Baint  Louis,  35. 

Cruz(D.  Luis de la), his  expedition  aoross 
the  Painipa%  Ixv.  88%  prelinriinary  ex- 
planatioBs  as  to  the  situation  of  the 
Spanish  oolonies,  88,  69.  undertakes 
to  surrey  the  road  from  Conception 
to  Buenos  Ayrea,  89.  character  of  his 
journal,  i6.  description  of  the  road 
and  nature  of  the  country  between 
Conception  and  Antuce,  90»  91.  toU 
cano  ik  Antnoo^  91)  92*  starts  from 
Fort-Ballenar,  and  reaches  La  Cueva, 
93(.  geology  of  the  country  between 
Batacura  and  the  Rio  Colocado,  93- 
97.  Biver  Desagnanlero,  97, 98.  de- 
scription of  the  country  across  the 
Pampas  to  Melkcu^  98,  99.  length 
of  the  road  from  Conception  to  Buenos 
Aynes,  99i  100.  expense  of  construct- 
ing a  road  between,  100.  future  ca- 
reer  of  L«  Crusi,  100.  important  in- 
lormation  derived  tmm  his  journal 
regarding  the  large  rivers  in  the 
Pampas,  and  the  sources  from  whence 
they  flow,  100*104«     See  Eio  Negro. 

Cfyatallkadon  .^  extracts  from  Mrs 
JSomerriUe's  work  on  physical  sciences, 
on  the  theory  of;  lix.  167, 168. 

Cuba  (22;  O',  80**  0"  W.),  condition  into 
which  it  is.  brought  by  the  system  of 
slavery  which  prevails,  Ix.  337. 

number  of  the  slaves  imported 

vbXoj,  with  their  average  mortiuity — 
thi^  number  and  vahie  contrasted 
with  the  vulue  of  the  exports  from  the 
island  about  1830,  Ixxii.  184, 185. 
description  o&  in  regard  to  po- 


pulation, slaves,  cUmate,  and  man- 
ners of  the  inhabitants,  Ixxiii.  78-81. 
the  present  (1841)  state  of  feeling  in 
that  island  fiavouraole  to  the  extinction 
of  the  slave  trade,  554-557.  popula- 
tion of,  in  1827,  567. 
■         in  architecture-derivation  and 


signification  of  the  term,  Ixix.  79. 
-^  description  of  the  Saracenic  edi- 


fice of  La  Cuba,  in  Sicily,  and  of  the 
past  glories  of  its  gardens,  box. 
80. 

Culhuacan**-of  the  natives  of— identified 
with  the  ruins  of  Paknque — ^history  of, 
a  mere  blank,  but  great  veneration  re- 
tained for  the  ruins  by  the  natives,  Ixxv. 
417,  418.     See  Atnerie<h  Central, 

Cullen  (William,  M.D.,  1712^1790),  an 
account  of  the  life,  lectures,  and  writ- 


ings of,  by  Professor  John  Thomson, 
Iv.  461.  high  ^qualifications  he  pos- 
sessed as  a  physician,  461.  phikso- 
phic  tendency  of  his  mind,  4tf  1*  462. 
nis  reputation,  though  high,  has  ncrrer 
been  equal  to  his  merits,  462.  aketich 
of  his  earlier  life,  463,  464.  oom^ 
mences  practice — marriage — and  pre- 
ceptor to  the  celebrated  Dr  W.  Unn^ 
ter,  465.  his  removal  to  Qfossow, 
and  lectures  there  on  various  memcal 
subjects,  465.  his  thorongk  knomr- 
ledge  of  Latin,  465,  466.  precedes 
Barthez  by  several  years  in  the  views 
which  the  latter  published,  note,  465. 
his  attainments  in  chemistry,  and  in- 
culcated the  germs  of  the  theory  of 
latent  heat  before  Black,  466.  ap- 
pointed professor  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  physic  in  Gktsgow,  466. 
his  friendship  with  Smith,  Hume,  and 
Lord  Karnes,  467.  removes  to  Edm^ 
burgh,  and  appointed  professor  of  che- 
mistry— other  lectures  he  delivered, 
467.  his  great  professional  employ-r 
ment,  467.  succeeds  Professor  Jdhn 
Gregory  in  the  chair  of  practical 
medicine,  468.  general  survey  of  the 
medical  opinions  held  bv  CuUen,  by 
the  Hofifmans,  Stahl,  ana  Boeiliaavc, 
468-478  (which  see),  his  views  as  ta 
the  frmctions  or  infloenoe  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  476-478.  celebrated 
individuals  with  whom  he  correspond- 
ed, 478.    See  Medical  Science. 

Culpepper  (Lord),  his  counsel  to  Charles 
I.  of  England  to  abolish  Episcopacy, 
li.  48,  49. 

Cumanches — terrible  ravages  which  they 
exercise  in  the  northern  frontiers  of 
Mexico,  Ixxviii.  170, 171 .  their  nimi- 
ber,  lawless  habits,  and  horsemanship, 
described,  179,  180. 

Cumberland  (Mr),  his  anecdote  of  Lord 
Rodney  in  regard  to  breaking  the  ene- 
my's hne,  li.  18.  inference  deduced 
as  confirmatory  of  his  Lordship  hav- 
ing been  aware  of  Mr  Clerk  of  £ldin's 
discovery,  19-22. 

Cumberland  (William  Augustus,  Duke  of, 
1721-1765),  character  of,  kxx.  567, 
568.  authorised  by  his  nephew,  Geoige 
III.,  to  prevail  on  Willia^m  Pitt  to  ac- 
cept the  premiership,  but  without 
success,  568,  569.  his  second  inter- 
view with  Pitt,  570,  671.  prevailed 
mi  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  to 
form  a  cabinet,  571.  death  of,  and 
general  regret  for,  573* 

Cumming  (Mr),  his  fifth  report,  con- 
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C^nK  (Waltsr,  emoeoony  stated 
B  t&e  Review  te  be  the  **  Wolf  of 
ItwirMrh,^;  uttHi^  and  aneodote  of, 
kB.  lU,  114.  ,       ^  ^ 

GMye  (pna  ^  in  India),  described, 

Cbmu^Ii— 1  (Alexander,  b.  1654X  no- 
ticeof  hs  life  and  feanung.  IL  343. 

OMBKbam  (Allan,  1785-1842),  lires  of 
the  BOBt  emiment  British  painters, 
•eriDtoray  and  ardutects,  by,  lix.  48. 
pt^nficed  aninst  Sir  Joshua  Rej. 
]ioi(k»40^lTmcoBBistent  at  times  in  his 
niMiVi  51, 52.  partial  to  those  who  do 
Bol  deserve  tbe  title  of  eminent  point- 
m*  S2,  5a.  bis  description  of  the  style 
of  fovtnit-painting  dmring  the  reign 
ef  the  StMtfta,  57.  bis  character  of 
fteynoias,.  68.     See  BriUsk  Art, 

GBileain  tbeCborch  of  England— 4ium- 
bcra(  and  tbrir  average  salaries,  Ivi. 


Ciii^  ancient  Gardndii— Archdeacon 
John  Williams'  remarks  on,  liii.  327. 

Ganan  (John  Pbilpot,  1750.1817),  his 
naiarkB  on  the  talenta  he  enjoyed 
from  bis  mother,  bua.  4.  Lord  Byron 
€B  the  wit  of,  16. 

Cananta— 4U«  of  very  considerable  com- 
Beraal  importance,  li.  221.  price  of, 
vitbont  duty,  t5.  both  the  revenue 
and  the  comfort  of  the  people  would  be 
increased  by  the  duty  being  reduced, 
221.     where  cultivated,  222. 

— —  eost  of,  in  bond,  and  duty  hi 

1832,  Iv.  627. 
■»■         and  raisins— duty  on, most  objec> 

tiooable,  Ivii.  447.     would  add  mate- 

tially  to  the  comforts  of  the  people  by 

boBg  radttced,  447,  448. 
Cnrrents  of  the  ocean  considered  ts  the 

mtans  of  cairying  seeds  and  plants  to 

distant  insulated  positions,  Uii.  336. 

germinating  principles  of,  destroyed 

by  the  salt  water,  336. 
GirreDcy— distress  of  the  peasantry  in 

the  south  of  England  in  1830  not  to 

be  ascribed  to  the,  liii.  44. 
principles  on  which  the  Bank  of 

£ngland  acts  in  regard  to  the  issuing 

and  contracting  of  her  paper  and  buU 

boo,  IvL  401.     See  Bank  of  Eng- 

hmd, 

■^  temporising  with  the,  for  the 

sake  of  the  agricultural  body,  one  of 
the  greatest  pieces  of  folly  ever  con- 
ceived, Ixii.  343,  344. 

Come  (James,  M.D.,  1756-1805),  me. 


meirs  of  the  life,  writings,  and  com». 
pondence  of,  by  his  son,  Iv.  108.  ob- 
servations on  the  nrt^rees  of  improve- 
ment in  town  ana  country,  108.114. 
his  early  lift— proceecb  \f>  Virginia, 
115.  studied  medicine,  and  settled 
in  Liverpool,  116.  diMciUties  of  a 
first  commencement,  116-118.  deci- 
sion and  energy  of  his  actions,  118. 
120.  affoctionateness  of  his  nature, 
120.  his  self-eduoatiun  and  litersry 
acquirements,  i6.  institution  he  aidtnl 
to  establish  in  Liverpool,  Ifil.  his 
political  co\urage  and  independence,  lA. 
stands,  on  the  question  oif  slavery*  na 
an  avowed  advocate  of  abolition*  122- 
124.  aids  the  Dissenters  in  their  eiu 
dearours  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the 
test  and  corporation  acts,  124,  bo- 
wails  the  sectarian  spirit  of  the  1  >iH- 
senters  and  the  want  of  toleration, 
125-127.  his  state  of  mind  at  tlio 
breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, 127.  publication  of  **  Jasper 
Wilson,'*  129.  state  of  the  ministry, 
and  exasperation  of  the  public  mind 
against  tj^ose  who  were  supposed  toiu|>- 
port  Jacobin  views,  129,  IdtK  serious 
thoughts  he  had  of  emigrstin^r,  ISO. 
discreditable  condtict  of  Kir  J.  Banks 
to  l>r Currie conecming  the  •*  lloimhui 
Fly,"  noU,  181.  his  application  for 
an  increase  of  food  to  the  FmH*li 
prisoners,  %h,  his  veneration  Ibr  the 
English  constitution,  132.  his  pkn 
of  reform,  t6.  extracts  fh>m  hiti  correM* 
pondence,  on  political  and  public  mat- 
ters, 132-135.  his  opinions  on  a  inrNteui 
of  national  education  fbr  Irolnnd,  1 3.^, 
136.  his  views  on  poptiUti'tn,  in 
1787,  the  same  as  thofte  puhliHhrd  by 
Mr  Malthus,  137.  etiects  which  the 
perusal  of  Malthus  had  on  one  of  hin 
insane  patients,  137»  138.  melan- 
choly anecdote  about  Cowper,  139. 
qualifications  he  posscMHed  for  writing 
tne  life  of  Bums,  1 40- 1 4 1 .  strong  love 
of  early  domestic  associations,  141. 
sketches  of  such  firom  his  correspond- 
ence, and  general  remarks  on  his  cha* 
racter,  14M43. 

Curse  of  Rehama,  by  llobcrt  Southey, 
noticed,  Ixviii.  367. 

Curtailments  in  the  productions  of  the 
human  mind  not  to  be  borne,  liv.  i  o, 
16. 

*Ctn*ti8  (Mr),  sketch  and  anecdotes  of, 
as  a  constant  attender  at  executions 
in  London,  Ixv.  112-114. 

Custine  (Marquis  de),  La   Riissie  en 
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183S,  ptr  le,  Ixxii.  361.  cbaracter 
of  the  yarV,  3S2.  egotima  of,  863. 
emution  c^  hn  fother  during  the  re- 
Tolution  of  1793,  353.  hii  prtriooH 
Kfeniry  works,  864.  on  the  chuacter 
of  Russian  civilisalion,  qttoted,  36G, 
366.  appearance  of  Nicholas  I.,  357. 
cunTenation  with  the  Empress,  357, 
358.  with  the  Emperor,  369-360. 
iStes  at  Peterhoff,  360.  banishment  of 
pruonere  to  Siberia,  381.  hiadescrip. 
two  of  MoacDw,  362.  Bodetj  at,  863. 
remarks  on  the  views  he  endeaTours 
to  propound,  364-366.  contrasted 
iriih  H.  de  Tocqnerille  on  Democracj, 
379.  manner  in  which  his  works  have 
beenTeceived  b;  the  Rossians,  392-396. 

Caatoms  dntiM — report  of  the  House 
of  Oommons  on,  Ixxii.  41S.  See  7m- 
pert  DatUt. 

Ca*ier  (Baron  George,  1769-1832),  his 
invaluable  contributions  to  geolc^cal 
Bcienee,  Hi.  47. 

. ^  life   and   works   of,   lui.   265, 

diffleultj  in  estimating  the  talents 
of  gireat  men  in  the  different  de- 
partments of  knowledgi 
the  acquirements  he  p< 
the  benefits  fae  confarmi 
366.  obServBtionB  on,  by  Mr 
Lees,  Baron  Paeqnier,  M,  Lanril- 
lard,  and  M.  Decandolle,  267.  the 
debneation  of  his  gified  character 
stiU  to  be  composed,  267,  268.  per- 
aonsj  historj — birth  and  earl;  years 
of,  268.  bis  earljr  iehthjological  in- 
quiries in  Normandy,  269.  early 
poHtteal  aafacity  of,  ticte,  ib.  his  in- 
timacy with  the  celebrated  Abbe 
Tisrier,  and,  through  him,  with  the 
odebrated  natnralists  of  Paris,  270. 
appointed  by  Napoleon  one  of  the 
inspectors-general  for  establishing 
Ijceums  in  France,  ib.  marriaf  e  of, 
271 .  appointed  one  of  the  life  coun- 
cillors of  the  Imperial  University,  and 
duties  he  peifonned  in  that  office,  ib. 
his  visit  to  England,  272.  his  noble 
testimony  to  the  greatness  of  Sir  J. 
Banks  in  his  Bloge  on  him,  272,  273. 
death  of  his  only  child,  Clementine — 
her  character  and  appearance — severe 
effect  this  had  on  his  health  and 
spirits,  273,  274.  qnita  Paris  at  the 
Revolution  of  1630,  274.  Baron  Pas- 
qnier's  account  of  his  death,  273-277. 
funeral  obaeqmes  of,  276,  277.  scien- 
tific labours  of,  277.  publishes  his 
"  Le9ons  d'Anatomie  Comparee" — 
value  of  his  discoveries,  278,  279. 


tbe  iraportant  fact  that  all 
o^^anised  beings  were  not  created  at 
the  same  period,  279.  and  that  tbe 
extinct  animals  belong  t/)  genera  and 
fpedes  essentially  distinct  from  those 
which  now  exist,  280,281.  hia  dis- 
covery of  the  fresh  and  salt  water  de- 
posits in  tbe  stratum  of  cbalk  near 
Paris,  281,  geological  inferences  re- 
specting the  recent  existence  of  man 
upon  the  face  of  the  globe,  282,  283. 
Curier's  account  of  the  clasnfication 
he  adopted  in  his  "  Regne  Animal," 
283-286.  bis  powers  as  a  philoso- 
phical bii^rapber,  266,  280-  the 
Eloge  of  M.  Fourcroy,  266.  of  Henry 
Cavendish,  286,  287.  Dr  Priestley, 
287-289.  coniddered  as  a  pditiden 
andeduaitionaltst,289,  290.  matured 
the  plan  of  primary  instruction,  290. 
and  of  an  establishment  for  tbe  sup- 
port of  professors  and  of  oggrfges,  or 
assistants  to  professors,  ib.  hischaree 
of  the  protestant  churches  and  school^ 
291,  292.  his  argument  regarding 
political  and  soeia]  amelioration,  292- 
296.  his  remarks  on  tbe  reforms  he 
was  instrumental  in  making  in  the  Pre- 
votal  courts,  295-  other  politicel  mea- 
sures he  was  connected  with,  295, 200. 
brief  summary  of  his  private  character 
and  personal  appesrance,  296. 

Curier  (Baron),  his  discoveries  in  geo- 
li^y,  Ixv.  12.  account  of  bis  re- 
searches in  the  gypsom  quarries  of 
Monlmartre,  23,  24. 

on  the  sacred  crocodile  wor- 
shipped by  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
Ixxi.  423.  on  the  change  of  colour 
in  the  Chameleon.  440. 
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c^  the  jrftUow  fever  at  Gibraltar*  124, 
126.  inddents  in  the  novel  noticed, 
126.  as  a  delineator  (d  character 
BUtfcewtful,  t6. 
G^ms-^tooib  of  (Meshed-e-Mader-e- 
fiube^naun),  Mr  Bich's  description  of 


its  poation,  and  of  the  aoenery  bj 
which  it  ia  surrounded,  bdv.  56»  57. 
Czartoryaki  (Prince  Adam),  iaflueoce 
he  possessed  in  Poland,  It.  238.  his 
late  after  the  fall  of  Pokiid^  in  1631, 
256. 


D 


D.  (Lord),  singular  and  romantic  ttory 
of  his  wife,  IviL  42. 

Dacre — a  novel,  edited  bj  the  Countess 
of  Morley,  lix.  475.  its  superiority  to 
the  usual  run  of  novels,  475,  476. 
outline  of  the  plot,  and  extracts  from, 
476-436.     character  of,  486. 

Dam  (Lady),  ^  EecoUectionsof  a  Chape- 
ron, edited  by,  Ivii.  403.  remarks  on 
novel-writing,  403-406.  extracts  from 
the  novel,  407-411. 

Dact^rlic  hexameter — tradition  of,  as 
being  invented  by  Phemonoe,  a  Greek 
prie^ess,  Iv.  183. 

Dsguerre  (M.),  his  discoveries  in  draw- 
ing  by  the  agency  of  light,  Ixxvi.  316. 
purchased  by  France,  320-222. 

Daguerreotype — principle  on  which  it 
depends,  Ixxvi.  316.  description  of 
the  art,  316-318.  M.  Bec^uerel  on 
accelerating  the  action  of  light  upon 
the  plate,  318,  319.  M.  Ckudet's 
furtlier  discoveries  on  the  same  action, 
31 U.  new  character  the  art  has  de- 
rived from  these  improvements,  319, 
320.  liberality  with  which  the  French 
government  purchased  the  discovery, 
320-322.  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
British  government,  322.  comparison 
between  Daguerreotype  and  Calotype, 
333, 334.     See  Photography, 

Daiile  on  the  traditions  of  the  fathers^ 
Ixxvii.  535. 

Dairy  farms — the  general  establishment 
of,  would  vastly  miprove  the  land  de- 
signed for  growing  wheat,  Ixxx.  89. 

Dal— ^neaning  of  that  prefix  in  Scottish 
names,  noUf  IxvL  418. 

D'Alembert  (Jean  le  Roudal,  1717- 
1783),  his  panegyric  on  the  philosophy 
of  Bacon,  Ivi.  35.      * 

his  observations  on  philosophical 

historians,  Ivii.  37. 

^—  his  remarks  on  the  one-sided  in- 


fluence which  the  study  of  mathematics 
has  on  the  cultivation  of  the  mind, 
bdi.  421,  and  436. 

considered  by  the  philosophers 


of  France  as  their  chief;  Ixxix.  294. 


Dalgamo  (QecHrge,  1627-1687),  works  he 
wrote,  bd.  407.  sketch  of  the  autlior*s 
life.  Slid  birth-^>laGe^  408.  public  at- 
tention  awakened  to  the  originality  and 
impcurtance  of  his  specuUtions  by  Pro- 
fessor Dttf^  Stewart*  408.  means 
necessary  m  the  eduoation  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  409.  order  in  which  these 
should  be  regulated,  ib,  dogmas  held 
by  ancient  pmlosophers  and  ph(]wisiaB8 
regarding  the  eause  of  deafinless  and 
dumbness,  and  the  incapability  of  those 
so  afflicted  of  being  educaUd>  409, 410. 
worics  of  Aodolphus  Agricela  and  Jean 
Paul  Bonnet  on  the  sul^t,  410.  Sir 
KeneUu  Digby's  account  of  tlie  man- 
ner the  bi^er  of  the  Constable  of 
Castile  was  taught,  411, 412.  labours 
of  Lana,  Wallis,  ^lontanus,  Bulwcr, 
Holder,  and  Sibsoote,  in  the  cause, 
412-414.  a  finger-iJphabet,  in  its 
roost  perfect  form,  due  to  Dalgamo, 
414.  educating  the  deaf  and  dunU> 
in  the  general  principles  of  gram- 
mar claimed  by  the  Abbe  de  I'Ep^, 
t5.  Dugald  Stewarts  opinions  of 
Dalgamo  s  writings,  with  extracts 
giving  his  ideas  on  the  education  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  414-416.  obser- 
vations on  the  various  works  noticed, 
416,  417. 

Dalriadio  Soots — history  of  the,  lz:vi.  417. 

Damuggoo,  on  the  river  Niger — kind- 
ness of  its  chief  to  the  Ijanofw,  in  the 
year  1830,  Iv.  410. 

Dana— characteristics  of  his  poetry,  bd. 
33.  *'  The  Little  Beech  Bird''  quoted 
as  an  example,  33,  34. 

Danby  (Thomas  Osborne,  Earl  o&  ap- 
pointed Lord  Treasurer,  in  1764),  his 
character  and  influence,  Ixviii.  140, 
150. 

his  interview  with  Andrew  Mar- 
veil,  Ixxix.  80,  81. 

Dance  (Mr),  his  views  on  a  eourt  of  Ar- 
bitrement,  notet  li.  493. 

D*Ancre  (Marechal),  details  attendant  on 
his  assassination  in  1617,  Ixxx.  123- 
127.    See  forcv. 
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]i)aniel&(S«muel,  1562-1619),  puritj  and 
elegance  of  the  siyk  of  bis  oiBtorj  of 
Great  Britain,  liii.  8. 
DaBtCf  or  Durante  (Alighieri,  126^ 
1321),  ^*  La  Divina  Commedia  di,  con 
Comento  Analitico  di  Ghtbriele  Ros- 
setU,"  Iv.  631.  pubUcation  of  the 
'*  Inferno,''  532.  Eossetti's  remarks 
on  Dante  belonging  to  a  secret  society 
of  eccLedastical  reformers,  533,  534. 
attaclied  to  the  Ghibelline  or  Imperial 
party,  536.  survey  of  Rossetti's  theory 
with  respect  to  the  iigwative  charac- 
ter of  the  ^  Divina  Qxaimedia,''  539- 
548.    See  BomitL 

^  the  ^  Inferno''  of,  translated  b^ 

Jchabod  Charles  Wright,  Ivii.  412.  is 
.  too  abstruse  to  be  generally  read  or 
understood,  412,  413.    was  not  made 
public  during  Dante's  lifetime,  414. 
bis  worka  piUronised  by  both  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants,  415.      hardly 
known  in  Italy  during  the  last  century, 
416.  unknown  to  French  writers,  417, 
^418.  progress  his  woiks  made  in  Eng- 
land, 418^420.     how  to  be  studied, 
421.     manuscript  copies  of  his  poems 
anxiously  sought  ^ter,t5.  conceals  his 
meanings  under  allegories,  i6.     in- 
stanoed  in  his  love  for,  and  marriage 
with  Beatrice  Portinari,  422.  death  of 
Beatrice!,  and  second  marriage  of  Dante, 
itk    his  views  of  ecclesiastical  polity, 
423,  424.    no  evidence  froni  his  writ- 
ings to  connect  Beatrice,  the  lady  of 
''  The  Blessing,"  with  the  earthly  po- 
Utics  of  the  poem,  425»      the  *^  Vita 
Nuova"  b  a  singidar  picture  of  the 
passions  and  mysticism  of  his  youth, 
426.     his  fragment  '*  On  the  Vulgar 
Tongue,"  is  a  most  important  and  con- 
clusive sketch,  426.  Robert  Hall's  study 
of  Italian  in  order  to  read  Dante's 
works,  noU^  427.   observations  on  the 
best  mode  of  translating  his  writings, 
427-430.        perfect    harmony     with 
which  he  blends  the  real  and  ideal, 
431.      extract    from    translation    of 
"  UgoUn,"  432, 433.   character  of  the 
scene  between  Farinata  and  Caval- 
canti  in  the  tenth  canto  of  the  ^  In- 
ferno," 433.      translation  of  the  pas- 
sage   describing    the    flight    of   the 
damned^  from  before  the  angel,  t6.  the 
translation  of  Carey  and  Wright  cha- 
racterised, 434. 
DantoQ^.posaeiiBed  of  kindly  feelings, 
but   at     tUe   same   time  capable  of 
great  crimes,  Ixxix.  277.     strove  in 
vain  to  repair  the  evil  of  the  Revolu- 


tion, and  Bumfiilly  enoountered  death, 
313.      * 

Dantzic  (64'  21'  N.,  18"  38'  E.),  price 
of  wheat  at,  and  freight,  insurance, 
&o.,  per  quarter,  to  London,  IviU.  282* 
287.  superiority  of  the  flour  shipped 
from  its  port,  287.    See  Com  Lmws, 

social  life,  &c.,  in,  as  described 

by  Madame  Schopenhauer,  Ixxvii. 
145-151.  appearance  of,  t&.,  cmd  156- 
160.  brutalities  committed  by  the 
Prussian  customs  ofiicers  on  the  citi- 
zens  o^  168, 169.    See  Schopenhauer, 

Danube  (45'  3(K  N.,  29*  42'  K),  and  the 
Pruth  (48'  10'  N.,  24*  32'  E.),  popu- 
lation and  character  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  comprehended  between 
them,  Iviii.  136.  value  of,  as  meant  of 
communication,  136,  137.  unioii  of 
their  tribes  considered ,  as  a  check  to 
Russia,  137. 

Quin's  steam  voyage  down  the, 

bcii.109.  constitution  of  Hungary,l  10. 
adventures  met  with  in  the  voyage, 
111-114.  improvements  effected  by 
Count  Szechenyi,  not  only  in  the  na- 
vigation of  the  river,  but  throughout 
Hungary,  114-117.  distances  on  the 
Danube,  117.  remarks  on  the  speech 
of  Prince  Milosch  of  Servia  on  grant- 
ing the  prayer  of  the  Servians  for  a 
constitution,  1 17,1 18.  Mr  Quin's  visit  to 
Uussein  Paclia,  the  dcfendef  of  Shum- 
la,  at  Widin,  118-120.  proceeds  to 
Constantinople — sketch  of  the  jour- 
ney, 120-122.  Constantinople  de- 
scribed, 123.     See  Quin. 

D*Aranda  (Don  Pedro  Pablo  Abarca  de 
Bolea,  Count  of,  1718-1799),  his  re- 
commendation to  the  King  of  Spain, 
in  1783,  to  constitute  SouUi  America 
into  three  kingdoms,  Iv.  449. 

D'Arblay  (Frances  Bumey,  Madame, 
1752-1840),  diary  and  letters  o^ 
Ixxvi.  523.  wide  celebritv  of  her 
name,  t6.  her  memoirs  of  her  father 
a  failure,  542.  diary  of,  524.  her  family 
connections,  §6.  birth  and  education, 
525, 526.  her  father's  social  position, 
526,  527.  illustrious  guests,  men  of 
letters,  and  artists,  who  attended  at 
her  father's  h6use,  528.  modesty  of 
her  disposition,  529.  flrst  Utenuy 
efibrts,  w.  friendship  with  Mr  Samuel 
Crisp,  530-534  (see  Crisp),  publica- 
tion of  "Evelina,"  535.  its  trium- 
phant  success  and  the  homage  paid 
her,  536-539.  her  comedy  of  ^  The 
Witlings,"  539,  540.  publication  of 
«' OeciHa,"  540.   death  of  Dr  Johnson, 
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641.  hUitfiacy  with  Mn  D^latiy,  t6. 
encounters  George  III.  and  his  Queen, 
942.  accepts  the  situation  of  ene  of 
tbd  keepers  of  the  queen's  robes,  543. 
^etcb  of  the  miserable  life  she  led  in 
the  situation,  54B-547.  Royal  visit 
to  Oxford  —  likely  treatment  she 
would  have  recdved  had  she  visited 
Oxford  herself,  548.  trial  of  Warren 
Hastings — ^her  treatment  of  Biu-ke' 
and  Windham,  549, 550.  her  account 
of  George  II  I. 's  illness,  551.  her  bo- 
dily  and  mental  sufferings  during  the 
last  y«ar  of  her  keeper^ip,  552-555. 
conduct  of  the  queen  towards  her, 
555,  556.  married  to  M.  D'Arblay, 
557.  most  important  events  which 
Md  her  during  the  latter  part  of  her 

'  life,  558,  559.  examination  of  her 
writing  559-564.  change  which  took 
place  m  her  style — cause  of,  564-566. 
^  Cecilk''  bears  all  the  marks  of  being 
reviled  by  Dr  Johnson,  565.  passages 
qnoted,  566^568.  good  which  she  did 
to  English  novel- writing,  569,  570. 

I>'Aiigens  (Jean  BapUste  Bover,  1704- 
1771),  ah  associate  of  Frederick  the 
Great — manners,  self-indulgence,  and 
Hterary  habits  of,  Ixxv.  245. 

Darien,  Isthmus  of  (9'  40'  N.,  77*  O'  W.), 
projects  of  cutting  canals  and  railways 
through,  considered,  Ixxix.  57-61. 

Darius  (Hystaspis,  d.  B.C.  485>,  likely 
route  of  hb  retreat  after  his  aefeat  at 
Qaugemela,  liii.  308. 

Dttrley  (George),  his  edition  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher's  works  reviewed, 
Ixziii.  209.     Bee  Drama. 

D«rtmoor  Prison — description  of,  and 
the  inmates  of^  during  the  last  war, 
hoBfU.  03-95. 

D*Arvieux  (Laurent,  1635-1702),  his 
narrative  of  Arab  life.  Hi.  73,  74. 

Darwm  (Charles),  naturalist  to  the 
Beagle,  in  her  voyage  round  the  world, 
Ixix.  467.  his  \\ewB  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  plains  of  South  America,  485. 
his  theory  of  the  formation  of  South 
America,  486.  account  of  the  Aniu- 
canians,  and  of  their  hospitable  man- 
nera,  488.  opinion  as  to  the  upraising 
of  the  land,  and  other  geological  fea- 
tures, 489^491.  SeeAmenoa(S(nahy 

Dashwood  (Sir  Francis),  appointed 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  the 
Earl  of  Bute's  administration,  in  1762, 
IxJOL  648.  iaihtre  of  his  financial 
statement,  657. 

D*A«^iigii^'8(J.  H.Merie)"mstoryofthe 
Great  Refbrmation  of  the  Sixteenth 


Centary,"  Ixviii.  273.  vahie  of  lH. 
IXAubign^'s  labours,  314,  315.  See 
Luther, 

Dauney  (WllUam),  his  «  Ancient  Scottish 
Melodies,"  Ixix.  192.  ^ee}  .S^ot^itA 
Melodies. 

Daunon  (M.),  «•  Recueil  des  Ilistoriens 
des  Gaules  et  de  la  France,"  &c.,  par, 
Ixxiii.  84.     See  France. 

Davall  (Mr),  his  botanical  correspond- 
ence with  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  alluded  to, 
Ivii.  68. 

Davenant  (Shr  William,  1605-1668), 
history  of  the  patent  he  received  from 
Charles  II.  to  build  and  keep  up  a 
theatre  in  London,  Ivii.  298-302. 

introducer  of  moveable  scenery 

on  the  stage — effect  of  H,  IxxvHi.  388- 
889. 

David  (M.,  of  Angers),  his  Memonn  of 
Bertrand  Bar^re  characterized,  bcxix. 
276,  277.     See  Barh^. 

Davidson  (Dr  Samuel),  his  lectures  on 
BibHeal  criticism,  Ixxii.  132,133.  his 
lectures  on  the  New  more  valuable 
than  those  on  the  Old  Testament, 
147,  148.    See  Biblical  Criticim. 

Daries  and  Cummings — their  celebrated 
fifth  report  on  the  government  of  Brit- 
ish India,  li.  269. 

Davy  (Sir  Ilumphrev,  1778-1829),  Me- 
moirs  of  the  life  of,  by  his  brother  Dr 
John  Davy,  Ixiii.  101.  quotation  from 
the  Eloge  of  Baron  Curier.  note,  ib.  ga- 
laxy of  glorions  names  which  adorned 
the  a^e  in  which  he  liv(^d,  102.  his 
scientific  merits,  102-104.  painful 
controvepsy  which  has  unhappily 
arisen  between  the  biographers  of  Sir 
Humphrey,  namely,  his  brother  and 
Dr  Ayrton  Paris,  104-106.  anecdote 
displaying  his  kind  and  grateful  dispo- 
sition, 106.  charge  made  that  Sir 
Humphrey  loved  tne  great  and  ne- 
glected old  friends — instances  cited  to 
prove  the  contrary;  note,  ib.  birth 
and  earl;^  education  of,  1 07-1 09.  pub  • 
Hshes  his  essays  on  heat  and  light, 
109.  his  attention  drawn  to  the  ex- 
istence of  silex  in  the  epidermis  of 
certain  plants,  110.  investigates  the 
effect  of  gases  on  respiration,  1 10, 1 1 1 . 
appointed  assistant  lecturer  on  chemis- 
try to  the  Royal  In8tftntion,l  12.  Lady 
Brownrigg's  description  of  him  on  vi- 
siting Ireland,  112,  113.  his  views  on 
the  political  state  of  Ireland,  1 1 3, 1 14. 
fixes  bk  attention  on  electro-chemical 
acienee,  1 14,  115.  his  analysis  of  po- 
tash, 1 16,1 16.    Severe  iUness  o^  1 16. 
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■  power  of  the  gBlruiic  batteries  he 
possessed^  116.  these  directed  against 
theeailhS)  1 16, 1 17.  his  hypothesis  that 
tbe  discoveries  woald  throw  light  on 
the  pihenomena  of  earthqn^ces  and 
Tolcanoes,  117, 118.  married  to  Mrs 
Appreece,  118, 119.  visitfi  the  con- 
tinent, and  the  reception  he  met  with, 
119, 121.  process  in  discovering  the 
safety  lamp,  121,  122.  honours  be- 
stowed on  bira,  122.  apathy  of  go- 
vernment, and  Dr  Pansys  eloquent 
remarks  on  this  neglect,  122-124.  his 
'mwaooessftil  attempt  to  nnroU  the 
ancient  M8S.  discovered  at  Hercnla- 
nenm,  124, 12d.  appointed  President 
of  the  Royal  Society,  125.  picture  of 
t^e  petty  miseries  of  the  office,  1 26, 1 27. 
his  discoveries  in  electro-magnetism, 
127.  his  i^n  to  prevent  the  decay  of 
copper  sheetang  of  ships,  by  rendering 
it  negatively  electrical,  unsuccessful, 
128-132.  bad  effects  which  this  had  on 
his  health,  132.  attached  by  paralysis  in 
his  right  side— journey  tmrougfa  Italy, 
t6.  publishes  bis  ^  Sahnonia,  or  Days 
of  Fly4iBhing,"  <ft.  proceeds  again  to 
the  continent,  133*  his  brotbe/s  in- 
tere«ting  account  of  his  death  at  Ge- 
neva on  May  28, 1929, 183, 134.  pub- 
lic fUneral  by  the  Qenev^se  govem- 
tnent,  134.  widely  extended  reputa- 
tion of,  ib,  deatm  of  Wolhtston  and 
Young  in  the  same  year,  •&.  remarks 
on  the  fkct,  that  nomonumental  tribute 
has  be^n  erected  by  the  country  to 
their  memory,  184,  136. 

Day — length  of,  displays  an  adaptation 
to  the  structure  of  organized  bodies, 
Iviii.  432. 

Daylight — eiSefct  of  continued  daylight 
on  the  senses  within  the  Arctic  cime, 
Ixxviii.  70,  71. 

Dawson  (William,  living  1754),  may  be 
Considered  as  the  r^  father  of  im- 
proved Sootch  htt^andry,  Ixii.  831. 

Dead — respect  for,  appears  to  be  decay- 
ing,  compared  with  the  respect  paid 
by  the  Etrurians  and  the  andents, 
Ixxiii.  128-150.     See  Etruria. 

-  erections  in  memory  of,  in  Asia- 

Minor-— era  of,  Ixxvii.  449-451.    in- 
scriptions upon  the  monuments,  451. 

.^— ^ —  faitb— what  it  is,  btviii.  808. 

Sea,  or  Bahr  Ltit  (31*  SO'  N., 


35*  38'  E.),  level  of,  below  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  Ixxz.  47. 
Deaf  aad  Dnmb— sketch  of  Uie  history 
of  the  progress  of  edtieatiBe  them,  ba. 
409.     See  Daigemo. 


Deans  (John),  evidence  of,  with  regard 
to  his  trading  with  the  Chinese,  lii. 
301,  302. 

Death — ^punishment  of— reasons  fcfr  its 
abolition  in  cases  of  fbrgery,  lii.  898. 
objections  to  the — views  of  those 
who  deny  the  lawfulness  of,  for  any 
offence,  401,  402.  of  those  who  con- 
tend that  capital  punishment  frus- 
trates its  object,  402.  disinclination  of 
juries,  witnesses,  &c. ,  to  convict  forfor^ 
gery,  from  fear  of  capital  punishment, 
403-408. 

Milton's  picture  of,  one  of  hi^ 

most  original  and  truest  description'!^ 
Ixix.  227-230. 

Debates  in  the  Hottses  of  Lords  and 
Commons — comparative  advantages 
of  the  two  Houses  as  schools  for  states^ 
men,  Iri.  151, 152. 

Debt  courts,  small — advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the  establishment  of;  in 
England,  li.  495.  ' ' 

Debt — grievances  arising  ft^vm  the  law 
of,  among  the  Romans,  Ivi.  297-299. 

Debtor  and  creditor— law  of,  in  America, 
unfair  to  foreign  creditors,  Iv.  5T6. 

■■■  bill  for  the  alteration  of  the  law 

of,  Iviii.  212,  213. 

bill  for  the  relief  of  imprisonment 


for  debt,  and  giving  up  all  the  property 

to  creditors,  Ix.  244,  245. 
Decandolle  (Augustm  Py'ramns,  177^ 

1841),  his  Eloge  on'Baron  Cuvict)  Ixii. 

265.     See  Cuvier. 
Decimal  sub-multiple9 — extent  to  which 

such  divisions  may  be  employed,  Ixxvii. 

239-248.  See  Wtighu  and  Mmmres. 
metrical  system  which  origiiliated 

in  the  French  Revohitiew  examined, 

Ixxvii.  250-259.     See  Wtight$  mid 

Measures. 
Decker  (Thomas),    Ixxiii.    221.      See 

Dekker. 
Declaration  of  rights  (The),  declaratory^ 

and  not  remedial,  Ixi.  311. 
De  CHfibrd,  or  the  Constant  Man — a 

novd,  Ixxiii.  366.     See  Ncvds. 
Deerbrook — a  novel  by  Miss  Martineau> 

Ixix.  494.     See  Martineau, 
Deer-forests — a  choice    and  expensive 

amusement,  Ixxi.  99. 
Deer-hunt  prepared    by  the   Eari    of 

Athol  for  Mary,  Queen  of  Scotland, 

Ixxi.  109. 
Deer-stalking   in    the    Highlands    of 

Scotland,  Ixxi.  98-120.     See  Strope. 
Defects  of  the  Reform  Bill— Pariitment- 

ary  Bosiness,  Ixvi.  209.    See  R^JbrtHk 

Bill. 
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IMeDce  of  the  Whi^  Ixx.  245.    See 

Definitions — Pascal's  comments  on  the 

tarQia»  IxviL  90. 
■     '       an   analysis   of  the    question, 
does  mathematical  demonstrations  de- 
pend mi  definitions,  or  upon  axioms, 
or  upon  both,  Ixvii.  83-97. 

and  systems  of  political  economy, 


Ixvi.  84.  See  Senior. 
Defoe  (Daniel,  1661-1731),  his  ohserra- 
tions  on  the  tendency  of  relieving  the 
able-bodied  poor  to  cause  greater  po- 
verty, lix.  246. 

DekJcer,  or  Decker  (Thomas,  living 
1638),  historical  dates  of  his  plays, 
and  their  characteristics  compared 
with  those  of  Hey  wood,  Ixxiii.  221- 
22$. 

Delafont  on  the  cry  of  sea-turtles,  and 
class  of  writers  to  which  he  belonged) 
noUf  Ixxx.  413. 

Delambre  ^fean  Baptiste  Joseph,  1749- 
1832),  cnaraoter  of  his  history  of 
astronomy,  Ixvi.  113. 

■  difficulties  he  encountered  when 

carrying  on  the  measurements  for  the 
French  decimal  metrical  system, 
bcxvii.  252,  253. 

Delaunay  (J.  B.),  on  cane  sugar  and 
beet-root  sugar  (1836),  Ixv.  110.  See 
Sugar, 

Deiavigne  (M.  Casimir),  on  the  terms 
**  genre  classiqne"  and  "genre  ro- 
mantique,"  IL  242.  his  "  Marino 
fyUiero"  admirably  done,  and  founded 
en  Lord  Byron's  play  of  the  same 
name,  242.  characteristic  differences 
between  the  two  authors,  243.  pas- 
sage froiB,  244.  similarity  of  the 
plota  in  the  two  plays,  244,  245. 
scenes  firom,  descriptive  of  Faliero  ex- 
pecting the  sentence  which  the  council 
nad  pronounced  on  Steno,  245,  246. 

Delffio  (Martin  Anthony,  1551-1608), 
arrant  and  groundless  falsehood  he 
has  told  of  Agrippa  and  of  the  devil  in 
hb  disquisitions  on  magie,  Ix.  45. 

Ddustona^-popular,  Ixxx.  203.  See 
Popular  Ddmi%on$, 

Demcrara  (6*  52'  S.,  58*  10"  W.),  abo. 
lition  of  corporeal  punishment  in,  lix. 

DeooWitts  Phal^reua  (d.  about  283 
B.C.),  minute  and  technical  style  of 
his  critieistts  on  taste,  liv.  56. 

Demonttration  and  general  reasoning 
in  phikMOph'y  contrasted,  Ixii.  433. 

Demoitbtiies  (B.C.  384-322),  ^araoter 
eloquenee»  Ixxviii.  75. 


Demotii^  or  cursive  writings  of  the 
Egyptians,  IxiL  68^65. 

Democracy — Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge 
on,  as  a  proper  element  in  the  oonsti- 
tution  of  a  state,  Ixi.  140, 141. 

■ .  ■  ■  ■  observations  on  the  views  held 
by  Captain  Marryatt  as  to  the  philo- 
sophy of,  Ixx.  130, 136. 

A.  de  Tocqueville  on,  Ixxii.  1. 


reception  of  his  book  in  England,  2. 
importance  of  hi»  speealationa  on  the 
subject,  3.  eomprelMNisivenesa  of  his 
views  4.  arrived  at  the  condunoii 
that  democracy  in  the  modera  world 
is  inevitable,  4,  5.  democraey,  t.^., 
equality  of  condition,  may  exist  under 
an  absolute  monarchy,  as  well  as  un- 
der a  popular  government,  5, 6*  his- 
torical retrospect  of  the  nrogress  of 
Franoe  towards  that  oondition,  6-8. 
same  results  also  applicable  to  Great 
Britain,  8, 9.  condition  of  Greai  Britain 
— prcM^ress  to  equality  in  it  not  so  much 
by  puTUng  down  a  higher  oondiliou  to 
a  lower,  as  by  the  lower  condition 
striving  to  attain  a  higher  altitude, 
10.  state  of  the  territorial  aristocracy 
—their  wealth  and  poverty,  10,  11. 
their  intelligenee  compared  with  the 
classes  under  ihem,  11, 12.  the  power 
of  combination  exempliflet  the  pro- 
gress  of  democracy,  12.  in  each  dass 
there  is  a  middle  grade,  which  raises 
itself  and  thus  becomes  a  part  of  the 
ruling  body,  12,13.  nniveml  suffirage 
in  America  arises  firom  her  people  be- 
ing cUl  middle  class,  14.  eonditioii  of 
France,  in  which  everything  has  been 
done  /or  the  people,  and  nothing  by 
the  people— evil  effect  of  such  a  go- 
vernment, 14, 15.  American  fWedom 
secured  by  the  political  institutions 
slie  possesses,  16.  the  security  of  that 
country  in  which  the  people  have  at 
interest  in  local  self-govomment,  will 
more  likelv  contmue,  than  where  they 
have  not  that  power ;  and  at  the  same 
time  that  power  will  be  corrective  of  the 
inconveniences  of  democracy,  should 
that  form  of  government  be  in'trodneed, 
16, 17.  effect  of  democracy  in  rousing 
the  active  faculties  of  the  Americans, 
17*  18.  democratic  legislation  tends 
always  in  the  direction  of  the  interest 
of  tbie  greater  number,  18-20.  gene- 
ral want  of  merit  in  the  membot  of 
the  American  govemmeal,  20,  21. 
yet  thu  deficiency  of  talent  does  not 
militate  against  the  princtplea  of  de- 
mocracy, 21,  22.    despoiim  of  the 
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majority  in  civil  lifte  considered,  22-24. 
that  despotism,  as  in  America,  is  more 
apt  to  restrain  freedom  than  lead  to 
independence  of  thought,  24-26.  be- 
neficial  influence  of  democracy  upon 
the  cultivation  of  science,  26,  27.  as 
also  upon  the  progress  of  humanity  and 
philanthropy,  27,  28.  the  tendencies 
of  democracy  apparently  aim  at  a 
concentration  of  private  interest,  28, 
29.  therefore,  the  greater  necessity 
for  free  institutions  and  frequent  in- 
terventions of  the  citizens  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  them,  29-31.  tone  of 
moral  sentiment  Jikely  to  arise  from 
the  working  of  a  democracy,  31,  32. 
tendency  of  such  a  government  to  give 
a  strong  impulse  to  the  taste  for  phy- 
sical well-being,  32,  33.  restlessness 
of  the  Americans  arises  from  this 
cause,  34.  no  one,  however,  is  ambi- 
tious on  a  large  scale,  ib.  dangers  to 
which  mankind  are  liable  as  the^  ad- 
vance towards  equality  of  condition, 
34, 35.  the  correctives  to  such  a  state 
are  education,  liberty,  and  the  exten- 
sion and  dissemination  of  political 
rights,  35-37.  difficulty  in  compre- 
hending distinctly  the  consequences  of 
democracy,  37, 38.  M-  de  Tocqueville 
has  confounded  the  effects  of  demo- 
cracy with  those  of  civilization,  38. 
tendencies  of  commercial  civilization 
in  America  and  Qreat  Britain,  38-41. 
growing  insignificance  of  individuals 
in  comparison  with  the  growth  of  the 
mass,  41-43.  analysis  of  the  tenden- 
cies of  the  present  condition  of  the 
various  classes  towards  preponderance 
of  power — the  commercial  class,  43- 
45.  the  agricultural,  45,  46.  ascen- 
dency of  the  commercial  class  is  inevit- 
able, 47. 

Democratic  institutions  considered,  and 
contrasted  with  those  of  an  aristo- 
cracy, Ixxvi.  20-28.     See  Alison. 

Denis  (St),  "  Chroniques  de,"  their  im- 
portance in  French  nistory,  Ixxiii.  101. 

♦Denman  (Thomas,  Lord,  b.  1779),  his 
decision  against  the  power  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  to  publbh  what 
papers  they  please,  Ixv.  253. 

Denmark  (55"  30'  N.,  10*  0'  E.),  the 
good  faith  and  sincerity  of  its  govern- 
ment in  suppressing  the  slave-trade, 

Ixiii.  381. 
* free  institutions  it  now  has,  Ixv. 


51. 


conduct  of  England,  in  1807,  to- 


wards, Ixxv.  38-40. 


Denmark  absolutely  prohibited  the  slave 
trade  among  her  subjects  in  1702, 
Ixxix.  403.  ^ 

liberality  of  Frederick  11.,  Kmg 

of,  to  Tycho  Brahe,  the  astronomer, 
Ixxx.  182. 

Dennie  (Colonel  Wm  II.),  personal 
narrative  of  the  campaigns  in  Affghan- 
istan,  by,  Ixxvii.  261.  military  ta- 
lents o^  ill  appreciated,  275.  his 
capture  of  Ghuzni  (or  Ghisni),  264, 
and  274,  276.  offensive  official  letter 
he  received  from  Lord  Keane,  276. 

Dennis  (John,  1657-1734),  Addison's 
tragedy  of  Cato  attacked  with  coarse- 
ness by  him,  Ixxviii.  241,  242. 

Denotmced  (The),  a  tale,  by  Mr  Banim 
— review  of,  lii.  419-421. 

Deodar — supposed  to  be  the  cedar  of 
Scripture,  lxix.406. 

Deontology,  or  the  Science  of  Morality, 
by  Jeremy  Bentham,  Ixi.  365.  mean- 
ing  of  the  term,  378.     See  Bentham, 

D'Halloy  (M.  irOmalius),  his  valuable 
essay  on  the  origin  of  valleys  (1830), 
*lxix.  419. 

Denrick  (Samuel,  1724-1769),  date  of 
his  death,  as  stated  by  John  Wil- 
son Croker,  in  his  edition  of  BoswelPs 
Johnson,  liv.  2. 

De  Sad  (Louis  Isaac  Le  Maitre), 
sketch  of  his  character  and  life 
as  an  inmate  of  Port-Royal,  Ixxiii. 
327,  328.  his  most  perfect  transla- 
tion of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  328,  329. 

Descartes  (Ren^',  1596.1650),  exami- 
nation of  his  doctrine  of  perception, 
lii.  183-186. 

on  the  pernicious  influence  which 

the  study  of  mathematics  has  on  in- 
ternal culture,  Ixii.  421.  on  the  in- 
capacity of  mathematicians  for  philo- 
sophy, 426.  his  discovery  of  the 
analysis  of  numerical  equations,  432. 
evil  influence  of  mathematics  on  his 
philosophy,  443. 

fundamental    position    of   his 


philosophy,  Ixviii.  347. 

Descourtils  (M.),  on  the  habits  of  the 
slender-snouted  crocodile,  Ixxx.  430. 

De  Sericourt — one  of  the  Port-Royal- 
ists— sketch  of  his  character,  Ixxiii. 
326,  327. 

Desmarest  (M.),  on  the  number  of  mam- 
roiferous  species  existing  in  North 
America,  and  notey  liii.  358. 

Despatches — Duke  of  Wellington's  In- 
dian, Ixviii.  1-46.     See  Wdlington, 

Deutschen  —  Voelkcr  Persoenlich  be- 
traclitet.  Die  (the  German  nations  con- 
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•i.  sUerfAaa  individuals),  Ixxr.  1.  Set 
Ami»ric€t,  Britain,  and  Franoe, 

Devereux  (novel  of),  by  Sir  E.  L.  Bul- 
,irer-^UM  m^at  fioishecL  of  all  bis 
', ,  wnUaggjlv.  211. 

Devil — ^Luther*s  supposed  contests  witb 
14m>  Ixviii.  285*295.    See  Luther.. 

Dev<»Qsbire  (William,  Duke  of;  1720- 

'  1 704)t  administration  of,  in  1 757,  Iviii. 

.   534-536. 

insulted  by  Qeorge  UL,  Ixxx. 

.  555.  gracious  reception  of  his  son 
by  the  king,  570. 

Phoondiab  Waugh — Colonel  Wellesky^s 

..  (Duke  of  Wellington)  campaign 
agaii^  him  in  1800,  Uviii.  15. 

Diabgue  writing — David  Hume  on  the 
adaptation  of^  to  some  sul^ects.  Hi. 
J^lOi  especially  to  natural  religion, 
1*5.    facilities  it  gives  to  an  author 

.    w^callj  inclined,  111.      unfit  to 

I  4erve  at  a  medium  for  communicating 

.  flounder  views  and  sa&r  opinions,  112. 
in  itself  it  is  eBseniially  controversial, 
112. 

Diamonds — ^remarks  as  to  the  cause  of 
'     ihe^r  fbnnatian,  lix.  168. 

Diana  jUucophryne  (37*  S4'  N^  27'  30' 
JK.)^  Temple  ^,  at  Inckbazar  on  the 
river  Meander  in  Asia-Minor — per- 
i^otjatata  its  architectural  ornaments 
aiK  atill  in,  IxxL  398. 

Diai^-^utitityof  a  well-digested,  in  ascer- 
taining historical  facts,  li.  500,  501 . 

l>lblNtrville  (M.),  his  correspondence 
With  BoUng broke  and  Oxford,  regard- 
ing the  succession  of  the  Pretender  to 
the  Britisli  throne,  Ixii.  20.  his  cha- 
ract^  of  the  Whigs  and  Tories  at 
that  time,  30,  31.  See  Bolinghroke 
and  Pretender, 

Dicsarchua  (living  289  B.C.),  his  opinion 
of  the  origin  of  the  Scolia  of  the 
Greeks,  IvL  367. 

Dickens  (Charles),  his  Tales,  Ixviii.  75. 
character  of,  as  a  writer,  76,  attd  96, 
97.  contrasted  with  llo|^arth,  77. 
benevolent  tendencies  of  his  writings, 
ik  extracte  from  "Pkdvwick,"  78-84. 
analysis  of  the  characters  in  ^  Pick- 
wide,"  84-86.  Mr  Dickens's  forte  lies 
in  describing  incidents,  86.  outlines 
of  "  Oliver  Twist,"  nith  extracts,  86- 
96. 

■  *< American  Notes** — interest  with 

which  his  work  has  been  looked 
forward  to,  Ixxvi.  498.  qualities 
of  Mr  Dickens's  mind,  498  500.  ap- 
pears  to  have  gone  to  persuade  the 
Americans  to  agree  to  an  interna- 


tional  oopjrighty  600.  his  book  de- 
ficient in  general  information — causes 
of  this,500i506.  route  he  pujEsuedi  and 
opportunities  hf  had  of  being  ac- 
quainted with  soeiety»  506-607*  man- 
ner and  character  of  the  best  classes, 
508-^»09.  ysnotic&<^theUniver«itvof 
Cambridge,  U.S.,  510.  reports  highly 
of  the  fitata  of  prisons  and  lunatic 
aayhuns,  51 1.  defNrecates  the  si^itarr 
systemof  prison  disciplina,  512.  sketch 
of  a  supposed  prisoner's  feeUn^  under 
that  s^sten),  5 1 2-51 4.  his  hurhflo wn 
sketch  contrasted  with  his  detailed 
tepoff^  515-517.  high  character  of 
the  iudges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  517. 
condition  of  the  cnurcK,  517»  518. 
has  paid  but  UttXe  attention  to  the 
system  of  education,  518.  the  litera- 
ture of  the  country  appears  to-h^ve 
been  treated  in  the  same  wi^,  519. 
influence  of  the  press,  519, 520*  polite- 
ness shown  towards  females,  521. 
courteous  conduct  of  the  customhouse 
officers  to,  t5,  sensible  remarks  on  the 
habits  of  the  people,  521,  522. 

Dickens  fCharles),  note  to  the  artide  on 
his  **  American  Notes,"  reviewed  in 
voL  Ixxvi.  of  tlus  journal,  Ixxvii.  301. 

Dickie  (Andrew,  the  banker),  Sir  Wil- 
liam Knighton's  account  or  his  death- 
bed, as  showing  the  ruling  passion 
strong  in  death,  Ixviii.  1 12.^ 

Dickinson  TJohn),  construction  of  his 
machine  tor  making  paper — the  paper 
so  made  less  tenacious  and  durable  tnan 
hand-made  paper,  Ivi.  317.  veneering 
paper  for  printing  plates  on,  318. 

Dictator— constitutional  power  oC  under 
the  Roman  Republic,  fvi.  297. 

Dictatorial,  or  dispensing  power  inher*^ 
ent  in  the  crown  of  England — argu- 
ment for,  IxviL  106. 

Didactics — lectureshins  of,  should  be 
established  for  the  benefit  of  teachers 
in  the  ITnivcrsities  of  Scotland,  lix. 
501 . 

Didot  (M.,  of  Paris),  machine  he  had 
constructed    for  making  paper,   hi. 

Diebitch  (^larshal-Count,  d.  1831),  de- 
feat  of  his  Russian  corps  by  the  Poles 
under  Chlopicki  and  Skrzynecki,  in 
1830,  Iv.  254,  255. 

Differential  calculus  and  fluxions — con- 
troversy between  Newton  and  Leib- 
nitx  as  to  the  priority  of  the  discovery 
of  the  doctrine  of,  Ivi.  22-29. 

Digby  (Sir  Kenelm,  1603-1665),  extr 
from  his  "Treatise  on  Bodies," 
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on  his  theory  of  memory,  n&te  lii. 
192. 

Digby  (Sir  Kenelm),  bis  accoimt  of  the 
education  and  conduct  of  a  deaf 
Spanish  nobleman,  Ixi.  411,  412. 

■  his  remarks  regarding  the  study 
of  mathematics,  to  the  detriment  of 
that  of  philosophy,  bdi.  426. 

Digestion — Dr  Beaimiont's  experiment 
and  observation  on,  Ix.  173.  pro- 
gress of,  in  the  human  stomach,  ITS- 
ITS. 

Diktation  theory,  as  to  the  moyement  of 
glaciers,  erroneous,  Ixxx.  150, 151. 

iHiigences  in  Spain — want  of  personal 

•  security  in,  by  the  banditti,  Iv. 
439. 

Diluvial  deposits  in  geology  described, 
lii.  61. 

Diodorus  (li^^hig  B.  C.  60),  hjrpothesis 
derived  from,  as  to  the  antiquity  of 
the  Ethiopians  and  Egyptiaxis,  bdi. 
60-63.  on  the  demotic  writings  of 
the  Egyptians,  63,  64. 

Dionysius  of  Ualicaniassus  (living  B.  C. 
30),  this  valuble  writer  treat^  with 
disrespect  by  Niebuhr,  li.  366. 

considered  as  to  the  influence  he 

had  on  the  piurity  of  Greek  taste,  liv. 
66-58.  disquisition  as  to  his  being 
the  writer  of  the  treatise  on  sublimity, 
69^9. 

Diplomatists  of  Spain — ^their  fame  re- 
nowned throughout  Europe,  Ivi.  502. 

■  duties  o^  to  their  own  and  foreign 

courts  —  this  distinction  historians 
should  bear  in  mind  in  reading  their 
despatches,  Ixix.  365-367. 

Discipline  essential  to  the  success  of  an 
army,  Ixix.  331 . 

*  Discretion  in  law — the  duty  of  a  public 
prosecutor  to  exercise  it,  when  a 
prisoner  is  not  allowed  counsel,  Ixv. 
27,  28. 

Disease-' influence  of  climate  on,  Ixxvi. 
424.  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
breathed,  425,  426.  quantity  of  hu- 
miditv  necessary,  426.  nature  of  dis- 
ease m  the  acute  form,  420.  in  the 
chronic  state,  427.  effect  of  medicine 
on,  427,  428.  hardly  any  specific  re- 
medies for,  428,  429.  local  inflam- 
mation, 429.  chronic  diseases  are  of 
infioitely  greater  importance  than 
acute,  f6.  influence  of  the  change  of 
climate  in  the  chronic  state,  430. 
action  of  a  warm  climate,  431-435. 
disorders  of  the  digestive  organs,  486. 
on  the  treatment  of  txinsumption,  436- 
442.    See  Consumptum. 


Disease — ^power  of  the  imagination  in 
curin|f,  liii.  267-270. 

Dispensmg  power  of  the  Crown,  attacked 
by  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  Ixviii.  148. 

Disraeli's  (Benjamin,  M.P.^  novels — 
character  of^  Ixvi  59.  failure  in  his 
bold  attempts,  i6.  doubts  as  to  whether 
he  could  produce  a  really  good  work 
of  fiction,  60.  chose  in  "Vivian  Grey*' 
the  department  in  which  he  was  best 
fitted  to  excel,  61.  *"  HeurietU  Tern- 
pie"  analysed,  63-68.  his  **  Venetia," 
69-72.  his  novel  of  "  Coningsby,  or  the 
New  Generation,"  characterised  as 
the  commencement  of  a  new  political 
party,  Ixxx.  517-526.  See  Younff 
Etiffland, 

Dissent — practical  evils  of,  Ixvi.  461, 

Dissenters — their  sectarian  spirit  against 
the  Catholics,  even  when  they  were 
endeavoming  to  obtain  the  repeal  of 
the  Tests  and  Corporation  Acta,  Iv. 
124-127. 

Horace  Walpole's  irresolute  in- 

justiee  to  the,  Iviii.  246. 

reforms  necessary  in  those  abuses 


in  the  Church  of  England  which  press 
most  heavUy  upon  them,  Iviii.  505, 
506. 

outcry  against  giving  them  a 


university  of  their  own,  and  against 
admitting  them  into  the  universities, 
lix.  503. 

excluded  on  principle  from  the 


honours  and  the  teaching  of  the  na- 
tional universities  by  the  Oxford  school 
of  divinity,  Ixiii.  48. 

admission  of,  to   the  English 


tmiversities,  Ix.  202.     their  claim  to 
admission  withheld,  as  being  inexpe- 
dient  and  unjust,  ib.   these  arguments 
refuted,  202-230.     See  UniversiUet. 
duty  of  the  members  of  the 


establishea  church  to  relieve  them 
from  the  esroense  of  pepairing  the 
parish  churches,  Ixx.  69,  70.  See 
Church  Rates, 

great  change  which  they  have 


efi*ected  among  the  collier  population 
in  the  South  Gloucestershire  coal- 
fields, fwtey  Ixxix.  138. 

in  Ireland — act  passed  for  plac- 


ing  them  in  auiet  possession  of  the 
chapels,  schools,  and  cemeteries  be- 
longiujg  to  them,  Ixxx.  512,  513. 

Dissolution  (The),  and  genei^  election* 
with  suggestions  to  the  Peers,  Mii. 
478.    See  B^ers, 

Distress  of  the  manufacturing  districts — 
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ciiuBes  and  remedies  at,  Ixxrii.  190- 
228.     See  Manufacturing  Ditiricis. 

Difltrict  Courts---e8tab]i8}iment  of,  con- 
sidered, IL  478.    See  Law  Reform, 

Distarbances  in  the  south  of  Engtand* 
liiL  43.  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
currency,  44.  or  to  taxation,  44,  45. 
abuse  of  the  poor  laws  the  leading 
cause,  46. 

Dinna  Conunedia,  La  di  Dante  Alighi> 
eri,  with  an  analytical  commentary, 
by  O.  Bossetti,  It.  531.  See  Bo$> 
setti, 

IHrtnation  by  cards — pursued  as  an 
amusement,  Ixxx.  208. 

Dirine  ProTidence — remarks  on,  Ixxii. 
138. 

.  right  of  kings — views  held  by 

various  parties  on, Iv.  32-34. 

right  of  princes — doctrine  oC 


considered,  Ixvi.  400-409. 

Divinity  not  a  progressive  sdeuoe,  bodL 
229-232. 

Division  of  labour — argument  for  it,  by 
William  Wickens,  Ixvi.  208. 

Divorce — frequency  of^  among  the  Be- 
douin tribes,  Hi.  78,  79. 

facility  with  which  it  can  be  ob- 
tained in  Prussia,  Ixxix.  185.  grounds 
of,  185, 186. 

consistorial  court  of  Scotland 


accused  of  being  rash  in  granting,  Ivii. 
117.  laws  which  regulate  divorce  in 
England,  133,  134.  in  Scotland, 
134. 

Dockyards  of  Great  Britain — their  for- 
mer condition,  bdx.  149. 

Documents — valuable  national,  pub- 
lished by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  ixvi. 
52.     See  Palgrave, 

DodweU  (Henry,  1642-1711),  view  he 
held,  that  the  soul  is  a  principle  natu- 
rally mortal,  liv.  326. 

■  character  and  acquirements  of^ 

br.  87. 

Dogmatic  systems  of  divinity — aH  alike 
definite,  cdd,  sterile,  and  earth-bom, 
IxxL  237. 

Dogs — use  they  are  put  to  for  smuggling 
in  France — ^their  treatment,  lix.  193. 

Doknsis  (or  Dei,  Alexander  de  Villa), 
Latin  granunar  of^  liii.  209. 

DoDand  (John,  1706-1761),  the  excel- 
lency of  his  object-glasses  for  achro- 
matic reflecting  tel^copes,  li.  88. 

Dombrowdu  (John  Henry,  1755-1818), 
Polidi  legion  he  commanded  under 
Ni^Mleon,  Iv.  243. 

Dongokh  (19*  40^  N.,  31*  O'  E.Jj,  pro- 
Tinoe  ana  town  o^  in  F^gypt,  IxiL  55. 


Dooaslan,  in  Asia  Minor — extent  of  the 
sepulchral  caves  of,  Ixxi.  406. 

Dorado  (£1),  in  South  Am»ica  (24*  4^ 
S.,  63'  41'  W.),  notice  of,  Ixxi.  201. 

Dorians — MuUer's  history  of  the,  liii.  1 1 9. 
Hellenic  origin  o^  121.  small  terri- 
tory they  possessed,  and  position  of,  ib. 
character  of  the  people — a  resUess 
race,  122.  religion  and  mythobgy  of 
the,  1 25-127.  political  institutions  o( 
based  on  a  strictly  aristocratiod  char- 
acter, 127-130.  severity  of,  towards 
the  degraded  Helots,  131 .  public  and 
politiail  economy  of  the  Doric  states^ 
131,  132.  kws  of  the  states,  182, 
133.  architecture  of,  133.  i^ublie 
tables,  or  syssitia  of,  ib,  domestic  life 
of,  134.  indulgent  treatment  of  tb^eir 
women,  1 34, 1 35.  music  of,  1 35, 1 36. 
literature  of,  1 36.  want  of  cultivation 
in  rhetoric  and  logic,  1 37 .  their  mode 
of  expression  in  speaking,  ib,  their 
gravity  and  jocularity,  137, 138.  was 
Pythagoras  of  Done  descent?  138. 
Mailer's  summary  of  their  national 
character,  139,  140.  colonies  which 
proceeded  from  them,  140, 141. 

I  effect  of  their  institutions  on 

Greek  literature,  Ixiii.  317,  318. 

Doric  columns  derived  from  Egypt,  IxviiL 
323. 

Doring — character  of  his  life  of  CKSthe, 
Ivii.  382. 

Dost  Mohammed — bloodshed  and  rapine 
of  his  nominal  rule  in  Affghanistan,  in 
1841,  Ixxvii.  269.  true  nature  of  his 
proposals  to  the  British  m  Ai!^hamfl- 
tan,  269,  270. 

Douay  version  of  the  Bible — repreiented 
as  worse  than  it  is,  Ixx.  162. 

Doughty  (Thomas),  his  account  of  a 
certam  portion  of  Sir  Francis  Drake's 
life,  Ixxx.  884,  385.  narrative  of 
hii  execution  or  murder,  at  Port  St 
Julian,  bjT  order  of  Drake,  886. 
suspicions  it  excited  in  England,  388. 
depositions  used  at  hb  tria^  388,  389. 

Douglas  (Sir  Charles),  derived  his  idea 
of  breaking  the  enemy's  line  from 

rsonally  meeting  with  Mr  Clerk, 
8.  this  evidenced  by  Professor 
Playfiur,  10, 11.  and  by  Lord  Chief- 
Commissioner  Adam,  11.  by  vari- 
ous other  parties,  1 1-22.  (See  Na- 
val TacHa).  daim  for  Sir  Charica 
stated,  22,  23.  circumstances  under 
which  the  manoeuvre  was  first  carried 
through  at  the  battle  of  April  12, 
1782,23-30.  character  of  Shr  Charles, 
Bl.   predicament  in  which  hti  memory 
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stAD^SI,  32.  TenwrksontliesUte- 
ments  made  I7,  32,  33.  appean  to 
have  had  a  rery  exaggerated  notion 
of  vbat  vas  dne'froni  an  inferior  to  a 
Mipeitor  officer,  33.  ga^e  Lord  Rod- 
ney Uie  credtt  of  the  iDan«ei[TTe,  34-36. 
not  one  ftct  proved  that  Sir  Charles 
the  inrcirtflr  of  the  mancewrre. 


thecoastscf 

and  in  the  Anhian  Gnl& 
Dovtos  (MrX  hk  rrideace  in  iaToar  of 

n  tbentre  of  moderate  aseylxsriiL  394. 
DoTle  (James,  Bidiop,  d.  1»4X  oa  the 


Dooglas  (Sir  Howavd,  Bart ),  his  ticaliBe 
<m  naTalgonncrT.a  vorfc  of  high  scien- 
tifie  anthoritT,  n.  2.  nsed  as  a  ma- 
nnal  hoth  at  home  and  abroad,  ib. 

a  statement  of  some  impcvtant 

&ets  rdatine    to  the  breaking  the 


rciicf  aflbrded  in  b^dand  to 
the  side  and  snftxing.  fix.  238.  his 
remarics  on  the  evil  ef  workhovaes  for 
Ireland,  24a     on  the  aabdirinon  of 

estates  and  fitfni8»and  the  nmscry  which 
reanhs  from  it,  ^5y  256l 

his  evidence  on  the  state  of  Ire- 


mtemfB  line  in  the  edelvated  battle 
of  the  12th  April,  1782,  bj,fi.  2.  is 
for  giving  the  whole  credit  of  Uie  sng- 
gestion  to  his  fiOher,  Sir  Charles 
IKmglas,  3.  extrinsic  evidence  rdied 
on  by  Sir  Howard  to  establish  this, 
23-30. 

—  (James,  of  Cavers),  on  the  philo- 


land,  Ixxix.  206,  209. 

(Sir  John,  Bart^  1756-1834X 


9ophvofthemind,lxx.362.  his  views 

not  definite,  3C^    diihse  as  a  writer, 

3^3-3(16.     unconnected  in  his  obs^- 

^a^Mis,  366.    paflBagcaqnotedonthe 

Pnaciples  and  the  practice  of  Aristotle^ 

^^    367.    on  perception,  367-370. 

^x>  memory  and  snggestion,  370.    on 

***^  permanencT  of  the  kws  of  nature, 

372-374.-   on  the  train  of  thooght  and 

**»«nt*l  faculties,  374-376.     on  the 

]2^«»e  of  h)gic,  376-379.     on  emotions, 

fl*^381.     on  freedom  and  the  will, 

~?-383.     on  morals,  383-385.     on 

'5«Ki«i,  385-388.  accuses  Mr  Stewart 

?*     Oenring   the    fallen    condition  of 

j^^vonaitj,  388,  389.     names  a  faculty 

^^  construction,  or  the  plastic  power, 

^^O.  391. 

''*>^  (Janus  Johann,  1545-1604),  the 
sobool  of  Leyden,  both  in  regard  to  its 
^^^*t^nce  and  scholastic  reputation, 
^^^  **■  existence  to,  Hx.  209.  prin- 
^*ples  on  which  he  proceeded  in  laying 
^<»wxi  ks  constitution,  209,  210. 


his  ilkgal  imprtsooment  by  the  Portu. 
gnese  government,  liv.  42. 
D'Oyly  (Gtor^t,  D  J>.,  1779-1846),  on 
the  motives  which  regulate   human 
conduct,  Iv.  35. 
Docing — dus  habit  in  c^efarated  indi- 
viduals, Ixxx.  11, 12. 
I>ragonetti  (Giacinto^   1765^  rcmaiks 
I      on  his  essay  on  criminal  jurisprudence, 
;      Mfc  Hv.  190, 191. 
I  Draining— fiivourable  ^fect  it  is  produe- 
I      log  in  filming,  bii.  337. 
,  Drake  (Sir  Francis,  1546-1595),  his  dis. 
covery  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Ixxix.  40« 
familiarity  of  his 


^mt  (Jean,  1606-1688),  diaracter  of 
™«     history  of  the   canon  Uw,    IvL 


<JoluiX  his  life  of  Andrew  Mar- 
^'•**»  Ixxix.  68.  compilation  o(  and 
^>«srcea  from  which  he  derived  it,  mote^ 
70.  SeeJforre//. 
»jwr  (George  James  Wdbore  Agar 
ra^  Baron,  1797-1833),  bis  edition 

oC  ttel^CTs  rf  Horace  Walpole,  Earl 
^^5>i'fefd,  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  Iviu 
«27.      See  WalpoU. 
^w« — description  of  the  fleeU  of;  en- 


376.  original  account  of  his  life  and 
exploits  by  his  nephew,  377.  John- 
son's  memoir  of,  it.  that  of  Dr 
Southev,  ib,  of  Sir  John  Barrow,  ib. 
his  birth  and  parentage,  378.  ability 
displayed  in  hk  letters  and  despatches, 
378,  379.  early  expeditions  of» 
uncertain,  379.  cmploved  in  the  slave 
trade  with  Sir  John  bawkins^  380. 
issue  of  their  adrentnre,  iik  effect  of, 
caused  war  b^wecn  England  and 
Spain,  381.  hisdeterminalion  to  right 
himsdf  on  the  Spaniards,  381-382. 
his  fiunons  vovage  m  1572-3, 382.  his 
demeanouronseeing  the  Pacific  Ocean, 

382.  mass  of  gold  and  silver  collected 
at  Nombre  de  Dios,  and  its  value,  f6. 
elect  of  his  Cornish  imaginatiMi  on 
bis  prospects  through  Hfe,  383.  the 
first  follower  and  victim  of  his  example, 

383,  384.  hiatus  in  the  account  of 
his  life  at  this  time,  384.  Thomas 
Doughty  s  account  of,  384>  385.  dr- 
cumnavigates  the  globe,  385.  small* 
ness  of  the  bark  in  which  be  sailed,  ib. 
narrative  of  his  execution  of  Thomas 
Doughty,  387-389.  wealth  he  brought 
badt  in  the  «"  Golden  Hind,"  890. 
knighted  by  Que^  Elixabeth,  390, 
391.  sent  to  the  West  Indies  with  a 
squadron,  391.    sacccssfhl  in  keeping 
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on  good  terms  with  his  associates  in 
comnuuid,  i6.    small  success  which  at- 
tended   the    expedition,    391,    392. 
brought  home  the  remnant  of  the 
colony  planted  in  Viivinia  hy  Sir  W. 
Bakigh,  392.     his  gaUant  exploits  on 
the  coast  of  Spain,  lb.    his  letters  to 
the  officials  at  home,  ib,    and  to  Sir 
Frands  Walsinghara  after  his  attack 
on  Cadbs,  393-395.    character  o^  as  a 
religious  man,  395,  396.    proposed  to 
MtUek  the  Armada  on  the  coast  of 
Spain,  or  in  the  port  at  Lisbon,  396. 
difference  of  weight  and  metal  between 
the  Spanish  and  Bng^h  fleets,  397. 
attacks  the  Armada  with  fire-ships  off 
Cslais,  398.     his  views  on  the  escape 
<yf  the  Armada,  398,  399.     perfect 
unanimity    which    existed    between 
Drake  and  the  Lord  High  Admiral, 
399.    amount  of  the  sum  he  captured 
on  board  Don  Pedro  Valdez's  ship,  and 
mote,  400.    niggardly  conduct  of  Eliza- 
beth to  her  officers,  401 .    placed  at 
the  head  of  the  naral  armament  in- 
tended  for  a  descent  on  the  Spanish 
coast,  402.    annoyed  by  the  conduct 
of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  t6.    failure  of 
the  descent  at  Corunna  and  Lisbon, 

403.  unsuccessful  vojrage  to  the  West 
Indies  with  Sir  John  Hawkins,  404. 
death  of  both,  ib,    character  of  Drake, 

404,  405.  descendants  of,  405,  406. 
founded  with  Hawkins  the  **  chest  at 
Chatham,"  406.  constructed  the  fa- 
mous  **  Leat,"  or  aqueduct  for  carry- 
ing water  into  Plymouth,  t6. 

Drama — should  consist  less  in  description 

than  in  action,  li.  245. 
-  influence  it  has  in  England  and 

France,  lii.  380-382. 

•*  (The),  brought  to  the  test  of 


Scripture  and  found  wanting,"  liv.  100. 
the  riews  of  the  evangelical  party  as  to 
the  irreligious  tendency  of,  r^ted, 
107-109. 

remarkable  manner  in  which  the 


moat  populardramatists  treated  religi- 
ous subjects  at  the  period  of  the  Refor- 
mation, Iv.  291,  292. 

state  and  prospect  of  the,  Ivii. 


287.  definition  of  the  term  Intimate 
dnuna,  288-290.  inutility  of  having 
a  censorship  for  dramatic  writings, 
292-295.  large  houses  have  a  bad 
etSset  upon  the  character  of  the,  296, 
297.  causes  of  the  decline  of  the,  302. 
writers  of  dramatic  literature  should 
receire  remuneration  from  every  thea- 
tre •!  which  their  plays  are  acted,  304, 


305.  fpreat  difficulty  would  occur  in 
arranging  with  the  author,  ib,  disad- 
vantageous position  in  which  dramatic 
writers  stand  with  regard  to  necumarr 
remuneration,  306-308.  ordeal  which 
an  author  undergoes  before  his  play 
is  represented  on  the  stage,  309,  310. 
praise  bestowed  upon  the  actor,  not 
the  writer,  of  a  play,  311,  312. 

Drama  (French),  mccmsistencies  in  the 
management  of,  IviL  5, 

(Grecian),  developed  and  in- 
fluenced by  the  true  criticism  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle  on  taste,  liv.  49-53. 

(English),  one  of  the  greatest 


engines  in  forwarding  the  literature  of 
EngUnd,  bdr.  52a 

comparison  of  the  power  dis- 


played by  the  diflerent  writers  on  the, 
Ixiii.  75-79.  the  influence  which  the 
old  writers  have  had  on  those  of  the 
present  day,  77,  78. 

too  minute  a  detail  of  portrai- 


ture not  necessary  for  the,  Ixv.  138- 
140.  rise  and  progress  of^  in  Athens, 
169-172. 

progress  of  the  old  English,  budiL 


210.  historical  survey  and  analysis 
of  the  Grecian  drama — compared 
with  the  Enffhsh,  210^215.  history 
of  the  Englii£  drama  divisible  into 
four  perio£,  215,  216.  earliest  period, 
that  of  Marlowe  and  Greene,   216, 

217.  second  period,  that  of  Shak- 
speare  —  the  historical  drama,  217, 

218.  third  period,  218-220.  relative 
ages  of  the  several  poets  at  those 
periods,  220.  influence  of  Shakspeare 
on  the  writers  of  his  day,  220,  221. 
writings  of  Dekker  and  Heywood 
curiously  illustrate  the  ricissitudes  of 
the  drama,  221-225.  plays  of  Chap- 
man,  226,  227.  of  Jonson,  227,  228. 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  229,  230. 
analysis  of  the  models  which  Fletcher 
followed,  230-236.  speoal  character- 
istics of  Fletcher,  236.  immoraUty  of 
his  plays,  236-238.  his  play  of  the 
<<  Spanish  Curate,"  238-241. 

the  past  and  present  state  o( 


Uxviii.  382.     See  Tkeotre, 
Dramas  by  Joanna  Baillie-^review  of, 

bdii.  73.     See  BaUUe, 
Dramatic  composition — influence  which 

might  be  exercised  by  its  means  on 

education,  noie,  IviL  35,  36. 
literature — report  from  the  select 

committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 

on,  Ivii.  281.     See  Drama. 
^— *-  in  the  great  period  of  English 
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drama,  from  Marlowe  to  Fanjnhar, 
hutviii.  396,  397. 

Dramatic  poetrr*^  a  dramatic  hybrid, 
and  inapplicaDle  to  scenic  representa- 
tion, he.  7. 

* poeti7 — rise  and  progress  of,  in 

Athens,  her.  160-172.    8ee  Buiwtgr, 
reform— classification  of  theatres, 


Ixxviii.  382.     Bee  ThMiret, 

Draper  (Professor),  his  facts  and  tiowb 
on  photography,  Ixxvi.  389-341. 

Drapier's  lettm,  b^  Swift — that  act  of 
his  life  upon  which  the  Dean's  Irish 
popularity  rests,  IxxL  192. 

Dnwing-— process  of,  pursued  by  the 
elder  painters,  Ixrii.  406,  407.  dis- 
covery of  a  valuable  collection  of 
drawings  bv  Salvator  Rosa,  407. 

Drawings — those  of  amateurs  have  never 
the  proficiency  of  the  productaons  of 
the  real  artist,  box.  75. 

Drayton  (Michael  L.,  1563-1631),  his 
lines  on  CHiapman  for  the  tatter's 
translation  of  Homer,  Ivii.  109. 

Dreams,inlerpretation  of— rules  for,  now 
imperfectly  known,  Ixxx.  207. 

Dressmakers — evidence  regarding  the 
kmff  hours  of  labour  they  are  subjected 
to,  bodx.  145-148. 

Dringenberg  (Ludolf,  living  15th  cen- 
turv),  his  high  scholarship,  and  pupils 
he  tHOUght  up>  liii.  184. 

Drugs — riews  as  to  the  best  mode  of  dis- 
pensing them  by  weight,  Ixxrii.  232, 

233. 

Drummer  (The),  success  of  the  c<miedy 
o^  by  Aadison,  Ixxviii.  247. 

Drummond  (Lieut.  Thomas,  d.  1840),  his 
remarks  as  to  the  composition  of  a 
lighthouse  board  reftited,  Ixi.  231, 232. 

■  his  beautifVd  invention  of  a  power- 

ful light  for  being  seen  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, Ivii.  191, 192. 

his  evidence  as  to  the  cause  of 


crime  in  Ireland,  Ixx.  617,  518. 
Drunkenness — enormous  Quantities  of 

liquor  formerly  taken  by  tne  Germans, 

bucvii.  167. 
Drury  Lane  Theatre — history  of  the 

monopoly  claimed  for  it  and  for  that 

of  Covent  Garden,  Ivii.  298-302. 
Dryden  (John,  1631-1700),  amount  he 

received  for  his  •'Fables,"  li.    196, 

196. 
*  great  proficiency  he  attained  to 

in  translating,  Ivii.  428,  429. 

his  power  of  tinging  argument 


with  poetic  effect,  Iviii.  300. 

masculine  vigour  of  his  style,  and 


great  influence  his  writings  have  had 


on  the  literature  of  England,  bdv.  629, 
530. 

Dryden  ( John\  borrows  a  couplet  for  his 
character  of  Ahithophel,  from  KnoUe's 
history  of  the  TurkB,  Ixviii.  167. 

•«Hind  and  Panther"  (^  is  a 

sound  but  unsnccessfrd  sketch  of  the 
churches  of  Rome  and  England  in 
1687,  bdi.  72.  (See  Hind),  brilliant 
and  lasting  success  of  hb  ••  Absalom 
and  Ahithophel,"  73,  74. 

merits  of  his  poetry  consist  in 


his  great  elevation  of  thought,  expres- 
sion, and  diction,  IxH.  77. 

*   '  considered  as  a  trandator,  Ixv. 

240,  241. 

—  complimentai^  remarks  he  be- 
stowed on  Addison  m  his  postscript  to 
the  translation  of  the  ^  ^£neid,"  Ixxviii. 
202. 

Dublin  (53*  21'  N.,  6*  16'  W.),  docks  of, 
relief  which  the  whig  government 
have  given  to  those  who  tnule  to  them, 
Ivii.  265. 

police — happy  influence  it  has  had 

on  the  diminution  of  crime,  Ixx.  582- 
534. 

Review — praise  it  bestows  on  the 


catholic  s^t  of  the  articles  in  the 
British  Ontic,  Ixxx.  312. 

Dubos  (John  Baptist,  1670-1742),  his 
erroneous  assertion  that  the  liVench 
possess  as  good  translations  of  Homer 
and  Virgil  as  could  possibly  be  made, 
Ivii.  110. 

■  learning  and  ability  of,  as  a  scholar 

and  a  diplomatist,  Ixxiii.  90,  91.  ob- 
servations on  his  views  of  medieval 
history  in  his  **Histoire  Critique  de 
TEtablissement  de  la  Monarchic  Fran- 
9aise  dans  les  Gaules,"  91,  92.  de- 
stroys the  floating  historical  inquiries 
of  Montesquieu,  92-93. 

Duchesnes  (Two),  their  valuable  collec- 
tion of  French  chronides  characterised, 
Ixxiii.  106, 107. 

Ducis  (John  Francis,  1732-1816),  his 
imitation  of  some  of  Shakspeare's 
plays,  li.  231.  brought  more  ambition 
than  originality  of  mind  to  the  task, 
231.  his  transformation  of  Macbeth 
analysed,  232.  extract  from,  of  Mac- 
beth's  meeting  with  the  witches,  t5. 
plot  of  Duncan's  death,  232-284.  ban- 
quet scene,  284.  ejirad  from  his 
imitation  of  Lady  Macbeth  in  the 
sleeping  scene,  235, 236.  comparison 
with  that  of  Shakspeare,  237.  want 
of  truth  and  consistency  in  his  imita- 
tions, 238.  scenes  fr^m  his  **  Jean  Sans 
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Terre^  of  the  interview  between  King 
John  Mid  Hubert,  238,  239. 

Dnderant  (Madame  George  Sand),  her 
writings  contrasted  with  those  c^  Ida, 
Countess  HahnHahn,badx.  160.  noble 
ends  she  has  in  view  in  her  works,  t6. 
masculine  character  she  assumes,  166. 

Dndkj  (John  William,  Earl,  d.  1883), 
his  conduct  when  corresponding  with 
Sir  F.  Lamb  on  the  position  of  Dom 
Miguel  in  Portugal,  hv.  419,  420. 

«— *— —  his  important  discorery  <^  the 
mode  of  smeitine  and  manmcturing 
iron  by  means  of  cool,  IxL  466. 

eJcetch  of  his  character  and  par- 


hamentarj  career,  Ixvii.  77-70. 

character  of,  Ixxriii.  263,  264. 


irreaohition  of^  when  offered  office  by 
Canning,  201,  202. 

(Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester,  1531- 


1586),  supposed  guilty  of  poisoning 
his  fi^ends,  espeoallv  his  countess, 
Izxx.  222.  his  own  death  by  poison, 
ib. 

Dueb— progress  and  limitationaof  private 
duels,  bcxx.  220. 

Dudling — altogether  peculiar  to  the 
modem  wond,  Ixxv.  422.  trial  by 
ord«al,  ib,  judicial  sii^le  combat, 
423-426.  instances  o^  426-428. 
sketch  of  the  duds,  heroes,  and  men 
of  honour,  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  428- 
4S5.  edi«U  issued  against,  435^38. 
mania  for,  after  the  Restoration  in 
England,  438-440.  after  the  acces- 
sion of  CkcogellL,  440, 441.  duelling 
in  Ireland,  441,  442.  present  state 
of;  443,  444.  laws  against,  445, 447. 
severity  of  the  law  rather  tends  to  ex- 
cnae  tkian  to  prevent,  447-440.  in  all 
cases  of  duels,  parties  should  be  tried 
before  a  jury,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
offences,  440-451.  England  should 
follow  the  example  of  Prussia  and 
Austria,  in  having  various  d^;rees  of 
imprisonment  for  both  principals  and 
seconds,  451,  452. 

in  Russia — both  a  civil  and  mili- 
tary offence,  budx.  374. 

Duka,  pass  of;  in  India  (20^"  18'  N.,  81* 
30'  K.),  magnificent  prospect  to  be 
seen  from  it»  Ix.  410. 

Dumeril  (k.  M.  C),  "  sur  I'Erpetologie 
Oen^rale,  ou  Histoire  NaturcUe  com- 
plete des  Reptiles,"  buLX.  407.  See 
Reptiles, 

I>umont(Etienne,  1750-1825),  Souvenirs 
aar  Mirabeau,  and  sur  les  deux  Premi- 
eres Assemblees  Le^^islatives,  par,  Iv. 
562.    talents,  acqanrementi,  and  mo- 


desty of,  ib.  his  translation  of  Ben- 
tham*s  works  into  French  have  made 
the  original  mindof  Bentham  be  batter 
known,  553,  554.  speaks  w^th  very 
little  respect  of  the  French  revolution, 
554.  time  at  which  the  work  was 
written  accounts  for  his  political 
opinions,  554*556.  his  endeavours  to 
instruct  the  National  AssemUy  in 
the  parliamentarr  tactics  of  the  Kn^« 
lish  House  of  Commons,  558.  his 
virid  fttcture  of  the  National  Assembly 
of  France  and  of  Mirabeau,  574>  575/ 
his  portrait  of  Sieves  and  Talleyrand, 
575.     character  of  Dumont,  575, 576. 

Dumont  (Etienne),  the  European  &me 
and  usdulness  of  Jeremy  Bentham  due 
to,  note,  Ixzviii.  466.  intercourse  be- 
tween, stopped  by  the  conduct  of 
Bentham,  note,  466,  467. 

Dumouriez  (General  Charles  Francois, 
1730-1823),  one  of  the  aUiea  of  the 
Qironde,  or  high  popular  party,  budx. 
205.  the  tidings  of  his  defection  was  a 
heavy  blow  to  the  Girondists,  301. 
his  treason  loudly  execrated,  #5. 

Duncan  (William,  of  Aberdeen,  1717- 
1760),  his  elements  of  logic  used  in 
Cambridge,  Ivii.  105. 

Dundee  harbour — improvement  of,  Ixx. 
33, 34.     trade  of,  34. 

Dunfermline  (James  Abercromby,Lovd), 
his  accession  to  Elarl  Grey's  govern- 
ment, and  high  character  of,  lix.  518. 

Dungeness  lighthouse  (50'  55'  N.,  0*  57' 
48  '  W.),  great  attention  paid  to,  by 
Mr  Coke,  IviL  171. 

Dunlop  (Alexander),  on  parliamentary 
reform,  lii.  208. 

(James),  his  observations,  on  ne- 

bulse  and  double  stars,  at  Paramatta, 
New  South  Wales,  li.  110,  111. 

Dunning  (John,  Lord  Ashburton,  1731- 
1783),  assertion  of^  that  a  new  brief 
absolves  an  advocate  from  any  prin- 
dple  he  maj  have  held,  Ixxx.  264. 
gay  and  festive  humour  he  possessed, 

265,  266.  his  connection  with  Wil- 
liam  Henry,  Duke   of   Gloucester, 

266,  267. 

Dunstan  (St),  sketch  oC  as  a  private  and 
public  man,  Ixxvi.  103, 104. 

Dupin  (M.,  Aind),  anecdote  of  his  meet- 
ing with  Ring  Louis  Philippe,  Ixxviii. 
155. 

Dupleix  (Joseph,  1560-1754),  conduct 
of,  after  the  capture  of  Madras,  in 
1745,  Ixx.  300,  301.  gigantic  pro- 
jects he  formed  for  establishing  a 
French  empire  on  the  ruins  of  th' 
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Mog^ul  monarchj,  305,  306.  power 
and  wealth  he  acquired,  306-807.  his 
ostentatiotis  arrogance,  307,  308.  his 
dtj  and  monument  razed  to  the 
ground  bj  order  of  Lord  Clive — policy 
of,  312.  his  superioritj  in  negotia- 
tions and  intrigue,  but  unfitness  for 
directing  in  person  military  affairs,  313, 
314.    See  Clwe, 

Durham  (county  of,  64*  43'  N.,  1*  45' 
W.),  estimate  of  the  extent  and  pro- 
duce of  the  coal-fields  in,  li.  190, 191. 

* (John  G^eor^e  Lambton,  Earl 

of,  1792-1840),  his  letter  to  the  elec- 
tors of  North  Durham,  Ixr.  281, 282. 
•remarks  on  the  speech  of  his  Lord- 


ship, at  the  Edinburgn  national  festival 
giren  to  Charles,  Earl  Grey,  in  1834, 
Ix.  248-252. 

Dutch — ^their  wretched  government  of 
Java,  li.  404.     See  Java  and  RaJfUa, 

-^—  conduct  of  their  government  to- 
wards Belgium,  Ivi.  412.  Bee  Belgium, 
their  occupation  of  the  Cape  of 


Good  Hope,  in  1652,  more  for  the  sake 
of  their  shipping  than  for  territory, 
Ixii.  456.  ttieir  government  of  it, 
456, 457. 

East  India  Company — formation 


of<— its  conmtests  and  colonies,  li.  426. 
rapacity  and  cruelty  they  displayed  in 
the  monopoly  of  the  spice  trade,  437, 
488.  their  original  capital,  and  an- 
nual  dividends  438.      their    profits 


on  pepper,  t&.  fewness  of  the  ves- 
sels they  employed,  438,  489. 
regarded  by  the  States-General  as 
one  of  the  principal  supports  of  the 
republic,  439.  division  of  its  stock 
among  six  d  the  principal  towns  of 
Holland,  and  mode  of  management, 
439,  440.  more  fairly  constituted 
than  the  English  company,  440,  441. 
panic  caused  to  the  company  by  the 
report  that  Cromwell  int^ided  to  dis- 
solve the  Elnglish  company,  442.  See 
Hofland. 

Dutch  West  India  Company — their 
conquests  in  Brazil,  li.  427.  value  of 
their  captures  of  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese vessels,  427.  their  abandonment 
of  Brazil,  and  fidl,  iU 

trade   with   Japan — ^valoe   of, 

Ixviii.  64. 

universities— KTonsUtution  of,  liz. 


206-210.    See  Leyden. 

Duties — modification  in  the  system  pur- 
sued in  the  united  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  examined,  Ivii. 
434.     See  Tiixation. 

OB  paper,  millboard,  or  paste- 
board, liii.  429.  <^pres8ivene8S  of, 
and  amount  received  m  1830,428, 429. 

Duval  (M.  J.  L.),  Public  de  rOuvrage 
Posthume  d'Etienne  Dnmont,  Iv.  552. 
See  DumorU, 

Dynamics — definitions  and  axioms  of,  Iv. 
8,9. 


E 


EARtE  (Augustus),  his  narrative  of  a 
residence  m  New  Zealand,  Ivi.  333. 
his  personal  history  and  travels,  333, 

334.  erroneous  account  of  the  dis- 
covery of  New  Zealand,  334.  motives 
which  led  him  to  New  Zealand,  tb, 
description  of  his  reception  by  the 
natives,  and  their  appearance,  334, 

335.  traits  of  the  cannabalism  of  the 
natives,  335,  336.  his  residence  on 
the  island  of  Trista  d'Acunha,  349. 
See  ZecUandj  New. 

Earle  (Hardman) — his  letter  on  the 
favouritism  shown  by  the  engineer  on 
the  Liverpool  and  Manche^er  Rail- 
way, Ivii.  73,  76. 

his  evidence  on  the  convenience 

of  railways  passing  near  a  country 
residence,  Ix.  95.  on  the  increased 
value  of  land  fh>m  the  same  cause, 
97. 


Eari — title  of,  derived  from  the  Saxon 
Eoris — ^limitations  of,  Iv.  310. 

Eariy  administration  of  George  III. — 
the  Earl  of  Chatham,  Ixxx.  526.  See 
CheUham. 

Earth — ellipticity  of,  lii.  48.  originally 
in  a  fiuid  state,  ib,  mean  tempera- 
ture of,  49.  and  at  various  depths  in 
mines,  ib,  views  as  to  the  existence 
of  a  central  fire,  49,  50.  tempera- 
ture in  mines  decrease  when  not 
worked,  50-52.  rocks  of,  divided  into, 
1 ,  primary ;  2,  secondary ;  and  3,  trap, 
53.  their  formation  d^cribed,  53-72. 
See  Geology. 

its  mean  motion  compared  with 

that  of  Mercurjr,  li.  108. 

inequalities  caused  by  its  non- 


sphericity  in  the  motion  of  the  moon, 

Iv.  21. 

its  revolution   about  its  axis 
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adapted  to  the  structure  of  plants  and 
other  organised  bodies,  Iviii.  432.  its 
mass  and  gravity  also  adjusted  to  these 
properties,  433,  434. 

Earth — methods  of  determining  its  fi- 
gure by  means  of  the  pendulum,  Iviii. 
174-176.  must  have  taken  its  form 
when  in  a  state  of  fluidity,  176-177. 

^-^-—  M.  Arago  on  the  supposed  con- 
nection between  its  temperature  and 
the  appearance  of  comets,  bd.  126. 

Mrs  Sommerville's  observations 


on  the  stability  of  the,  lix.  158, 159. 
motion — fair  conduct  of  the 


Roman  Catholic  Church  towards  Ga- 
lileo, regarding  the  theory  of,  Ixxx. 
172-178. 

physical  features  of,  considered 


'  with  rc|^ard  to  its  zoological  peculi- 
arities, Ixxx.  418-420. 

Earthquakes — Sir  H.  Davy's  hypothesis 
as  to  the  origin  of,  Ixiii.  117«  118. 

Earths — ^analysis  of,  by  Sir  H.  Davy, 
Iziu.  116, 117. 

East — ^Tory  misrepresentations  regard- 
ing the  war  in  the-— desiderata  in  order 
to  the  proper  discussion  of  the  gene- 
ral subject,  Ixxvii.  261,  262.  fallacy 
of  the  change  brought  against  Lord 
Auckland,  263.  militai^  force  at 
Cabul  perfectly  sufficient,  263,  264. 
military  incapacity  displapred  by  Gene-, 
ral  Elphinstone  m  placing  the  com- 
missariat stores  vnthout  the  can- 
tonments, and  beyond  the  reach  of 
protection,  264.  refusal  of  the  Gene- 
ral to  defend  the  fort  containing  the 
stores,  265.  indignation  which  per- 
vaded the  troops  when  they  knew  the 
pofdtion  they  were  placed  in,  and  that 
the  stores  were  takoi,  266.  con- 
temptible state  of  the  A%han  force, 
compared  with  other  native  troops  in 
India,  266,  267.  Lord  Auckland  not 
blameable  for  his  appointment  of  the 
commanders,  267, 268.  misrepresenta- 
tioB  that  the  reigning  sovereign,  Shah 
Hoqjah,  was  odious  to  the  A%han8, 268, 
269.  misstatement  in  reference  to  the 
proposals  made  by  Dost  Mohammed, 
269,  270.  alleged  ii^justice  of  the 
inraaon  of  Aflghanistan — position  of 
affairs,  270,  271.  character  o(  and 
determined  conduct  of  Sir  Wm.  Mac- 
naghten,  271»  272.  Lieutenant  Eyre's 
wcMrk — inconsistent  and  misinformed- 
as  to  the  existence  of  a  widely-spread 
conspiracy— of  the  reduction  of  the 
Ghifiy  stipend,  and  the  resignation  of 
General  Elphinstone,  272-274.    the 


services  of  Colonel  Dennie  most  in- 
adequately rewarded — insulting  treat- 
ment he  received,  274,  275.  condi- 
tion of  the  ladies  attached  to  the  force 
when  placed  under  the  protection  of 
Mohammed  Akbar,  274.  examination 
of  Sir  R.  Peel's  sUtements,  that  the 
disasters  at  Cabul  would  occasion  an 
immediate  and  direct  charge  upon  the 
British  treasury,  275.  Sir  R.  Peel's 
mystifying  statements  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  to  the  expense  of  the 
war,  276-280.  expense  of  the  Aff- 
ghanistan  war  defirayed  by  the  Blast 
India  Companjr,  and  was  rather  a 
saving  to  the  imperial  government, 

280,  281.  the  request  of  the  direc- 
tors misrqnesented  by  Sir  R.  Peel, 

281,  282.  Tory  attempt  to  purloin 
the  credit  of  the  successful  issue  of 
the  Chinese  war  from  Lord  Mel- 
bourne's government,  282.  object  of 
the  war  to  enforce  redress  for  injuries 
inflicted,  288.  summary  of  the  steps 
taken  by  Lord  Melbourne's  govern- 
ment to  obtain  from  the  Empat)r  of 
China  the  redress  required,  284, 285. 
measures  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  govern- 
ment shown  to  be  those  which  the  policy 
of  Melbourne's  administration  had  pro- 
vided for,  285-287.  financial  state  of 
India  from  1834  to  1842,  exhibiting 
its  revenues  in  these  various  years, 
and  balance  on  hand  in  the  home  trea- 
sury on  the  30th  of  April  1842,  287- 
289.  amount  realised  by  the  war 
loan  at  5  per  cent.,  289.  apparent 
heavy  reduction  of  the  balances  in 
1840-41,  accounted  for,  290.  these 
results  estimated  bv  a  comparison 
with  the  condition  of  the  finances  at 
previous  periods  of  our  Indian  his- 
tory— rates  of  interest  paid  for  raised 
money,  291-293.  afibrded  no  plea  for 
the  imposition  of  the  income-tax,  293. 
Lord  Ellcnborou^h's  policy,  294.  re- 
port of  a  comnuttee  of  finance  ap- 
pointed  by  him  at  Allahabad,  294, 295. 
utter  worthlessnessof  that  report  as  a 
document  of  an^  real  valne,  295,  296. 
plain  course  which  they  ought  to  have 
pursued,  396-299.  little  prospect  of 
beneficial  results  from  Lord  Ellen- 
borough's  administration,  299,  300. 

Easter  Isle  (26*  50'  S.,  109*  40'  W.),  in 
the  Pacific  natives  of,  the  greatest 
thieves  in  the  worid,  liii.  213,  214. 

East  India  Company — system  pursued 
by,  for  the  education  and  the  employ- 
ment of  talent  in  its  service,  Ivii.  398. 
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East  India  CJompany — ^instructions  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  to  Lord  Minto,  re- 
garding the  conquest  of  the  island  of 
Java,  h.  401,  402. 

of  England — its  monopoly  more 

oppressire  than  that  possessed  hy  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  IL  440, 
441.  trade  with  India  before  the 
renewal  of  its  charter  by  Oliver 
Cromwell,  441,  442. 

•  report  of  the  Lords' and  Commons' 


select  committees  on  the  affairs  of,  lii. 
281.  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  tea 
continued  to  them  by  the  charter  of 
1813,  281.  policy  of,  282.  prices 
charged  by  the  company  for  the  pro- 
ducts they  import  from  China,  282, 
283.  Dutch,  Ammcan,  and  other 
nations'  trade  with  China,  283.  com- 
parative prices  of  tea  charged  at  Lon- 
don and  Hamburgh,  284,  285.  com- 
pany's allegation  that  the  quality  of 
their  tea  is  superior,  266.  prices  of 
samples  bought  at  Hamburgh,  and  at 
the  company's  sales,  287.  judicious 
statutory  regulations  for  keeping  the 
price  of  tea  down,  till  the  monopoly  of 
1813,  287,  288.  enormous  expense 
of  the  factory  at  Canton,  288,  289. 
estimate  the  cost  of  tea  and  other  pro- 
ducts by  the  t<iel  or  tale  of  silver,  290. 
effect  of  this  in  increasing  the  appa- 
rent cost  of  those  articles,  290.  their 
mode  of  defeating  the  regulation  of 
1784,  as  to  the  advance  on  the  upset 
price  of  tea,  290,  291.  the  company 
contend  that  they  are  the  only  body 
who  can  transact  business  with  the 
Chinese,  292.  importation  of  opium 
into  China,  293.  the  company's  opera- 
tions in  trade  by  the  Hong  or  Cohong 
merchants,  294, 295.  extracts  from  the 
evidence  of  Captain  Abel  Coffin,  with 
regard  to  his  trade  with  the  Clunese, 
295,  296.  that  of  Captain  John 
Aiken,  296-298.  of  Captain  Charles 
Hutchison,  298,  299.  of  Mr  Bates- 
its  importance  and  authority,  299, 
300.  of  Mr  John  Deans,  301,  302. 
of  Captain  John  Mackie,  302-306. 
general  summary  of  the  above  state- 
ments, 306,  307.  the  company  have 
not  carried  on  the  trade  to  the  same 
extent  as  could  have  been  done  if  it  had 
been  open  to  private  individuals,  307. 
value  of  the  trade  which,  irrespective 
of  tea,  they  carry  on — the  species  of 
goods,  308.  contrasted  with  the  trade 
pushed  by  the  Americans,  309,  310. 
Itsoorces  open  to  commerce  in  the 


eastern  islands,  310-314.  value  of 
the  exports  to  India,  from  1813  to 
1828,  315.  absolute  necessity  of  the 
company  having  nothing  to  do  with 
commercial  affairs,  316,  and  319. 
their  plea  for  maintaining  their  Indian 
trade,  317.  loss  thus  sustained,  and 
by  their  not  purchasing  bills  upon 
Ijondon,  317,  318.  monopoly  of  the 
Indian  trade  to  China,  318.  loss  tb^ 
trade  has  inflicted  upon  their  body, 
320-322. 

Blast  India  Company  and  China  Trade 
Bill — benefits  which  will  result  from 
the,  Iviii.  205,  206. 

accounts  returned  to  the  House 

of  Commons,  in  the  years  1838-39, 
1839-40,  and  1842,  IxxviL  261.  ISee 
East, 

order  lightning  conductors  to 

be  removed  from  theur  powder  maga- 
zine, and  other  public  buildings,  Ixxx. 
465. 

Eastlake  (Charles  Locke),  style  ci  his 
piuntings  greatly  improved  by  his  resi- 
dence in  Italy,  hx.  68. 

his  translation  of  Obthe's  His- 
tory of  Colours,  IxxiL  99.  See 
Colours. 

EUstwick  (Captain),  his  speech  at  the 
East  India  House  on  the  occupation 

,  of  Scinde,  Ixxix.  476.  his  remarks 
on  the  treaty  of  1839,  498.  See 
Seinde. 

Eaton  Hall  (Cheshire),  enormous  sum 
it  cost  the  Marquis  of  Westminster  in 
building,  Ivii.  167. 

Eaton  (John  de,  living  1343^,  on  the 
origin  of  church  rates  in  England,  Ixx. 
49,50. 

Eboe,  country  of  (6*  48'  N.,  7'  3'  E.), 
its  appearance,  and  atrocious,  although 
industrious,  character  of  its  people,  Iv. 
412.  character  of  King  Obie,  who 
detained  the  Landers,  and  enormous 
ransom  he  demanded,  412,  413. 

■.  town  ofi  on  the  Quorra — recep- 

tion of  the  expedition  to,  in  1832,  by 
the  king  of,  Ixvi.  339.  desdiptiou 
of  it  and  the  trade  carried  on,  339, 
340.  appearance  of  the  country  be- 
tween it  and  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Sharry,  344. 

population  and  trade  o^  Ixxii. 


463  464. 

Ecbatana  (Media,  34'  61'  N.,  48'  32' 
E.),  when  and  by  whom  foimded,  liii. 
306.  history  and  s^^ndour  of,  t6. 
in  what  region  of  Asia  situate,  307. 
identified  by  Williams  as  the  modem 
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lipahan,  308.  grounds  on  whidi  this 
b  founded,  308-316.     See  WUliams. 

Eobatana — exact  position  of,  as  ascer- 
tained by  Morier  and  Porter,  lix.  101. 
magnificence  and  wealth  which  was 
congregated  in  it,  f6. 

— -  (Syria,  86*  47'  N.,  43*  22'  E.), 
situation  of,  not6,  liii.  308,  309. 

Ecdesia  Anglicana — a  poem  containing 
an  hutoric  portraiture  of  the  British 
ehurch,  by  Charles  Overton,  Iviii.  31. 

Ecclesiastical  Courts  Bill — abandoned, 
after  having  been  brought  in,  by  Sir 
R.  Peel's  government,  Ixxviii.  526, 
627. 

Boclesiastical  Courts— <*ommtssion  for  in- 
quiring into  the  constitution  and  pro- 
ceeding of  the,  Iviii.  212. 

m   England  —  their  presumed 

jurisdiction  m  matters  regulating 
church  rates,  bcx.  51.  See  Ckurm 
Bates. 

of  England — important  branch  of 


law  confld^  to,  Ixxx.  485.  conflicting 
and  difficult  questions  which  arise,  ib. 
judges  of,  ib,  money-cost  of  its  com- 
plicated injustice,  486.  bills  intro- 
duced for  the  reform  of,  ib,  that  of 
Lord  Lyndhurst  defective  in  real 
utiHty,  t6.  thrown  out  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  487. 

-its  history  has  been  treated  more 


in  a  biographical  and  political  view 
than  as  giving  a  delineation  of  the 
manifestation  of  the  life  and  spirit  of 
religion,  Ixii.  134.     See  Church, 

revenues — their  di Wsion  into  four 


parts,  and  their  uses,  Ixx.  52-54. 

infallibilitv — doctrine  of,  Ixxvii. 


487-500.    ^ee  Catholic  Church. 

music — not  surpassed  ,by  any 


other  music,  bdii.  34-.^. 

Echard  (Liawrence,  1671-1780),  his  his- 
tory of  England  noticed,  liii.  1 1. 

Eehari-Arenas  (in  Spaing,  siege  of,  by 
the  Carlists— capitulation  and  pardon 
of  the  prisoners  by  Znmalacarregui, 
bdii.  482,  483. 

Eddysibne  lighthouse  (60^  10'  54'^  N., 
4*  15'  3"  W.),  condition  of,  when 
lighted  by  tallow  candles,  hrii.  179. 

its  reflector  light  compared  with 

the  lens  light  of  the  Tour  de  Corduan, 
Ixi.  236-238. 

Bden  (Garden  of),  as  it  has  been,  and 
how  it  ought  to  be  depicted,  Hii.  556, 
567. 

Eden  (Sir  Frederick  M.),  on  the  Scottish 
P<xir  Law  Act  of  1579  being  copied 
hy  the  English,  instead  of  being  bor- 


rowed from  the  English  Act,  14th 
Elizabeth,  cap.  v.,  lix.  427. 

Edgeworth  (Miss),  her  writings  charac- 
terised, li.  447,  448. 

her  delineation  of  Irish  charac- 
ter, liL  412.  contrasted  with  Lady 
Morgan,  f5. 

d^dent  in  that  fanuliarity  with 


economic  science  which  Miss  Martin- 
eau  possesses,  but  the  |ncture8  she 
draws  are  more  useful,  Ivii.  253. 

Edinburgh  (55*  57'  28"  N.,  8*  12'  48' 
W.),  excitement  in,  on  the  House  of 
Lords  refusing  to  pass  the  Reform 
Bill,  liv.  260. 

number  of  voters  in,  after  the 

passing  of  the  Pariiamentury  Refbrm 
Act,  Iri.  246. 

account  of  the  national  festival 


given  to  Eari  Qxey  at,  in  1834,  be.  248- 
252. 

account  of  the  meeting  of  the 


British  Scientific  Association  at,  in 
1834,  Ix.  375-877.  meteorok^^  ob- 
servations instituted  by  the  Royal 
Societv  of  Edinburgh,  382. 

dassical  education  in,  powerfully 


upheld  by  the  reputation  and  talents 
of  its  teachers,  bdv.  117.  organiza- 
tion of  the  Edinburgh  cbunical  schools, 
120,  121. 

medical  classes  in  the  universitv 


of— their  reputation  at  an  early  period, 
Iv.  464.  one  of  the  best  semmaries 
of  learning  in  Europe,  478. 

university  of — ^manner  in  which 


its  patronage  i^  exercised  by  the  Town 
Council  of  Edinburgh,  the  Professors, 
and  the  Crown — objections  to,  consi- 
dered, lix.  218-226. 

Reriew^-answer  of  the  directors 


of  the  Liverpool  and  Bianchester  Rail- 
way to  the  artide  on  **  Inland  Tran- 
sport" in  volume  lvi.,  Ivii.  69.  state- 
ments then  made  re-urged,  69-78.  See 
Liverpool, 

remarks  on  the  articles,  in  the  Re- 


view,  on  Hieroglyphics,  by  the  French 

translators  of  the  articles,  noU^  Ivii. 

464,465. 
^Editor — characteristics  necessary  for 

conducting  a  newspaper,  Ixv.  199-202. 

education  and   talents  ou«icht  to  be 

superior  to  the  body  of  his  readers, 

206-209. 
Education,    in    misnonary    enterprise, 

should  precede  conversion.  In.  467-470. 
pursued  at  the  public  schools  of 

England,   liii.  64.     See   Eum  and 

We$tmin$ter, 


lei 
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f^ducatjon— HuiiiahMoreonfemkle,liii. 
162. 

, Ulegalitj'  of  th«t  which  is  follow- 
ed "t  the  Uniyeraity  of  Oxford  at  the 
pKaent  time,  lir.  483,  484. 

what  is  meant  by,  U.  340^344. 

—  necessity  of  u.  parochial  BjBtem 

of,  in  England,  Ivi.  53.  true  infiuence 
of.  Be. 

_>- sUte  ot,  m  the  United  SUUs, 

Ivi.  468- 
_  ought  to  be  at  the  puUic  charge, 

Ivii.  IS,  and  fiOS. 

__ adaptations  of  dramatic  compo- 

Bitions,  pictorial  and  scniptorial  re- 
presentationa,  to  IHirther  the  progreBS 
of,  note,  Ivii.  36,  36. 

. in  Ireland — proceedingg  of  the 

Irish  Parliament  in  relation  to,  iTii. 
■267-200.  principlea  laid  down  by  the 
Whig  government  for  establishing 
schools  for,  STO. 

reportf  on  the  progreai  of  the 

0«rmai],  Prussian,  and  French  na- 
*:™-l  »™t<.[ns  of,  Ivii.  606.  Bng- 
t  followed  theur  example, 
I  Smith's  opinion  of,  607. 
tea  it  imperative  on  every 
0  attend  the  school,  S06. 
ight  to  take  charge  of  the 
"  its  people,  608.  number 
its  in  Gndand  and  France 
no  schools  for  their  child- 
09.  M.  Cousin's  account 
ress  of  the  French  Qovem- 
iblishing  national  schook, 
these  formed  on  the  model 
uu)  and  PmBHian  eatablish- 
general  olfjects,  and  dif- 
ee!<  of  primary  education, 
abstract  description  of  the 
its,  trainings,  promotions, 
mentE  of  primary  inslruc- 
31.  management  of  the 
'  the  schools  of  primary  in- 
escribed,  631.  communal 
—their  power,  ii.  consti-. 
primary  country  schools, 
f,nA  (tf  the  town  schools, 
authorities  of  the  circle, 
if  private  schools,  535.  M. 
iservations  on  the  private 
6-641.     See    G}u>in   and 


bjf  Earl  Grey's  govem- 
«  nirtherance  oi^  Iviii.  218, 


ir  children,  iTiii.  260. 


Education  (national),  pr^reaa  of  it  in 
France,  Iviii.  1.     See  fituiM. 

in  England,  iviii.   1.    the  terra 

"  primary "  hardly  jet  tinder. 
stood,  2,  the  su^ect  of,  brought 
before  Parliament  m  1633,  by  go- 
vernment, 3.  Parliamentary  grant 
to,  ib.  has  been  deeply  neglecUd  in 
England,  and  great  necessity  for  such  a 
measure — erroneous  calculations  in  the 
"  Companion  to  the  British  Almanac" 
as  to  the  number  educated  in  England, 
4-6.  report  of  the  British  and  For^i 
School  Society,  6,  7.  oompared  to 
the  Prussian  system,  9.  societiet  es- 
tablished for  the  purpose  ot  11> 
causesof  their  failure,  12.  system  pur- 
sued, 12-14.  acknowledge  that  their 
method  is  useless,  17.  extract  from 
the  General  Assembly's  report  on 
the  Bvstera  pursued  in  the  Highland 
schools,  18.  the  learning  of  pralms, 
catechisms,  &c.,  not  only  useless,  but 
detrimental  to  the  progress  oC  ib. 
positive  necessity  of  a  great  general 
national  measure  on,  19.  system  pur- 
sued by  the  French  government,  20- 
25.  (See  Fnutet).  difficulties  which, 
among  religious  bodies,  stand  in  the 
way  of  establishing  a  national  system 
of,  26, 27.  one  of  the  most  important 
points  in,  is  the  trainivgof  schoolmas- 
ters, >6.  hintii  for  liirtherii^  this  otgect, 
29.  endowments  a  great  means  of 
bringing  capable  persons  forward  as 
teachers,  ib.     See  reacAere. 

amount  granted  by  government, 

in  1833,  for  the  eiten^n  of,  lix.  466, 
487.  crime  apparently  influenced  by 
a  better  education  amwng  the  lower 
orders — cause  of,  488-490. 

benefits  which  would  arise  to 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  by  its  system 
of  education  being  revised,  Ix.  210. 

(national),  bill  of  Mr  Wyse,M.P., 

for  establishing  a  board  of  education, 
Ixv,  246.  principles  of  his  plan,  246- 
248.  chief  defi^t  is  in  placing  it  too 
much  under  the  control  of  goveAiment, 
248.  principle  on  which  the  bill  in- 
Irndueed  into  the  House  of  Lords  is 
framed,  249.  parliamentary  returns 
of  the  slate  of  education  in  England 
in  1818  and  1833,  24&.  inaccuracy 
of  these  returns,  250.  defidency  ot 
education,  251,  252.  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  estAblishment  of  in- 
fant schools,  252^254.  instruction 
generally  given  by  the  common  schools, 
—       ■'  ■"      that  ought   to 
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be  giTen,  254,  255.  condusioQS 
drawn  from  tbe  facts  stated,  255. 
funds  existing  in  various  parts  of  Eng- 
land, 255,  256.  necessitj  of  a  board 
of  instruction,  256.  principles  on 
wbicb  tbe  functions  of  tbe  board  should 
be  guided,  256,  257.  should  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  common  council  in  all 
corporate  towns  and  county  councils, 
257,  258.  necessity  of  establishing^ 
normal  schools  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  board,  258,  259.  board 
should  have  a  control  over  the  funds  al- 
read V  existing  in  the  large  endowments 
of  the  country,  259.  expense  will 
hardly  be  felt  by  the  country,  261. 
number  of  children  attending  school, 
with  their  average  expense,  261-^263. 
difficulties  that  may  arise  fh>m  religi- 
ous differences,  263,  264. 

Education— the  necessity  of,lxii.  292-294. 

■  importance  of  mathematics  as  a 

branch  of,  Ixii.  409.  the  proper  use 
of,  417,  418.  Aristotle's  remarks  on, 
418.  mathematics  tends  to  cultivate 
few  of  our  faculties,  419.  See  Mathe- 
fMUies. 

Dr  Paris's  remarks  on  the  neces- 


sity of  a  change  in,  Ixiii.  123,  124. 
progress  of,  among  the  Indians  at 
8ault  Ste.  Marie,  315,  316. 

is  of  the  greatest  importance  for 


tbe  proper  development  of  the  human 
jEaculti^  Ixiv.  106,  107.  Professor 
Fillant  on  that  necessary  for  tbe  higher 
and  lower  classes  of  society,  119. 

remarks  on  Henry  Taylor's  views 


on,  bdv.  207-210. 

♦— —  superiority  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  education  for  females  over  that 
taught  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Ixv. 
10-12. 

♦  necessity  for  a  complete  system 

of  national,  Ixv.  202,  203. 

bill  gives  the  power  to  municipal 


corporations  to  establish  schools  and 
levy  i  local  rate  for  its  support,  Ixvi. 
440,  441.  a  school  committee  em- 
powered to  meet  in  each  parish,  441. 
educational  or  knowledge  qualification 
to  be  the  test  for  voting,  442.  religi- 
ous instruction,  443, 444.  local  man- 
Mrement,  444.  powers  and  functions 
of  tbe  central  board,  444,  449.  note 
to  tbe  article,  523. 

necessary  for  a  naval  officer,  Ixix. 


143-145. 

ministerial  plan  of,  Ixx.   149. 


parties  agreeing  on  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation, 155,  156.  the  question  ne- 
glected by  the  British  Legislature,  1 58. 
first  vote  for  the  purpose,  in  1833, 159. 
plan  of  the  government,  ib,  misre- 
presented by  their  enemies,  161. 
Douay  version  of  the  Bible  allowed  to 
be  read  by  Roman  Catholics,  162. 
what  the  government  plan  did  not 
propose  to  do,  163.  constitution  of 
the  committee,  163-168.  functions 
with  which  the  committee  were  entrust- 
ed, 168.  established  church  daim 
that  the  education  of  the  people  ou^ht 
to  be  under  their  direction,  171.  this 
point  fully  considered,  171-178.  Adam 
Smith  quoted,  and  remarks  on  his 
views,  178-180. 

Education — minutes  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, with  the  regulations  for  the  appro* 
priation  of  the  grant,  Ixx.  281-284. 

-^— ~  secular — great  want  of,  and  neces- 
sity for,  in  Inma,  Ixxi.  367.  Indian 
government  deficient  in  this  respect, 
ib. 

in  America,  budiL  486.     See 


ehurcb  and  tory  misrepresentations  re- 
garding,  150-154.    necessity  for  all 


MassiSiohutetU, 

progress  of,  in  the  sixteenth  cen* 


tury,  Ixxiv.  467-470. 

minutes  of  the  Conomittee  of 


Council  on,  in  1839  and  1841, 
Ixxv.  105.  formation  of  the  com- 
mittee a  most  important  step,  106. 
outcry  at  first  raised  against  the 
committee,  both  in  and  out  of  Par- 
liament, 107-109.  utility  of  tbe  re. 
ports,  1 09, 1 1 0.  inspectors  appointed 
by  the  Board  to  investigate  the  mode 
of  teaching,  110.  objections  raised  to 
the  inspection  bv  the  high  church 
partv.  111.  conduct  of  the  church  of 
Scotland,  112.  arrangement  between 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
committee  reg^utiing  the  rehgious  in- 
struction  of  the  children,  112.  in- 
spectors well  qualified  for  their  office, 

113,  114.  defective  character  and 
quality  of  instruction  given  in  schools, 

114.  general  ignorance  and  incom- 
petency of  the  teachers,  114-116.  M. 
Tremenheere's  report  on  the  state  of 
education  in  various  parts  of  England, 
116-122.  report  of  Mr  Allan,  122-127. 
of  Mr  Baptist  Noel,  127-132.  of  Mr 
Gibson  in  Scotknd,  132, 133.  Sun- 
day  schools,  134.  proceedings  of  Sir 
Robert  PeeFs  government  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  accordance  with  the  views  held 
by  tbe  former  government,  134-136. 
institutipn  of  normal  ichoob  one  of  the 
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=    to  be  taken,  136-138. 

^^d  be  given  to  well. 
^s,  138.  compuation 
^f  a  complete  set  of 


Xso  nece^a^y'  139. 

of;  m  England, 


reax 


lets. 


uence 
rom 


IP^^^    ^•^^  ""  ^^^^^>  264, 

*ffect  which  the  reUgious 

O3c:ford  has  had  on  the 

y  and  scientific  pur- 

375-380. 

^    of  the  number  of 

"^^iig   instruction  in  the 

*^    a^d  agricultural  dis- 


vi. 


judx.    ^ 


ment 

able 

peopVe 

cial  i 
the  'trcps' 


toi;.  ^^^ 


Mad*!''?^ 


'^'^  €^n  7,  218. 
**'fcea  under  the  happy  in- 
as-^^*^^    or  at  public  schools 
^^'^«^aered,lxxviii.267, 268. 
^^!i^t  of,  among  colliers, 

^  ^     and  want  of  emplov- 

<Y^  root  of  all  the  remedi- 

^^^  sodalconditten  of  the 

*"^    Britain— the  benefi- 

^bich  it  would  have  on 

clBfises,  Ixxix.  161-153 

^^tiature  and  objecU  of, 

.^Treland-itsconstitution, 
"^Jowers,  baix.  242.     ab- 

^vJir  report  ending  March 
*'S3Tl>art  of  the  Board 
^   t^as  required  for  the  fur- 
-lon  of  education,  244.    ob- 
*^^«i>poBition  brought  against 
^^  ^6,  346.    Board  should 
^^r«^ted,  247,  248. 
i^ertnany, .  as  described  by 
S^openhauer,  butvii.  148. 
J^^Sia^-sUte  of,  m  1838-39, 

.-^^y^ay — ^mode  in  wluch  it  is 
-^^  ^y  the  SUte,  bcv.  63-65. 
rK-ing  of  Engknd,   1239- 
eonduct  towards  Scotland, 
justified  by  documents,  38. 
y«Jyan,  1743-1800),  on   the 
*"       wbieh  existed  by  traffic  be- 
XJiiited  States  and  the  West 

,^\ixce  of,  in  Abyssinia),  natural 

♦  ions  ^^'  ^^°"-  ^2,  63. 

^  e  town  on  the  Niger,  8'  35' 

^    B.)»  ^«de  of,  Iv.  408. 

-irti>ortant  trade  it  carries  on, 

*^^*^466. 

^^^jt    turtles    and    sea  fowls, 

T  O-      nw)de  of  depositing  them 

'4,  412.     those  of  tortmsos. 


415.     valuable  oil  derived   from  the 
eggs  of  the  Arrau  tortoise,  420.      de- 
struction of  crocodiles*  eggs  bv  ani- 
mals, 426.       manner  in   which    the 
North  American  alligator  deposits  and 
hatches  her  eggs,  433.  method  pursued 
by  those  of  South  America  in  conceal- 
ing their  eggs,  434.     eggs  of  the  cha- 
meleon, 441,  442. 
-Eguia  (Gerard,  Count  Casa),  his  appear- 
ance described,  Ixiv.  1 86. 
Egypt  (28*  30^  N.,  31*  0'  E.),  condition 
of,  imder  the   rule  of  Mchemet  AJi, 
Iviii.  125-127. 
^  remarks  on  Heeren's  disqui^tion 
on,  lix.  118.    religion  and  civilization 
of,  were  of  Ethiopian  origin,  121, 122, 
and  361,  362. 
James  Av^ustns  St  John's  tra- 
vels   in,  lix.    405.      interview   with 


Mehemet     Ali,    406-408.      probable 
amount  of  the  Egyptian  army,  409, 
410.  personal  appearance  and  habits  of 
Ali,  410-412.  opinion  that  the  ancient 
Egyptians  had  an  aversion  to  the  sea, 
contradicted,  412, 413.  Cairo  is  a  hot- 
bed of  vice,  413.     account  of  the  per- 
fcMinance  of  the  mometic  dance  of  the 
^2m«A,413-415.  corruption  appears  to 
be  universal  among  all  classes,  415. 
remarks  on  Egyptian  mythology  and 
hieroglyphics,  416-418.   sketch  of  the 
character  of  the  native  population, 
418.      oppression  the  Fellahs  have 
been  kept  in,  418,  419.     admirable 
soldiers  they  make,  419, 420.    sjstem 
of  recruiting,  or  rather  kidnappmg,  of 
the  Fellahs — and  mutilations  which 
result  from  it,   420,   421.     cause  of 
the  failure  in  introducing  cotton-spin- 
ning into,  421-423.     people  have  not 
been  benefited  by  the  innovations  of  the 
viceroy,  423.  character  of  the  Turkish 
and  Egyptian  armies,  and  cause  of  the 
success  of  the  latter,  424-425. 
connection  between  the  Ethio- 
pian and  Egyptian  languages,  Ix.  307- 
309.  inquiry  as  to  whe&er  the  Nubians 
ever  had  a  community  of  religion  with 
the  ancient,  309.     many  of  their  cus- 
toms still  preserved  inKubia,809,310. 
the  Nubians  not  descended  from  the 
Egyptian  Ethiopians,  312,  313.    See 
NtiUa, 

considered  as  a  route  for  the 


shortest  passage  to  India,  Ix.  449-457. 
See  India. 

the  hieroglyphical  inscriptions  in 


Ethiopia,  illustrate  its  ancient  history, 
Ixii.  45,  46. 
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BgVpi — ^hieratk  source'  firpm  whence  its 
demotic  or  cursive  writings  were  de- 
rived, Ixii.  63,  64.  architectural 
remains  in  Ethiopia  prove  them  to  be 
of  Egyptian  workmanship,  65-70. 

worship  of  the  crocodile  in  an- 
cient, Ixxx.  423.  distribution  of  the 
species  in,  at  the  present  time,  note,  432. 
(modem),    and    the    modem 


Egyptians,  Ixv.  146.  modem  travellers, 
147.  character  of  Mr  Lane's  work, 
147-149.  of  Captain  Scott's,  149. 
treatment  of  children  and  their  edu- 
cation, 150.  schoolmasters  miserably 
deficient  in  learning,  151.  respect 
paid  to  parents  by  their  children,  151, 
152.  religion  of  the  people,  and  con- 
dttion  of  tne  priests,  152-154.  from 
whence  their  civil  laws  are  derived, 
154, 155.  law  of  divorce,  and  its  de- 
praved effect  on  both  sexes,  155, 156. 
pomshmentof crime,157.  apostacyfrom 
the  Mohammedan  faith  still  punish- 
able with  death,  t6.  civil  code,  «5.  law 
ofinheritance,158.  thegrossest  abuses 
prevail  in  the  administi^tion  of  justice, 
159.  case  to  that  effect  cited  by  Lane, 
159, 160.  revenue  of  the  Pasha,  160, 

161.  sources  of,  161.  misery  entailed 
on  the  peasantry  by  his  exaction^  1 61, 

162.  mnovations  and  reform  intro- 
duced by  the  Pasha,  162-164.  regular 
Egyptian  araiy  recruited  from  the  na- 
tive Arab  population  oi  Egypt,  164, 
165.  deficient  in  instruction  and  dis- 
cifUine  166, 167.  difficulties  the  Pasha 
has  passed  through,  167, 168.  diffi- 
culties which  jei  surround  him,  168, 
169.  real  mterest  of  both  the 
Porte  and  Txirkey,  are  not  adverse 
but  identical,  170.  island  oi  Can- 
dia  a  source  of  great  expense  to  the 
Pasha,  170, 171.  would  be  an  advan- 
tageous acquisition  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, 17L  Coptic  population  of  Egypt, 
173. 

Egyptian  antiquities  at  Leyden — the 
most  valuable  in  Europe,  liii.  370. 
what  they  consist  of^  370.  SteReuvtiu 
UidFctpyrui. 

7-  army—  condition  oi,  at  the  pre- 
sent time  (1837),  Ixx.  89. 

hieroglyphics — review  of  Charles 


William  Walls' work  on,  bdv.  82.   See 
WtUU, 

small  progress  which  has  been 


made  in  the  interpretation  of  them, 
Ixxv.  412,  413. 

—  history — its  remote  antiquity, 


IxviiL  319.    its  early  datc^  and  origm 


of  its  ctyilization,  317-321.  dynasties 
of  kings,  321.  chronolc^y,  322.  the 
notion  that  the  Egyptians  have  an 
aversion  to  the  sea,  fallacious,  324. 
Egyptians  a  maritime  people  from 
their  earliest  age,  ib.  classes  or  castes 
of  the  population,  325.  kings  and 
priests,  327.  army,  329.  laws,  381. 
obstinacy,  332.  judges,  333.  arts, 
334. 

Egyptian  literature— examination  of  late 
writers  on  the  supposed  power  of  the 
phonetic  method  of  interpreting  hiero- 
l^lyphics,  so  as  to  give  a  key  for  attain- 
ing a  knowledge  of^  IxviL  461.  See 
Champolliony  Hieroglyphics,  Kluup' 
roth. 

Egyptians  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson's  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  ancient,  re- 
viewed, Ixviii.  315-337.  SeeWilkin»ou. 

Ehrenbeig  (Professor),  his  discoveries  re- 
garding the  monaos  belonging  to  the 
order  Rotefsra^  Ix.  150-153. 

•^—  his  discovery  of  fooil  animal- 
-xules,  bnr.  25. 

Eichora  (Johann  Gottfried,  1752-1827), 
impulse  which  his  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  has  given  to  theological 
inquiries,  li.  529. 

■  his  introduction  recommended 
bv  Bishop  Marsh  to  the  students  of 
biblical  theology,  Ix.  229. 

Eig  (island  of,  56"  56'  N.,  6'  lO'  W.),  an 
account  of  the  cave  of  Frances  in,  and 
of  the  smotherinj^  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation in  it,  Ixxvii.  182. 

Ekins(Sir  Charles,  Admiiml,b.  1768),his 
history  of  British  naval  battles,  U.  2. 
his  opmion  as  to  whom  the  honour  of 
suggesting  the  breaking  of  the  ene- 
my's line  belongs,  3. 

EkHnga — temple  o^  in  Ili\jpootana,  lii. 
99.    endowments  it  possesses,  101. 

Eldon  (John  Scott,  Earl  of,  and  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  1751- 
1838),  his  remarks  on  the  corporation 
and  eadawments  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, Iviii.  483,  484. 

estimate  of  his  character,  Ixvii. 

19-21. 

El  Dorado  (in  South  Amefica),  notice  of, 
bud.  20. 

Election  (general),  in  E^knd — animat- 
ing q>edtacle  of^  liL  208. 

and  the  ministnr  of  1830,  lii. 

261.  what  the  oflkiaL  cT  the  Trea- 
sury  boasted  as  tp  their  mi^jority,  263- 
265.  leading  Wh^  UMmbm  returned 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  265,  266. 
defeat  of  the  members  of  government 
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for  the  popular  places  they  stood  for, 
266.  weakness  of  the  cabinet  under 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  268.  effect 
of  the  revolution  in  France  the  same 
year,  270.  sketch  of  the  ministry, 
270-272.  their  conduct  touching 
Portuguese  affairs,  273.  and  the  Test 
Acts,  274. 

Election — bribery  at,provisionsof  the  bill 
for  the  prevention  of,  Ix.  235. 

-—  for  members  for  the  first  Parlia- 
ment under  the  Reform  Act,  consid- 
ered, Ivi.  245.     See  Reform  BUI. 

Electricity — action  of,  in  the  formation 
of  meteoric  stones,  lix.  170. 

various  effects  which  it  has  in 

stillness  and  in  tempest,  Ixxx.  444- 
447.  little  that  has  been  done  in 
modem  times  to  provide  against  its 
destructive  agencies,  447,  448.  opi- 
nions  of  the  ancients,  449-452.  ap- 
pear to  have  had  the  knowledge  of 
protecting  their  buildings  from  light- 
ning, 452-454.  fVanklin's  discoveries 

*  in,  455.  applied  to  the  protection  of 
buildings,  455, 456.  and  to  the  navy 
and  mercantile  vessels,  460-467.  pro- 
duction <rf  free,  467.  nature  of 
thunderstorms,  467-471.  best  me- 
thod of  protecting  vessels  and 
buildings  from  the  electric  fluid,  471- 
473. 

Electro-chemical  science — discoveries  of 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy  in,  Ixiii.  114- 
118. 

Electro-magnetism— experiments  of  Sir 

.  H.  Davy  in,  after  the  discoveries  of 
(Ersted,  Ixiii.  127. 

£1ephant---analogou8  cavity  in  the  sto- 
mach of,  similar  to  the  second  stomach 
of  the  camel,  Ix.  175. 

Point,  in  Eschscholtz  Bay  (66* 

.00"  N.,  168*  0'  W.),  fossil  remains 
found  embedded  in  the  frozen  cliffs  at, 
liii.  228-231. 

EHot  (Sir  John,  d.  1632),  committed  to 
the  Tower  b^  Charles  I.  for  proposing 
a  resolution  m  the  House  of  Commons 
condenming  the  king's  unconstitutional 
imposition  of  taxes,  liv.  51 7.  his  trea- 
tise on  government,  and  Hampden's  cri- 
ticism on  the  style,  519.  death  of,  520. 

(Edward  Granville,  Earl  St  Ger- 
mans, b.  1798),  his  registration  bill  for 
Ireland  consiaered,  box.  504. 

Elizabeth  (Queen  of  EngUind,  1533- 
1603),  adndrable  policy  of,  liv.  511. 

apparent  absolute  government 

of,  Iv.  2S0.  yet  creatly  beloved  by 
the  great  body  of  those  who  lived  un- 


der it,  and  her  power  rested  solely  on 
them,  280,  281.  assistance  she  re- 
ceived from  tlie  Londoners  at  the 
Spanish  invasion,  281.  government 
of  the  Tudors  was  a  popular  govern- 
ment under  the  form  of  despotism, 
281-286.  retained  to  the  last  moment 
of  her  life  a  fondness  for  much  of  the 
doctrine  and  ceremonial  of  the  Romish 
church,  292,  293.  had  the  hapinest 
opportunity  ever  vouchsafed  to  any  so- 
vereign forestablishingperfect  freedom 
of  conscience  throughout  her  domi- 
nions, 293.  her  government  and  cha- 
racter contrasted  with  the  mi^ovem- 
ment  of  her  successors,  293-295. 

Elizabeth — ^love  of  portrait-painting  in 
her  reign,  lix.  55. 

* factions  which  divided  her  court 

and  councils  toward  the  close  of  her 
reign,  Ixv.  18, 19.  causes  of  the  me- 
lancholy dejection  of  her  last  days,  31 . 
Renard's  account  of  her  arrest- 


ment and  arrival  in  London,  Ixx.  463. 
her  committal  to  the  Tower,  463, 
464. 

conduct  and  character  of,  Ixix. 

373.  treatment  of  Queen  Mary,  374. 
liberties  she  allowed  the  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester to  take,  379. 

terms  of  her  intercourse  with  her 


favourites,  Ixxi.  17. 

encouragement  she  gave  to  the 


trade  in  slaves,  Ixxx.  379,  380.  her 
niggardly  conduct  to  her  public  ser- 
vants, 400,  401. 

Elizabethan  age — notice  of  the  poetry 
of,  Ixxii.  218. 

Ellen  Middleton,  by  Lady  Georgina 
Fullerton,  Ixxx.  199.  interest  it 
has  excited,  ib,  plot  of,  199,  200. 
inadeauacy  of  the  alleged  motives,  and 
improbability  of  the  facts,  200-202. 
piuity  of  the  author's  mind,  and  good- 
ness of  her  intentions,  292.  disagree- 
able  impression  left  by  its  perusal, 
203.  displays  proofs  that  Ladv  Ful- 
lerton could  produce  a  work  of  high 
merit,  ih. 

EUlenborough  (Edward,  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice,  1750-1818),  leading  traits  in  his 
character,  Ixix.  23.  his  defence  of 
Warren  Hastings,  23, 24.  as  a  lawyer 
and  speaker  at  the  bar,  24,  25.  as  a 
judge — sarcasms  of,  25.  old  English 
diakct  he  used,  26.  impression  his 
remarks  made,  ib,  capacity  displayed 
in  his  reports,  t&.  his  manner  irasci- 
ble and  sometimes  even  violent,  26* 
27.     moderate  whig  opinions  he  held. 
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27.    his  jadicial  conduct  at  the  trial 

of  Lord  Cochrane,  28. 
Ellenhorough  (Edward  Law,  Earl  of,  b. 

1790),  despatch  from  the  India  Board 

to,  as  judge  for  civil  afiairs  in  India, 

note,  li.  283,  284. 
his   character  as  a  statesman 

considered,  Hi.  271,  272. 

his  conduct  towards  the  Ameers  of 


Scinde  reviewed,  Ixxix.  482-544.  See 
Scinde, 

his  inexplicable  policy  as  Oover- 


nor-Generai  of  India,  Ixxvi.  272. 

his    Indian    policj    examined. 


Ixxvii.  294-300. 

— »—  his  administration  when  Oover- 


Dor-Oeneral  of  India  reviewed,  1 
498,  499.  his  recal  bjr  the  Board  of 
Directors,  499. 
Elliot  (Ebenezer,1781-1849),"  Com  Law 
Rhymes,"  "The  Splendid  Village," 
"The  Village  Patriarch,"  •*  Love,"  and 
other  poems,  by,  Ix.  67.  sketch  of  his 
history,  67, 68.  originality  of  his  poems, 
68.  conceives  that  the  com  laws  are 
owing  to  the  selfishness  of  the  higher 
orders,  69-71.  extract  showing  that 
poetry  has  been  studied  and  written  by 
the  lower  classes,  71.  fancies  that  the 
hand  of  man  is  a|^inst  his  writings, 
72-74.  extracts  to  show  the  vehe- 
mence of  his  character,  74-79.  grap- 
ples with  subjects  of  great  compass, 
as  exemplified  in  extracts,  80.  picture 
of  Miles  Gordon,  81,  82.  of  a  Sun- 
day's  walk,  82,  83.  possesses  great 
powers  in  describing  the  scenery  of  na- 
ture, 83-86.  extract  from  the  "Vision 
of  Bradshaw  the  Regicide,"  87, 88.  his 
miscellaneous  poems  inferior,  88.  por- 
trait of  Miles  Gordon,  extracted  from 
"  The  Ranter,"  88-92.  his  picture  of 
his  home,  92.  writes  with  fierce  hosti- 
lity against  the  wealthier  classes  of  his 
countrymen,  92, 93.  the  poet's  prayer, 
93. 

•his  Cora  Law  Rhymes — tendency 


of,  Iv.  338.     See  Com  Laws. 

(Rev.  E.  B.),  his  work  entitled 


"Horse  Apocalyptice"  noticed,  note, 

InoL  306. 
£lli8  (Mrs),  "  The  Women  of  Engknd, 

their  Social    Duties   and   Domestic 

Habits,"  by,  Ixxiii.  89.    Sec  Women, 
KUison  (Captain),  the  awe  in  which  he 

stood  of  the  mutineers  at  Cadiz,  Ixxix. 

427.    mode  in  which  the  mutiny  was 

aabdued  by  Earl  St  Vincent,  427, 428. 
EUm  tree^  account  of  the,  Ixix.  396. 
Klocution  of  the  ancients  governed  by 


strict  rules,  both  of  intonation  and 
measure,  Ivii.  124, 125. 

Elodites  (mud  or  marsh  tortoises),  na- 
tural history  of  the  family  of,  Ixxx. 
418-420. 

Eloquence — characteristics  of  its  truest 
style,  Ixxii.  70. 

peculiarities  which  belong  to  the 

roost  effective  style  of,  Ixxii.  78-80. 
See  British  Pulpit, 

Elphinston  (Mountstuart),  his  remarks 
on  the  increased  efficacy  of  the  police 
of  Bombay,  liii.  457. 

Elphinstone  (General,  d.  1842),  militarr 
mcapadty  he  displayed  at  the  outbreak 
at  Cabul,  in  January  1842,  Ixxvii.  264- 
266.  resignation  of  his  conmiand 
considered,  273,  274. 

Elrington  (Thomas,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Fems,  d.  1835),  correction  regarding, 
in  vol.  1.  of  the  Review,  p.  331,  h. 
585. 

Elucidations  of  Dr  (now  Bishop)  Ham|>- 
den's  theological  statements,  Ixiii. 
229.  gross  dishonesty  shown  in  the 
manner  the  quotations  have  been 
made,  229,  230. 

Emancipation  of  the  slaves — and  the 
claim,  not  a  right,  which  the  planters 
have  for  compensation,  Iv.  174-178. 

Emery  (Lieutenant),  great  improve- 
ments he  made  on  the  port  of  Mom- 
basa (4*  lO'  S.,  39'  40*  E.),  bd.  357, 
358.  his  services  not  rewarded  by 
the  British  government,  note,  358. 

Emigration^-efiect  of,  on  the  increase  of 
population  in  the  United  States,  IL 
318-321. 

—  bill  to  facilitate,  liii.  43.   powers 

granted  in  the  bill,  54.  expense  of 
maintaining  paupers  in  England 
greater  than  sendmg  them  to  Canada 
55.     advantages  to  be  had  in  Sydney, 

56,57. 
Mr  Stewart's  advice  to  those  in- 


tending to  settle  in  the  United  States, 

IvL  468-471. 

viewed  in  relation  to  the  effect 


which  penal  colonisation  may  have  on 
it,  Ivii.  33,  34.  and  on  the  certainty 
of  rehef,  34. 

considered  as  a  means  by  which 


a  certain  class  of  criminals  mi^ht  vo- 
luntarily  l^ve  the  country,  Iviii.  853- 
358. 

caused  by  the  increase  of  popu- 


lation,  bnri.  90.  recommended  by  the 
conunittee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
which  inquired  into  the  condition  of 
the  poorer  classes  in  Ireland,  198. 

M 
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Emperors  ^Greek  and  Roman),  their  in- 
fluence  in  the  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity, bdi.  147»  148. 

Employment — union  among  workmen 
cannot  check  the  pressure  of  their 
own  numbers  on  the  means  of,  lix. 
343. 

'  want  of,  and  of  education,  lie  at 

the  root  of  aU  the  remediable  evils  in 
the  social  condition  of  the  people  of 
Great  Britain,  kudx.  151-153. 

Ehick^'s  (Professor)  comet — discovery  of, 
li.  102.  will  be  an  object  of  diligent 
observation,  and  throw  some  light  on 
the  physical  constitution  of  comets,  1 03 . 

appears  to  be  dissipating,  Iviu. 

185.  remarkable  recently-discovered 
&ct  connected  with  its  motion,  186. 
See  Comets, 

Encke  (Professor^y,  on  the  hypothesis  of 
a  resbtin^  medium,  Iviii.  454. 

Endosure-biUs  —  nimiber  which  have 
passed  Parliament  since  1810,  Ixxx. 
90. 

Encore  quelques  Mots  sur  TOuvrage  de 
M.  de  Custine,  ^  La  Russie,  en  1839," 
Ixxix.  351.  character  of,  395.  See 
Russia. 

Encyclop83dia  Britannica  ^seventh  edi- 
tion), article  on  Aristotle  s  philosophy 
reviewed,  Ivii.  234-238.  Dr  Thomas 
Young's  article  on  hiero^lvphics  in 
the  Supplement  to,  in  which  he  com- 
municated his  discovery  of  alphabetic 
signs,  and  note,  465. 

quoted  in  the  article  on  ^  Elec- 
tricity," lix.  170. 

the  celebrated  writers  of  the 


Dissertations  attached  to  the  book, 
characterised,  Ixvi.  Ill,  112. 

quoted  on  the  article  **  Hound,' 


bodv.  93.    and  on  "  Optics,"  284. 
quoted  for  examples  of  biogra- 


phical articles  it  contains,  Ixxvi.  240. 
account  of  the  climate  of  Ame- 


rica, from,  Ixxviii.  172-174. 
Endocias  (Empresses),   their    literary 

character,  note,  Iv.  203. 
Endowment  of  a  state  church  is  a  poli- 

tical  measure,  and   not   necessarily 

connected  with  the  religious  principles 

of  the  governing  power,  Ix.  502. 
Endowments — ^necessity  of,  as  a  means 

of    extending    parochial   education, 

Iviii.  29. 
..     and  coiporations  in  America  in- 

creased  to  an  enormous  and  ruinous 

extent,  Iviii.  488,  489. 
Engelherst — ^his  intimacy  with  Sir  James 

Edward  Smith,  Ivii.  45.  recommended 


Sir  James  to  purchase  Linmeus*  col- 
lection and  library,  49. 

Engineering  (civil),  observations  on  the 
present  ^te  o^  Ixx.  2-5,  and  47. 

England — events  embraced  in  its  history, 
during  the  civil  war  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  li.  38,  39.  documentary  evi- 
dence illustrative  of  this  period,  39, 
40. 

comparison  of  her  laws  relating  to 

pauperism,  education,  and  the  church, 
with  those  of  Scotland,  li.  128.  of 
those  relating  to  real  property,  128, 
129.  to  ban^nptcy,  131.  to  the  law 
of  libel,  131, 132.  to  that  of  marriage, 
132-134.  defects  in  the  English  mode 
of  getting  into  court,  and  of  pleading 
after  the  parties  are  there,  136. 

pubuc  registry  in,  li.  159.    See 


Registry. 

law  of  population  in,  as  stated 

by  Mr  Saddler,  li.  304  amd  308.  es- 
timated prolificness  of  marriages  at 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
313. 

the  tonnage  of  her  mercantile 


navy,  in  1701,  li.  428.  influence  of  the 
famous  act  of  navigation,  passed  in 
1651,  in  encouraging  her  commerce, 
434. 

condition  of  the  people  of,  in  the 


early  ages,  li.  479.  evils  arising  from 
laws  mmed  for  that  state  of  society 
being  extended  to  the  present  time, 
480-482. 

richness  of  her  historical  coDec- 


tions,  liii.  1.  sketch  of  the  contribu- 
tors to  her  history,  1 — i.e.  Trevisa's 
translation  of  the  **  Polychronicon"  of 
Ranulph  Higden,  1, 2.  Caxton's  Chro- 
nicles, 2.  Fabyan's  Chronicles,  »&. 
Ra8teirs«PastimeofPeople,"tft.  Chro- 
nicle of  Thomas  Hall,  3, 4.  Grafton's 
Chronicles,  5,  6.  Raphael  HoUing- 
shed's  Chronicles  of  England,  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  6.  Fox's  <<  Book  of 
Martyrs,"  ib,  Hajrward's  **  Life  and 
Reign  of  Henry  Iv .,"  7.  Stow,  Speed, 
and  Howe's  Chronicles,  8.  Daniel's  His- 
tory, i&.  Trussels*  Continuati(m  of  Da- 
niel, ib.  Bacon's  «  Life  of  Henry  VH.," 
ib.  Hayward's,  ib.  Camden,  (6.  Gk)d- 
win,  9 .  writers  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.,  9.  Baker's  Chronicle,  9, 10.  May's 
History  of  Parliament,  10.  Brady's 
Introduction,  ib.  Tyrrell's  History, 
ib.  Echard's  History,  11.  Rapin  de 
Thovrus'  well-known  Histcnr,  11, 12. 
Guthrie,  12.  Ralph,  13.  Carte,  13, 
14.     Hume's  History,  13-15.     Ool4« 
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smith's  Abridgement,  15.  Smollett's 
Continuation  of  Hwne,  16.  Heniys 
Britain,  17.  Tumer^s  Anglo-Saxons, 
ib.  Lingard's  History,  ib.  Maddn- 
tosh's,  ib.     See  Lingard. 

England — ^her  criminal  law  considered, 
and  the  principles  on  which  it  should 
be  ba8e4»  liv.  183.  See  Criminal 
Law, 

Ireland,  and  France — ^tour  in,  in 

the  years  1828-1829,  by  a  German 
Prince,  liv.  384.  utility  of  well-writ- 
ten books  of  travels,  384.  character 
of,  and  criticism  on  his  want  of  taste 
in  printing  that  which  was  only  in- 
tended to  be  private,  385-392.  his 
opinion  of  the  English  liturgy,  392. 
bis  incidental  criticisms  on  the  arts, 
393, 394.  observations  on  the  educa- 
tion of  Englishwomen,  395,  396. 
states  his  boundless  suspicions  of  the 
dishonesty  of  the  Engfish,  397.  of 
their  meanness,  from  high  to  low, 
398.  suspicious  character  of  his  pri- 
Tate  anecdotes,  399, 400.  on  thehigher 
degree  of  contort  generally  eiyoyed 
by  Englishmen  than  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  other  countries,  400,  401.  is 
happy  at  giving  a  scenic  effect  to  the 
burlesque,  403.  anecdote  character- 
istic of  the  Irish,  403.  his  description 
of  Daniel  COonneU,  404.  opinion  on 
the  state  of  Ireland,  405.  p^sonality 
of  the  hock,  406,  407. 

government  of,  under  the  Tudors 


— reign  of  Elizabeth,  Iv.  280.  was  a 
popular  ^vemment,  under  the  form 
of  despotism,  281.  in  what  consisted 
Elizabeth's  power,  ib.  loyalty  of  the 
LondonesB  oefore  the  Spanish  inva- 
sion, 281,  282.  monarchy  of,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  283.  natural  strong 
checks  on  the  power  of  the  sovereign, 
283,  284.  no  parallel  between  the 
government  of  the  Tudors  and  that  of 
the  Ciesars,  284.  opposition  to  Henry 
VUI.  when  he  attempted  to  raise  a 
forced  loan  of  unusual  amount,  285. 
religious  feeling,  during  the  reigns 
of  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  averse  to 
the  formation  of  a  church  establish- 
ment, 285,  286.  strength  of  the 
two  sects  of  Protestants  and  Catho- 
lics, 286, 287.  religion  of  the  people  of 
Enriand  in  Henry  V  III. 's  time  neither 
OaUioHc  nor  Protestant,  but  favour- 
able to  the  royal  supremacv,  288-291. 
remarkable  way  the  popular  drama- 
tists of  that  age  treated  religion,  291, 
SM.    opportunity  EUzabeA  had  to 


have  established  perfect  freed<mi  of 
conscience,  293.  character  and  govern- 
ment of  Elizabeth  contrasted  inth  the 
misgovemment  of  her  successors,  293* 
295. 

England — deficiency  of  a  parochial  sys- 
tem of  education'in,  Ivi.  53,  54. 

advancement  of,  in  agricultural 

produce  and  in  cattle,  Ivi.  61.  dimi- 
minution  of  the  rate  of  mortality  in, 
61.    and  of  marriages,  63. 

mass  of  infonnation  contained  in 


the  public  records  for  a  history  ot,  IvL 
178, 179. 

ravages  which  the  pestilence  of 


1347  committed  in,  Ivi.  230. 

state  of  her  population  at  the  pass- 


ing of  the  Reform  Act,  in  1832,  IvL 
249.   character  of  the  members  likely 
to  be  returned  to  Parliament,  250. 
state  of  parties  in,  bdbre  the 


commencement  of  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  Succession,  IvL  515-517. 
und  at  the  peace  concluded  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  534-542. 

policy  of,  considered  in  relation 


to  the  erection  of  Belgium  into  a 
separate  kingdom,  IvL  455-460.  See 
Bel^ufn. 

fallacy  of  the  supposition  that 


its  agriculture  is  injured  by  the  over- 
grown size  of  estates,  Ivii.  20,  21. 

her  sea-light  system,  Ivii.  170. 


See  BritUk  Lightboum  System, 

sketch  of  the  politioil  hisUny  of. 


during  the  reign  of  Oeorge  H.,  IviiL 
508-544.  See  Ckatkumy  Fox,  Neuy- 
coitUy  and  WalpoU, 

{HTOsperous  condition  oi,  thirty 


or  forty  years  before  the  great  rebel- 
lion, Iviti.  400.  adventurous  spirit  of  its 
colonization,  and  zeal  in  maritime  dis- 
covery, 401 .  Hackluyt's  ^lumo^tion 
of  its  glories,  ib,  increase  of  luxury 
and  refinement,  402-407.  Fert^Ipa- 
baud's  testimony  as  to  the  prosperity 
and  wealth  of— May's  remarks  to 
the  same  effect,  407.  what  was  the 
cause  of  England's  discontent  at  the 
time?  ib,  infringement  upcm  the 
liberty  of  the  subj^t  by  royal  procla- 
mations, ib,  vexatious  interferences 
with  trade,  buildings,  &c.,  408,  409. 
loans  demanded,  and  mode  in  which 
they  were  enforced,  410.  exorbitance 
of  fines  were  as  monstrous  as  the  tri- 
viahiess  of  the  cases,  411,412.  cruel- 
ties exercised  on  Burton,  Prynne, 
and  Bastwick,  412-414.  character  of 
Chaiies  I. — ^his  inconsistencies  and  du- 
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pii<dty,  as  exemptifiei]  in  liii  public  And 
priva.t,e  life,  416-422. 

En^AjiMl. Church  of,  and  refomiB  neces- 

MWry  to  I.©  made  in  it,  Iviii,  501.  602. 
itBcl^r^ry  Bwperiorinlckrningwidtoler- 
Knoe  t.o  tboHC  of  Scotland,  503.  wbat- 
ev-or  r«fomu  »re  propoacd,  the  mea- 
BurcB  xnuBt  be  such  u  to  content  Dis- 
■ent.ez-fi,  cob. 
--  its  population  yet  uneducated, ' 

Iviil.    4-0.    for  the  state  of  education 
in*    Hoe  £duwUion. 
■  sketch  of  the  politioJ  bisto^  of, 

duT-ing  the  reign  of  Qeoise  III.,  Iviii. 
»^K<t.         chanrea  in  the  diaracter  of 
"^V  hiK«  wnd  1  oriet  o&  the  establishment 
of  t.lto  llouse  of  Brunswick,  325.     Mr 
l.*ktt  conduct!  the  public  aKura,  3'26. 
«M«\««o    of  his   TesignaticHi,   327.     the 
<.a«>mMsn   war  unuc^iular,    327,    328. 
i»uj><>\ntuient  of  Mr  Pox  as  secretarj 
^kt*    Mtwt«.  SSH.     difBeult;  in  procuring 
av    iitinii'ter  to  conduct  its  gaTemment, 
S^H>     S2tl.     sudden   retreat  of  Lord 
lHuto  fVuro  office,  329.     office  accepted 
\>y  Mr  Orenville,  »6.     his  administra. 
t-ion  most  unpopular,  330.     the  King 
■wdverw  to  it,  331.     the  r^enc?  bi^ 
in  vrhicb  the   name  of  the   Pnncess 
X>owager  was  omitted,  331,  332.     ap- 
plication of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
to  Mr  Pitt  to  accept  office,  332,  333. 
the  Hockingham  administration ,  333, 
334.     Mr  Pitt's   second   admiiiislra- 
tion,  334-336. 

; poor-lftwaof— olgectof,  when  first 

introduced,    to   prevent    and  pumsh 
vagrancj,  lii.  235. 

— ■  sUte  of  the  tenancy  and  culture 

of,  hi    387.     importance  of 
proved    system    of    agricultL 

nf  «„„.i-J?^''«blelen(rtii_exaniple 
!  of  erant- 
f  declining 
:ed  by  the 
ilace  in  the 
}98.  to  be 
Lhe  farmers 


of  the  land  previous  to  their  termina- 
tion, 399, 400.  ruinooB  nature  of  this 
practice  in,  400,  401.  mischievous 
eSecta  aiiaing  from  the  old  tenant 
claiming  from  the  incomer  remunera- 
tion for  tbe  labour,  seeds,  manure, 
&c.,  be  has  bestowed  on  the  farm,  401, 
402.  open  to  the  grossest  frauds, 
and  generally  endn  in  the  anallowing 
up  tbe  farmer's  capital,  402,  403. 
England — thoughts  upon  tbe  aristocracy^ 
of,  Ixi.  64.     See  Tomtita. 

corrected   table  of  the  annual 

proportion  of  baptisms,  burials,  and 
nuuriageB,  to  its  population,  Izi,  162. 

history  of — is  emphatically  the 

histrarjofprogres8,Ui.287-289.  con- 
dition of,  in  1660, 289.  restoration  of 
Charles  H.,  289,  290.  little  change 
effected  in  the  constitution  of  t£e 
country  during  the  administration  of 
CromveU,  290-203.  effects  which  re- 
sulted from  the  restoration  of  Charles 
n.,  293,  294.  character  of  Charles 
II.,  294,  295.  results  which  flowed 
from  CharW  government  in  1679, 
295-297.  sket(£  of  the  public  panic 
when  Oates's  fabrication  of  a  con- 
spiracy to  establish  the  Catholic  re- 
hgion  was  belieted,  297-300.  reao- 
tiou  in  favour  of  Charles,  300,  301. 
revenge  he  took  on  the  ^Vhigs,  302. 
James  II.  succeeds  to  the  throne,  ib. 

fecundity  of  its  counties,  lii. 

618-520.  of  several  of  its  smaC  towns, 
622-524.  census  of,  compared  with 
that  of  Fran«,  625,  52S. 

conipanson  between,  and  Ire- 
land, to  show  how  much  the  clergy 
predominate  in  the  tatter,  Izi.  624, 
525. 

Baron  Cuvier  on  the  national 

greatness  of,  Izii.  272,  273. 
orange  lodges  and  assodations 

in,  bdi.  471.     See  Orange  Lodget. 

church  of— political  power  by 

which  the  government  of  the  priest- 
hood was  transferred  from  the  pope 
to  the  sovereign,  liiii.  fiO,  52. 

in  1835 — by  Frederick  Von  Rau- 

mer,  bdii.  198.     See  Raamer. 
what  she  is — is  due  more  to  the 

restraint  imposed  on  subinfeudation  in 

the  reign  (€  Edward  I.  than  to  any 

other  cause,  Ixiii.  216,  216. 
was  she  bound  to  give  asdslance 

to  the  Queen  of  Spain  against  Don 

Carlos  ?  Uiv.  199,  200. 
history  of,  fiT>m  tbe  peace  of 

Utrecht  to  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Cba- 
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pelle,  by  Philip  Henry,  Lord  Mabon, 
ixiv.  232,  cbaracters  of  Queen  Anne 
and  tbe  Earl  of  Oxford,  232-334. 
Lord  Mabon  views  every  subject 
witb  a  reference  to  modem  politics, 
234-236.  supposes  tbat  tbe  Wbigs 
and  Tories  nave  changed  places 
since  the  days  of  Queen  Anne, 
236-238.  political  career  of  General 
Stanhope,  238.  peerage  bill  projected 
by  Stanhope,  241,  242.  reformation 
of  the  House  of  Lords  discussed,  242- 
249.  power  of  the  Jacobin  pajij  in 
Scotland,  249, 250.  severity  exercised 
against  them,  250,  251.  benefits  de- 
rived from  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Hanover,  251.  accuses  the  Whigs  of 
Queen  Anne's  time  of  inconsistency,  (6. 
the  Ouipuzcoans  (Basque  provinces 
in  Spain)  offer  to  transfer  their 
all^iance  to  France,  251,  252.  mis- 
takes the  offices  of  the  **  guardian"  and 
the  <<  lieutenant"  of  the  realm,  252. 
Bolingbroke's  letter  to  Sir  William 
Wyndbam,  252,  253.  great  import- 
ance of  the  Stuart  papers,  254. 

^England— characteristics  of  its  leading 
statesmen  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VHI. 
and  Queen  Ehzabeth,  Ixv.  5-9.  fao> 
tions  which  divided  the  court  and 
coundl  of  Elizabeth  toward  the  dose 
of  her  reign,  18,  19.  See  Bacon, 
Lord. 

* under  seven  administrations,  by 

Albany  Fonblanque,  Ixv.  196.     See 
Newspaper  Literature, 

♦ bank  of;  bcv.  61.    See  Bank  of 

England, 

-^— —  its  state  of  crime  compared  with 
that  of  Ireland  in  1836,  Ixvi.  452-457. 
state  o(  during   the  reign  of 


Charles  II.,  bcviii.  113.     See  TempU. 
by  timely  interposition,  may  pre- 


vent a  war,  Ixviii.  497.  interference 
in  the  late  Spanish  contest  (Carlos 
war)  not  justified,  519.  by  a  power- 
ful armament  could  lay  Petersburg 
in  ashes  ere  Russia  could  make  any 
advance  toward  India,  528. 

historical  illustrations  regarding 


the  reigns  of  Ring  Edward  VI.  and 
Queen  Mary,  Ixx.  446.     See  TvtUr, 
policy  of,  towards  the  l^irkish 


empire,  Ixxii.  529.    See  Turkish  Em- 
pire, 

— —  pictorial  history  ot  bodv.  430. 
influence  of  antiquarian  researches  on 
the  spurit  and  grace  of  history,  430- 
436.  character  of  the  ^  Pictorial 
History,"  436-438,  and  44 1 .    the  edi- 


tors have  copied  from  Thierry's  «  His- 
tou^  des  Normands  en  Angleterre," 
without  acknowledging  the  source, 
439-441.  condition  and  number  of 
the  people  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period, 
441-446.  under  the  Norman  rule — 
feudal  life,  446-450.  the  population 
at  different  periods,  451 .  condition  of 
the  people  under  the  reign  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets,  451-454.  feudal  magnifi- 
cence and  hospitality  of  the  nobles, 
454-457.  eflect  of  the  civil  wars  on 
the  nation,  457-459.  to  what  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Reformation  is  due,  459- 
462.  manners  of  the  gallants  and 
citizens  in  the  time  of  the  Tudors, 
462-465.  great  social  change  of  the 
era  of  Elizabeth,  465-467.  progress 
of  education^in  the  sixteenth  century, 
467-470.  condition  of  the  labouring 
people  retn^graded  during  that  period, 
470-473. 
England — her  manufacturing  prosperity 
believed  in  Gkrmany  to  have  been  at- 
tained by  her  nrotective  policy,  Ixxv. 
542.  finee  trade  dedred  by  the  people 
of,  547-549.  was  slavery  aboHshea  in 
her  colonies  in  order  to  crush  the  in- 
dustry of  other  slave-holding  countries  ? 

549.  absurd  course  pursued  by  the  abo- 
litionists to  exclude  foreign  slave  pro- 
ductions from  the  English  market, 

550.  bostDity  to  her  manufactures  and 
commerce,  especially  in  Gkrmany,  id. 
evils  likely  to  result  from  her  restric- 
tive policy,  552,  553.  nature  of  the 
commercial  policv  she  must  adopt  to 
avert  decline  in  her  trade,  553-556. 
See  List. 

her  position  with  France,  between 

1748  and  1756,  Ixxv.  261. 
beneficial  influence  of  her  aris- 


tocracy on  the  temperate  progress  of 
reform  in,  Ixxvi.  29-31.  nas  crime 
increased  in,  with  the  increase  of  her 
population?  31.  Mr  Archibald  Ali- 
son's views  as  to  her  past  and  future 
prosperity,  32-34.  national  debt  of, 
35-38.  has  not  outrun  her  ability  to 
pay,  38, 39.  influence  of  her  free  in- 
stitutions on  the  national  character, 
40-49.     See  AUson. 

progress  of  civilization  in — more 


rapid  than  in  the  continental  nations, 
Ixxvii.  139, 140.  her  former  civic  life 
and  honours  held  by  the  regular 
burgher  aristocracy,  143, 144. 

memoirs  of  the  courts  of— by 


John  Heneage  Jesse,  Ixxvii.  412.    of 
James  I.,  414-425.    of  Charies  I., 
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425-429.  of  OKver  Cromwell,  429, 
430.  of  Charles  U.,  429-434.  of 
James  II.,  434,  435.  of  WUliam  and 
Mary,  435,  436.  of  Araie,  436,  437. 
of  George  I. ,  43 7-441 .  of  George  U., 
441-443.     See  those  variouB  head$, 

England—church  of— want  of  unity  in 
the  viewa  held  by  the  clergy,  Ixxrii. 
606-608. 

state  of  parties  at  the  accession 

of  Anne  to  the  throne,  Ixxviii.  213, 
214.  ascendancy  of  the  whig  party 
from  1705  to  1708,  220.  fall  of  the 
whig  ministry  in  1710,  233.  ability 
with  which  tney  had  carried  on  the 
government^  233, 234.  death  of  Anne 
again  placed  the  Whigs  in  office,  244. 
accession  of  George  I.,  ib,  See  Addi- 
$on, 

notice  of  the  histories  of,  by 


French  historians,  kudx.  3. 

Census  of  the  population  of,  in 


1841,  Izxx.  67.  difference  between 
the  registrar.general  districts,  and 
those  of  the  census  commissioners — 
effect  of  this  anomaly,  76-77.  pro- 
posed remedy  for  this  defect,  77-79. 
population  of  the  five  largest  commer- 
cial towns  of,  equal  to  seventeen  of  its 
agricultural  counties,  and  equal  to 
Scotland,  79.  its  population  better 
lodged  than  in  1831, 79, 80.  diminu- 
tion  of  the  rate  of  increase  of  the 
population  since  1821,  81.  Will  the 
supply  of  food  from  the  soil  of  this 
country  keep  pace  with  the  increase 
of  the  population?  86-90.  average 
rate  of  hicrease  in  several  of  the 
counties,  90,  91.  and  in  several  of 
the  towns,  91.  increase  in  the  manu- 
facturing towns,  caused  by  the  immi- 
gration of  agricultural  labourers  into 
them,  91-94.  various  causes  which 
regulate  fecundity  and  mortality  in, 
96-101.  importance  of  the  conclu- 
sions brought  forward,  101-103.  See 
Population  Retxims. 

poisoning  in — not  common,  Ixxx. 

222.  punishment  of,  by  Henry  YUI., 
ib, 

Church  of— her  annab  adorned 

with  the  heroic  name  of  Henry  Mar- 
tyn,  Ixxx.  277.  its  laboiu-s  in  Africa 
and  the  east,  281. 

'  her  government  guided  hj  men 


of  ability  and  not  by  the  favourites  of 
the  sovereign,  Ixxx.  649,  650. 

Churoi  of,  essentially  protestant. 


authority  of  the  fathers,  373.  its 
**Book  of  Homilies"  abounds  with 
errors,  ib,  ingenious  theory  of  Mr 
Isaac  Taylor  as  to  the  cause  of  this, 
373,  374. 

England — state  of  parties  at  the  accession 
of  G^i^  UI.,  Ixxx.  630-537.  re- 
tirement of  Pitt,  540.  administration 
of  Bute,  540-559.  sketch  of  the 
GrenviUe  administration,  569>671.  of 
the  Rockingham  administration,  571- 
681.  of  the  administration  of  the 
Earl  of  Chatham,  582-588.  See 
Chatham,  OrenvilUy  &c. 

and  France — spirit  of  society  in, 

lii.  374.  distinction  of  fashion  be- 
tween, 3  75-377 .  want  of  social  enthu- 
siasm for  genius,  377.  influence  of 
women  in,  377-380.  literary  men  in 
England  occupy  a  less  honourable  sta- 
tion than  in  France,  3S2, 383.  in  what 
consisted  the  hospitality  of  the  last 
century  ?  384. 

quotation  from  the  work  entitled 


Ixxx.  372.    founders  of,  indulged  in 
inconsistent  language  respecting  the 


**  England  and  France,"  as  to  the  state 
of  Flinch  light  literature,  Ixxviii.  115. 
compM^,  as  regards  their  re- 


presentative governments,  Ixxix.  289. 
bank  of — prolongation  of  its 


charter   considered,   Ivi.    377.     Sec 
Bank  of  England, 

(Young),  a  party  so  designated. 


Ixxx.  517.     See  Young  England. 

England's  Trust,  and  other  poems,  by 
Lord  John  Manners,  M.P.,  Ixxx.  617. 
See  Young  England. 

England  and  Wales — contradictory  opin- 
ions as  to  their  area,  Ixi.  I58> 
159. 

English  decorated  style  of  architecture — 
buildings  in  which  it  exists,  bdx.  98. 

early  hatred  of  the,  to  the  slave 

trade,  Ixxix.  398,  399.  the  Assiento 
treaty  of  1713  for  abolition  of  the 
traffic,  400.     See  Slave  Trade. 

bioCTaphical  history  vastly  in- 


ferior to  that  of  France,  Iviii.  398. 

Conunonwealth — Sir   Francis 


Palgrave  on  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the,  during  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  Iv. 
305.  laws  and  usages  of  England 
bef(»e  the  Norman  conquest  not 
wholly  of  Saxon  origin,  306.  more 
immediate  source  of  Anglo-Saxon 
jurisprudence,  307.  statute  preserved 
m  French  by  Ingulfris,  308.  code 
ascribed  to  Henry  I.,  308,  309.  See 
Anglo-Saxons, 

Corporations  and  endowments 


— ^reports  on,  IviiL  469.    what  is  a 
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corporation  ?  469-472.  spiritual  cor- 
porations were  the  first  introduced, 
472.  various  private  companies  of 
merchants,  traders,  or  artificers,  the 
earliest  form  of  temporal  incorpora- 
tions^  472,  473.  progress  of  the  in- 
corporation of  the  communes,  473. 
eartj  formation  of  the  corporations — 
powers  and  duties  o^  474, 475.  elee- 
mosynary corporations,  475.  the  past 
and  present  state  of  our  three  princi- 
pal c<»i)orate  divisions,  475-477.  duty 
of  Parliament  in  regard  to,  477,  478. 
corporation  law  appears  to  have  come 
down  to  us  as  a  matter  more  of  acci- 
dent than  of  wise  judicial  prescription, 

478.  origin  and  extent  of  the  visitorial 
power,  w,  the  continuance  or  disso- 
lution of^  ought  to  depend  on  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  the  institution  itself, 

479,  480.  in  questions  (^  forfeiture 
and  surrender,  all  the  members  of  -a 
corporation  are  e<}ually  masters  of  its 
&te^  480.  specmiens  of  corporate 
dishonesty  in  those  both  of  England 
and  of  Scotland,  481.  mode  of  ap- 
p(nnting  aldermen,  noUf  482,  483. 
Lord  ^don  on  the  distribution  of  the 
r^its  to  scholars,  483,  484.  incomes 
of  several  of  the  corporations,  and 
whether  the  rents  arising  from  com 
have  been  faithfully  raised  and  ap- 
plied, 484-487.  cause  of  the  English 
Legislature  interfering  reluctantly  and 
cautiously  with  the  property  and  policy 
of  our  large  establishments,  487, 488. 
no  institution  can,  after  the  lapse  of 
years,  be  considered  as  a  perpetual 
private  institution — its  immortality 
makes  it  public,  489-491.  the  Legis- 
lature has  a  right  to  interfere  in  the 
construction  and  regulation  of  muni- 
cipal government,  491.  Mr  Burke  on 
the  diierence  between  institutions  ori- 
ginally created,  and  those  institutions 
which,  when  once  established,  should 
not  be  destroyed,  492-494.  the  obiec- 
tions  of  Turgot  and  Dr  Adam  Smith  to 
the  continuation  of,  considered,  494- 
496.  once  suljected  to  the  superintend- 
ence and  revision  of  sucoeedinK  times, 
foundations  may  do  incalculable  good, 
496,  497.  necessitv  of  a  oommis- 
■ion  being  appointed  to  inquire  into, 
and  report  upon,  the  corporations  of 
the  universities  of  England,  497, 
498. 

Englishdrama — progressof  the  old,lzxiiL 

210.     See  J>ramo. 
episcopacy— history  o^  by  the 


Rev.  Thomas  Lathbury,bdv.  93.  See 

LtUkbwy, 
English  freethinkers — fate  of  their  efibrts, 

Ixvii.  500. 
— government — ^its  transition  state 

in  the  17th  century,  Ixviii.  157. 

Language — affinity  it  has  to  the 


(German,  hi.  251,  252. 

John  Bunyan's  style,  one  of  the 


purest  specimens  o(  liv.  460. 

translation   of  the    Bible  bj 


Wickliffe  into — affords  an  ample  spea- 
men  of,  Ivi.  239. 

purity  of,  in  the  reigns  of  Eliza- 


beth and  James,  compared  with  its  state 
at  the  present  tune  (1831),  IviL  111, 
112. 

on  the  prcffiress  of  the  stjle  of. 


by  Sir  James  ^uckintosh,  IxiL  225, 
226. 

on  the  progress  and  purity  o( 


lxx.221.  See  Boiworth's Anglo  JSaxon 
Dictionary, 

Literature — ^M.  de  Chateaubri- 


and on,  bdv.  606.  criticism  on  the  style 
and  tendencies  of  his  writings,  507- 
517.  (See  ChaUcmMand,)  remarks 
on  what  the  French  call  schools  of 
literature,  517.  on  what  depends 
true  and  durable  originality  in  htera- 
ture  ?  517,  518.  remarks  on  M.  Cha- 
teaubriand's work,  518-520,  influ^ice 
of  the  Normans  on  the  literature  of 
England,  520.  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
521.  of  the  writings  of  Chaucer  in 
purifying  the  Engli^i  language,  and 
upon  the  character  of  the  English 
drama,  522,  523.  exjdanationof  the 
obstinate  and  dreary  sterility  of  genius 
fit>m  the  time  of  Chaucer  to  tnat  of  Sur- 
rey, frt)m  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  to  that 
of  Henry  VUI.,  523-526.  improve- 
ment of  the  English  language— cha- 
racteristics and  specimens  from  Wyatt, 
Skelton,  Surrey,  and  Heywood,  526, 
527.  two  sources  from  whence  this, 
improvement  flowed — that  of  the 
drama  predominates,  528.  influence 
which  the  Reformationhad  on  the  pro- 
gress  of  literature,  528,  529.  power- 
mi  influence  which  the  masculine 
vigour  of  Dryden  had,  529, 530.  style 
and  exalted  sentiments  of  Bunyan, 
230.  true  merits  of  the  writers  of 
Anne's  reign,  530,  531.  remarks 
on  the  influence  which  the  stvle  of 
Gray,  of  Goldsmith,  of  Boswell,  and 
of  Johnson,  and  the  eloquence  of 
Chatham,  Sheridan,  Pitt,  Fox  and 
Burke^  have  had  in  adding  to  the 
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purity  and  energy  of  the  language, 
631,  532.  poetry  of  Cowper  has  had 
less  effect  on  society  and  literature 
than  that  of  Bums,  532,  533.  cha- 
racteristics of  the  poetry  of  Scott, 
Wordsw<Hih,  and  Byron,  533,  534. 
estimate  of  the  great  reformers,  and  of 
their  influence,  Wickliff,  Luther,  Oal- 
rin,  Mdancthon,  and  Knox,  534-536. 

English  literature  needlessly  encumbered 
with  words  borrowed  from  the  learned 
languages,  kxix.  455.  its  purity  sus- 
tained by  the  uneducated  classes,  ib. 
anomalies  occurring  in  the  accent 
in  various  of  its  counties,  464,  465. 
provincialisms  of,  470,  471.  as  in 
use  in  America,  472.  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  473.  materials  amassed  for 
forming  a  general  dictionary  of  pro- 
vincialisms of  Great  Britain,  471-473. 
importance  of  the  English  language, 
475. 

parochial    system — has  done 

much  to  counteract  the  abuse  of  the 
poor-laws,  lix.  437. 

peerage-— most  accurate  statis- 


tical information  to  be  had  regarding, 
li.  315-317. 

poor-law  reform,  Ixxiv.   1-44. 


See  Poor-Law  Reform, 

Revolutions— compared,  in  re- 


lation to  civil  liberty,  with  those 
of  fVance,  Iv.  559.  reform  of  the 
House  of  Commons — ^peaceable  state 
of  the  public,  563. 

universities — Oxford,  liv.  478. 


See  Oxford, 

Englishman — ^publication  of,  by  Sir  Rich- 
futl  Steele,  but  not  supported  by  Ad- 
dison, Ixxviii.  243. 

Engraving — mode  by  which  duplicates 
of  the  plate  can  be  taken  by  pressure, 
Ivi.  318,  319. 

Enk  (Herr),  view  which  he  takes  of 
the  character  of  Mephistopheles  in 
Gothe's  Faust,  Ixii.  38. 

*  Enquiry  into  the  circumstances  that 
have  occasioned  the  present  (1837) 
embarrassments  in  the  trade  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
of  America,  Ixv.  221 .     See  Anieii^ka. 

Entails — ^law  of,  as  relates  both  to  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  lii.  359-363. 

Enterprise  (steamer),  voyage  of,  in  1825, 
to  Calcutta — course  she  took,  and  time, 
Ix.  415,  416. 

Entertainments — ^lendid  and  expen- 
sive, given  by  the  nobility  of  England, 
in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  Iviii. 
405,  406. 


Enthusiasm  implies  a  higher  degree  of 
fioith  possessed  by  one  individual  than 
by  another,  lix.  31,  32. 

powerful  use  made  of,  by  the 

Church  of  Rome,  Ixxii,  247-260. 

a  necessary  part  of  a  traveller's 


character,  Ixxvii.  443,  444. 

Enthymeme — distinction  of  the,  from 
the  pure  syllogism,  Ivii.  221.  authors 
given  as  sources  of  information  for  a 
discussion  of  the  question,  222,  223. 

Eobanus  Hessus  (Uellius,  1488-1640), 
proof  that  he  was  not  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  Epistolie  Obscurorum 
Virorum,  noie^  liii.  204. 

Eolians  (.^lians),  character  of  the  race 
of,  and  of  their  poetry  and  music,  lix. 
135. 

Ephemera  albipennis  (a  fly),  habits  and 
structure  of,  Ixxvii.  174. 

Epic  and  lyrical  poetry — distinction  be- 
tween, lix.  127,  130. 

poetry — the  causes  which  have 

led  to  its  rise  and  fall,  Ixvi.  261.  See 
AuUa, 

^Epictetns  (living  89  A.  D.)  and  Bacon 
— their  philosophy  contrasted,   Ixv. 

o3,  o4. 

^Epicureans — doctrines  of,  did  not  con- 
duce either  to  their  own  or  their 
neighbours'  benefit,  Ixv.  70. 

Epidemic  diseases — J.  Forster  on  the 
atmospheric  origin  of,  Ixi.  127, 128. 

Epigram  on  Napoleon,  by  Mr  Justice 
Williams,  note^  Ixviii.  500. 

Episcopacy — adherence  to  the  cause  of, 
the  ruin  of  Charles  I.,  li.  48.  his  re- 
marks on,  to  his  councillors,  with  their 
reply,  48, 49.  restoration  o^  in  Soot- 
laiuC  54. 

and  presbytery — Bishop  Stilling. 

fleet  on  the  supposed  divine  right  of, 
Ivi.  242. 

the  education  of  episcopal  deigy 


favourable  to  the  study  of  poetry,  lix. 
173-176.  her  dergy  superior  in  eru- 
dition to  those  of  SkoUand^  225. 

not  founded  by  apostolic  order. 


but  by  the  Legislature  of  the  kingdom, 
Ixiii.  52. 

history  of,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 


Lathbury  (1836),  Ixiv.  93.  See  Lath- 
bury. 

human  agency  by  which  it  was 


established,  Ixx.  183,  184.  claims  it 
has  always  had  on  the  English  people, 
and  dangers  it  has  passed  throi^h, 
191, 192.  See  BaaH^. 
Episcopal  churches  of  England  and  Ire- 
land contrasted,  Ix.  510-512. 
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Episcopal  sees  in  England — anoi)^es  in 
the  extent,  income,  and  patronage  of, 
Ixxx.  514.  reforms  proposed  and  de- 
feated, 515,  516. 

church  in   Ireland — the   true 

cause  of  the  resistance  to  the  payment 
of  tithes,  bdii.  174-178.  political 
tendencies  of  its  dergj  has  added  to 
its  unpopularity,  17B-182.  its  reve- 
nues have  increased  as  the  yalue  of 
property  has,  191.  See  Irish  Tithe 
Qvisiion. 

E]Hstobe  Obscurorum  Yirorum,  editatSB 
a  Dr  Ernest  Muench,  liii.  180.  semi- 
nary at  St  Agnes,  near  ZwoU,  where 
the  writers  of,  were  educated,  182. 
scholars  of^  183.  their  progress  in 
life,  183-188.  history  and  character 
of  Renchlin  as  a  scholar,  188-192. 
plan  of  the  satire,  193.  opinions  of 
Sir  Thomas  More  and  Erasmus  on,  1 94, 
195.  reprints  of,  and  error  regarding, 
195,  196.  Jortin's  blunders  as  to  the 
authors  0^196.  summary  of  the  names 
of  those  regarded  as  the  conceivers  and 
authors  of,  196, 197.  positire  authors 
o(198.  Grotus's  share  of,  (6.  proofiiof 
Hutten  being  one  of  the  authors,  198- 
201.  and  that  Hermann  von  dem 
Busche  was  another,  201-207.  dates 
at  which  the  volumes  were  published, 
tioto,  203.  blunders  Dr  Muench  has 
committed  as  editor  of,  207-210.  edi- 
tion of,  by  Rotermund,  note^  210.  See 
Beuehlin,  and  ths  other  heads, 

Ulric  von  Uuttai  one  of  the 

writers  of,  Ixviii.  273. 

Erp^tologie  (G^6rale),  on  Ilistoire  Na- 
tivelle  complete  des  Reptiles,  par  A. 
M.  C.  Dumeril  et  G.  Bibron,  Ixxx. 
407.  high  character  of^  444.  See 
IUfMe$. 

Equality  of  condition  does  not  neces- 
sarily tend  to  equal  freedom  any  more 
than  to  equal  servitiide,  Ixxii.  5,  6. 

the  essence  of  democracy,  Ixxii. 

6.  (See  Demoeraey.)  tendency  of 
European  Bociet;^  towards,  6. 

Erasmus  (Desidenus,  1467-1536),  his 
remarks  on  the  '^Epistohe  Obscu- 
rorum  Yirorum,"  liii.  194,  195.  on 
the  authors  of^  and  uoU,  202. 

8upreauu:y  of^  in  literature,  IxviiL 

301-303.  controversy  with  Luther, 
303-305. 

Eratosthenes  (270-195  B.C.),  stadium 
of,  to  exemplify  the  distance  between 
Babylon  and  Thapsacus,  liii.  322, 
323. 

Ercilla-y-Ziifiiga(Alon»>dc^l525.1595),  I 


author  of  the  best  heroic  poem  that 
Spain  has  produced,  Ivi.  503. 

Erie  or  Western  Canal  (42*  8'  N.,  80* 
10'  W.),  length  and  importance  of,  to 
the  United  States'  commerce,  Ivi.  462. 

Erinna  (a  contemporary  friend  of  Sa- 
pho),  remarks  on  her  odes  and  epi- 
grams, Iv.  199. 

Eiminia  with  the  Shepherd — ^the  cele- 
brated picture  of,  in  the  National 
Gallery — assigned  bv  first  judges  both 
to  be  a  Caracd  and  a  Dominichino, 
Ixvii.  385. 

Erratic  blocks  of  granite  at  Neufchatel, 
Switxeriand,  Ixxx.  157.  transported 
by  the  agency  of  glaciers,  157, 158. 

Elrrors — **  Inquiries  mtoVulgar  and  Com- 
mon," by  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  hdv. 
16.  characteristic  of,  as  a  work  of 
elaborate  learning,  and  perhaps  his 
most  important  work,  16-18.  names 
of  the  miscellaneous  essays  it  con- 
tains— analysisof,  18-21.  See^roume. 

Erskine  (Henry,  1746-1817),  diversified 
talents  be  possessed,  box.  29.  influence 
he  attained  at  the  Scottish  bar — as 
an  orator  in  Parliament  and  Gen««l 
Assembly  of  the  Church,  30,  31. 
sociality  and  aflability  of,  31. 

(«fohn,  1695-1765),  deamess  and 

sense  displayed  in  his  Institutes  of 
Scotch  law,  li.  127. 

(Thomas),  his  "Letter  on  the 


Gifts  of  the  Spirit"  (1830),  Kii.  261. 
*^The  Brazen  Serpent,  or  Life  coming 
through  Death,"  261.  onthe^Gtftof 
Tongues,"  279.  on  the  "  Universality 
of  the  Promise  of  the  Miraculous 
Gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  288-294. 
(Thomas,    Lord,    1748-1823), 


character  as  a  politician,  Ixviii.  242. 
as  'an  orator,  242,  245.  his  best 
speeches,  245-246.  undaunted  energy 
of  his  conduct,  246.  his  disposition 
and  manners,  246,  247.  appearance 
of,  247. 

Escurial  (in  Spain,  40-  39'  N.,  4*  17' 
W.),  position  in  which  it  is  placed,  and 
wealth  of;  Iv.  452,  453. 

Esopus  (or  ^.sop,  B.C.  619-564),  his 
Fables — aflSrmed  to  be  original  by  Sir 
William  Temple,  li.  329.  esUbUshed 
to  be  spurious  bv  Dr  Bentley,  330. 
opinions  of  scholan  on,  note,  332, 
333. 

Walter  Burle/s  curious  account 

of,  notty  U.  332.  history  of,  involved 
in  obscurity — his  life  b^  Mezeriac, 
fiof^332.  opinions  of  critical  scholars, 
luXs,  832,  333. 
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u-tinLu.       the  ^Kamentarj  annj,    liv.    646, 

langiud  proceedings  of,  646. 

Esaex — extiDctjon  of  tbe  earldom  of.  in 

the  house  of  Muideville,  caused  by  a 

judicial  combat,  Ixxx.  232. 

Essex  frigate— capture  of  the,  in  1814, 

kii.  160. 
Established  chnrcbes  in  England  and 
Ireland — marked     differences    wfaich 
exist  between  them,  Ix.  510-012. 

duty  of  its  members  to  assist  in 

it«  support,  and  to  relieve  their  dis- 
senting  brethren  from  church  rates  for 
the  teparatioD  of  the  churches,  Ixx. 
69-TO.     See  Church  Jiaut. 
Estates— fallacy  of  tbe  sUtement  that 
agriculture  is  injured  bj  the  extent  of, 
Ivii.  iiO,  21. 
division  o^  in  England  and  in  Ire- 
land— influence  this  nas  on  agricul- 
ture, Ivii.  21-23. 
Estero  Real  (river  of),  considered  as  a 
means  of  transit  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien,  Ixxix.  69. 
Etats  Romaina,  Precis  Politique  sur  les 
demiers     evenemens    des,     par    M. 
Sismondi—  notice  lA,  Iv.  367  ajid  381. 
Ither — remarks  on  it,  as  b^ng  consider- 
ed tbe  medimu  of  light,  Iviii.  438, 
439. 

universal — value  of  tbe  hjpotbesiB 

of  the,  Ix™,  307- 
Etberial    fluid — supposed   effect   nbich 
such  a  subtle  substance  is  tboi^^ht  to 
have  on  the  motions  of  comets,  bd. 
110,111. 
Ethical   pluloeopbj   of   Oxford,    Ixxvi. 

Se«  SeweWt  Christian  MoraU. 
Ethics-— what  is  gained  to  tbe  science 
of,  bv  Bentham'a  doctrine  of  ntilit;  ! 
Ixi.  371-376.     See  Bmthaxa. 
Ethics  of  politics — and  on  the  prindple 
of  pubUc  obli^tion,  bdv..Z29-23I. 

as  a  science — its  proper  object, 

Ixxil.  215. 

remarks  upon  the  elementarj 

-  -  .      principles  of  poetical,  Ixxvii.  67-58. 
ite  tbe    Ethiopia — Ueeren  on  the  geography  of, 
18  COD-  I      Ux.  121.    religion  and  civilization  of 
Egypt  of  Ethiopian  origin,  121, 122. 
Ethiopia  (lO-  0'  N.,  40"  0'  B.),  Travels 
in,  by  G.  A.  Hoskins — monotonous 
routine  of,   Ixii.    45.      monumental 
antiquities  of,  46.   insufficiency  of  tbe 
accounts  of  former  travellers,  46,  47. 
oriental   ceremony,    47,    48.     sober 
digmty    of    Arab    deportment,    48. 
enters  Nubia,  tb.     state  of  tbe  pea- 
santry, 49.    scenery  of  the  Nile,  <h, 
deecnptioa  of  the   desert  between 
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Korosko  and  the  island  of  Mograt, 
49-50.  reaches  Mekkarif,  50.  deso- 
late condition  of  the  province  of 
Berber,  50,  51.  errs  regarding  pro- 
per names  of  places,  51 .  proper  name 
of  the  river  Buhr-el-aswad,  or  Atbara, 
5 1 .  arrives  at  Meroe,  and  description 
of  it,  52-54.  of  Metommah,  54.  of 
Wadv-eUOirataib  (Mecourat)  55.  of 
Jebel-el-Birkel,  ib,  scenery  of  the 
desert  of  Bahiouda,  ib.  state  of  Don- 
golah,  ib.  temple  of  Soleb,  56.  hiero- 
^l^hics  in  the  history  of,  ib.  specu- 
lations as  to  the  former  importance  of 
the  island  of  Meroe,  57.  fertility  of 
the  Nile  surrounding  the  island  of 
Kurgos,  58.  indefinite  application  of 
the  name  of  Ethiopia,  60.  Eg^t  did 
not  derive  its  arts,  civilization,  or 
population  from,  62-65.  examination 
of  its  monumental  remains  as  far  as 
the  second  cataract — ^proves  them  to  be 
of  Egyptian  (^gin,  65-70.  recapitu- 
lation of  the  views  regarding  the  re- 
mains of  edifices,  either  of  Egyptian 
or  Ethiopian  construction,  70-72. 

Ethiopian  language — connection  between 
it  and  that  of  Egypt,  Ix.  307. 

Ethiopian  race  above  Egynt^  descend- 
ants of  the  Bejdwy  race,  Ix.  316. 

Ethncdogy — remarks  on  various  points 
of,  Ixix.  60. 

Etive  (Loch,  56*  29^  N.,  5*  13'.  W.), 
description  of  the  salt  waterfaU,  or 
sea  cascade  on,  IxxviL  note,  178. 

Etna  (Mount,  37'  37'  N.,  15'  5'  E.), 
geological  appearance  of  Val-de-Bovc 
m,  bmlL  51,  52.  appearance  of  the 
kva,  52.     height  of  Etna,  58. 

Eton  (College  of,  51'  30'  N.,  0'  37'  W.), 
its  school^  li.  65.  number  of  masters 
employed  in  tuition,  66.  division  of 
schools,  ib.  division  of  orders — the 
king's  scholars  or  collegers,  and  op- 
pidans, ib.  vacant  fellowships  at  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  filled  up  by  the 
senior  king's  scholars  of  Eton,  ib. 
do  not  require  to  pass  the  imiversity 
examination  at  Cambridge,  66,  67. 
the  masters  of  Eton  school  selected 
from  their  fellows,  67.  singular  in- 
feHdty  of  this  system,  ib.  studies  at 
Cambridge,  ib.  those  piusued  at 
Eton,  ib.  school  hours  at  Eton,  67, 
68.  general  outline  of  a  week's  study, 
68.  criticism  of  the  chief  books  used 
at  the  tdiool— the  Latin  grammar, 
68,  69.  the  Greek  mmmar,  69. 
the  selections,  called  Poet»  Gneci, 
69,70.    the  Scriptores  Ctned,  70-72, 


objection  to  the  principle  on  which 
this  collection  of  Greek  authors  is 
based,  72,  73.  consequence  arising 
from  the  desultory  mode  of  reading 
desultory  books  at,  73,  74.  the  edu- 
cation pursued  most  deficient  in 
every  essential  point,  74.  the  ^stem 
of  fagging — ^its  rights  and  privileges, 
75.  number  of  the  upper  and  lower 
boys  in  several  different  years,  note,  ib. 
duties  of  the  fags,  76.  tyranny 
exercised,  and  its  effects,  76,  77.  this 
strengthened  hy  the  rule,  that  no  tes- 
timony is  admissible  against  a  boy, 
except  that  of  an  assistant  master, 
77.  no  emulation  or  competition 
can  take  place,  as  there  are  no  rewards 
or  distinctions  conferred,  ib.  scholar- 
ship founded  by  the  Duke  of  Newcas- 
tle, ib.  system  of  pumshments  equally 
defective,  77,  78.  amount  of  religious 
instruction  given,  78,  79.  summary 
of  the  evils  attendant  on  Etonian  edu- 
cation, 79,  80.  circumstances  which 
lessen  these  evils,  80. 

Eton — Greek  grammar  is  utterly  devoid 
of  merit,  li.  69. 

—  Latin  grammar  is  marked  by  al- 
most every  fiftult  under  which  such  a 
treatise  can  labour,  li.  68. 

compared   with  the  schools  at 


Westminster,  liii.  65.  punishment  at,  is 
generaUy  by  flogging,  tio^  73.  mathe- 
matics and  modem  languages  hardly 
known,  77,  78.  private  instruction 
given  to  the  boys,  79.  the  tuition 
given  discreditable  to  the  masters  and 
the  school,  79,  80. 

Dr  Niblock's  Annotations  to  the 


Eton  edition  of  the  Scriptores  Gned, 
80-82. 

Etrees  (Madame  d'),  her  history,  as  ab- 
bess of  Maubisson — ^lewdness  practised 
under  her  rule,  Ixxiii.  315, 819.  See 
Afiwbisson. 

Etruria(43"  10'  N.,  ll*  20'  E.),  remarks 
of  Niebuhr  on  the  antiquities  and 
literature  of,  U.  383,  384. 

speculation  of  Niebuhr  as  to  the 

connection  of  the  Tarquina  with,  Ivi. 
296. 

remarks  on  the  general  reluctance 


to  admit  the  |;randeur  and  civilization 
of  extmct  nations  before  the  era  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  Ixxiii.  121.  origin 
of  its  people,  and  tract  of  country  they 
occupied,  122.  power  and  dvilixation 
of,  122, 1 23.  commerce  and  wealth  of, 
124.  the  language  of,  not  decipherable, 
124,125.  description  of  the  necropolis 
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and 
126, 
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128. 
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I»!^'''..'*1J^  ^'■*™'^  bettrothed,  after 
vne  tatter's  sentence,  216-219 
fR«'',MJ^''5°'«   ^'^  S.voie,   Prince, 
1663-1736),  deserted  by  the  British 

of^T'-i"  '"-2'.  '■y"'^  seoretonJer* 

ot  Ihe  then  ministry,  Ini.  0 
Jl-umenius  the  panegyrist  (b.  about  261), 

his  sUtementB   respecting   ihe   Cale- 

doniana  and  PictB,  fivi.  426. 
ifiuphrates  (ri»er,  31'  6'  N.,  46'  r  E  ) 

considered  as  a  means  for  shorteniii 

the  route  to  India,  Ivii.  316. 
~  queHtiona  connected  with  the 

IX  457-459.  accounts  of  Herodotua, 
flmy,  and  other  ancient  writers,  re- 
ft^l^  'H  '""'^  ""»3  narigation, 
459-463.  dangers  attending  iu  navi- 
gallon  from  the  powers  which  possess 
i«a*^?'?*"^  "'^"Eli  "hich  it  flows, 
463,  404.  considered  as  a  means  of 
oitending  British  commerce,  and  eri- 
dence  on  that  head,  464-466.  eipe- 
miion  on,  of  two  steam  vessels,  nnder 
".-aptain  Chesney,  in  1835,  466-467 
nearest  point  from  it  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, 408. 

Eiiripidcs  (B  C.  480-406),  complaint  of. 
ot  the  predilection  of  the  Greeks  for 
music  and  song,  Iri.  364. 

Europe— estimate  of  the  tonnage  of  the 
Bhippmg  of,  in  1690,  li.  428. 

— political  condition  of  the  kins- 

doms  of,  in  i832.  It.  438. 

Eastern— speculations  as  to  the 
^eMs  by  which  the  aggrandisement 
Of  Russia  may  be  restrained  by  the 
kingdoms  of,  frai.  136-138. 

■ ;-  Archibald  Alison's  history  of, 

reviewed,  Urvi.  i-flo.     See  Ali^n    ' 

— — -■  fitnking  and  remarkable  con- 
traste  which  Its  history,  during  the 

IW  S"'"'"^'''^"'''''"^'™- 
—---  wciety  of,  founded  on  a  Gothic 

groundwork,  lni  373 
^'??P**"„<=»"'i5ation-Guizot  on,  k™. 

367.     See  Giinot. 
—-—-  politics  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 

I9th  century.  It.  362-360. 
Europeans— settlement  of,  in  India,  eon- 

sidercd,  Ivii.  317-323.     See  India 
Eimiques  (tnbes  of,  in  Asia-Minor),  their 

babits  of  life  described,  Ixivii   470 
EusUce  (Mr),  hU  charge   against  the 

fVench  for  having  destroyed  Vind'a 

picture,  in  Milan,  of  the  Last  Supper, 

not  correct,  lirv.  460,  461. 
Evangelical   dasi— pretensions  of  the, 

liv.  100.  erroneousness  and  misappU- 
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«f  »»*v^«*^  and  daim  the 
flf  Myuitml-gnndfdDMS  for 
101.  ^oos^  the  waM, 
BD^  xt,"  m  si£e  snd  ompfe 
ibr  tfri^g  the  re&^ioQS  iDtegjitr 
102.  Uko-  leoit t  and  iodnt 
viicB  treatmg  of  Ibe  lore  of 
KiS,  104.  c€6Ct  oC  in  sdmo- 
Uo-  voridlj  aailiition,  104, 
i&  tfaas  prooeediiis  thej  stand  in 
OBM  cUs  as  orfinuT  mes,  liTS, 
Word  of  tbe  most  holv  God 
fatads  the  aae  of  no  eiyojinent,*mkss 
snM,  or  kA£ii^  to  snC  106.  Ukv 
abiae  of  tbe  dnma  considered,  107. 
***^?E:***  in  regard  to  otlier  amnse- 
107,  1(»S.  diai^  apinst 
amnseiDent,  tbat  it  demo- 
its    Drofeaaors,    10$.      ibeir 


105. 

tlie 

106. 


r   1 


.109.  ootheooDsidcTatioD 
of  retigiop  as  aametliin^  distinct  from 
Hurals,  109,  110.  tlieir  drcomscrib- 
ing^  nMirals  within  nairow  boonds,  110. 
disct  of  these  resUictioDS  on  troe  i«> 
fipon,  and  on  the  encooragement  of 
rice.  Ill,  112.  difficulty  of  OTetieom- 
io^  rdi^kms  prejudioes,  and  de}a:dons 
thereby  effected,  112-114. 

Eraagcfical  Party— nie  of,  Ixxx.  259- 
261.  system  tl^y  pursued  for  the  ex- 
iensmrof  gospel  truth,  261.  tbeir  ef- 
Sorts  for  the  suppression  of  slaTcry,  ib. 

Preaching,  bar.  428.     on  what 

grooDd  is  tbe  title  claimed  l^  those 
who  aasmne  it  ?  £&.  tbe  party  araO 
thenisclres  of  tbek  religious  teaching 
as  if  they  were  soHect  to  obloouy 
and  inTectire,  i&.  uns  not  f<Nmde<l 
OB  tme  BcriptunI  criticism,  but  on  a 
fiuidoii  of  the  time,  428,  429.  pure 
doctrines  taught  by  all  christian 
ptendiers,  429,  430.  inconsistency  of 
their  dedamations  npon  the  ^  depraritT 
of  hnman  nature,"  430,  431.  and 
npoo  our  ^lost  and  perishing  state  by 
natare,"  431,  432.  subject  of  «  re- 
generatiooor  conversion'* — impresaon 
cMTeTed  by  the  preaching  of  the 
school  as  to  the  effect  of  this  doctrine, 
432,433.  agency  bj  which  this  takes 
pbce— object  of  Dirine  interference, 
433-437.  oljects  of  their  belief  gr». 
tiffing  to  them  as  ^ipertaining  to  the 
437.      man  is  not  a 


it,  438.  nse  of  ontmances  too 
much  insisted  on  as  a  reHgiovs  duty, 
438.  qoesdon  of  **  £uth  ukd  wyuW* 
— contradictioa  ia  the  doctrine  that 
moraHly  is  nttcriy  nsekss,  and  that 
£uth  win  necessarily  nrodnoe  good 
«^rSa — anrumesits  of  the  partr,  and 
their  refuutkn,  438-441.  wW  is 
the  ptrtT*s  groond  for 
pretestaons  to  beinf  the  sole 
taries  of  erangehcir  truth?  44l<444. 
their  pRadung  the  reime  of  practi- 
cal, 444.  sii^lar  inconsisteiicT  of 
the  dogmas  taucht,  445.  are  a^mid 
to  approach  the  sul^ect  of  moral 
conduct,  448.  general  tendency  of 
their  preaching  is  to  derate  matters 
of  opinion  aho^e  matters  of  condoct, 
449,  450.  they  draw  the  line  that 
separates  rdigion  and  irreligion  too 
£ar,  and  thus  place  many  permns 
beyond  the  pale,  450.  d^ections  to 
the  CTmnrrelical  system  met  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  conduct  of  its  supporters 
451,  452.  thar  great  professioa  of 
sanctitT,  452. 

Evangelical  Scho<4— comparifano  of  the 
effect  which  the  rriiinous  lives  of  Cow- 
per,  Newton,  and  Ueber.  hav«  luui  on 
t belli, 437.  Newton  and  Scott's  account 
of  their  mini>tries  at  Olney,  439-441. 
contrasted  with  Bishop  Hebo-s  picture 
of  **Hodpet,*  441-446.  influence 
which  individual  temperaments  have 
on  their  religious  views — this  exempli- 
fied in  the  life  of  Rev.  John  Scott, 
.447-450.  of  Rev.  John  Newton,  450. 
454.  of  William  Cowper,  4^4-456. 
See  Hfher, 

Section  of  the  Chtnrch  of  Eng- 
land— its  rijie  and  proigress,  IxviL  521. 

Evans  (Sir  l>e  Lacr),  memoranda  on 
the  contest  in  Spain,  by.  Ixxi.  545.  ap- 
pointed to  coinmand'  the  Spanish  le- 
gion raised  in  Britain.  5(>2.  conduct 
of  the  legion — rilification  of^  by  the 
Tories,  562-567. 

Evelyn  (John,  1620-1706),  lofty  tones  in 
which  he  s^>eaks  of  the  Baconian  phi- 
losophy, Ivi,  35,  36. 

his  •*  Sylva"— character  of,  Ixix. 

385. 

Evidence — law  of,  in  trial  by  jury  in 
Scotland,  IriL  96.     See  Scdlamd, 

EriL  physical  and  moral — no  incompati. 
bility  between  the  goodness  of  God 
and  the  existence  oC  H.  300-302. 

alignment  on  the  origin  ot  KL 

507.     Scriptures  give  no  solution  of 
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the  mystery,  608-509.  must  be  dtber 
partial  or  uniyersal,  510. 

Eiut^eratioii — eyer  hurtful  to  its  olgect, 
box.  28. 

^Examiner  (newspaper),  remarks  o|i  the 
leading  articles  of,  Ixy.  109. 

Exchange  ^international),  principles  on 
which  it  a^>end8,  bcxyiii.  37-47. 

'Executions  m  Liondon — scenes  before 
and  at  them,  Ixy.  112-115. 

Exeter — speech  of  Henrj  Philpotts, 
Lmtl  Bishop  of,  on  presenting  a  peti- 
tion from  Cambridge,  regarding  the 
bill  allowing  the  admission  of  dissen- 
ters into  the  uniyendties  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  Ix.  423,  424. 

hSI — the  christian  influences 

which  haye  flowed  from  its  waUs,  Ixxx. 
306-307. 

Exoteric  doctrine — difl*erence  between  it, 
and  the  Esoteric,  bdii.  60,  61. 

Exchequer  (court  o^  in  Scotland),  indis- 
pensaUe,  IL  116,  117. 

Eiq)edition  to  the  Niger — dyilisation 
of  Africa,  Ixxii.  466.     See  Africa, 

Exports — ^mode  by  which  the  yalue  of 
tnem  is  declared,  ly.  423. 

Expos6  des  Droits  de  sa  Majesty  tres 
Fid^e  Dona  Maria  U.,  et  de  la  ques- 
tion Portugaise,  &C.,  liy.  407.  See 
Portugal. 


External  world — ^belief  in  its  existence, 
Ixyiii.  346.    See  Idealism. 

Eye — ^peculiar  cast  which  appertains  to 
tluit  of  the  gypsies,  Ixxiy.  64,  65. 

Structure  of  that  of  the  chame- 
leon, Ixxx.  436. 

Structure  of  the  human,  lyiii. 


437.     of  that  of  the  minnow,  447. 

Eyeo,  or  Yarriba  (in  Afiica,  9'  10'  N.,  5* 
lO'  E.),  description  of  its  appearance 
and  cultiyation,  arts,  and  treatment  of 
the  females,  ly.  399-401. 

Eyre  (Sir  E.  H.),  remarks  on  his  plan 
for  the  exclusion  of  natiye  subjects 
frx)m  all  judicial  offices  in  India,  liii. 
464-468. 

(Lieut.  Vincent),  the  military 

operations  at  Cabul,  which  ended  in  the 
retreat  and  destruction  of  the  British 
army,  January  1842 ;  with  a  journal 
of  imprisonment  in  Afghanistan,  by, 
Ixxrii.  261.  spirit  and  clearness  of 
his  narratiye,  262.  his  account  of  the 
military  incapacity  displayed  by  those 
who  had  the  command  at  Cabdl,  264- 
266.  incorrect  in  points  of  great  im- 
portance in  relation  to  the  outbreak, 
271-274.  lamentable  condition  of  the 
ladies  attached  to  the  forces  when  en- 
trusted to  the  protection  of  Mohammed 
Akbar,  274.     See  East. 


F 


FxBn — ^power  of  the  family  of,  in  the  Ro- 
man republic — ^their  fate,  lyi.  308. 

Fabyan  (Robert,  d.  1612),  his  "New 
Chronicles  of  England  and  France,'' 
noticed,  liii.  2. 

Facdolati  (Jacopo,  1682-1769),  on  the 
distinction  between  the  enthymeme 
and  pure  syllog^ism,  lyii.  223,  and  note, 
223,224. 

Factories — report  of  the  commission  ap- 
pointed to  examine  into  the  condition 
of  children  employed  in,  Ixxix.  130- 
131.  act  passed  fixing  the  age  of 
admission  and  the  hours  of  labour,  132. 
comparison  of  the  growth  of  those  em- 
ployed in,  and  those  not  in,  factories, 
135.  health  of  the  factory  population 
decidedly  superior  to  that  of  the  la- 
bouring poor  otherwise  employed,  148, 
149.  their  education  and  moral  con- 
duct better  than  those  of  the  rural 
districts,  149. 

Factory  labour  not  more  ii\juriou8  to 


health  and  longeyity  than  other  em- 
ployments, bd.  463-465.  extract  frx)m 
Mr  Tufiiell's  report  regarding  the 
Lancashire  factories,  466,  466.  does 
not  add  either  to  yidous  morals  or 
profligacy,  466.  wages  and  employ- 
ment in,  high  and  steady,  467.  See 
Manufactures.  » 

Factory  Regulation  Bill — abandoned  in 
consequence  of  the  objectional  educa- 
tional clauses  attached  to  it — these 
considered,  IxxyiiL  530-633. 

Facts  and  inferences— difierence  be- 
tween, li.  29. 

Faculties  of  the  human  mind— effects  of 
the  study  of  mathematics  on  the  edu- 
cation  o^  bdi.  409.  See  Mathematics. 

Meaning  o^  as  applied  to  a  Uni- 

yersity,  note,  be.  218. 

Fagging — system  ci,  pursued  at  Eton, 
h.  76-77.     See  Eton. 

As  pursued  at  Westminster  and 

Eton,  liii.  74.    argument  against  its 
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continuatioii,  74-76.    See  Eton  and 

Westminster, 
Fairfax  (Sir  Thomas,  afterwards  Lord, 

1611-1671),  incivility  to,  by  Charles 

L,  and  its  after-consequences,  Iviii. 

419. 
FauT-rin^B — ^riews  of  Drs  Hutton  and 

Withermg  as  to  the  formation  of,  Ix. 

169.     eansed  by  the  decay  of  fungi, 

169, 170. 
Faith,  oonfesmons  of— inefficiency  o^  in 

producing  imiformity  of  bekef,  liv. 

239.241. 
Dead — what  it  is,  IxviiL  308.    a 

living  or  saving  faith,  309. 

Errors  which,  when  blind  and 


stupid,  it  is  apt  to,  and  does,  lead  men 
into,  Ixxx.  249,  250. 

Influence  of,  in  religious  belief 


Ixxx.  278,  279. 

Operation  of,  as  contrasted  with 


belief,  hx.  31,  32. 

Unreasoning — easily  converted 


into  unreasoning  dbbelief,  Ixxvii.  499. 
and  works,  consideration  of  this 


imp<nrtant  question,  bdv.  438-444.  See 
EvangeUecU  Preaching, 

Falconry — spirit  o(  and  amusement  to 
be  derived  from,  Ixxiv.  102, 103. 

Falk  (Herr  Von),  his «"  Characteristics  of 
Gothe,"  Ivii.  371.  extract  from,  on 
the  high-minded  loyalty  of  GH>the, 
385,  386. 

Falkland  Islands  (bV  50'  S.,  60*  20^ 
W.),  aspect  of,  Ixix.  484.  when  first 
disa)vered,  ib,  settlements  made  on 
them  by  Spain,  France,  England,  and 
Buenos  Ayres,  i&.  colonization  of,  by 
Britain,  f6.  stock  of  animals  on  them, 
484,  485.  too  good  a  climate  and  soil 
for  a  penal  settlement,  485. 

False  taste — ^review  of  Dr  Channing's 
works,  Ixix.  214.     See  Channing, 

Fame— love  o(  considered,  with  relation 
to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Ivi.  21. 

Fancy  and  imagination — analysis  of  the 
distinction  ^tween,  Ixxv.  164-174. 
See  Imaginatum, 

Family  compact— treaty,  called  the,  be- 
tween France  and  Spain,  in  1761^ 
Ixxx.  544. 

Famine — description  of  the  fearftil  one 
which  took  place  in  the  province  of 
Bengal,  in  1770,  and  extent  of  the 
morUlity,  Ixx.  853,  854.  ascribed, 
at  that  time,  to  the  Company's  ser- 
rants  having  engrossed  all  the  rice  of 
the  country,  354. 

Famines— Bir  Senior's  argument  as  to 
their  btsng  oomiiKm  a  few  centuries 


ago,  in  relation  to  the  food  now  used, 
Ixvi.  88. 

Fanaticism,  by  the  author  of  ^  Natural 
History  of  Enthusiasm"  (Dr  Taylor), 
lix.  30.  difierence  between  what  is  meant 
by  the  operation  of  belief,  enthusiasm, 
and  faith,  30-32.  meaning  of  the  terms, 
32.  divided  by  the  author  into  the 
four  branches  of  the  scourge,  of  the 
brand,  of  the  banner,  and  of  the  sword, 
ib,  leads  to  self-ii^ction— different 
degrees  o^  32-34.  wide  issue  among 
parties  as  to  the  full  meaning  and  ac- 
ceptance of  the  term,  34, 35 .  the  author 
has  failed  in  describing  and  defining  all 
the  various  forms  of  spurious  religious 
soitiments,  35,  36.  does  not  analyse 
the  emotion  which  produces  effects, 
ih.  analysis  of  the  chapter,  ''The 
religion  of  the  Bible  is  not  Fanati- 
cal," 36-37.  declums  with  bitterness 
against  the  church  of  Rome,  %b, 
God  the  author  of  the  Bible,  and  how 
fiur  human  reason  is  entitled  to  judge 
of  its  interpretation,  37-40.  fanaticism 
displayed  as  much  by  the  Protestant 
Church  as  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  40- 
42.  the  history  of  witchcraft  shows  a 
terrible  example  of  the  want  of  tolera- 
tion, and  theological  hatred  and  fa- 
naticism, 42.  interference  of  an  over- 
ruling Providence  the  leading  idea 
of  the  preachers  of  those  davs,  and 
the  horrible  occurrences  whicn  took 
place  in  consequence  of  that  view» 
42-45.  his  chapters  on  the  sword,  or 
of  conquest  for  the  sake  of  religion, 
45.  on  fanaticinn  of  the  svmbd,  or 
of  creeds,  dogmatism,  and  ecclesiastical 
violence,  46.  characteristic  of  the 
modem  religious  world  is  an  increase 
of  this  feeling  of  fanaticism,  46,  47. 
this  vice  more  prevalent  in  the  upper 
than  in  the  lower  ranks  of  society,  ib, 
influence  the  work  may  have  among 
a  certain  class  of  religious  theorists, 
47,  48. 

■  in    Spain,  Ixxvii.    108,    109. 

See  Borrow, 

Fancourt  (Miss),  her  pretended  cure  of 
spine  disease  by  prayer,  liii.  264-266. 

Farbenlehre,  or  the  Doctrine  of  Colours 
— a  work  of  Gothe's,  reviewed,  IxxiL 
100.     See  Coiours, 

Farmer  (Bonder),  in  Norway — ^life  of, 
as  described  by  Mr  Laing,  Ixv.  58, 
59. 

•  (The)  and  the  Clergy— a  tract 

consbting   of  letters  on  tithes  and 
church  property,  Ivi.  219. 
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Farmers — ^unjust  mode  in  which  they  were 
assessed  dming  the  war,  Ivii.  158, 159. 

Farming — subdivision  of  estates  and 
farms  detrimental  to  good  farming, 
lix.  255-258. 

Farms,  large — where  thej  are,  the  la- 
bourers are  better  of,  liii.  59,  60. 

Not  so  much  exhausted  by  out- 
going tenants  as  supposed,  Iviii.  295. 
Additional  rents  received  for,  by 


railways  passing  near  them,  Ix.  96, 97. 
In    Ireland— ^competition   for, 


Ixxix.  193-196. 

Famham  (Thomas  J.),  his  travels  in  the 
great  Western  prairies,  noticed,  Ixxviii. 
177.     See  America, 

Farr  (Mr),  on  the  evils  arising  from 
the  non-identity  of  the  registration  dis- 
tricts and  the  present  local  divisions 
of  counties  in  England,  Ixxx.  76,  77. 

Father  Clement,  a  Catholic  Story — 
character  of  the  work,  Ixxvii.  484- 
486. 

Father  Oswald,  a  Catholic  Story,  Ixxvii. 
482.  purpose  of,  to  show  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Church  of  Rome  as  opposed 
to  Protestantism,  483.  the  plan  in- 
capable of  being  impartial,  ib.  in- 
tended as  an  antidote  to  '^  Father 
Clement,"  484-485.  its  spirit  as  un- 
charitable as  its  plan  is  unskilful,  485- 
487.     See  Catholie  Church. 

Fathers — traditions  of  the,  examined, 
Ixxvii.  528-548. 

'  Obscurity  of  the,  regarding  the 

influence  of  the  Lord's  Suppa-,  bcxx. 
337,  338.  insulated  passages  in,  cite- 
able  either  for  Protestants  or  Catho- 
lics, 374. 

Fatio  de  Duillier  (Nicolas),  on  the 
priority  of  the  discovery  of  Newton 
M  to  the  doctrines  of  fluxions  and 
the    differential  calculus,    published 

^  1699,  hi.  24. 

Faulknor  (Commander),  his  mtrepid 
conduct  before  Fort-Bourbon  in  1793, 
Ixxix.  420.  his  promotion  in  conse- 
quence, 421.  his  last  and  desperate 
battle  vith  the  French  frigate  La 
*'ique,  in  1794,  ib. 
i?auiia  BoreaU.  Americana,  by  John 
p/^^f «aj^8on,  liii.  32^. 

lA* W  ^^' ^^ Doctor Faustus  or  Fust, 
A 6th  century),  Mr  Godwin's  erroneous 
f^^t  of,  in  his  «  Lives  of  the  Ne- 
^5;«cers,"  Ix.  49. 

93  ^5?"'^^'*^™^°*  ^^»  ^y  Gothe,  liii. 
go'  jv  Chiller's  remarks  to  Gothe  on, 

^  drama,  by  Gothe — transited 


by  Lord  F.  L.  Gower,  lii.  251.  (See 
Oower.)  invention  of,  and  ease  of  its 
execution,  252,  253.  poetry  of,  253, 
254. 

Faust — a  dramatic  poem  by  Gothe — 
translated  into  English  prose,  with 
remarks  on  former  translations,  and 
notes,  by  Hayward,  IviL  107.  difficul- 
ties attending  the  translation  of,  107- 
113.  Gothe's  opinion  of  Lord  Grower's 
translation,!  13.  (See  Poetry  and  ProHy 
MetretLnd  Diction.)  executed  with  com- 
plete success,  127.  translation  of,  by 
M.  de  St  Aulaire,  ib.  remarks  on  free 
and  literal  translation,  128-132.  (See 
Translation.^  sensible  remarks  of 
M.  St  Aulaire  on  the  difficulty  at- 
tending translations,  132.  some  idioms 
imperfectly  translated,  and  others  not 
understood,  132-135.  idea  which  the 
Germans  form  of  a  translation,  136. 
remarks  of  a  journalist  on  the  light 
in  which  it  is  constantly  considered  in 
Germany,  1 36, 1 37.  absurdity  of  ideas 
held  in  Germany,  137.  origin  of  the 
poem  as  mentioned  by  Gothe,  138. 
legend  of  the  Devil  and  Dr  Faustus, 
138, 139.  Gothe's  variations  on  the 
ancient  fiction  not  to  be  overrated, 
139.  contrasted  with  the  play,  139- 
142. 

■  Appears  to  express,  in  its  com- 
plete form,  the  feelings  of  Gothe  at 
two  different  periods  of  his  life,  Ivii. 
392,  393. 

Faustus  —  a  dramatic  mystery  —  the 
Bride  of  Corinth  — the  First  Wal- 
purgis  Night  —  translated  from  the 
German  of  Gothe,  and  iUustrated 
with  notes,  by  John  Anster,  Ixii.  36. 
Syme  and  Blackie's  translations  of  this 
drama  noticed,  ib.  this  one  of  the  best 
translations  which  has  yet  appeared, 

37.  Herr  Enck's  and  the  reviewer's 
remarks  on  the  character  of  Mephis- 
topheles  in,  38.   Dr  Anster's  opinion, 

38,  39.  specimens  of  the  translations, 
with  remarks  on  the  metre  and 
rhythm  occasionally  used,  39-45. 

Fayette  (La),  et  la  Revolution  de  1830, 

par  B.  Sarrans,  Ivi.  481.      See  La 

Fayette. 
Feastmg — ^true  theory  of,  known  by  the 

Greeks  in  their  banquets,  Ivi.  350. 

See  Greek  Banquets. 
Feathers — observations  on  the  structure 

and  powers  of  the  feathers  of  those 

birds  adapted  for  flying,  Ix.  163-166. 
Fecunditv  of  the  human  race — Mr  Sad- 

ler*s  theory,  that   the   condensation 
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of  the  population  is  unfavourable  to 
fecimdity,  confuted,  li.  303-306.  ratio 
at  whida  he  states  the  fecundity  in 
England,  308.  in  the  diiferent  hun- 
dreds of  the  county  of  Lancaster,  309. 
in  France,  ib,  the  examination  of 
his  authorities  disprove  the  principles 
he  lays  down,  309,  310.  number  of 
births  to  a  marriage  in  large  and 
small  towns,  310,  311.  causes  which 
contribute  to  render  the  human  race 
less  fruitful  in  large  than  small  towns, 
or  in  the  country,  311,312.  children 
are  more  numerous  in  the  back  settle- 
ments of  America  than  in  the  mari- 
time states — reason  for,  314.  fecun- 
dity of  the  English  peerage  higher 
than  all  the  other  classes  throughout 
the  kingdom,  315-317. 

Fecundity  in  England — causes  which  re- 
gulate, Ixxx.  96-98.  effect  of  the  dibtri- 
bution  of  ages  as  to  the  proportion  of 
births  to  the  total  population,  99. 
number  of  children  bom  to  males  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty-five  years  of 
age,  99,  100.  importance  of  the  con- 
clusions that  may  be  drawn  from  these 
facts,  101-103. 

— —  of  France,  according  to  its  de- 
partments, lii.  615-618.  of  England, 
by  its  counties,  618-620.  of  Prussia, 
according  to  its  provinces,  621,  622. 
of  the  peers  of  England,  626-629. 

Federalists— designs  of,  Ixvi.  176. 

Feet  —  their  physiognomy  considered, 
budx.  184. 

Fcger  (George),  **  Codex  Diplomaticus 
Uungariie,  Ecclesiasticus  ac  Civilis," 
by,  Ivi.  186. 

Felix  (Miyor),  his  conjectures  respecting 
the  16tn  and  17th  dynasties  of  Egyp- 
tian kings,  Ixviii.  322. 

F^hs  of  Egypt — oppression  they  have 
suffered,  lix.  418.  make  admirable 
soldiers,  419, 420.  system  pursued  in 
recruiting,  or  rather  kidnapping  them 
for  the  army,  420. 

Fellatas — ^their  sway  in  Central  Africa 
on  the  wane,  but  making  extensive 
conquests  westward,  Iv.  405.  intelli- 
gence of  the  race,  and  engaging  man- 
ners of  the  women,  406. 

FeUenberg  (M.  De),  his  establishment  at 
Hofwyl,  in  Switzerland,  for  the  main- 
tenance and  education  of  poor  chil- 
dren, Iviii.  259. 

Fellowes  (Charles),  his  excursions  in  Asia- 
Minor,lxxi.  396-410.  See  Asia-Minor. 

his  excursions  in  Asia-Minor, 

and  disooveriet  in  Syria,  Ixxvii.  443. 


style  of,  444.  his  views  of  the  Turk- 
ish character,  468.     See  Asia^Minor, 

Fellowships  of  Oxford  colleges — their 
usurpation  of  tutorical  education,  liii. 
394.  foundations  for,  395.  self-ap- 
pointment to  offices  in,  396.  advantages 
of  the  situations,  397.  exclusiveness 
of,  prevents  individuals  of  talent  from 
being  appointed,  ih.  mode  by  which  the 
fellows  frustrated  the  common  right  of 
graduates  to  the  office  of  tutor,  412- 
420.  perjury  of  the  hebdomadal 
meeting  in  making  this  change  in  the 
statute,  420,  427. 

Female  and  juvenile  labour — report  of 
commission  appointed  to  examine  into, 
Ixxix.  130-156.     See  Factories,  &c. 

Females — Hannah  More  on  the  educa- 
tion of^iii.  162. 

Female  sex — improvement  in  the  habits 
and  manners  of,  Ixxx,  38,  39.  immo- 
ralities of  those  in  high  life  in  the 
17th  century,  39,  40. 

writers — remarks  on  the  spirit 

of  criticism  their  works  shoidd  be 
viewed  with,  Ixxviii.  193. 

Fenelon  (Francois  de  Salignac  de  la 
Mothe,  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  1661- 
1716),  liberal  doctrines  of  government 
he  taught  in  **  Telemachus,"  Iv.  667. 

(Bertrand  de  Salignac  de  la 

Mothe,  1623-1699^,  his  diplomatic 
correspondence,  Ixix.  365.  duties  of 
an  ambassador  to  his  own  and  other 
courts,  365.  errors  into  which  histo- 
rians  fall  by  not  knowing  the  differ- 
ence between  the  dispatches  written 
by  ambassadors  for  their  own  and 
foreign  courts,  366.  collection  of 
state  papers  in  Great  Britain,  t&. 
value  of  a  foreign  ambassador's  diplo- 
matic papers  to  British  history,  366, 
367.  transcripts  of  a  series  of  docu- 
ments relating  to  French  missions  to 
England  *  and  Scotland  during  the 
16th  century,  by  Charles  Purton 
Cowper,  367.  family  of  F^n^lon — 
sketch  of  his  life,  368.  dispatches  of, 
ib.  hardly  known  to  English  histo- 
rians, 369.  critical  condition  of  the 
times — Queen  Elizabeth's  policy,  369, 
370.  discord  aod  conspiracies  fomented 
in  England  among  the  Catholics  by 
France  and  Spain — extracts  from  hit 
dispatches,  370-373.  conduct  and 
character  of  Elisabeth,  373,  374.  her 
treatment  of  Queen  Mary  of  Scotland, 
374.  conversation  between  F^^lon 
and  Elizabeth  as  to  an  alliance  with  the 
French  king,  376-377.      Leicester*! 
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influence  aver  Elizabeth,  and  charac- 
ter— perfidy  ot  377.  characteristic 
scene  between  Elizabeth,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  others  of  the  council, 
377,  378.  conversation  between  Nor- 
folk and  Leicester  as  to  the  latter's 
attentions  to  Elizabeth,  379.  Nor- 
folk's conduct,  379,  380.  general 
policy  of  Cecil,  and  character  of,  380, 

381 .  attempts  by  Norfolk  and  others 
to  procure  his  dismissal,  381,  382. 
alleged  cession  6f  Queen  Mary  of  Scot- 
land's rights  to  the  English  throne, 

382,  383.  defeat  of  the  scheme  of 
the  northern  rebels  in  1569,  383. 

Ferdinand  (V.  of  Spain,  d,  1516),  his 

character,  Ixvi.  403. 
and  Isabella  (of  Spain),  Pres- 

cott's  history  of,  Ixviii.   376.      See 

Pregcott. 

(VII.   of   Spain,   1784-1833), 


his  uxorious  habits,  Iv.  445.  his  policy 
towards  Portugal,  and  his  position  in 
Spam,  457-459. 

(IL  of  Austria,  1578-1637),  his 


answer  to  the  remark  on  the  conduct 
he  was  pursuing  towards  the  Protest- 
ants of  Bohemia,  IxxvL  369. 

Ferguson  (Adam,  LL.D.  1724-1816),  his 
rapid  survey  of  the  early  history  of 
Home,  IvL  280. 

Fender  (Miss),  her  novels  characterised, 
li.  451. 

critical  notice    of  her   novels, 

**  Marriage,"  "  The  Inheritance,"  and 
«  Destiny,"  Ixxiv.  498-505. 

Festive  exhibition  at  the  installation  of 
George  Neville,  when  inducted  into 
the  Archbbhopric  of  York,  Ixxiv.  456. 

Festival — ^the  most  sacred  in  India  held 
to  the  memory  of  Hosein,  the  son  of 
Ali — this  described  in  connection  with 
the  si^e  of  Arcot  in  1750,  Ixx.  310. 

Feudal  system  believed  to  exist  among 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  Iv.  310.  origina- 
tion of,  329. 

Feudalism — early  condition  o^  Ixvii. 
368. 

Fichte  (Johann  Gottlieb,  1762-1814), 
Schiller  on  the  philosophy  o(  liii.  92. 

Fiction — coold  it  not  be  rendered  more 
effective  by  admittinj|[  accurate  de- 
scriptions of  events  ?  In.  121-123. 

■  never-failing  subjects  which  can 

be  attired  by  its  means,  Ivi.  146-148. 
character  of  a  writer  of,  con- 


sidered, Ixviii.  437. 
Fi^ee  Islands  (19*  0'  S.,  179*  (/  E.), 
the  inhabitants  oi^  accused  of  being 
oumibalf,  Ixxix.  65, 66. 


field  (Mr),  on  the  practicability  (1836) 
of  steam  navigation  to  America,  Ixv. 
119,  120. 

on  the  analogy  and  harmony  of 

colours,  Ixxviii.  304. 

sports  of  Great  Britain — ^books 


on  the  subject  reviewed,  Ixxiv.  68. 
cursory  remarks  connected  with  the 
subject,  68,  69.  "  Sporting  Scenes 
and  Country  Characters,"  by  Martin- 
gale, noticed,  69.  Blaine's  "  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Sports''  characterised,  69,  70. 
Nimrod's  "  Himting  Tours" — hisanec^ 
dote  of  Mr  Naylor  the  huntsman,  and 
remarks  on,  70,  71.  other  books  on 
the  subject  shortly  noticed,  7 1 .  ought 
a  reviewer  on  sports  to  be  a 
practical  man  ?  71,  72.  attach- 
ment of  ladies  to  hunting,  78.  anec- 
dote of  the  ruling  passion  of  the  pre- 
sent Duke  of  Cleveland  for,  74.  of 
other  parties,  75,  76.  attachment  of 
the  der^y  to  field  sports,  76,  77.  of 
the  medical  profession,  77.  remarks 
and  anecdotes  on  fox-hunting,  78-80. 
nerve  required  by  a  hard  rider — inci- 
dents and  anecdotes  regarding.  80-88. 
hunting  retorts,  89.  on  the  li^st  mode 
of  relieving  or  assisting  the  horse  in 
hunting,  90-92.  requisites  for  being 
a  good  huntsman,  92,  93.  and  for 
being  a  whipper-in,  94.  sketeh  of 
Tom  Moodie,  94,  95.  circumstances 
attendant  on  his  death  and  funeral, 
96.  views  of  sportsmen  on  "^  Sporting 
and  Guns,"  96-101.  on  the  training 
of  dogs,  101, 102.  of  cats,  as  hunters, 
102.  on  falconry,  102, 103.  hunting 
with  eagles,  103.  «n  deer-stalking, 
quoted,  103, 104. 

Fiuoig'a  (Vincenzo  da,  d.  1707),  trans- 
lation of  his  sonnet  '*  on  Providence," 
Ix.  360,  361.  "on  the  death  of 
Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,"  361. 

the  greatest  lyric  poet  of  modem 

times,  Ixxviii.  219. 

Final  causes— remarks  on,  by  M.  Comte, 
Ixvii.  275. 

Finan(^— the  budget,  li.  211.  See  Tojc- 
atioh. 

Financial  measures  of  the  government 
in  1833,  Iviii.  144.     See  Taxation. 

Financial  plans  of  the  late,  and  inten- 
tions of  the  present  (whig,  1841- 
1842)  ministry,  Ixxiv.  506-537.  See 
Whip  Ministriff  and  Revenue. 

Financial  state  of  the  public  roads,  Ixxii. 
428.     See  Roads,  Public. 

Fines — exorbitance  of  them,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  Iviii.  411. 
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f^al*8  Cave,  in  the  Isle  of  Staffii  (se* 
29^  N.,  6*  20'  W.),  description  o^ 
Ixxvii.  176,  177. 

F^aj  (Mr  Kirkman),lii8  evidence  on  the 
improved  condition  of  the  cotton  spin- 
ners  in  1833,  Iviii.  43. 

Fiords  of  Norway — observations  on,  by 
Mr  John  Barrow,  lix.  381. 

Fvr  trees — account  of  the  various  species 
of,  Ixix.  402. 

Fire  (central)  in  the  earth,  considered, 
lii.  49,  60. 

Fireships— when  used  in  modem  war- 
fare, Ixxx.  398,  and  note,  ih. 

First  session  of  the  reformed  Parliament, 
Iviii.  199.     See  Parliament, 

Fish — explanation  of  the  change  in  the 
colour  of,  Ixxviii.  100-103. 

Fish-bellied  rails  not  so  strong  as  the 
parallel  form  of  rails,  Ix.  118. 

Fitzgerald  (Lord  Edward,  1763-1798), 
life  of,  by  Thomas  Moore,  liv.  114. 
only  occasion  on  which  Moore  saw  his 
Lordship,  qtwted,  114.  his  parentage, 
character,  and  deep  affection  he  felt 
for  his  mother,  1 1 6, 1 1 7.  his  military 
conduct  in  America,  117.  wounded, 
and  saved  by  a  negro,  "  the  fitithful 
Tonjr,"  118.  love  affiurs  of,  t6.  letter 
to  his  mother,  in  which  he  describes 
CHbraltar  and  its  surrounding  scenery, 
119,  120.  his  description  of  the 
settlers  of  New  Brunswick,  121, 122. 
and  of  a  Moose  chase,  123,  124.  his 
passion  for  a  savage  life,  and  admitted 
mto  the  fraternity,  124,  125.  his 
disinclination  for  promotion  on  politi- 
cal grounds,  125.  kindness  to  Wil- 
liam Cobbett,  126.  visit  o(  to  the 
Falls  of  Niagara,  i6.  visits  France, 
and  his  bright  visions  of  libertv,  127, 
128.  marriage  of,  128.  Ireland  in 
1 792, 1 28,  1 29.  letters  to  his  mother 
after  his  settlement  at  his  seat,  Fres- 
cati,  130,  131.  and  from  Dublin, 
131,  132.  causes  which  led  him  and 
other  parties  to  join  the  society  of 
United  Irishmen,  in  1796,  132.  or- 
ganization of  the  society,  132,  133. 
his  connection  with  Theobald  WoMe 
Tone,  and  expedition  which  failed  under 
Hoche  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland,  1 33. 
force  and  organization  of  the  United 
Iri8hmen,134,135.disclo8ure  of  the  con- 
spiracy by  Thomas  Reynolds,  135.  his 
concealments,  136.  circumstances  con- 
nected with  his  arrestment  and  death, 
136- 141.  features  of  his  private  charac- 
ter,141-143.  reilectionsonthe  then  and 
present  condition  of  Irdand,  143-146. 


Fitzherbert  (Mrs),  virtuous  and  fksd* 
nating  character  of,  Ixvii.  10.  se- 
duced into  a  false  and  fictitious  mar- 
riage with  George  IV.  (then  Prince 
of  Wales),  10, 11.  this  marriage  ex- 
posed the  prince  to  forfeiture  of  his 
succession  to  the  crown,  11,  12.  the 
marriage  denied  in  Parliament — ^rea- 
sons for  the  falsehood,  12.  the  prince's 
regard  for  Mrs  Fitzherbert,  13.  at 
length  discarded  her,  ib.  letter  firom 
Lord  Stouston  to  the  editor  of  the 
Review,  giving  a  circumstantial  ac- 
count of  the  marriage,  556,  557. 

Fitzroy  and  King's  vovages  in  the 
Adventure  and  Beagle,  udx.  467.  See 
SotUh  America, 

Flagellation  considered  as  a  punish- 
ment, note,  liv.  185,  186. 

Flamsteed  (Rev.  John,  1646-1719),  an 
account  of,  compiled  from  his  own 
manuscripts,  and  other  authentic  docu- 
ments, &c.,  by  Francis  Baily,  bdi. 

359.  discovery  of  his  MSS.,  359, 

360.  matter  of  which  they  consist^ 
360.  published  bv  the  Board  of  Ad- 
miraltv,  361.  divided  into  two  parts — 
Jint,  the  history  of  his  life  and  astro- 
nomical labours;  and,  second,  his 
British  Catalogues  of  Stars,  361,  362. 
explanation  of  the  reasons  why  his 
writings  have  been  hardly  known,  362, 
363.  auto-biography  oi,  till  appointed 
to  the  Royal  Observatory,  363-365. 
anecdote,  though  now  known  to  be 
fabricated,  of  his  early  fife,  note,  865. 
difficulties  he  had  to  encounter  in  pro- 
curing assistance  and  instruments  fbr 
the  observatory,  366-368.  constructs  a 
mural  are  with  the  assistance  of  Abra- 
ham Sharp,  368.  estimation  of  the  value 
of  his  astronomical  labours,  and  chame- 
ter  of  his  mind,  368-370.  importuned 
to  publish  his  observations,  370,  371. 
correspondence  and  quarrel  with  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  on  the  latter  requesting' 
to  have  his  observations  on  the  moon, 
371-378.  arrangement  with  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  and  other  referees,  for  the 
printing  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
**  HistoriaG(Blestis,''contaiiiingthe9ex- 
tant  observations — his  character  of 
Newton's  coac^utors,  378-381.  hard- 
ness of  the  terms  proposed  for  the 
publication  of  the  second  vcdume,  392. 
Newton  and  others  appointed  visitors 
to  the  obserratory  by  Queen  Anne,  883. 
Flamsteed's  objections,  ib,  his  Cata- 
logue surreptitiously  printed  with<mt 
his  knowledge  by  Newton  and  Halky — 
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correspondence  and  annoyance  Fkm- 
steed  thus  received.  384-389.  only  a 
selection  of  his  observations  ^th  the 
mural  arc  inserted— thereby  destroy- 
ing his  character  as  an  astronomer, 

389.  admirable  spirit  he  displayed 
under  these  acciunulated  provocations, 
and  prepares  a  correct  catalogue,  389- 

390.  amount  of  blame  to  be  attach- 
ed to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  390-393. 
death  of,  and  succeeded  by  Halley, 
394.  charges  brought  against  HaUey, 
394,  395.  no  information  in  the  Late 
of,  to  bear  upon  the  temporary  illness 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  395,  396,  See 
Newton, 

Flamsteed  (Rev.  John),  correspondence 
with  Newton,  Ixxviii.  404.  progress  in 
physical  investigations,415.  appointed 
astronomer  to  the  national  observatory 
at  Greenwich,  418. 

Flanders  (Robert,  Earl  of),  his  reply  to 
Edward  I.  of  England,  regarding  the 
active  trade  earned  on  between  Hol- 
land and  Scotland,  li.  420,  421. 

Flaxman(John,  1775-1826),  hisattempts 
to  portray  scenes  firom  Homer,  not 
always  successful,  li.  467,  468. 

Fletcher  (Archibald,  Advocate),  on  burgh 
reform,  lii.  208. 

(Francis),  his  account  of  Sir 


Francis  Drake's  voyage  round  the 
world,  Ixxx.  385,  386.  his  version  of 
Thomas  Dought/s  execution  at  Port- 
St.  Julian,  387,  388.  excommunica- 
tion of,  by  Drake,  390. 

(John,   1676-1625),   review  of 


in  the  14th  centurjr,  Ixiv.  62-65.  much 
valuable  information  on  this  subject  to 
be  derived  from  the  life  of  Ambrogio 
by  Lauren tius  Mehus,  65, 
Fludd  (Robert),  founder  of  the  Rosicru- 

cian  sect  in  England,  Ixxx.  226. 
Fluids — resistance  of,  considered  in  re- 
lation  to   inland  transport,  Ivi  105- 
110. 

definition  of,  Ixvii.  99. 

Fluidons  and  the  Differential  Calculus 

dispute  between  Newton  and  Leibnitz 
as  to  the  invention  of,  Ivi.  22-29.  See 
Newton, 

invented  by  Newton,   Ixxviii 

433,  434. 
♦Fonblanque  (Albany),   his  "England 
under  Seven  Administrations,"  Ixv.  1 96. 
power  of  mind  he  has  displayed  as  editor 
of  the  Examiner  newspaper,  199-209. 
effect  which  his  political  views  may 
have  on  the  public,  210-213.      See 
Newspaper  Literature. 
Fontaine  (Nicholas,  1625-1709),  aids  De 
Saci  in  his  translation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  —  amiable    character    o£ 
Ixxiii.  329. 
Fontenelle  (Bernard  le  Bovier  de,  1657- 
1 757),  his  Eloge  on  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
Ivi.  1. 

Food— great  improvement  in  the  kind 
of,  used  in  Great  Britain,  Ixii.  323- 
325. 

amount  consumed  in  the  house- 


the  plays  of,  Ixxiii.  229-241.      See 

Drama, 
Fleming  (Rev.  John,  D.D.),  remarks  on 

the  genus  <<  Cistudo,"  so  named  by,  and 

note,  Ixxx.  420. 
Flint  (Mr),  his  beautiful  tender  poem, 

**  Lines  on  passing  the  Grave  of  my 

Sister,"  quoted,  bd.  38,  39. 
Flinter  (CJolonel),   his  account  of  the 

present  state  of  the  island  of  Puerto 

Rico,  Ix.  328.    doctrines  which  he  in- 
culcates in  it,  ib.     See  Puerto  Rico, 
Flogging — all  offences  punished  at  Eton 

school  by,  li  77.     evils  which  result 

from  this  mode  of  punishment  on  the 

scholars,  78. 
. the  general  mode  of  punishment 

at  the  schools  of  Westminster  and 

Eton,  liii.  72,  73. 
Flora  Gneca  of  Dr  John  Sibthorp— 

sketch  of  the  labours  connected  with 

it,  Ivii.  59-61. 
Florence— political  and  literary  state  of, 


holds  of  the  great  barons  of  England 
in  the  14th  century,  Ixxiv.  454-457. 
is  Great  Britain  capable  of  rais- 


ing food  for  its  increasing  population? 
Ixxx.  86-88.  the  corn-laws  of  1844 
enhanced  the  price  of  butchers'  meat, 
milk,  &c.,  88.  a  greater  demand 
among  all  classes  for  butchers'  meat, 
♦6.  effect  of  the  number  of  new 
houses,  aAd  the  various  lines  of  rail- 
ways, on  the  diminishing  of  land  ca- 
pable of  wheat  cultivation,  89. 

sliding-scale  in  the  corn-law  limits 


the  supply  of,  Ixxx.  491. 
Foote  (Samuel,  1722-1777),  wit  of,  as 

related  by  Dr  Johnson,  bocx.  16. 
Forbes  (Sur  William,  Bart.,  1739-1806), 

remarks  on  the  date    of  his  death, 

liv.  2. 

(Professor  James  D.),  his  Tra- 
vels through  the  Alps  of  Savoy,  with 
observations  on  the  phenomena  of 
glaciers,  Ixxx.  136.  interesting  fea- 
tures of  the  work,  136-137,  and  153. 
and  as  a  record  of  travels  and  personal 
advftntiures,  168.    mode  of  conveying 
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cattle  and  sheep  across  the  passes  in 
the  gkders  to  pasture-ground,  159. 
narrow  escape,  and  preservation  of  an 
American  traveller  among  the  granite 
peaks  of  Trehiporte,  169,  160.  de- 
scription of  the  inundation  of  the  Val 
de  Bagnes,  and  the  fearful  loss  of  lives 
and  property  which  it  caused,  160-162. 
his  comparison  of  life  to  the  course  of 
a  glacier,  162,  163.  See  Olaciera. 
Force  (James,  Due  de  La,  1563-1652), 
Memoirs  of,  Ixxx.  104.  belonged  to  the 
provincial  aristocracy,  t&.  religious 
movement  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived 
was  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
secular  power,  105.  memoirs  of,  em- 
brace tne  most  important  epoch  in 
French  history,  106,  107.  existence 
of  the  memoirs  of  in  MS.,  well  known 
by  writers,  107.  preservation  of  the 
Duke  at  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholo- 
mew, 110.  massacre  of  his  relations 
left  him  sole  heir  to  the  family  estates 
and  honours,  ib,  provided  with  a 
catholic  guardian,  by  roval  authority, 

III.  married  to  Marsnal  de  Biron's 
daughter,  t6.  inherits  M.  de  Lar- 
chant's  fortune,  ib.  places  himself 
under  the  standard  of  Henry  of  Na- 
varre, 111-112.  state  of  France  from 
that  time  till  the  accession  of  Henry 

IV.  to  the  throne,  112-119.  arrest 
trial,  and  eventual  execution  of 
Marshal  de  Biron,  his  father-in-law, 
119-121.  courtly  solicitudes  for  hb 
children,  121.  expense  of  his  eldest 
son  at  court,  and  marriage  of,  122. 
part  which  his  son,  M.  La  Force 
(Marquis  de  Montpouillan),  took  in 
the  assassination  of  the  Marquis  D'An- 
cre,  123-127.  political  and  family 
motives  which  led  to  this  tragedy, 
127,  128.  ordered  by  Louis  XIII.  to 
resume  the  church  property  in  hb 
province,  128.  alarm  of  the  Protest- 
ants at  this  step,  who  convoke  a 
General  Assembly  at  Rochelle,  129. 
La  Force  and  his  sons  placed  in  open 
rebellion  against  the  king,  130. 
conduct  of  the  town  of  Bergerac  to 
La  Force,  131.  gallant  defence  of  the 
town  of  Montaulmn  in  his  favour,  132. 
surrenders  to  the  king,  who  rewards 
hira,  133.     See  France. 

Fordyce  (John),  his  letter  to  John  Clerk, 
of  Eldin,  acknowledging  that  he 
had  heard  Lord  Rodney  allow  that 
Mr  Clerk  had  the  merit  of  having 
drawn  his  attention  to  the  breaking  of 
the  enemy's  line,  li.  16, 17. 


Foreign  policy  which  Great  Britain  fol- 
lows, Ixxi.  546.     See  Britain. 

■  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  govern- 

ment contrasted  with  that  of  Lord 
Melbourne's  administration,  Ixxx. 
499-501. 

relations  of  Great  Britain,  Ixviii. 


495.  apathy  of  the  people  in  interfering 
with  the  government,  495,  496.  Eng- 
land, by  her  timely  interposition,  may 
Erevent  a  war,  497.  can  never  properly 
e  the  principal  in  any  such  rupture, 
ib.  Europe — present  state  of,  consider- 
ed, t6.  American  revolution  brought 
into  play  the  principles  of  liberty, 
498-500.  character  of  that  revolution 
and  that  of  1688  contrasted,  501. 
effects  in  Europe  of  American  inde- 
pendence  soon  apparent,  ib.  the  de- 
Dates  in  the  English  Parliament  before 
the  year  1775  display  mere  wrang- 
lings  of  faction,  ib.  French  revolu- 
tion the  result  of  the  gradual  advance- 
ment of  the  people  in  knowledge  and 
refinement,  502.  altered  the  whole 
aspect  of  political  affitiirs  throughout 
the  world,  503.  Napoleon's  Russian 
and  other  campaigns,  505-507.  their 
results  on  other  nations,  507.  causes 
that  tended  to  ruin  Napoleon,  507, 
508.  state  of  Germany  at  that  time 
— struggle  in  Italv — ^representative 
government  established,  509.  Austria 
alarmed — marches  troops  into  Naples, 
and  the  old  constitution  estabhsned, 
510.  in  Spain  similar  events  occurred, 
ib.  Portugal  received  a  free  consti- 
tution, 510.  French  revolution  of 
1830 — the  causes  which  led  to  it,  511, 
512.  influence  of  this  revolution  ex- 
tended widely,  512.  in  Spain  and 
Portugal  movements  attempted,  513. 
parliamentary  reform  in  England  in- 
fluenced by  it,  ib.  Charles  X.  received 
in  England — took  up  his  abode  at  Holy- 
rood  House — afterwards  proceeded  to 
Austria,  ib.  hostilities  between  the 
Dutch  and  Belgians — interference  of 
France,  ib.  dispute  still  unsettled,  t6. 
the  powers  of  Europe  divided  into  two 
great  classes,  514.  Bavaria  and  Wir- 
temberg  friendly  to  constitutional 
government,  516  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal both  free  and  popular  governments, 
tb.  no  firm  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
constitutions  the  handiwork  of  an 
armed  force,  ib.  an  overthrow  of  the 
Spanish  Queen's  government  would 
be  of  the  greatest  danger  to  the  con- 
stitutional cause  iQ  Europe,  517.    the 
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Solicj  of  FrABce  in  regard  to  Spaim 
oubted,  518,  619.  England's  inter- 
ference  in  the  contest  not  justified^ 
619.  the  power  of  France  endangered 
bj  the  success  of  the  Carliits  in  Spain, 
ib.  the  American  Europeans,  620. 
their  sympathies  against  deq>otic  go- 
yemmenta — their  love  of  liberty  and 
peace,  621.  apprehensions  lest  the 
American  union  should  full  to  pieces, 
ib,  state  of  slarerj  considered — 
many  states  friendly  to  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  slaTes,  623.  rea- 
sons why  such  a  change  could 
be  made  with  safety,  623,  624. 
prospect  of  a  change  on  the  northern 
frontier  of  the  United  States--Ca- 
nada,  as  an  independent  state,  uniting 
with  the  American  confederacy,  624. 
naval  ascendancy  of  America,  ib. 
South  America — in  all  her  common- 
wealths a  want  of  stability — contrast 
in  their  history  with  that  ot  the  United 
States — Bolivar  the  only  eminent  man 
who  ever  swayed  theur  destinies — 
Brazil  allied  with  the  constitutional 
party  of  England  and  France,  ib, 
reform  and  the  spirit  of  improvement 

.  even  penetrating  into  the  divans  of 
Constantinople  and  Alexandria,  626. 
in  Egypt  schools  are  establishing  in 
great  profusion,  and  on  liberal  and 
practioU  principles,  t6.  Russia — ^her 
encroaching  policy  considered,  ib, 
by  securing  an  outlet  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, would  be  a  naval  power  of 
the  first  order,  627.  her  designs  in 
the  East  reqiure  watching,  ib.  Eng- 
land, by.a  powerful  armament,  could 
lay  St  Petersburg  in  ashes,  628.  Russia 
has  laid  a  mine  which  will  yet  explode 
beneath  her  feet  in  her  treatment  of 
Poland,  i6.  effects  which  are  pro- 
duced by  arbitrary  and  popular  go- 
vernments severally  upon  the  fo- 
reign policy  of  nations,  628-637. 

Foreign  slave  trade — ^new  treaty  with 
Spain,  bdii.  373.     See  Slave  Tn»de, 

n slave  trade,  Ixxii.   170.     See 

Africa, 

Forests  in  Scotland,  Ixxi.  100.  account 
of  their  extent,  and  number  of  deer 
in  that  of  AthoU,  ib,  of  Marr,  ib. 
of  Sutherland,  ib,  of  Corrichibah,  or 
the  Black  Mount  (in  Qlenorchv),  103. 
those  of  Glenartney,  Benalder,  Glen- 
garry, Jura,  Skye,  North  Uist,  Inver- 
cauld,  ib.    Badenoch,  ib. 

Forge  (De  La,  living  1677),  on  the  ideal 
theory,  lii.  186. 


Forsery — inefficiency  of  secondary  pun- 
ishments for,  noU,  Iviii.  339. 

capital  punishment  of  death  for, 

lii.  398.  consolidating  the  laws  re- 
specting, 400.  objections  urged  against 
tne  punishment  of  death  for  crime, 
401,  402.  crime  of,  403.  disindina- 
tion  of  those  defrauded,  of  witnesses, 
and  of  juries,  to  convict,  ib,  penalty 
of  a  lower  nature  than  death  would 
be  more  efficacious,  403-406.  uncer- 
tainty of  the  law  in  cases  of,  406-407. 
petition  of  the  country  bankers  to 
enact  other  punishments  than  death 
for  foxigery,  407.  debate  on  Sir  Robt. 
Peel's  bill  on,  408.  zeal  of  the  So- 
ciety  of  Friends  for  the  repeal  of  death 
for,  408,  409.  bill  defeated  m  the 
House  of  Lords,  409,  410.  note  to 
the  above  article,  646,  646. 

Form — harmony  of,  entirely  analogous 
to  Berkeley's  «  Theory  of  Vision," 
Ixxviii.  314.  Mr  Hay's  principle  of 
linear  harmony  o^  314,  316.  appli- 
cation o^  to  architecture,  316,  316. 
illustrated  by  a  description  of  the 
Parthenon  at  Athens,  316-318.  ex- 
planation of  the  illusions  connected 
with  the  vision  of  form,  319-322. 

Forster  (J.),  his  illustrations  of  the  at- 
mospherical origin  of  epidemic  diseases, 
bd.  127.  asserts  that  the  most  un- 
healthy periods  are  those  in  which 
some  mat  comet  appears,  127, 128. 

Fort-Rdiance  ^64*  O'  N.,  119*  0'  W.), 
account  of  tne  severe  winter  spent 
there  by  Captain  Sir  George  Back — 
the  scarcity  of  provisions — sufferings 
of  the  natives,  Ixiii.  296-304. 

Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  (66'  67'  N.,  4' 
10'  W.),  expense  of,  and  one  of  the 
most  profitable  undertakings  in  the 
kingdom,  Ixx.  18, 19. 

Foscolo  (Ugo,  1776-1827),  his  poetical 
theory  of  Dante's  "  Divina  Comedia," 
Iv.  643. 

his  testimony  as  to  the  general 

ignorance  in  Italy  of  the  writings  of 
Dante,  Ivii.  416,  417.  and  that  the 
prominent  object  in  Dante's  mind  was 
his  mission  as  a  religious  reformer,  424. 

Fossil  remains  have  led  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  various  formations  of 
rocks,  lii.  46.  remains  found  in  the 
various  formations,  61-63. 

remains  found   in  the  fh>zen 

cliffs  in  the  Arctic  seas,  liii.   228. 
Professor  Buckland  on,  228-231. 

organic  remains— general  view 


of,  Ixv.  24,  26.     See  Geolog\f, 
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Foadrojuit  (French  war  vessel  of  84)^ 
Sir  John  Jenris's  (Earl  St  Vinoent) 
famous  action  with,  bdx.  41. 

the  finest  two  decker  in  the 

navj— account  o^  Ixxix.  416-417. 
captured  by  the  Monmouth,  of  64 
g^miB,  418. 

Foundling  Hospitals — bad,  on  political, 
moral,  and  religious  grounds,  lix.  241, 
242. 

Four — sacredness  of  the  number,  in  the 
mythological  system  of  Egypt,  Uii. 
377. 

Fonrcroy  (Anthony  Francis  de,  1755- 
1809),  Baron  Cuvier's  EUoge  on  the 
lectures  of,  bdi.  286. 

Fourier,  or  Fourrier  (John  Baptist  Jo- 
seph, 1768-1880),  on  the  theory  of 
heat-->extract  from,  bcrii.  282. 

Fox  ^Charles  James,  1748-1806),  on  the 
resistance  of  the  people,  lii.  13. 

»— ^  Dr  Ciurrie's  remarks  on  the  cha- 
racter of,  Iv.  183, 134. 

— —  attributed  his  success  as  a  de- 


bater to  speaking,  well  or  ill,  at  least 

once  a  night  during  the  session,  Iviii. 

620. 

Mr  W.  Roscoe's  reflections  on 


the  death  of,  Iviii.  78,  79. 

comparison   between,  and  Sir 


James  Mackintosh,  bd.  265-268. 

distinguishing  characteristic  of 


his  eloquence,  IxriL  451,  452. 

qualifications  he  possessed  as  a 


statesman  and  orator,  Ixviii.  210-215. 
greatest  displays  of  his  orator^r,  215, 
21 6.    errors  he  committed  in  his  pub- 
lic and  private  character,  216-220. 
his  opinion  of  the  Ft^nch  revolu- 


tion of  1789,  Ixxvi.  18,  19.     his  re- 
flections on  the  massacre  of  De  Witt, 
in  1672,  464. 
Francis  Homer^s  comments  on 


his  public  character,  Ixzviii.  283.  ten- 
derness and  generosity  of  his  nature 
displayed  on  Uie  illness  of  Pitt,  288, 
289.     death  of,  289. 

extract  from  his  letters,  Ixxx. 

32.  his  early  ixnrers  as  a  debater,  ib. 
losses  he  sustained  at  play,  ib,  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle's  observations  respect- 
ing his  youthfrd  habits  and  intellectual 
powers,  33. 

(Henry,  1705-1774),  contrasted 


with  Pitt  in  appearance,  disposition, 
and  powers  as  a  debater,  IviiL  527. 
sketch  of  his  political  character, 
527,  528.  refuses  to  be  secretary 
of  state  on  the  terms  of  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  529, 530.     procures  his 


own  terms,  and  accepts  office,  630- 
532.  throws  up  his  office,  533.  ap- 
plied to  by  the  king  to  form  an  admi- 
nistration, 634.  accepts  the  office 
of  paymaster  of  the  army,  539,  540. 

Fox  (H!enry),  explanation  of  his  speedy 
return  to  the  House  of  Commons  after 
the  accession  of  Mr  Pitt  to  office,  Iviii. 
326.  appointed  secretary  of  state, 
328. 

appointed    paymaster-general, 

Ixxx.  533.  alliance  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Earl  of  Bute, 
652.  avermon  of  the  Tory  party 
to,  553.  his  ambitious  hope  that 
his  sister-in-law.  Lady  Saran  Len- 
noxt  might  be  Queen  of  England, 
ib.  chajmcter  of,  668,  654.  his  pro- 
gress as  a  statesman  contrasted  with 
that  of  Pitt,  554.  appointed  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  ib,  cor- 
ruption, intimidation,  and  persecutions 
he  practised,  555, 656.  aversion  with 
which  he  was  regarded,  568.  resigna- 
tion of  Lord  Bute,  ib,  raised  to  the 
peerage,  659. 

(General  Henry  Edward),  ap- 


g Dinted    to   the    chief  command  of 
icily  by  his  brother  Charles  James — 
defence  of  his  conduct,  lix.  24,  25. 
Foxe  (John,  1617-1687),  popularity  and 
influence  of  his  ''Acta  and  Monu- 
ments," liii.  6. 
Fox-hunting — anecdotes    and   remarks 

on,  Ixxiv.  78- 80.  See  Field  SporU, 
Fracastoro  (Qirolamo,  1483-1553),  his 
views  as  to  the  influence  which  ima- 
gination has  on  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics, bdi.  426. 
France — agriculture  has  been  deeply  in- 
jured by  the  taillie  (tax)  on,  Ivh.  147. 

(buildings),  iudgmeot  displ^ed 

in  the  public  buikiings  o(  IxiiL  222, 
223. 

duelling  in — state  of^  in  the  days  of 


chivalry,  Ixxv.  429-431.  Brantome's 
account  of  Duprat,  the  paragon  of 
France,  434, 435.  edicts  issued  against 
duelling,  436. 

national  system  of  educa- 
tion in,  Iviii.  1.  its  provisions 
copied  from  the  Prussian  law,  20. 
branches  of  knowledge  embraced  in 
the  primarv  instruction,  20,  21.  de- 
scription of  schools,  21.  master  and 
superintendent,  22.  normal  schools 
for  preparing  teachers,  ib,  morals 
espedidly  attended  to,  23.  authorities 
by  which  the  svstem  is  conducted,  24. 
sketch  of  the  state  of  the  specu- 
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lations  in,  regarding  the  sdence  of  geo- 
logy, from  tbe  pabucation  of  Hutton*s 
theory  to  tbe  year  1839,  bdx.  467-466. 
See  Oeohgy, 

France — Sketcb  of  tbe  primary  normal 
scbools  of,  lix.  486.     See  TeacherB, 

Mode  of  appointing  professors 

in,  bdi.  290,  291. 

(Historical  and  Political),  policy 


of,  in  1810,  against  tbe  Britisb  pos- 
sessions in  tbe  eastern  seas,  li.  401. 
Wbat  bas  been  done  in  regard  to 


ber  bistory,  liii.  1. 

Political  power  sbe  possessed  in 


disorganizing  the  institutions  and  the 
liberty  of  Italy,  Iv.  371,  372.  ber  in- 
terposition, in  1831,  to  save  Italy  from 
tbe  power  of  Austria,  391. 

Her  objections  to  the  Due  de 


LeucbtenbeiY  being  appointed  to  tbe 
throne  of  Belgium,  Ivi.  431-433.  va- 
cillating conduct  o^  in  relation  to 
Belgium,  434,  436. 

State-paper  office  of— sketcb  of 


tbe  establishment  of,  Ivi.  179-186. 
Tbe  Restoration  bas  done  much 


for  tbe  public  and  social  wants  of, 
Ivii.  333.  but  little  for  tbe  religious 
feelings  of,  334.  appears  to  nave 
been  the  object  of  government  to  re- 
store tbe  same  outward  form  of  reli- 
gion as  before  the  revolution,  334,336. 
The  powerful  effect  songs  have 


on  tbe  politics  and  people  of,  Ivii.  490, 
491.  great  progress  it  has  made  in 
establishing  national  scbools  for  edu- 
cation since  tbe  revolution  in  1830, 
309,  610.  tbe  system  copied  from 
tbe  German  and  Prussian  establish- 
ments, 610. 

Parties  and  politics  of,  bd.  216. 


interference  of  the  King  with  tbe  ad- 
ministration of  affairs,  217.  Due  de 
Broglie  at  the  head  of  affairs,  218. 
what  has  been  gained  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  1830?  218,  219.  the  prose- 
cutions against  the  press  have  caused 
great  imeasiness,  219,  220.  reasons 
why  the  republican  party  have  in- 
creased, 220. 

The  strong  desire  its  government 


bad  for  tbe  restoration  of  tbe  Preten- 
der,  bdi.  33. 

Treaties  with  Great  Britain  for 


abolishing  tbe  slave  trade,  bdii.  377- 
380w. 

Was  it,  with   Great    Britain, 


bound  to  continue  assistance  to  the 
Queen  of  Spain  against  Don  Carlos  ? 
hiv.  199,  200. 


France — Cause  of  tbe  extinction  of  its  po- 
litical influence  in  tbe  East,  bdii.  638. 

Increased  attention  shown  in,  to 

tbe  interests  of  religion,  Ixvii.  360. 
social  and  moral  effects  arising  from 
tbe  revolution  of  1830,  380. 

Condition  of,  after  the  peace  of 


Breda,  Ixviii.  136.  objects  of  Louis, 
136.  counteracted  by  tbe  triple  al- 
liance, 140, 141. 

Her  policy  in  regard  to  Spaing 


Ixviii.  618,  619. 

Retrospect  of  tbe  progress  o^ 


towards  a  greater  equality  of  condition, 
Ixxii.  6-8.     See  Democracy, 

Progress  of  historical  inquiry  in, 


Ixxiii.  84.     Augustin  Thierry's  "  Con- 
siderations sur  THistoire  de  France," 
ib.     narratives  on  which  it  is  founded 
— their  characteristics,  84,  86.     bis 
objectionable    mode  of   expounding 
bistory,  and  manner  in  which  it  should 
be  treated  to  give  it  true  value,  86-87. 
views    held    by    Hottoman    in    bis 
"  Franco-Gallia, "    87.      theory    of 
Adrian  de  Valois  (1646),  that  the 
kings  of   the    Merovingian  dynasty 
were    Bourbons,  ib,      other  writers 
who  adopted  this  view,  87,  88.     this 
opinion  refuted  by  Freret  (1714),  88. 
constitutional  survey  of  tbe  French 
empire  in  1696,  ib.     Count  de  Bou- 
lainvilliers's   "  Histoire  de  TAncien 
Gouvemement    de   la    France,"  89. 
views  be  propounded  in  it,  and  true 
historical  analysis  of  his  positions,  89, 
90.   Abbe  Dubos's  "Histoire  Critique 
de  TEstablissement  de  la  Mcmarchie 
Fran^aise  dans  les  Gaules,"  in  which 
he  deduces  tbe  primitive  equality  of 
tbe  noblesse  and  the  tiers-^tat,  90-92. 
its  characteristics,  93.     study  of  tbe 
classical  writers  induces  a  tendency 
to  philosophical    republicanism,    f6. 
Mably,  in  his  *♦  Observations  sur  1  His- 
toire de  France"  (1766),  inculcates  the 
doctrine  of  "  Liberty  and  Equality  " 
— considered  as  a  historian,  93,  94. 
Conte  de  Buat  on  tbe  origin  of  the 
ancient  governments  of  France,  &c., 
94,  95.    De  Br^uigny,  in  his  pre- 
faces to  tbe  "  Ordonnances, "  distin- 
guishes some  of  the  real  elements 
of  the  ancient  municipal  liberties  of 
France,  96.     attempts  to  discover  tbe 
primitive  lawsof  theFrench  monarchy, 
by  Mdlle.  de  la  L^zardiere,  in  ber 
work  on  the  •*  Th^rie  des  Lois  Poli- 
tiques  de  la  Monarchic  Fnm^aise," 
96-97.    inquiries  of  M.  Thierry  are  a 
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commentarj  npon  the  present  spirit 
of  parties,  97»  98.  Chronicles  of  St 
Denis,  98-101.  collections  of  the 
Benedictines,  101-106.  commence- 
ment of  the  *'  Recueil  des  Historiens 
des  Oaules  et  de  la  France" — zeal 
andeniditionof  the  two  **  Quercetani," 
the  Duchesnes,  106-108.  value  of 
the  collection,  108.  its  utility  greatly 
diminished  hj  the  arrangement  pur- 
sued, 108-113.  instances  quoted  and 
criticised,  113-120. 

France — Henry  Swinburne's  description 
of  the  court  of,  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  Ixxiii.  462-484.  See  Swin- 
burne, 

Under  Richelieu,  Fleury,  and 

Louis  XIV.,  Ixxv.  2.  unfavourable 
causes  which  have  influenced  the  pub- 
lic conduct  of,  4.  reign  of  Napoleon 
and  Louis  XVIH.,  and  their  policy 
towards  Spain,  4,  5.  national  char- 
acter of  her  pride,  5-7.  of  her  ambi- 
tion^  7.  is  not  checked  by  any  feeling 
of  justice,  faith,  or  public  morality,  t6. 
warlike  propensities  of,  7>  8.  is  in  a 
constant  state  of  anxiety  and  appre- 
hension, 8.  cause  of  this,  8, 9.  pndes 
herself  in  her  sympathy,  9, 10.  mode 
in  which  she  is  influenced  by  resent- 
ment, 10.  conduct  in  regard  to  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  21-23. 
in  regard  to  neutral  vessels  trading 
with  England,  40,  41.  her  present 
character,  44.  position  and  prospects 
of,  4447. 

Her  criminal  law  deficient,  Ixxv. 


359.  For  the  national  characteris- 
tics of  America  and  BritcUnj  see  these 
heads. 

Greatness  of,  under  the  military 


despotism  of  Napoleon,  Ixxvii.  190, 
191. 

Foreign  policy  of — most  dis- 


graceful during  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  kxvii.  309-329.  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession,  329, 330.  conven- 
tion  of  Pilnitz  in  favour  of  Louis 
XVI.,  348.  conduct  pursued  towards 
England  by  the  executive  council  dur- 
ing the  Revolution,  349-353.  has  it 
any  stable  doctrine  of  international 
law?  366.     See  Law  ofNaAions. 

Uistoire  de,  par  M.  Michelet, 


Ixxix.  1.     surnasses 
of  her  hi£ 


Germany  in  the 
importance  of  her  historical  literature, 
2-4.  the  history  of  civilization  in 
France,  is  that  of  civilization  in  Eu- 
rope, 12.  the  foundation  of  her  people 
rests  on  the  Gaelic  race,  18.    Roman 


institutions  and  ideas  more  rapidly 
took  root  in,  than  in  any  other  pro- 
vince of  the  empire,  t6.  great  variety 
of  national  peculiarities  which  charac- 
terise it,  20,  21.  rise  of  the  modem 
government  of,  36. 

France — ^proceedings  of  her  naval  forces 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Ixxix.  42-67. 
See  Tahiti, 

Intellectual  freedom  and  political 

servitude  which  has  existed  in,  Ixxix. 
286, 287.  compared  with  England  in 
regard  to  their  representative  govern- 
ments, 289. 

(considered  in  its  internal  man- 


agement before  the  deposition  and 
execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  IxxviL  291- 
294. 

Policy  of  the  Whig  and  Tory 


governments  toward,  contrasted,  Ixxx. 
499-501. 

Language  —  its  poverty  as  % 


vehicle  for  poetry,  li.  243. 

Excessive  introduction  of  French 


words  into  English  works  condemned, 
li.  452. 

Impractibility  of,  as  an  organ  of 


poetical  expression,  IviL  113. 

Observations  on  the  dialects  that 


prevailed  in  France  under  the  deno- 
mination of  the  Romance  language, 
Ixii.  406-408. 

Dialects  of,  Ixxix.  463.    coalesc- 


ence  perpetually  occurring  between 
Italian  and  French  dialects,  464.  dis- 
tinction between  its  northern  and 
southern  dialects,  ib.  the  provinces 
in  which  the  langue  (foil  is  spoken, 
466.  those  in  which  the  lanmte  (Too 
is  the  dialect,  466, 467.  the  Liangue- 
dodan  poets,  Goudelin  and  Jasmin, 
characterised,  467.  rise  and  corrup- 
tion of  the  Catalan  language,  467- 
470. 

Literature —  the  spirit  of,  destruc- 


tive to  everything  profound  or  per- 
manent, Ivii.  330.  unlike  the  litera- 
ture which  characterised  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  331,  332.  her  litera- 
ture, b/the  crimes  of  the  Revolution, 
became  at  last  an  intellectual,  as  it 
had  previously  been  a  moral,  nullity, 
332.  admits  the  necessity  of  a  reh- 
g^on,  333.  literature  of  the  Resto- 
ration, a  literature  of  contention  and 
indecision,  335.  the  revolution  in 
1 789  gave  a  louder  expression  to  the 
genenu  moral  confbsion,  336.  has  in- 
creased prodigiously  the  helots  of  litera- 
ture, 337.   revolting  indecencies  of  the 
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dramatic  writers,  espedallj  of  Balzac 
aiidLatouche^37.  disordered  condition 
of  her  litterateurs,  exhibited  bj  such 
a  scene  as  the  suicide  of  Escousse  and 
Le  Bras,  338.  writings  of  Hoflfman  cha- 
racterised, 339, 340.  generally  display 
an  inconsistency  and  an  impossibility 
in  the  characters  and  incidents,  340. 
carelessness  of  these  writers  contrast- 
ed with  the  care  displayed  by  Vol- 
taire and  other  authors  in  weighing 
every  circumstance  likely  to  add  to 
the  truth  they  depict,  341 .  these  iUogi- 
cal  points  displayed  by  M.  Janin,  341- 
343.  extract  showing  the  beauty  and 
simplicity  of  his  style,  343-346.  his 
other  works  shortly  noticed,  346.  (See 
Janin).  criticism  on  the  writings  of 
Victor  Hugo,  346-354.  (See  Hugo). 
writings  of  Eugene  Sue  belong  to  the 
maritime  school— improbable  crimes 
he  depicts,  354-356.  remarks  on  the 
writings  of  M.  Paul  Lacroix,  356.  on 
Michel  Raymond,  357.  on  Balzac,  t6. 
on  Paul  de  Koch,  t6.  on  M.  Rey  Dus- 
sewil,  ib.     on  Madame  Girardin,  357. 

France— modem  school  of  novelists  have 
a  cynical  disregard  to  decency  and 
good  feeling,  Ixi.  74. 

Has  been  injuriously  affected  by 

the  writings  of  M.  Chateaubriand, 
Ixiv.  509.     See  Chateauhriand. 

Present  state  of  light  literature 


in  France,  Ixxviii.  114.  See  Parisian 
Morals. 

Navy  of —introduction  of  light- 


ning conductors  into  it,  Ixxx.  461, 462. 
.  Newspapers — ^restrictive  conduct 


of  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe 
towards  the  press,  bdi.  131, 132. 

Nobility — their  fortunes  ^atly 


reduced  by    the  law  of  partibility, 
Ixxviii.  128, 129. 

Poisoning — introduction  of  as- 


sassination by  poisoning  into,  Ixxx. 
220.  found  no  sympathy  among  the 
few  nobles  of  the  day,  ib,  severe 
measures  taken  to  punish  the  guilty, 
222. 

Population — fecundity    of    its 


population  in  the  various  departments, 
lii.  515-518.  comparison  between 
the  census  of,  and  England,  525. 

M.  Peuchet  on  the  improved 


condition  of  the  people  in,  Ivi.  62. 
decrease  in  the  proportion  of  marri- 
ages in,  63. 

Sadler's  summary  of  his  inquiries 


as  to  the  increase  of  population  in, 
Ivii.  309. 


France — students — their  characteristics 
and  comparison  of,  with  those  of 
Germany,  Ix.  137,  138. 

— ^  Its  people,  painted  by  themselves, 
Ixxviii.  114.  blunders  they  make  re- 
garding foreigners,  131,  132.  their 
undue  attention  to  effect,  134. 

Different  intellectual  qualities 


of  the  population  in  different  pro- 
vinces, Ixix.  65. 
Division  of  the  races  that  now 


inhabit  it,  Ixix.  63. 

Value  attached  to  birth  in,  Ixxviii. 


128-131.  increase  of  old  maids  in,  136, 
137.  mode  of  arranging  marriages 
in,  136-138.  charasteristics  of  the 
advocates  of,  146.  of  the  attorneys, 
147.  its  magistrates  divided  into 
two  classes,  148.  contrasted,  in  their 
desire  for  eloquent  display,  and 
eagerness  to  convict  prisoners,  with 
the  conduct  of  the  English  bar,  148, 
149. 

Law  of,  relating  to  the  disposal. 


by  a  parent,  of  property  to  his  child- 
ren, Ivii.  21. 

Railways  in  operation  and  form- 


ing  in  it  at  the  present  time  (1834), 
Ix.  118,  119. 

Reformation — Capefigue's  His- 


'  tory  of  the  Reformation  and  of  the 
League,  in — character  of  the  work, 
Ixiii.  1-11.  (See  Capefffue.)  progress 
of  information  before  the  Reforma- 
tion, 11,  12.  clergy  unprepared  for 
the  first  attacks  of  Luther,  12,  13. 
review  of  the  progress  of  the  Refor- 
mation in,  13-16.  question  of  the 
project  to  extirpate  the  Protestant 
region  through  Europe  examined, 
17,  18.  Huguenots  take  arms,  18. 
policy  which  terminated  in  the  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew,  18-23. 
political  consequences  of  it,  23.  for- 
mation of  the  League,  23,  24.  evils 
which  followed,  24-26.  Henry  IV. 
succeeds  to  the  throne — ^his  character, 
26,  27. 

Reformation  in,  transferred  to 


the  Crown  the  power  which  the  Papal 
see  had,  Ixxx.  105,  106.  want  of 
consistency  in  its  policy  at  that  time, 
106.  permitted  the  great  families  to 
assume  independent  powers  and  juris- 
dictions in  the  provinces,  ib.  mas- 
sacre of  St  Bartholomew,  108.  loose 
maxims  of  both  the  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant parties  in  regard  to  assassina- 
tion, ib.  character  of  Catharine,  the 
queen-mother,   108,    109.      state  of 
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parties  for  two  years  before  Sunt  Bar- 
tholomew's day,  109,  110.  war  be- 
tween Henrj  of  Navarre  and  Henry 
III.,  Ill,  112.  power  of  the  Guises, 
112, 113.  unpopularity  of  Henry  UI., 
113.  license  or  the  pulpit  in  Paris, 
ib.  assassination  of  the  Guises,  ib, 
assassination  oi  Henry  III.,  114. 
Henry  of  Navarre  ascends  the  throne, 
t6.  power  assumed  by  the  preachers 
of  the  League,  114,  115.  policy  of 
Philip  the  Second  of  Spain,  116,  117. 
character  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  and 
the  policy  he  pursued,  118, 119.  trial 
and  execution  of  Marshal  de  Biron, 
119-121.  assassination  of  the  Mar- 
quis  de  Ancre,  123-127.  edict  passed 
ror  Catholic  resumption  of  church  pro- 
perty in  Beam  and  Navarre,  128, 
129.  Protestants  alarmed,  who  con- 
voke a  General  Assembly  at  RocheUe, 
129.  rebellion  of  La  Due  de  la  Force 
and  his  sons,  130-133.  accession  of 
Richelieu,  134.  See  Forcef  Due  de 
La. 

France — Revolution  of  1789 — beneficial 
influence  it  had  upon  the  liberties  of 
Uterature,  li.  240. 

..  M.  Dumont  on,lv.  552.  opinions 
of,  caused  by  the  political  occurrences 
which  had  taken  place  —  sketch  of 
those  incidents,  554-556.  the  revolu- 
tion a  ffreat  blessing  to  mankind,  556, 
657.  National  Assembly  of — their 
ignorance  of  political  knowledge — de- 
^tes  of,  558.  Mr  Burke's  opmion  of 
the  Assembly  as  the  ablest  architect 
of  ruin  the  world  ever  saw,  551). 
the  F^nch,  English,  and  American 
revolutions  contrasted,  559,  561. 
state  of  the  public  mind  at  the  first 
and  second  revolutions — treatment  of 
Charles  X. — life  and  property  of  the 
people,  561,  562.  effects  of  mis. 
rule,  the  cause  of  extremes  in  the 
first  revolution,  564.  causes  of, 
had  beeim  to  operate  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV, — misgovemment  of 
his  Idngdom,  565,  566,  astonbh- 
ment  of  Saint  Simon  at  hearing  that 
kings  existed  for  the  good  of  the 
people,  567,  568.  extraordinary  cha- 
racter of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  568, 
569.  loss  his  early  death  caused  the 
kingdom,  569.  Regency  of  Philip  of 
Orleans — pemidons  administration  of, 

,  569,  570.  Regency  of  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon,  570,  571.  downward  pro- 
gress of  the  monarchy,  571.  unpopu- 
Urity  of  the  aristocracy — ^their  ty- 


ranny, ib,  M.  Turgot's  advice  to  give 
reform,  mocked  at,  ib.  two  errors 
committed  in  plunging  into  the  Ameri- 
can war,  572.  meeting  of  the  States- 
General — ^theur  crude  theories  on  go- 
vernment, 572-574.  Dumont's  picture 
of  the  Assembly,  and  of  Mirabeau, 
574-576. 

France — Revolution  of  1789  —  effect 
which  it  had  on  the  moral  and  religious 
literature  of  the  kingdom,  Ivii.  332-337 . 

Mr  W.  Roscoe  on  the  aspect  of 

affairs  in,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Brissotines,  Iviii.  70,  71. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh's  opinion 


regarding    the  revolution,  Ld.   273- 
278.    See  Mackintosh, 

Thomas  Carlyle's  history  of,  bud. 

411.     See  CarltfU, 

infatuation  of  her  nobility  in 


leaving  it  at  the  revolution  of  1789, 
instead  of  endeavouring  to  stem  it 
with  just  reforms,  Ixxvi.  44, 45.  policy 
of  the  principal  European  powers  to- 
wards, after  the  revolution,  49. 

causes  and  influence  of,  Ixxvi. 


11.  scorn  of  Christianity  displayed 
by  her  soldiers  during  the  reign  of, 
15.  number  of  persons  who  perished 
during  the  revolution  and  the  attend- 
ant wars,  note,  17.  change  of  society 
in  consequence  of,  123-125.  pride 
and  despotism  of  the  old  regime^  125- 
128.  reign  of  terror  described,  1 31- 
145.  constitution  of  1795,  145-147. 
Madame  de  Sevign^'s -account  of  the 
Court  of  Louis  XIV.,  227-229.  Sec 
Alison  and  Bertyer. 
Revolution  of  1830,  lii.  1.    in- 


fluence it  is  calculated  to  exert,  1. 
its  ministry,  at  the  time,  considered,  3. 
**  measures,  not  men,"  the  then  cry  of 
the  ministry,  4,  5.  demeanour  of  the 
opposition  after  the  new  elections,  6. 
cnaracter  the  royal  family  and  its 
minbters  then  displayed,  7.  aboli- 
tion of  the  constitution  by  ordinances 
of  the  ministry,  8, 9.  resistance  against, 
by  the  people,  9.  defence  of  Paris  by 
the  populace,  and  defeat  of  the  govern- 
ment troops,  9, 10.  moderation  of  the 
Parisians  m  their  victory,  10, 1 1.  su- 
periority of  her  people  over  the  British, 
11.  reflections  sup^ratedbv  the  crisis  of 
1830, 12.  beneficial  tendency  of  the 
moderation  then  displayed,  13.  effect 
of  this  on  the  stability  of  the  new  govern- 
ment, ib.  constitutional  arrangement 
in  regard  to  its  elective  franchise,  14. 
necessity  for  arming    the  executive 
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authority  with  sufficient  powers,  ib. 
the  abolition  of  the  nobilitj  even  for 
life,  more  in  fayour  of  the  crown  than 
of  the  people,  14, 15.  constitution  of 
the  national  guard  considered,  15, 
16.  restraints  upon  the  Royal  autho- 
rity, 16, 17.  part  which  the  British 
government  took  during  these  events, 
17-20.  reception  which  Charles  X.  re- 
ceived in  Great  Britain,  21, 22.  effect 
of  the  Revolution  on  the  liberties  of 
Europe,  23, 24.  and  on  those  of  Great 
Britain,  24,  25. 

France  (Revolution  of  1830),  as  viewed  at 
the  time.  Hi.  269,  270.  power  of  the 
people  against  regular  troops,  270. 

■  the  peace  of  Europe  and  of  good 

government  staked  on  the  stability  of 
the  throne  of  Louis  Philippe,  Ivi.  487. 
good  understanding  between  Britain 
and,  487,  488.  foreign  poUcy  o£i 
towards  the  Poles  and  the  Italians,  in 
encouraging  them  to  insurrection,  and 
then  leaving  them  to  their  fate,  488. 
domestic  policy  of— character  of  the 
people,  489.  conse(^uences  of  the 
three  days,  ib.  invention  of  the  word 
"  doctrinaire,"  and  its  meaning,  490. 
three  great  classes  the  population  of 
France  is  divided  into,  491.  policy 
of  the  government  to  keep  the  peace 
between  these  extreme  parties,  492. 
M.  Sarrans  on  the  impracticability  of 
establishing  a  repubbc  in,  493,  494. 
views  of  President  Jefferson,  of  Ameri- 
ca, on  a  republic  for,  497,  498. 

(Statistics),  her  commercial  con 


nection  with  Great  Britain  from  1830 
to  1833,  Iviii.  217,  218. 

Moral  and  intellectual  statistics 


of,  Ixix.  49.  value  of  statistical  in- 
formation stated  in  a  tabular  form,  50- 
54.  stature  and  constitution  of  the  in- 
habitants  in  the  various  departments, 
54, 55.  D'Angeville's  work  on  thestatis- 
tics  of  France,  ib.  education  in  con- 
nection with  crime,  56,  57.  offences  in 
populous  and  wealthy  districts,  58. 
effects  of  smugglii\g,  ib.  proportion 
of  acquittals  to  convictions,  ib.  ille- 
gitimate births  and  foundlings,  59. 
Normandy  and  Breton  peasantry  con- 
trasted, t6.  accumulation  of  capital 
and  increase  of  population  tend  to  in- 
tellectualise  society,  59,  60.  influence 
of  national  character  in  retaining  its 
type  even  when  intermixed  with  other 
races',  60-62.  causes  which  have  oper- 
ated to  arrest  civilisation  in  the  south 
of  France,  62-67.  e^^amination  of  the 


character  of  the  inhabitants  in  the 
various  subdivisions  of  the  kingdom, 

68.  Normandy,  ib.    Picardy,  Artois, 

69.  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  69,  70. 
eastern  parts  of  Burgundy  and  Franche 
Comte,  70.  Britanny,  70,  71.  An- 
jou.  Main,  and  La  Vend^,  71.  cen- 
tral region  of  Southern  France,  71, 
72.  Gascony,  72.  Pyrenees,  ib.  Pro- 
ven9e,  Languedoc,  72,  73.  Corsica, 
73. 

France  (Tariff),  influence  of  her  famous 
tariff  of  1664  in  promoting  her  com- 
merce and  navigation,  li.  434. 

the  supposed  flourishing  condi- 
tion of  the  cotton  manufactures  in,  Iv. 
432.  quantity  of  cotton  wool  con- 
sumed in,  from  1822  to  1826,  432. 
dutv  on  its  wines  by  Britain,  435.  her 
trade  would  be  increased  by  repealing 
the  duty  on  British  goods,  436. 

its  commercial  spirit  destroyed 


by  its  fiscal  regulations,  Ivi.  327.  rapid 
advance  it  has  made  since  the  revolu- 
tion of  1830,  328. 

report  of  the  French  and  British 


commissioners  on  the  commercial  re- 
lations between  it  and  Great  Britain, 
lix.  182.  close  relationship  which 
ought  to  exist  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, 183.  causes  of  the  jealousy  be- 
tween them,  183,  184.  value  of  the 
articles  exported  from  Britain  to  it,  in 
1832,  ib.  commissioners  appointed 
by  both  kingdoms  to  inquire  into  their 
commercial  relations,  184,  185.  in- 
jury done  to,  by  the  prohibition  against 
the  importation  of  iron  and  cotton, 
185-187.  has  doubled  the  price  of  its 
wood-fuel,  188.  foreign. demand  for 
French  wines  rapidly  decreasing  on 
account  of  the  duties,  189.  extracts 
from  a  petition  laid  before  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  190,  191.  smuggling 
carried  to  a  great  extent  in,  by  means 
of  dogs,  192, 193.  British  Juty  on 
brandy,  exorbitantly  high — its  reduc- 
tion would  be  beneficial  to  both  king- 
doms, 194, 195. 

Trade  and  Monetary  System  of. 


considered,  Ixxviii.    1-47.    See  Free 
Trade  and  Gold, 

(Weights  and  Measures),  scan- 


dalous diversity  of  the  old  weights  and 

measures  in  the  different  provinces 

of,  Ixxvii.  250.     steps  taken  by  the 

government  for  the  measurement  of 

the  Arc,  251-260.     Sec  Weights  and 

Measures. 

Women  of,  not  now  treated  with 
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the  refined  politeness  of  a  former  age, 
lixvii.  147. 
France — great  scientific  progress  made  in 
the  lighting  of  its  lighthouses,  Ivii. 

174.  cause  of  this  success,  t&.  consti- 
tution of  its  board  for  sea   lights, 

175.  applied  Sir  David  Brewster's 
discoYcnes  in  optics  with  success,  ib. 

(and  England),  inferiority  of 

the  former,  compared  with  the  latter, 
in  arts,  ctistoms,  and  opinions,  li.  225. 
influence  which  the  dramatic  literature 
of  England  has  exerted  upon  that  of 
France,  225. 

Compared  in   regard  to  their 


poetry.  In.  237-239. 

Spirit  of  society  in,  lii.    374. 


distinction  of  fashions,  375.  has  a 
greater  enthusiasm  for  genius  than 
England  has,  377.  high  station  her 
literary  men  occupy,  382,  383.  See 
Society  in  England  and  France, 

and  the  East,  bndi.  529.    her 

policy  towards  Mehemet  Ali,  532.  See 
Turkish  Empire, 

Strong  resemblance  between  the 


national  character  of  her  people  and 
those  of  Ireland,  Ixxix.  17. 

and  Russia — effect  of  an  alliance 


between,  Ixxix.  396. 

Franche  Compte  (47*  10'  N.,  6\(y 
E.),  character  of  its  inhabitants,  Ixix. 
70. 

Franchise  (Elective),  difficulties  which 
beset  the  organisation  of,  in  Ireland, 
Ixxx.  504-506. 

Francis  I.  of  France  (1494-1547),  his 
persecutions  in  endeavouring  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  Ixiii. 
14. 

(Sir  Philip,  1740-1818),  his  re- 
monstrance with  Lord  Brougham,  for 
the  hitter's  attack  on  Wilkes's  charac- 
ter in  the  House  of  Commons,  illus- 
trative of  the  authorship  of  Junius, 
noUf  Ixx.  108. 

eloquence  and  information  o^ 


Ixxiv.  183.  considered  as  the  author 
of  the  Letters  of  Junius,  183-185. 
duel  with  Warren  Hastings,  205. 
attack  on  Warren  Hastings'  adminis- 
tration of  India  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 231.     See  Hastings, 

Frandflcan  orders — ^their  rise,  career, 
and  character,  Ixxix.  33-35. 

Francis  (Father),  third  general  of  the 
ordo*  of  the  Jesuits,  bar.  348.  See 
Bcr^, 

Francis  de  Sales  (Saint,  1567-1622), 
his  great  practical  precepts,  Ixxix. 


34.    career  and  character  of  his  early 
followers,  ib, 

Fran9ais  Qes),  Peint  par  eux  m^mes, 
Ixxviii.  114.     See  Parisian  Morals. 

Frank  (Mr),  his  report  on  the  early  de- 
terioration of  the  physical  condition 
of  the  children  employed  in  mines  in 
the  east  of  Scotland,  Ixxix.  136. 

Frank-pledging— -law  o^  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  Iv.  320. 

FranUin  (Benjamin,  1706-1790),  formed 
one  of  the  committee  who  drew  up 
the  Declaration  of  the  United  Stated 
Independence  of  May  1776,  Ixvi.  166. 
humorous  and  characteristic  apologue 
by,  169.  conduct  in  Congress,  173. 
joint-envoy  to  France,  1 74. 

his  experiment  in  bringing  down 

lightning,  Ixxx.  455.     his  apphcation 
of  conductors  to  buildings,  456. 

(Temple),  insinuation  against. 


that  he  had  sold  part  of  his  grandfa- 
ther's (Dr  Franklin)  memoirs  to  the 
British  government,  li.  503. 

Fraser  (Bishop  of  St  Andrews),  his 
character  unjustly  treated  by  the  his- 
torians of  Sa)tland,  Ixvi.  41. 

Fratres  Hieron^rmici — association  of, 
noticed,  note,  liii.  183. 

Fraunhofer  (Joseph  Von,  1787-1826), 
his  discovery  of  a  composition  of  flint 
glass  for  the  construction  of  Achroma- 
tic object-glasses,  li.  88. 

Frederic  II.  (sumamed  the  Great,  of 
Prussia,  1712-1 786),  Ixxv.  48.  sketch 
of  his  grandfather,  219.  of  his  father 
(Frederic  William),  219.  treatment 
of,  till  his  25th  vear,  221-223.  his 
abode  at  Rheinsberg— pursuits  and 
amusements,  223.  education  and 
abilities  of,  224.  partiality  for  the 
French  language,  225,  226.  corres- 
pondence with  Voltaire,  226.  suc- 
ceeds his  father,  227.  accession  of 
Maria  Theresa  to  the  throne  of  Aus- 
tria under  the  Pragmatic  sanction, 
229.  Frederic  invades  Silesia  without 
apprising  the  Queen  ofHungary  (Maria 
Theresa)  of  his  design,  230.  evils  pro- 
duced in  Europe  by  this  step,  232.  his 
first  battle  at  Mofwitz,  233.  state  of 
Europe  till  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  238.  his  character — slavish 
application  to  public  business  which 
he  dispUyed,  238-242.  vices  of  his 
administration,  242,  243.  sketch  of 
his  associates — manner  he  spent  his 
time  with  them  at  Potsdam,  243-247. 
eccentric  friendship  with,  and  treat- 
ment of,  Voltaire,  249-264.      (See 
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foliairt.)  policy  of  the  Austrian 
Court,  254.  pobct  of  France,  265- 
258.  cMlition  of  the  great  Earopean 
powen  against  Flrederic,  258.  posi- 
tion of  Frederic,  259-261.  disputes 
between  France  and  England,  261. 
the  seven  j  ears'  war — battle  of 
Prague,  263,264.  battle  of  Kolin,  204, 
26S.  state  of  Frederic's  mind  at  this 
time,  266,  266.  reconciliation  with 
Voltaire,  266-298.  battle  of  Leuthen, 
£69.  hijk  position  this  victorj  placed 
him  in,  270,  271.  enthusiasm  of 
England  in  bia  favour,  271,  272.  sur- 
prised and  defeated  at  Hoch-kirchen, 
273  conduct  of  Pope  Benedict  XIV., 
275.  his  defeat  at  Kunersdorf,  276. 
campaiim  of  1700, 277,  278.  policy  of 
Engls^  after  the  death  of  Pitt,  278, 
270. — of  Emperor  Paul  of  Russia, 
279  peace  of  Hubertsburg,  280. 
appalling  slate  of  Prussia,  280,  261. 
Frederic  II. — his  thorough  knowledge  of 
Frencb,  and  jet  could  not  compose 
it  without  comnutting  errors,  Ixxviii. 
206. 

. William  in.  (King  of  Prussia, 

1770-1840),  bis  polilical  timidity,  and 
humiliations  he  endured  from  Napo- 
leon at  Tilsit,  in  1807,  Ixxvi.  50. 
Freedom  and  the  Will — remarks  on  the 
Tiews  held  by  James  Douglas,  Esq.  of 
Cavers,  on  the  subject,  Itljl  381-383. 
Freeholder  (The),  by  AddiBon— must  be 
entitled  to  the  first  ^lace  among  his 
political  works,  Izxriii.  247,  248. 
Free  Masonrj^institution  of,  and   in- 
fluence which  tbesociety  had  in  keep- 
ing up  the   knowledge  of  the   pure 
gothic  style  of  architecture,  Ixix.  96- 
103. 
Freemen — should  not  have  possessed  the 
ri^ht  of  voting  under  the  Reform  Bill, 
In.  546,     bribery  this  led  to  at  the 
election  of  1833,  547,  548. 
Free-thinkers  of  the  eighteenth  century 

in  England,  Ixvii.  600. 
Free-thinking,  common  in  the  le^  of 
Charles  II.,  Isviii,  186. 

Erasmus's  treatise  on,  Ixviii. 

304. 
Free  trade^on  the  probable  influence 
of,  on  the  manufactures  of  India,  noU, 
li.  266-269. 

inculcated  by 
3U.  40. 
in  in  itsfiii 
chants,  Ixxviii. 
in  comroendal 
y  to  individuals 


at  the  time,  6.  progreaa  of  commer- 
cial reform,  6,  7.  position  of  the 
Whig  and  Tory  governments  in  re- 
gard to  A-eedom  of  trade,  7.  6.  Col, 
Torrens'  predictions  that  the  greatest 
evils  will  result  to  Great  Britain  from 
freedom  in  trade,  8, 9.  bb  propositions 
stated,  9-12.  influence  of  commercial 
ri'strictions  on  the  productiveness  of 
labour,  12-16.  value  of  the  precious 
metals  decided  by  the  cost  of  their 
production,  16-28.  (See  Go W.)  re- 
sults which  would  ensue  to  both 
countriex,  if  a  change  in  the  French 
commercial  code  should  suddenly  di- 
minish by  one-half  Great  Britain's 
exports  to  France,  29-33.  declared 
values  of  British  and  Irish  produce 
and  manu&ctures  exported  during  the 
lost  fifteen  years,  ending  with  1841, 
33,  34.  probable  result  if  England 
wss  to  impose  additional  duties  on 
French  commodities,  34,  36.  the 
principles  on  which  international  ex- 
change depends — the  term  "  cost  of 
production"  explained,  .^7-41.  Britain 
would  be  a  gainer  by  having  retalia- 
tory duties  abolished,  and  levying 
duties  only  for  the  purposes  of  re- 
venue, 41-44.  British  tans' compared 
with  that  of  France,  44-46.  condi- 
tion of  Britain,  46,  4T- 
Frencb  Revolutions  of  1789  and  1830. 
Bee  France. 

Convention,  and  Committee  of 

Public  Safety — virtue  of,  most  severely 
tried,  Ixzix.  276.  their  first  proceed- 
ings unanimous,  292,  their  abolish- 
ment of  royalty  by  acclamation,  292, 
292.  appomtment  of  a  committee  of 
twenty-one  to  examine  into  the  con- 
duct of  Billaud,  CoUot,  and  Bar^re, 
328.  order  of  the  convention  regard- 
ing their  imprisonment  executed,  330. 
See  Barire. 
Freret — his  refiitation  of  the  theory  of 
Adrian  de  Valois  and  other  writer^ 
that  the  kings  of  the  Merovingian 
dynasty  were  Bourbons,  Ixiiii.  88. 
Fresco  paintings  of  the  Etruriana — de- 
scriptions of,  Iiiiii.  136-138.  re- 
ligious belief  of  the  people  as  delineat- 
ed in  them,  138-143.  See  EtniHa. 
Fresnel  (Augustine  John,  1788-1827), 
"  Mcmoire  sur  un  Novean  Systeme 
d'Eclairagedes  PhareB,par,"  Ivii,  169, 
on  the  application  of  lenses  to  the  il- 
luminating of  lighthouses,  note,  184. 
on  the  compustive  efl'ectB  of  lenses 
and  reflectore,  187.    See  Liglithotum. 
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JtVesnel  (Augustine  John),  results  of  hb 
experiments  todetennine  the  bnUiancy 
of  the  lights  given  by  hammered  reflec- 
tors and  those  bj  revolving  lenses,  Ixi. 
236-238. 

Friction — considered  as  a  separate  pro- 
perty of  matter,  Iviii.  456. 

Friendly  Advice  to  the  Lords  on  the  Re- 
form Bill — a  tract,  liii.  478.  sketch 
of  the  general  election  of  1830,  quoted, 
486-488. 

Fries  (Professor),  his  testimony  that  the 
laws  of  Providence  are  not  to  be  de- 
cided hj  physical  or  mathematical 
laws,  Ixii.  450. 

Frieaknd  (63*  0'  N.,  6'  65'  E),  destruc- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  under  the  pretext  of 
their  being  sorcerers,  Ixxx.  241,  242. 

Frigates  (American),  their  great  su- 
periority over  those  of  the  British 
navy,  in  1812,  Ixxi.  133-146. 

Prisons — inhabitants  of  Friesland,  Ixxx. 

241.  wise  in  their  government,  241, 

242.  accused  as  sorcerers,  242.    their 
miserable  fate,  ib. 

Frith,  or  Fryth  (John),  condemned  and 
burned  at  Smithfield,  in  1533,  for 
denying  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  liv.  321. 

Frog — adaptation  of  its  tongue  for  seiz- 
ing its  prey,  Ix.  170. 

Froissart  (Jean,  or  John,  1337,  d.  about 
1402),  simple  yet  chivalrous  style  of 
his  writings,  Ixxvi.  9, 10. 

Fromodus—his  misconception  of  the 
faculty  of  memory,  note,  lii.  164,  165. 

Frost  (John),  trial  of,  for  high  treason, 
at  Monmouth,  in  1839»  Ixxvi.  353- 
365. 

Froude  (Rev.  Richard  Hurrell),  remains 
of,  Ixvii.  500.  sketch  of  the  gene- 
ral basis  of  his  mind,  and  diaracter  of 
his  writings,  525-535. 

his  regard  for  the  things  of  this 

life,  while  langiushing  after  the  asceti- 
cism of  one  more  catholic,  note,  Ixxx. 
368. 

Fry  (Mrs  Elizabeth),  poetic  portrait  of, 
Iviii.  309. 

Fttcgo  (Terra  del),  account  of  the 
natives  of,  taken  to  Liondon,  Ixix.  474, 
475.     Sec  Patagonia. 

Fueroe  of  Castile  and  Arragon,  Ixviii. 
380,  381. 

Fugger — wealth  of,  and  entertainment 
he  gave  to  Charl^  V.  of  Spain,  li. 
423. 

Fuller  (Dr  Thomas,  1606-1661),  life  and 
writings  of,  Izxiv.  328.     justice  has 


hardly  been  dealt  to  his  memory,  329. 
sketch  of  the  principal  events  of  his 
life,  330-334.  his  imaginative  and 
suggestive  faculty  most  active  and 
boundless,  334-336.  specimen  of, 
336.  analysis  of  his  wit,  with  ex- 
amples, 336-344.  his  views  on 
jesting  and  gravity,  344.  suggests 
miages  of  great  beauty,  and  of 
true  poetic  quality,  344,  345.  may 
be  considered  the  type  of  that  class  of 
rehgious  writers,  termed  quaint — 
meaning  of  the  phrase,  345-348.  his 
style  free  from  Latinism,  348.  his 
*'  Essay  on  Tombs,''  quoted,  349,  350. 
also  on  "Fancy,"  350-352.  analysis 
of  his  historical  style,  352-356.  his 
moral  and  religious  character  attrac- 
tive, and  free  from  the  austerity  and 
rigour  of  his  times,  356.  rather  fond 
of  flattering,  357.  prodigies  related 
of  his  memory,  357,  358.  Charles 
Lamb's  opinion  of  him,  358. 

Fuller  (Dr  Thomas),  his  character  of 
Andrew  Marvell's  father,  Ixxix.  68. 

FuUerton  (Lady  Qeorgiana),  her  tale  of 
Ellen  Middleton,  Ixxx.  199.  See 
Middleton,  Ellen. 

Fundah,  on  the  river  Quorra  (8*  25'  N., 
7'  50'  E.),  reception  of  Mr  Laird  by 
the  sovereign  o^  in  1833,  Ixvi.  345, 
346.  size,  population,  and  industry 
of  it,  347. 

Trade  it  carries  on,  Ixxii.  466. 

Fund-holders — the  greater  number  of, 
are  possessed  of  lender  means,  Ivii. 
150, 151. 

Funds  (Spanish^  effect  of  General 
Valdez's  defeat  on,  in  the  Carios  war, 
Ixiii.  480. 

Fungi — the  excretory  matter  of,  cauieis 
the  formation  of  fairy-rings,  Ix.  168- 
170. 

Furnaces  for  locomotives — their  con- 
struction, Ivi.  122.     SeeBoilerB. 

Fuseli,  or  Fuessli  (Henry,  1741-1825), 
hfe  of,  by  himself,  and  writings  of, 
edited  by  John  Knowles,  liv.  159. 
necessity  for  such  a  work,  159,  160. 
in  his  early  Hfe  manifested  a  predilec- 
tion for  drawing,  1 60.  subjects  he  chose 
for  his  sketches,  160.  his  theological 
studies,  and  entry  into  holy  orders, 

160,  161.  Lavater  and  he  accuse  the 
high  land-bailiff,  Grebel,  of  oppression, 

161.  this  sustained ;  but  he  had  to 
leave  Zurich,  162.  places  he  visited 
before  he  arrived  in  England  in  1763, 
ib.  literary  avocations,  and  introduc- 
tion to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  162, 163. 
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applies  himself  to  drawing  and  oil- 
colouring,  163.  proceeds  to  Rome — 
bis  studies  there,  ib,  pictures  he 
painted  after  his  return  to  England, 
164.  his  literary  pursuits,  and  flirta- 
tion with  Mary  Woolstancroft,  ib, 
conomences  his  ma^ificent  gallery  of 
pictures  from  Milton,  165.  their 
general  characteristics,  165,  166. 
elected  keeper  of  the  Royal  Academy 

167.  his  sarcastic  reply  to  Northcote 
and  Opie,  ib,  appointed  professor  of 
painting  to  the  Academy,  ib,  his 
paintings  at  this  time,  ib,  death  of, 
at  the  advanced  a^e  of  eighty-^ifive, 

168.  state  of  art  m  England  at  the 
time  he  appeared  as  a  painter,  ib. 
styles  of  Reynolds,  Mortimer,  and 
West,  characterised,  168, 169.  inven- 
tive conception  which  his  pictures 
display,  170.  expanded  ideal  scale  of, 
170,  171.  his  great  facility  in  draw- 
ing and  bringing  out  his  ideas  to  the 
mmutest  detail,  171.  characteristics 
of  bis  ideas  and  style  of  composition. 


172, 173.  his  remarks  on  the  style 
of  Julio,  Romano,  Vandyke,  and 
Rembrandt — on  the  subject  of  Samson 
and  Delilah,  174, 175.  considered  as 
a  caricaturist,  175.  imperfect  as  a 
colourist,  175,  176.  yet  nad  the  live- 
liest feeling  of  the  beauty  and  import- 
ance of  colour,  177.  his  observations 
on  the  colouring  of  Titian,  177, 178. 
on  that  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Ra- 
phael, 178-181.  his  criticisms  on 
works  of  art,  181,  182. 

Fuseli  (  Henry  ),his  remarks  on  the  produc- 
tion of  genuine  works  of  art,  bcvii.  391 . 

Fusinieri  (Dr),  his  discoveries  establish 
that  the  origin  of  meteoric  stones  is  in 
our  own  atmosphere,  lix.  169,  170. 

Future  events — prediction  of,  prevented 
the  advance  of  European  civilization, 
Ixxx.  206.  some  of  them  stated,207,208. 

Life — the  realities  of,  absolutely 

impenetrable,  Ixxi.  255. 

State — Luther's  opinion  of  the 


common  views  o^  entertained  among 
christians,  Izviii.  280. 


G 


Gael,  or  Albanick,  native  names  of  the 
Scottish  Highlanders,  Ixvi.  419. 

Gaelic  race — the  foundation  of  the  Irish 
people,  Ixxix.  18. 

and  Celtic — opposite  type  of  cha- 
racter between,  Ixxix.  18, 19. 

Gaika — ^treaty  between  him,  as  chief  of 
the  Caffire  tribes,  and  the  British 
authorities  at  the  Cape  Colony  in 
1817,  btii.  459,  460. 

Galenus  (Claudius,  b.  131,  d.  about  201), 
his  doctrine  of  Humorism,  Iv.  469. 
pernicious  influence  it  had  on  the 
practice  of  medicine,  469,  470. 

Logical  writings  of,  Ivii.  213. 

Galilei  (Galileo,  1564-1642),  biographies 
of,  Ixxx.  166.  birth. and  early  studies 
of,  166,  167.  professorship  he  was 
early  appointed  to,  167.  discovers 
the  construction  of  the  telescope,  167, 
168.  honours  conferred  on  him  in 
consequence  by  the  senate  of  Venice, 
ib,  appointed  mathematician  to  the 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  ib,  interest  the 
Duke  and  his  successors  used  for  his 
welfare,  tb.  degree  of  merit  which 
he  claimed  in  the  invention  of  the 
telescope,  ib,  astronomical  discoveries 
which  rollowed,  1 68, 1 69.  importance 
of,  when  first  obsarved,  169, 170.  value 


of  his  researches  in  physical  science, 
170.  slight  knowledge  he  possessed 
in  mathematics,  ib.  grounds  on  which 
the  gratitude  of  posterity  is  due  to 
him,  171.  considered  as  a  so-called 
martyr  of  science,  ib.  fair  conduct 
of  the  Papal  See  towards  him  in  re- 
gard to  the  theory  of  the  earth's  mo- 
tion, 171,172.  renounces  the  obnoxi- 
ous doctrines,  declared  by  the  church 
to  be  false  and  contrary  to  Scrip- 
ture, 172,  173.  graciously  received 
by  Pope  Urban  Vlll.,  ib,  spirit  with 
which  he  met  this  reception,  174. 
publishes  his  dialogues,  174, 175.  re- 
ceived the  license  to  publish  in  an  un- 
.  fair  way,  175.  effect  produced  by  the 
publication  of  the  dialogues  through- 
out Europe,  t6.  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  Inquisition  at  Rome,  ib, 
result  of  the  trial,  175,  176.  again 
abjures  his  doctrines,  176.  his  con- 
duct considered,  176,  177.  was  he 
put  to  the  torture  at  his  trial,  as  al- 
leged by  Libri?  177,  178.  latter 
years  of  his  life,  178.  personal, 
moral,  and  scientific  character  of,  179. 
Galilei  (Galileo),  his  **  Systema  Cosmi- 
cum" — account  of,  the  cause  of  hii 
condemnation,  IxvL  128. 
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Chdileo  and  Copernicus— different  man- 
ner in  which  their  discoveries  were 
received,  Ixvi.  127. 

Gall  (Dr  Franz  Josenh,  1757-1828), 
the  phrenologist,  tricKed  bj  the  King 
of  Prussia,  Ixix.  57. 

Sketch  of,  while  at  Paris,  Ixxviii. 

52,64. 

Galla— nation  in  Abyssinia,  Ixxx.  64. 
their  country  fertile  and  beautiful,  t6. 
an  agricultural  and  pastoral  people, 

64,  65.     as  a  race  the  first  in  Africa, 

65.  consider  themselves  as  descended 
from  the  Ten  Tribes,  (5.  See  2I  bynsinia. 

Galleons  (Spanish),  refuge  they  took  in 
the  harbour  of  Yigo  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  of  the  succession  in 
Spain,  Ivi.  520.  attacked  by  the  allied 
forces,  and  taken — amount  of  the  trea- 
sure seized,  520. 

Gallons— principle  on  which  the  stand- 
ard  measure  of,  should  be  regulated, 
Ixxvii.  235.  See  WetghUtLn^di  Measures. 

GaUienus  (Emperor  Publius  Licinius, 
about  233-268),  his  edict  of  toleration 
in  favour  of  the  Christians,  Ixii.  148. 

Gait  (John,  1779-1839),  his  Life  of  Lord 
Byron,  noticed,  lii.  228. 

Galway  (Lord),  his  military  character 
— battle  of  Almanza,  and  defeat  of, 
in  the  Spanish  war  of  succession, 
IvL  531. 

Game  Laws — ^bill  to  amend  the,  liii.  43. 
influence  of  those  laws  in  degrading 
the  peasantry,  60.  provisions  of  the 
bill,  60,  61.  preserves  for  game  an 
overpowering  temptation  to  poaching, 
61. 

The  new,  liv.  277.  true  princi- 
ple of  a  legal  title  in  game  is  that  of 
qualified  property,  278.  the  new 
statute  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  com- 
promise between  landlord  and  tenant, 
t6.  inconsistencies  of,  note^  279-281. 
two  causes  which  have  combined  to 
keep  the  principle,  that  property  in 
game  arises  r<U%oiie  solij  in  the  back- 

Sound,  281.  prerogative  over,  by 
e  Kings  of  England,  arose  under 
the  Forest  Law,  284,  285.  hints  on 
the  management  of  the  Woods  and 
Forests,  285.  nuisance  of  Cran- 
boume  chase,  iJb.  perplexity  in  the 
laws  relating  to  property  in  animals, 
286-290.  acts  as  to  the  sale  of  game, 
291,  292.  reasons  assigned  for  the 
laws,  293.  prohibiting  martial  exer- 
dses  in  relation  to  game,  293-295. 
when  the  sale  of,  first  commenced, 
295.      disqualifying     acts    against, 


296.  infiringement  of,  both  by  peere 
and  peasantry — ^poaching,  297,  298. 
amusement  of  the  sport,  298.  com- 
parison between  the  old  and  new  laws, 
299,  300.  facility  in  sporting  for 
wild  fowl  and  fish,  300-302.  the 
new  game  act  appears  to  be,  in  point 
of  fact,  only  a  recurrence  to  the  pre- 
cedent of  the  common  law,  302. 
state  of  the  laws  of  sporting  in  Scot- 
land before  1809,  w,  progress  of 
the  cultivation  of  land  in  England — 
on  the  laws  regarding  game,  303. 
laws  of  France  and  Holland  regarding, 
305.  privilege  of  free  chase  to  the 
citizens  of  London,  ib,  arrangements 
necessary  for  the  proper  working  of  the 
act,  308.  propriety  of  allowing  the  far- 
mer a  share  in  the  game  to  identify  his 
interest  with  that  of  the  landlord,  309. 
price  of  game  in  London,  note,  310. 
landed  proprietors  must  contrive  to 
supply  the  market  with  same  on  such 
terms  as  will  drive  poachers  from  it, 
310,311. 

Gamin  de  Paris  (The),  analysis  of  his 
character,  Ixxviii.  139-141. 

Gaming — progress  and  decline  of,  at  the 
end  of  the  last  and  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  Ixxx.  34.  Watier's 
club  in  Piccadilly,  and  supporters, 
35,  36.  Crockford's,  36,  37.  neces- 
sity for  the  public  interfering,  37. 

Gang-robbing  in  India  —  remarks  on 
its  suppression,  liii.  458. 

Garbett  (Rev.  James),  his  letter,  entitled 
"  Dr  Pusey  and  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford,"— remarks  on,  kxx.  309,  and 
333,334. 

Gamier  (Marquis  of),  remarks  of,  in  his 
**  Uistoire  des  Monnaies,"  on  the  value 
of  money  stated  in  the  Classics,  Iv.  43. 

His  observations  on  the  relief 

necessaiy  for  the  poor,  lix.  241. 

Garrick  (David,  1716-1779),  his  fre- 
quent visits  at  Dr  Bume/s,  Ixxvi. 
527.  inimitable  power  of  mimicry 
he  possessed,  560. 

Quin*s  pun  on,  when  Garrick  was 

playing  Othello,  Ixxx.  6. 

Gascogne  (W.),  inventor  of  the  micro- 
meter, about  1641,  Ixxviii.  410. 

Gaskin  (Mr),  merits  of,  as  an  astrono- 
mer and  maker  of  first  rate  telescopes, 
note,  Ixix.  24. 

Gas — superioritj  and  cheapness  of^  for 
the  illumination  of  lightnouses,  Ivii. 
180.  foreign  lighthouses  where  it  is 
used,  190.  hostility  of  the  Trinity 
Board  to,  191. 
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Gas — PaiHament  sbould  reserre  to  itself 
the  power  to  control  the  charges  in 
towns  for,  bdii.  441. 

Gases — ^their  effect  on  respiration,  as 
discoyered  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy, 
Ixiii.  110,  111.. 

Gascony  (43'  46'  N.,  ©•  0'  0"),  charac- 
ter of  its  inhabitants,  box.  72. 

Gassendi  (Pierre,  1592-1655),  his  cha- 
racter  of  Bacon's  philosophy,  Ivi.  35. 

^— ^  as  quoted  by  Sorbiere,  on  the 
inutility  of  mathematics  for  strength, 
in^  the  higher  powers  of  the  mmd, 
bm.  437,  438. 

Memoirs  of  Tycho  Brah^,  by, 


characterised,  Ixxx.  180. 

Gau  (F.  C),  *'  Antiquity  de  la  Nubie, 
ou  Monumens  in  ^ts  des  bords  du  Nil, 
situ^  entre  la  premiere  et  la  seconde 
Cataracte,  par,^'  k.  297.    See  Nubia, 

Gauls — ^union  between  the  leaders  and 
followers  of,  Ixxiz.  19. 

Gautier — employed  as  agent  by  Queen 
Anne's  ministry  for  restoring  the  Pre- 
tender to  the  throne,  bdi.  13.  his 
correspondence  with  the  French  minis- 
ter Torcy,  and  Lord  Oxford,  13-27. 
See  Bolingbroke  and  Pretender, 

, Information  he  possessed  of  the 

most  secret  affairs  in  Queen  Anne's 
reign,  Ixii.  12.  his  high  character  as  a 
politician,  13. 

Gawler  (Colonel),  his  profuse  expendi- 
ture of  public  money  on  the  colony  of 
South  Austria,  when  he  was  goyemor, 
Ixxv.  156161. 

Gay  (John,  1688-1732),  his  interview 
with  Ad^son  at  Holland  House,  when 
the  latter  was  on  his  deathbed,  Ixxviii. 

.  268,  259. 

Q^nt  (Glacier  du),  Tclodty  of  the  sides 
and  centre  of,  Ixxx.  145. 

Geber  (John,  of  the  ninth  century),  the 
real  founder  of  alchymy,  Ixxx.  212. 
out  of  his  five  hundred  treatises 
on  the  science,  only  one  preserved,  ib, 
his  disciples  numerous  and  famous, 
id.  introduction  of  alchymy  to 
Europe,  212,  213. 

Gee  (Joshua,  living  1730),  on  the  mer- 
cantile system,  Ixxviii.  4,  5. 

Oell  (Sir  William,  1777-1836),  two 
letters  quoted  from  the  Diary  of 
George  tv.  as  being  written  by  him, 
Ixvii.  75,  76.    character  of,  76,  77. 

General  Biography — edited  by  Dr  John 
Aikin,  Ixiri.  239.  composition  of  the 
book,  670. 

-. Ejection,  and  the  ministry  of 

'  lii.  261.   See  Election^  General . 


Generalization  —  Dr  Thomas  Brown's 
doctrine  of,  not  original,  note,  lii.  169. 

design  of  the  faculty  of,  Uv.  164, 

165. 

Geneva  (46*  15'  N.,  6*  10'  E.),  preser- 
vation of  the  central  tower  of  its 
cathedral  from  lightning,  note,  Ixxx. 
453,  454. 

Gin — history  of  the  duties  on,  at 

various  periods,  and  effects  thereof  on 
itd  consumption,  and  revenue  from  it, 
li.  219,  220. 

Influence  which  the  high  duties 


on,  have  in  lowering  the  demand,  IviL 
443.     See  Brandt/. 

Genius — a  man  of  original  genius  has 
great  difficulty  in  conveying  ideas  from 
one  language  to  another.  In.  247. 
comparisons  to  aid  the  illustration, 
248-262. 

remarks  on  what  effects  educa- 
tion will  have  on,  Iv.  340-344. 

ever  distinguished  by  a  peculiar 


craving  and  seeking  after  higher  per- 
fection, Ixi.  129. 

influence  of,  in  gathering  together 


thoughts,  and  leading  to  anuogies, 
Ixii.  75. 

to  what  cause  can  it  be  assigned  ? 


bdi.  297-300. 

and  taste — ^but  one  faculty,  but 


differ  fa  to  outward  manifestation,  liv. 

43. 
Genovesi  (Antonio,  1712-1769),  on  the 

theory  of  ideas,  lii.  195. 
Genuineness — difference  between,  and 

authenticity,  li.  352. 
Genoa  (44*  30^  N.,  8*  66'  E.),  picture  of 

its  appearance  in  1829-30,  Ix.  128, 

129. 

'  appearance  of  the  city,  Ixxviii. 

209. 
Gentili  (General),  reason  he  stated  to 

Sir  John  Moore  for  not  making  a  sally 

at  the  siege  of  Bastia  in  Corsica,  lix.  8. 
Geography — ^important  additions  made 

to  the  knowledge  of,  by  Captain  Sir 

George  Back's  expedition  to  the  Arctic 

regions,  bdii.  314.   and  by  Lieutenant 

Smyth's  expeditions  from  Lima  to 

Para,  418,  419. 

^ancient),  of  Africa,  Ixvi.  327. 

Geo^phical  Distribution  of  animals, 

lih.  358.     See  Animale. 


peculiarities — a  most  powerftil 

influence  on  the  formation  of  national 
character,  Ixxix.  20. 

Society  of  London — Transac- 


tions of,  lii.  43.     See  Geology, 
Geology — the  science  which  attempts  to 
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gire  the  age  of  the  solar  Rjstem,  Hi. 

43.  Liehman  established  the  great 
distinction  between  the  primarj  and 
secondary  rock,  44.  Werner  on  the 
relatiye  position  of  rocks,  ib.  advan- 
tage denved  from  the  opinions  which 
the  Wemerian  and  Huttonian  scholars 
have  had  on  the  progress  of  the  science, 

44,  45.  investigations  of  Mr  Smith 
by  means  of  fossil  remains  found 
in  the  various  stratas  of  rocks,  46, 46. 
his  views  pursued  by  the  Geological 
Society  of  London,  46,  47.  form  of 
the  eurth,  48.  temperature  of,  49- 
52.  rocks  of  which  tne  earth  is  com- 
posed, 53.  primary  rocks,  ib.  their 
six  different  formations  described,  53- 
57.  secondary  formation  of  rocks, 
57-59.  the  horizontal  secondary  for- 
mation, 59-61.  beds  lying  above 
the  chalk,  and  only  recognisable  by 
the  fossils  they  contain,  61.  the  dilu- 
vial deposits,  ib.  those  denominated 
the  alluvial,  i5.  fossil  vegetable  remains 
found  in  the  various  formations,  61, 63. 
four  different  changes  vegetables  must 
have  undergone  on  this  ^obe,  68.  ani- 
mal remains  found  in  the  various  stra- 
tas,  63-69.  formation  of  porphyry  and 
trap  rocks,  70, 71.  prodigious  altera- 
tion of  the  ^urth  since  first  formed, 
by  the  action  of  heat,  71,  72.  pro- 
bable vast  age  of  the  earth,  72. 

Geology — example  which  the  science  of- 
fers of  the  successful  application  of  the 
hypothesis  of  uniform  causation,  lii. 
396,  397. 

and  Mineralo^  considered  with 

reference  to  natural  theology,  by  the 
Rev.  William  Buckknd,  Ixv.  1.  liffht 
which  the  discovery  of  geology  has 
thrown  on  the  early  history  of  man, 
2.  religious  prejudices  against,  4. 
Button's  theory  of  the  earth,  4-7. 
Scripture  appealed  toby  his  opponents, 
7-10.  Rev.  Dr  Knox's  attack  on  Sir 
John  Leslie,  9.  character  of  Profes- 
sor Playfair,  10,  11.  of  Sir  James 
Hall,  1 1 .  Geological  Society  of  Lon- 
don, 11, 12.  important  discoveries  by 
Cuvier,  12, 13.  character  of  Dr  Buck- 
land's  wotk,  14,  15.  consistency  of 
geological  discoveries  with  revelation, 
15-17.  inorganic  structiire  of  the 
globe— changes  it  has  undergone,  17- 
20.  transition  rocks,  fossil  remains 
in,  20,  21.  secondary  strata,  21,  22. 
condition  of  animal  life  during  its  de- 
position, 22, 23.  strata  of  the  tertiary 
rocks,  and  the  fossil  remains  they  con- 


tain, 23,  24.  general  view  of  fossil 
organic  remains,  24, 25.  Ehrenberg's 
discoveries  of  fossil  animalcules,  25, 
26.  animals  have  been  destroyed  by 
some  great  and  sudden  cause,  26. 
advantages  which  the  herbivorous 
races  possess  over  those  that  arecami- 
vorous,  ib,  remarks  on,  27.  proofs 
of  design  exhibited  in  the  specific 
structure  of  fossil  animals,  t&.  dis- 
tinction between  fossil  and  recent 
species,  34.  fossil  remains  of  the  Mol- 
lusca  genera,  ib,  fossil  spiders,  scor- 
pions, insects,  and  zoophytes  consider- 
ed, 36.  briarean  pentacrinite,  ib, 
fossil  plants,  36,  37.  contents  of  the 
concluding  chapter  of  Buckland's 
work,  37-39. 
GeolocT— elements  of,  by  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  Ixix.  406,407.  description  of  the 
chain  called  the  Mont  Dome,  depart- 
ment of  Auvergne,  in  France,  407, 408. 
subdivisions  of  the  tertiary  epoch,  408- 
411.  has  not  done  justice  to  the  claims  of 
Dr  Button,  411,412.  of  what  materials 
is  the  earth  composed  ?  41 2.  aqueous 
rocks,  413.  sedimentary  rocks,  t6. 
Plutonic  dass,  ib.  metamorphic  rocks, 
413,  414.  relations  of  these  four 
classes,  414, 415.  aqueous  rocks— rip- 
ple mark,  415.  arrangement  of  fossils 
m  strata,  415,  416.  on  the  elevation 
of  strata,  416-418.  faults,  418.  de- 
nudation and  alluvium,  418^20.  er- 
ratic blocks,  420.  volcanoes,  t6.  trap 
dykes,  421,422.  granite  veins,  422,423. 
metamorphic  roNcks,  428.  use  of  the 
term,  423,  424.  olearage,  424-426. 
metamorphic  change,  426,  427.  on 
the  different  ages  of  the  four  great 
classes,  427.  ages  of  the  aqueous 
rocks,  427-429.  ofthe  tertiary  forma- 
tions, 429, 430.  extinct  species  of  shells 
preponderate,  431.  nomenclature  of  Sir 
Charles  Lyell,  ib.  crag  of  the  eastern 
countries  examined  and  divided,  431, 
432.  cretaceous  groups,  432,  433. 
the  lias,  433, 434.  new  red  sandstone, 
434.  the  carboniferous  group,  ib, 
primary  fossiliferous  strata,  435.  the 
Silurian  rocks,  435, 436.  the  Cam- 
brian system,  436, 437.  on  the  differ- 
ent ages  of  the  Plutonic  rocks,  437. 
Beaumont  on  the  epoch  of  elevation, 
437-440.  leading  doctrines  which  dis- 
tinguish the  geology  of  the  present 
day,  440, 441 .  Button's  theory  of  the 
earth,  441-453.  (See  Huttonian). 
doctrines  of  the  Wemerian  school, 
455-457.     geological  speculation  in 
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Prance,  457-464.  mmts  of  Hutton 
but  little  known  in  France,  464,  465. 
summary  of  what  has  been  endeavoured 

to  be  esteblished,  465,  466. 

GeoloffT— revolution  in  the  views  held 
inregard  to,  Ixxv.  49-51.  theglader 
theory,  52,  53.    See  Glacier, 

Interesting  study  of,  Ixxx.  135. 

of  England  and  Wales,  bodii.  1. 

See  Silurian  System, 

Geomancy — ^not  practised  in  Europe, 
Ixxx.  208. 

Geometry— the  certainty  and  precision 
whi<^  it  gives  to  the  science  and  study 
of  astronomy,  Iviii.  168.  aid  it  gives 
to  the  reasoning  fieunilties,  169-170. 
light  reflected  by,  as  to  the  stability 
of  the  solar  system,  191. 

Considered  as  cultivating  rather 

the  lowest  degree  of  the  imagination 
than  the  higher  powers  of  the  under- 
standing, brii.  425,  426. 

# Notions  of  Plato  and  other  an- 
cient philosophers  as  to  its  study  being 
degrading  to  philosophy,  Ixv.  74. 
opmions  of  Lord  Bacon  diametricaUy 
opposed  to  them,  75,  76. 

and  mechanics  constitute  the  two 


fundamental  natural  sciences,  Ixvii. 

286. 

George  L  of  Great  Britain  (Louis,  1660- 
1727),  accession  of,  to  the  British 
throne,  and  state  of  parties  at  the 
time,  Ixxviii.  244. 

Character  of  his  mistresses,  Ixxvii. 
437.  appearance  of,  437,  438,  (md 
440.  anecdotes  of  his  court  and 
courtiers,  438,  439. 

II.  of  Great  Britwn  TAu^tus, 

1683-1760),  good  sense  ot  his  wife 
Queen  Carohne — ^influence  she  pos- 
sessed, bcxvii.  440-441.  life  at  the 
court  of,  441,  442.  punctuality  of  his 
habits,  443. 

Characterof,  Ixxx.  535.  his  con- 


tentment with  the  government  of  Pitt 
and  Newcastle,  634. 

III.  of  Great  Britain  (WilUam 


Frederick,  1738-1820),  sketch  of  the 
political  history  of  England  during 
his  reign,  Iviii.  324-336.  See  England, 
Pditical  struggles  during  the 


greater  part  of  his  reign,  Ix.  30. 

Character  of,  brni.  7,  8. 

Remarks  on  his  understanding 


and  character— his  despotic  principles, 
Ixviii.  194-198. 

Public  diaracters  in  England 


George  IIL— his  remarkable  and  charac- 
teristic letters  to  William  Pitt,  and  the 
latter's  replies,  Ixx.  120,  122. 

His  character,  person,  and  ad- 
dress,  when   he    succeeded    to    the 
British  throne,  boo.    635-537.     in- 
fluence of  the  Earl  of  Bute  over  him" 
537,  538.     Tory  government  of,  648* 
strong  spirit  of  pwrty  which  prevailed, 
550, 551 .    his  suppoised  attachment  to 
Ladv  Sarah  Lennox,  553.  his  insulting 
conduct  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire^ 
555.    his  position  under  the  adminis^ 
tration  of  George  Grenville,  561-671. 
(See  ChrenviUe,)    under  that  of  the 
Marquis  of   Rocldngham,    671^81. 
See  Rockingham. 

IV.,  (tt  Great  Britain  (Augustus, 


during  his  reign,  Ixx.  90-123.    See 
Chatham,  &c. 


Frederick,  1762-1830),  character  of, 
IL  566.  his  treatment  of  his  queen' 
566,  567.  influence  of  his  caprice 
on  the  public  policy  of  ministers, 
567. 

His  hatred  of  the  liberal  prin- 


ciples  in  which  he  was  educated.  Hi 
18, 19. 

and  Queen  Caroline — ^Diary  il. 


lustrative  of  the  times  of,  Ixvii.  l. 
stupiditjr,  malignity,  and  gross  ignor- 
ance  which  pervade  the  book,  67-71, 
extract  from,  72-75. 

Character  and  education  of,  Ixvii. 


r -  ••• 

5-7.  connected  himself  with  the 
Whigs,  8,  9.  applies  to  Parliament 
to  pay  off  his  extravagant  debts,  9-10. 
attacnment  to  and  marriage  with,  Mrs 
Fitzherbert.  (See  Fitzherbert).  10-13. 
married  to  the  Princess  Caroline  of 
Brunswick,  13.  conduct  he  pursued 
towwds  her,  16-18.  called  to  the 
throne  as  Regent,  30.  received  the 
celebrated  letter  from  his  wife,  which 
he  refused  to  answer,  31 .  history  of  the 
Milan  Commission,  and  the  proceed- 
ings brought  against  her,  39-48.  See 
Caroline,  Queen. 

Letter  from  Lord  Stourton  con- 


firming Mrs  Fitzherbert*s  marriage, 
Ixvii.  556-567.    letter  from  Mr  Per- 
cival  regarding  the  Queen,  557-559. 
-Letter  of,  to  Sur  William  Knighton 


Ixviii.  104, 105.  afibcted  conduct  on 
hearing  of  the  death  of  George  III., 

105.  Tetter  written  while  expecting 
to  hear  of  the  death  of  hb  wife,  Queen 
Caroline,  ib.  employs  Sir  WiHiam 
Knighton   on   confidential   missions, 

106.  107.    his  great  self-indulgence, 

107.  bad  business  habits  he  pos^ssed, 
107,  108.    remarks  on  the  defects 
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which  blacken  his  chanuster,  201-205. 
See  Knighton.' 

George  IV. — founder  o£i  and  interest  he 
took  in,  the  progress  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature,  Ixxviii.  366- 
371.  his  liberality  to  it,  371.  See 
Royal  Society, 

Oerard  (Dr  James),  his  journey  with 
Lieutenant  (Sir)  Alexander  Bumes 
into  Bokhara,  Ix.  405. 

Germain  TCount  de  St.),  tact  and  in- 
genuity he  displayed  at  the  court  of 
Louis  AlV.,  Ixxx.  227. 

German  (Prince),  tour  by,  in  Eng- 
land,  Ireland,  and  France,  liv.  384. 
character  oi,  385.  See  England, 
&c. 

Germany — ^nations  of,  considered  as  in- 
dividuals— renew  of^  Ixxv.  1. 

Customs-Union  of — origin  and 

objects  o(  Ixxv.  515-519. 

Language  of  —  flexibility   and 


power  of,  in  attaining  to  the  proper 
meaning  of  Homer,  li.  473. 

Its  affinity  to  the  English  lan- 


guage, lii.  251,  252. 

Difficult}r  of  translating  philoso- 


phical expressions  from  it,  mto  Eng- 
lish, Ivi.  161. 

Ancient  dialect  of — the  language 


of  Sette-Oommuni,  Ixxix.  463. 

Literature  of— has  not  made  that 


way  it  should  have  done,  in  England, 
liii.  151.  characteristics  of  the 
<*  Robbery"  by  Schiller,  152.  influence 
which  its  literature  has  attained,  153- 
155.  growth  of  its  poetry,  or  a  his- 
t4^cal  survey  of  it,  162-168. 

Remarks  on — by  Von  Wolfang 


Menzel,  Ixiii.  442.     See  Menzel, 
School  of  music  of— observations 


on,  and  critioue  on  the  genius  and 
works  of  Beethoven,  Ixiii.  38-41. 

Nationality  of— neither  displayed 


in  its  political  or  literary  character,  liii. 
180, 181. 

Poetry  of— hbtoric  survey  of,  in- 


terspersed with  various  translations, 
by  W.  Taylor,  liii.  151.  character  of, 
154-157.  even  a  sketch  of  it  an  ar- 
duous enterprise,  157>161.  errors, 
both  in  its  history  and  criticism,  162- 
168.     See  Taylor. 

School  of  lyrical  writers  charac- 


terised, Ivi.  42,  43.    existing  state  of 
poetry  in,  51. 

Scholars  of — their  two  grand 


principlea,  of  doubting  facts  and  dif- 
fering from  opinions,  fv.  200. 
-—  Stadents  of— their  cbaracteri*- 


tics,  and  comparison  with  the  same 

dass  in  France,  Ix.  137, 138. 
G^rman^ — the  first  country  where   a 

scientific  association  was  formed,  Ix. 

365.     See  Scitntijic  Association, 
Theologians  of— opinions  which 

they  hold  regarding  certain  portions 

of  the  Bible,  Ix.  222-230. 

Universities  in — cause  of  their 


rise  and  success,  lix.  211-214.     See 
Universities, 

Writers  of— deficient  as  original 


novelists,  Ixxix.  127.  curious  points 
of  difference  between,  and  those  of 
Great  Britain,  187, 188. 

Social  intercourse  in,  stands  on  a 


sound  rational  basis,  Ixxix.  187. 

ZoUverein  of— tariffs  of  the,  h 

105.  declared  yalue  of  British  goods 
taken  by  Germany,  106.  importance 
of  this  market  to  Britain,  107.  evils 
which  the  Customs-Union  newspaper, 
edited  by  Dr  F.  List,  has  on  its 
political  policy,  107,  108.  German 
states  which  form  the  ZoUverein,  108. 
those  which  have  not  joined  the 
union,  ib.  admission  of  other  Ger- 
man states,  as  prorided  for  by  the 
treaty,  108,  109.  beneficial  effects 
arising  from  it  in  opening  fr^e  trade 
among  the  states,  109.  national 
unity  it  has  given,  ib.  policy  of  Prus- 
sia in  fostering  and  extending  it,  109, 
110.  counteracting  associations  which 
were  formed  against  Prussia,  111. 
treaty  eventually  signed  by  the  states, 
ib.  revenues  divided  according  to  the 
population  of  each  state.  111,  112. 
tariff  of  duties  it  enforces,  112.  classes 
its  import  duties  into  fbrt^- three 
heads,  t6.  leried  by  weight— omections 
to  levying  the  duty  on  manunictured 
goods  by  this  mode,  113.  duty  upon 
British  cotton  manufactures,  1 14, 115. 
and  has  decreased  the  export  of  them 
to  the  states,  116.  consimiption  of  cot- 
ton twist  increased,  117.  additional 
protection  demanded  by  the  cotton- 
spinners  of  the  states,  117»  118.  duty 
on  woollen  manufactures,  118,  119. 
duty  on  iron,  119.  protection  de- 
manded by  the  mining  interest,  120. 
quantity  of  iron  admitted  into  the 
states,  121.  what  are  the  best  means 
of  improving  British  commercial  rela- 
tions with  the  ZoU  ?  122,  yirsi,  by  ne- 
gotiation  upon  a  basis  of  mutual 
recicTodty,  122-124.  teeond^  by 
retaliation,  or  increase  of  doty  on 
German  productions,  125, 126. 
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by  the  revision  of  our  financial  sys- 
tem, 127)  128.  duty  levied  on  sugar, 
tea,  &c.,  by  the  Zollverein  and  British 
tanfis,  127.  difference  of  duties  levied 
by  those  states  not  in  the  union  and 
by  the  Zoll,  128,  129. 

*  Germany — extraordinary  talents  the 
Germans  display  as  translators,  Izv. 
242. 

'  Progress  made  in  the  education 

of  the  population  of,  Ivii  508. 

Prior  to  1830— -state  of,  consider- 

ed,  Izviii.  609. 

■  The  fatherland  of  Gothic  archi- 


tecture, Ixix.  97, 98.  and  from  whence 
her  sons  spread  themselves  as  the  ar- 
chitects of  Western  Europe,  99. 

Condition  of,  at  the  end  of  last 


century,  described  by  Ritter  von  Lang, 
Ixxviii.   327-329.      condition  of  the 
small  principalities  exemplified  in  that 
of  Oettingen-Oettingen,  330.    history 
of  the  Lang  family,  330-333.      de- 
Bcription  of  the  social  habits  pursued 
in  Ritter  von  Lang's  grandfather's 
house,   333,  334.      the    enlightened 
catholic  spirit  of  German  Christianity, 
334.      democratic   constitution   pos- 
sessed by  Hohenaltheim,  a  village  in 
Swabia,  335.    freedom  enjoyed  by  the 
wandering  gangs  of  gipsies,  ib,    life 
in  a  Hungarian  castle,  336-338.    in 
the  castle  of  a  Servian  noble,  338. 
condition  of  the  peasantnr  of  Croatia 
in  1842,  339.     account  of  Baron  von 
Bahler,  339-341.     court  of  an  imme- 
diate (reichsunmittelbarer)  prince  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  341,  342. 
proceedings  at  the  coronation  of  the 
Emperor  Leopold  in  Frankfort,  343- 
347.    description  of  the  residence  of 
Prince  ^wn  Hardenberg,348.  house  re- 
gulations taken  from  the  archives  of  the 
Hardenberg  family,  348-351.  account 
of  the  Congress  of  Rastadt,  351-356. 
sketches  of  Bemadotte,  Mortier,  Le- 
fevre,  and  Davoust,  357.     letter  of 
Napoleon  to  the  Bavarian  general, 
Wrede,  357,  358.     scene  durmg  the 
earlier  sittings  of  the  Bavarian  Sttode, 
359.    anecdote  at  the  appointment  of 
a  governor  for  the  provmce  of  Ans- 
pach,  t6.     college  appointed   to  as- 
certain  the    titles   of   the  nobility, 
361.    Bohemians  the  most  energe- 
tic race  of  men  in  the  Austrian  em- 
pire, 363. 

The  changes  of  social  life  in. 


Ixxvii.  138.     monotony  of  life  in,  161, 
162.     See  Sohopenhauer. 


Germany — Revival  of  ancient  literature 
in,  liii.  181,  182. 

■  Superiority  of,  in  classical  scho- 

lars and  in  learning,  Ivii.  127.  rapid 
progress  the  French  have  made  in 
German  literature,  127. 

Summary  of  what  is  taught  in 


the  primary  branches  of  education  in, 

IviiL  16. 

Materials  collected  for  the  his- 


tory of,  during  the  middle  ages,  Ivi. 
186. 

Progress  of  church  history  in. 


Ixii.  137.     See  Church. 

State  of  Protestantism  in,  liv. 

238.     See  Protestantism, 

Railway  forming  in,  to  connect 


Budweis  and  Lintz,  Ix.  119. 

Reformation  in — peasant  war 


in,  Ixviii.  300.    See  Luther, 

Gerona  (41*  59'  N.,  2°  45'  E.),  defence 
of — an  example  of  Spanish  skill  and 
valour,  Ixxvi.  52. 

Gerry  Elbridge — ^remarks  on  his  bio- 
graphy, li.  505. 

Gesenius  (Friedrich  Heinrich  Wilhelm, 
1786-1842),  his  observations  on  Isaiah 
misrepresented  by  Professor  Lee,  liv. 
254. 

Gesner  (Conrad,  1516-1565),  charac- 
terised as  a  naturalist,  Ixxx.  408. 

Getroz — glacier  of — fearful  inundation 
caused  in  the  Val  de  Bagnes  by  the 
fall  of,  Ixxx.  160-162. 

Ghibelline  (or  Imperialist)  party  in 
Italy — their  opposition  to  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
tv.  536.  first  school  of  the  Tuscan 
poets  formed  from  the  leaders  of  the 
party,  536.  love  the  subject  of  their 
poetical  effusions,  i&.  attacked  at  times 
the  abuses  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  if 
they  intended  to  throw  off  her  spirit- 
ual supremacy,  537.  figurative  diction 
under  which  they  covered  the  expres- 
sion of  their  thoughts,  t6.  examples 
of,  538.  strange  coincidences  of 
thought  and  expression  in  their 
amours,  ib,  analogy  from,  that  their 
school  of  love  was  a  secret  society  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  Pope  and  sub- 
stitution of  the  Cffisars,  539. 

Ghiljees  (an  Affghan  tribe),  their  ap- 
pearance, Ix.  411.  likely  the  Caleias 
described  by  Benedict  Gooz,  t6. 
Ghiljve  stipends — the  stoppage  of,  by  Sir 
William  Macnaghten,  considered  as 
one  of  the  causes  for  the  war  in  Aff- 
ghanistan  in  1842,  Ixxvii.  273, 274. 
Ghoolghoola  (34*  50^  N.,  67*  40'  E,), 
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subterraneous  cit j  of,  near  Bameean 
in  A%hanistan,  with  the  two  famous 
colossal  figures,  described,  Ix.  415. 

Ohuznee— fort  of,  in  India  (33'  37^  N., 
68*  48'  £.),  mode  in  which  it  was 
taken  by  Colonel  Dennie  in  1842, 
IxxviL  264  and  275. 

Gianto'  Causeway  (65*  15'  N.,  6"  30'  W.), 
description  of  the,  IxxviL  174,  175. 

Gibbon  (Robert),  remarks  on  the  influ- 
ence of  the  study  of  mathematics  in 
destroying  the  finer  feelings  of  moral 
evidence,lxiL  440. 

Gibraltar  (36*  8'  N.,  5*  20'  W.),  de- 
scription  of,  and  of  the  scenery  around 
it,  by  Lord  E.  Fitzgerald,  liv.  1 19-120. 

■  Capture  of,  by  Sir  George  Rooke, 

Ivi.  621. 

Gift  of  Tongues — manifestations  o^  liii. 
270-280.     See  Miracles,  f>retmded. 

Gilbert  (Sir  Humphrey),  his  voyage  to 
North  America,  Ixxi.  8,9.  enlightened 
yiews  he  entertained  of  colonisation,  9. 

Gilby  (Colonel),  hb  misundarstanding 
with  Andrew  Marvell,  Ixxix,  74,  75. 

GOpin  (William,  1724-1804),  the  lives 
of  John  Wickliff  and  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  his  disciples,  by,  Ivi.  222. 

'  Gilpin  (John),  amazing  success  which  this 
iMdlad  had  three  years  after  having  been 
written  by  Cowper,  Ixiii.  362,  363. 

Gin — cost  of,  and  duty  on,  in  1832,  Iv. 
627.    demoralisation  it  causes,  627. 

Gipsies  of  Spain — George  Borrow's  ac- 
count of,  Ixxir.  45.  dealings  in  pre- 
dous  stones  and  poisons,  46.  Gitano, 
or  their  language,  cultivated  to  a 
great  extent  by  individuals,  47. 
strong  attachment  of  the  tribes  to 
their  language,  ib,  are  of  Indian 
ori^,  48,  49,  and  63.  professions 
which  they  follow,  49,  50.  are  in  the 
lowest  state  of  poTcrty  and  degrada- 
tion, 60.  their  utter  disregard  of  re- 
ligion, 60,  61.  and  of  a  ftiture  state, 
61. .  sketch  of  Hayraddin  the  gipsy 
Bohemian,  irom  **  Quentin  Durward, ' 
61,  52.  superstitions  of,  52,  63,  and 
64.  contrasted  with  the  Jews,  63, 64, 
and  66,  M*  peculiar  eye  which  marics 
this  wandering  people,  54,  66.  mutual 
attachment  which  binds  them  together, 
66,  66.  encounter  between  two  in 
battk,  67.  strict  honour  of  their 
women,  57,  68.  conduct  before  mar- 
riage, 68.  **  telling  the  fortune  of  the 
Qi^  R^^ent  of  Spahi,"  68,  59. 
«« the  Gipsy  Soldier  of  ValdeiMmas," 
69-63.  severe  laws  to  whicn  they 
bare  been  subjected,  64,  66.    pros. 


pects  of  amelioration  of  theur  condi- 
tion, 63-67.  humane  and  judicious 
laws  of  Charles  III.  of  Spain,  65,*  66. 
mistaken  laws  of  the  Austrians,  66. 
education  they  have  in  Spain,  67. 

Girondists,  or  Brissotines — name  of  one 
of  the  political  parties  in  France  at  the 
Rerolution  of  1789,  Ixxix.  294.  had 
in  their  connection  some  of  the  most 
learned,  active,  and  eloquent  men  of 
France,  ib.  their  errors  neither  few 
nor  small,  but  sup^or  to  every  other 
party,  except  in  decision,  295.  resolved 
on  the  abolitionofroyalty,and  on  estab- 
lishing republicanism,  t&.  dishonour- 
able conduct  o(  at  the  trial  of  Louis 
XVI.,  296,  297.  wherein  different 
from  the  Mountain  party,  297,  298. 
received  a  heavy  blow  in  the  de- 
fection of  General  Dumourier,  301. 
conflict  betwixt  them  and  the  other 
revolutionarY  parties,  302.  arrest  of 
several  of  them,  ib.  their  trial  and 
death,  308,  309.  their  murder  by  Ba- 
r^  referred  to,  348. 

Gisbome  (Thomas,  Jun.),  on  the  minis- 
terial crisis  of  1839,  ax.  245. 

Glacier  theory,  Ixxv.  49.  meaning  of  the 
term,  53.  appearance  of  a  glacier  in 
a  diminishing  and  progresdve  state, 
64,  55.  torrents  which  proceed  from 
them,  66,  66.  ^  moraines,"  or  accu- 
mulation of  debris,  66*68.  these  il- 
lustrate the  moTcment  of  the  glacier^ 
68-60.  rate  at  which  glaciers  move,  60. 
the  theory  of  the  glaoer  tables,  60, 61 . 
fumation  of  pcxus  of  water  on  the 
ice,  61.  formation  and  magnitude  of 
the  gravel-cones,  61-63.  difficulty  in 
ascending  some  of  the  glaciers,  63, 
64.  the  n£y^,  fim,  or  unconsolidated 
glader,  66-68.  difference  between  the 
crerasse  of  the  glacier  and  that  of  the 
n6v^  66,  67.  chasm  of  separation  be- 
tween the  glacier  and  the  n^v6,  called 
the  **  Bere-schrund,"  67.  awfUl  posi- 
tion in  which  M.  Hugi  and  his  com- 
panion was  placed,  68.  De  Saussure's 
theory,  69.  the  mritation  of  glacier 
motion  conridered,  70-73.  the  dilata- 
tion theory  reviewed,  73-78.  veined 
appearance  of  the  ice,  76.  application 
of  the  glacier  phenomena  to  account 
for  certain  changes  in  the  earth's  sur- 
face, 79,  80.  on  the  transportation  of 
masses  of  rock  from  great  distances, 
80-95.  on  the  figure,  polish,  and 
states  of  surfiM^e,  which  glaciers  are 
capable  of  giving  to  the  rocks  over 
wiiich  they  move,  96- 101.    otgeetiont 
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which  have  been,  and  may  be,  urged 
against  the  glacier  theory,  101-105. 

Glacier — in  the  polar  regions,  Ixxviii.  83. 
observations  on,  by  Captain  Beechey, 
83-86.  * 

'  On  the  phenomena  of,  by  Profes- 

sor J.  D.  Forbes,  Ixxx.  135.  anxious 
research  they  have  caused,  137-139. 
not  to  be  solved  as  a  question  in  na- 
tural history,  but  as  a  physical  and  dy- 
namical problem,  139.  theories  of  De 
Saussure  and  Scheuchzer,  140.  their 
general  structure  as  a  mass  of  ice, 
snow,  water,  and  air,  studied  with  con- 
siderable  care,  ib.  their  normal  struc- 
ture, as  produced  by  the  mechanical 
forces  to  which  they  are  subject,  140, 
141.  first  observed  by  Sir  D.  Brew- 
ster in  1814, 141.  Professor  Forbes 
on  the  veined  structure  of  the  ice, 
141,  142.  form  of  these  veins,  142. 
the  nature  and  laws  of  their  motion, 
ib.  velocity  of  the  glacier  on  the  Mer 
de  Glace,  143, 144.  on  the  velocity 
of  the  sides  and  centres  of  several  of 
the  most  important  glaciers,  by 
Forbes,  Agassiz,  and  Twiss,  144-147. 
Forbes's  description  of  the  striking 
appearance  of  snowy  bands  on  the 
Glacier  du  Geant,  147.  deductions 
which  Forbes  has  drawn  from  his 
measurements,  148.  effect  which  the 
season  of  the  year  has  on  their  velo- 
city, ib.  depression  in  the  surface  of 
the  Mer  de  Glace  in  summer,  148, 
149.  Bishop  Rendu  on  the  ductility 
of,  149, 160.  the  gravitation  theory 
insufficient,  from  the  glaciers  moving 
fastest  in  the  middle,  150.  the  dilata- 
tion theory  of  Agassiz  and  others 
erroneous,  150, 151.  bold  and  start- 
ling the<Hry  of  Professor  Forbes,  that 
a  glacier  is  an  imperfect  fluid,  urged 
down  slopes  by  the  mutual  pressure  of 
its  parts,  151,  152.  texture  of  glacier 
ice,  152.  resemblance  between  the 
motion  of  a  glacier  and  the  motion  of 
a  viscous  fluid,  153.  varied  structure 
of  the  ice,  a  direct  consequence  of  the 
viscous  theory,  153, 154.  experiment 
to  prove  this,  154, 165.  objections  to 
this  theory  by  Agassiz,  Professor 
Merian,  and  Mr  Hopkins,  155,  156. 
geological  agency  of  glaciers,  156. 
removal  of  high  erratic  blocks  by  the 
agency  of,  157.  belts  of,  near  Neuf- 
chatel,  157,  158.  horizontal  grooves 
or  flutings  in  the  valley  of  the  Sal- 
lenche,  1 58.  mode  of  conveying  cattle 
across  the  passes  of  the  glaciers,  159. 


description  of  the  inundatioih  of  the 
Val  de  Bagnes,  160-162.  comparison 
of  life  to  tne  coiu-se  of  a  glacier,  162, 
163. 

Gladstone  (Right  Hon.  William  Ewart, 
b.  1809),  on  the  state  in  its  relation 
with  the  church,  Ixix.  231.  the  author 
well  qualified  for  philosophic  investi- 
gations, 233.  character  of  the  book, 
233-235.     See  Chwreh  and  SiaU. 

His  theory  of  private  judgment 

examined,  Ixxvi.  402-404. 

Church  principles  considered  in 


their  results,  Ixxvii.  501.  quoted  on 
apostolic  succession,  514-516.  on  the 
holy  communion  521. 

Fallacy  of  his  views  as  to  the  ad- 


vance of  "  Catholic  principles,"  Ixxx. 
316-318.  and  that  the  Catholic 
church  is  one  and  visible,  323,  324. 
uncharitable  spirit  of  the  principles  he 
upholds,  328-331.  adherence  to  Dr 
Puse/s  views  of  the  Eucharist,  334. 
his  extraordinary  remarks  on  the 
Puseyite  party  remaining  in  the 
church,  371.  \a&  sentiments  most  per- 
nicious, 372. 

Extract  from  his  pamphlet  on 


*^  The  Ministry  and  the  Sugar  Duties, 
Ixxx.  496.  general  reasoning  of,  in 
favour  of  the  reduction  of  the  price  of 
sugar,  t& 

Glasacock  (Captain),  character  of  his 
fictitious  nautical  tales,  with  quota- 
tions, lii.  131-136. 

■  Remarks  on  James's  ''Naval 
History,"  Ixxi.  124. 

Glasgow  cotton-spinners*  trial  in  1838, 
Ixvii.  209.     See  Trades'  Unions. 

Prison  cited  as  an  instance  of 

one  well  conducted,  Ixiv.  337. 

Glass — influence  which  the  increase  of 
duty  on,  had  on  its  sale,  Ivi.  67* 

Glassford  (James,  Advocate),  his  lyrical 
compositions,  selected  from  the  Italian 
poets,  with  translations,  Ix.  353. 
character  of,  ib.  the  present  time 
auspicious  for  its  appearance,  355. 
his  translations  generally  excellent, 
t&.  might  have  made  a  better  se- 
lection from  Petrarch,  357»  358.  See 
Poetry. 

Specimens  from    Sannazzaro, 

with  translation  by,  Ix.  358,  359. 
from  Vittoria  Colonna,  369.  from 
Giovanni  della  Casa,  360.  from 
Filicaja,  360,  361.  from  Benedetto 
Menzmi,  361,  362.  from  Carlo 
Maria  Maggi,  362.  from  Metastasio, 
362. 
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Qleig  (Rev.  Q.  UX  character  of  his 
•*  Tales  of  the  Chelsea  Pensioners,"  lii. 
126.129. 

His  memoirs  of  Warren  Hast- 
ings, hodv.  160-255.    See  Hiutings, 

Glenartnej  forest  (66*  2(K  N.,  4*  (K 
W.),  notice  of,  Ixxi.  103. 

Qlohe  —  inorganic  stracture  of,  and 
changes  it  has  undergone,  Ixy.  17- 
20. 

Three  grand  periods  in  the  his- 
tory of,  Ixxx.  135,  136. 

Gloucester  (William  Henrj,  Duke  of), 
intercourse  *  between,  and  Granville 
Sharp,  Ixxx.  266,  267. 

Gneiss— composition  of,  lii.  54.  posi- 
tion of  the  layers  of,  54>  55. 

Gnostic  doctrines — the  study  of,  valu- 
able in  the  development  of  christian 
creeds,  bdi.  152, 153. 

Gnosticism — ^basis  on  which  it  depends, 
Ixiii.  60,  61. 

Goat  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  described, 
liii.  352,  353. 

God — Is  there  a  God  ? — ^two  modes  or 
forms  for  solving  the  question,  lii.  113. 
argument,  a  priori^  by  assuming  cer- 
tain abstract  principles,  involves  a 
radical  and  dangerous  fallacy,  113- 
115.  argument,  a  posterioriy  from 
the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  115, 
116. 

General    argument    as    to   his 

power,  as  applied  to  miracles,  lii. 
394. 

Everything  tends  to  make  man 

feel  that  there  is  one  who  made,  and 
who  beholds  him  at  all  times,  liv. 

Considered  as  the  author  of  the 

Bible,  and  how  far  human  reason  is 
entitled  to  judge  of  its  interpretation, 
lix.  36-40. 

His  quaHties  and  attributes  the 

object  of  the  most  endless  variety  of 
opmions,  box.  236. 

Use  to  be  made  of  the  nature 

of,  in  physical  investigation,  Ixxvi. 
468. 

Goderieh  (Frederick  John  Robinson, 
Viscount,  now  Earl  of  Ripon,  b.  1782), 
his  official  document  to  the  go^^emors 
of  the  West  Indian  colonies  for 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
slave,  Iv.  144.  on  the  conduct  of  the 
grandeur  of  Nevis,  160. 

GMolphm  (Sidney  Godolphin,  Earl  of, 
d.  1712),  his  application  to  Addison 
to  celebrate  the  battle  of  Blenheim 
in  a  poem,  Ixxviii.  215,  216. 


Godwin  (William,  1756-1836),  notice 
of  his  works,  li.  144.  "  Caleb  Wil- 
liams,'* t5.  "  St  Leon,"  146.  «  Cloudes- 
ley,"  145,146.  characteristic  of  his  style 
of  thought  and  mode  of  ex^Hnession, 
147-152.  in  his  inquinr  concerning 
political  justice  he  first  broached  the 
whole  length  doctrine  of  utilitarianism, 
155.  the  views  therein  propounded 
analysed,  155-157.  his  Caleb  Wil- 
liams and  St  Leon  contrasted — his 
other  writing  noticed,  )58,  159. 
commenced  his  career  as  a  dissenting 
clergyman,  159. 

His  **  Lives  of  the  Necroman- 
cers," Ix.  37.  the  physics  of,  un- 
masked by  several  late  writers, 
37.  the  history  of  human  irration- 
ality in  the  dark  ages  presents  two 
dasses  of  imposters,  38.  history  has 
not  transmitted  to  us  correct  details 
of  the  conduct  of  the  alchymists  and 
scientific  magicians  of  the  dark  ages, 
39.  the  possessor  of  knowledge  de- 
luded not  only  the  public  but  himself, 
ib,  the  pretended  discovery  of  the 
philosopher's  stone,  and  the  trans- 
mutation of  base  metal  into  gold,  40. 
the  forming  of  the  univeraid  medi- 
cine,  and  other  causes,  41.  Mr 
Godwin's  work  does  not  exhibit  that 
philosophical  sagacity  looked  for,  ib, 
objects  of  his  work,  as  explained  by 
himself,  42.  various  subjects  on 
which  he  treats,  43.  absurd  account 
of  Cornelius  Agrippa,  43-47.  (See 
Agrippa,)  the  celebrated  Roger 
Bacon  considered  as  a  necromancer, 
for  attempting  to  make  a  ^teaking 
head,  47.  has  omitted  to  give  anv 
account  of  Bacon's  studies  as  an  al- 
chymist  and  an  optician,  48.  has 
not  marked  the  distinction  between 
what  was  believed  and  what  was 
wilfrdly  fabricated,  49.  this  mis- 
take  shown  in  his  account  of  Dr 
Faustus,  ib.  the  general  silence 
of  the  East  respecting  individual 
necromancers,  49, 50.  brief  account 
of  Paracelsus  and  Jerome  Cardan, 
50.  mental  phenomena  recorded  of 
Cardan  explains  the  power  of  the 
optic  nerve  and  the  retina,  51,  52. 
divides  the  great  tribe  of  necromancers 
into  two  fitmulies,  52.  Urbain  Gran- 
dier  considered  by  Godwin  as  one  of 
the  <<  cold-blooded  quacks,"  62, 63.  ir- 
reUgbus  character  of,  64.  has  not 
supplied  an  authentic  history  of  ne- 
cromancen,  64. 
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Goethe,  or  Qotbe  (Johann  Wolfgang 
Von,  1749-1632),  bis  high  estimation 
of  the  amatory  poems  of  the  Servians, 
lii.  332,  333. 

—^— His  correspoiuience  with  Schiller, 
liii.  82.  character  of  his  epistolary 
compositions,  83.  development  of  his 
intellectual  character,  83,  84.  de- 
spondency of  his  mind,  which  resulted 
in  the  publication  of  "  Werther,"  84. 
change  in  his  speculative  views,  64- 
86.  influence  this  had  in  softening 
and  extending  his  mind,  86.  con- 
trasted with  Schiller,  87-89.  his 
connection  with  Schiller  in  the  pe- 
riodical «  The  Hours"  (Die  Horen), 
90.  the  commencement  of  ^  Faust," 
93.  publishes  his  **Welhelm  Meis- 
ter,"  94.  Schiller's  opinion  of,  94-97. 
first  started  to  Schiller  the  idea  of 
«*  William  Tell,"  99.  bis  direction  of 
the  Weimar  theatre,  100,  101.  his 
estimate  of  Madame  de  Stael,  102- 
104.  his  last  parting  with  Schiller, 
104. 

His  ballads  characterised,  Ivi. 


43. 


Translation  of  his  «  Faust"  by 
Hayward,  Ivii.  107.  See  Fausi  and 
Translation, 

Opinion  as  to  the  influence  which 


translations  in  prose  have  on  the 
poetical  character  of  a  nation,  Ivii. 
113,  114. 

Sarah  Austin's  characteristics  of. 


Ivii.  371.  had  an  exquisite  sense  of 
melody  and  power  over  the  mechanism 
of  |verse,  373,  374.  the  Characteris- 
tics add  little  to  our  knowledge  of  his 
personal  history,  376,  376.  his  love 
affi&ir  with  Lili,  376.  gpreat  deal  of 
obsciurity  and  mysticism  in  his  works, 
879.  the  situation  in  which  he  was 
placed  detrimental  to  his  eventual 
celebrity,  380,  381.  refused  to  meddle 
with  the  passing  occurrences  of  his 
time,  381.  considered  those  who  at- 
tached themselves  stedfastly  to  any 
particular  party,  as  dreamers,  382. 
his  religious  sentiments  not  exactly 
known,  384.  extract,  portraying  his 
high-minded  loyalty,  385,  386.  niiled 
in  his  endeavour  to  obtain  celebrity 
as  a  natural  philosopher,  and  a  dra- 
matic delineator  of  human  passion  and 
thought,386-388.  portrait  of,  when 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  as  given  by  his 
friend  Jacobi,  388,  389.  effect  which 
his  first  works  had  on  the  pub- 
lic mind,  388-390.     intimate  friend- 


ship which  existed  between  Schiller 
and  Gothe,  390.  difference  which 
existed    between    their    characters, 

391.  Faust  appears  to  express  his 
feelings  at  two  periods  of   his  life, 

392,  393.  pursmts  he  followed  after 
his  establishment  at  Weimar,  393. 
conceived  he  had  discovered  a  new 
theory  of  vegetation,  393,  394.  visits 
Italy — his  letters  from,  exhibit  the 
best  idea  of  his  character,  394,  395. 
extracts  from,  396,  397.  writes  his 
most  celebrated  works  after  his  re- 
turn, 397.  critical  analysis  of  Wil- 
helm  Meister,  397,  398.  strength  of 
his  imagination  overpowered  his  rea- 
soning Acuities,  398, 399.  considered 
in  his  decHning  years  as  the  criticuil 
head  of  German  literature,  399-402. 
See  Austin, 

Goethe — Samuel  TaylcHr  Coleridge  ap- 
pears to  have  plagiarised  from,  Ixi. 
146, 147. 

Dr  Anster's  translation  of  his 

Faustus  rerie wed,  Ixii.  36.   See  Faust, 

— His  remarks  on  the  contracting 

influence  which  mathematics  have  on 
education,  Ixii.  421. 

Attack  which  Menzel  has  made 


with  wit  and  argument  on  his  writings, 
Ixiii.  444,  445. 

Criticism  of  Menzel  as  to  the 


moral  defects  of  his  works,  and  on  the 
injurious  effect  which  his  writings 
have  had  on  German  literature,  bdii. 
457.  his  adoration  of  himself,  457,458. 
his  want  of  patriotism,  458,  459.  he 
lavishes  the  rich  resources  of  his  mind 
in  debasing  Germany,  459.  his  poetry 
shows  that  enjoyment  was,  in  reality, 
his  talisman,  and  worthiest  of  his 
highest  praise,  460.  a  copyist  in  all 
his  characters,  except  in  Faust  and 
Wilhelm  Meister,  in  which  he  copied 
himself,  460,  461.  summary  of 
Gothe's  character,  461-463.  re- 
viewers' observations  on  Menzel's  cha- 
racterising  him  as  wanting  originality, 
463,  464.  less  originality  displayed 
in  his  comedies,  except  in  *^  Goetz  of 
Berlichingen,"  which,  as  a  historical 
picture,  proves  that  he  has  not  copied 
the  idea  from  others,  464.  his  lyrical 
jiieces  display  great  beauty,  fascina- 
tion, and  originality,  464,  465. 

on  the  theory  of  colours,  badi. 


99-130.     See  Colours, 

first  interview  with  Schiller, 


Ixxiii.  176, 177.    intimacy  with,  185. 
contrasted  with,  188. 
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Goethe  and  Jacobs  —  their  youthful 
readiug,  Izxvii.  153»  154. 

■  and  Voltaire — scenes  in    the 

Faust  and  in  the  Pucelle  contrasted, 
Ivii.  137. 

Qoetz  (of  the  iron  hand),  leader  of  the 
peasant  revolt  in  Germany,  Ixviii. 
300. 

*Goezman8— trial  of,  at  Paris,  for  re- 
ceiving a  bribe  to  decide  a  case  in 
favour  of  the  briber,  M.  Beaumar- 
chais,  Ixv.  61,  62. 

*Gold  and  silver  lace — ^manufacturing 
of,  granted  as  a  monopoly  to  Sir 
Giles  Mompesson,  by  James  I.  of 
England,  Ixv.  43. 

The  great  object  of  search  in 

America,  had,  204. 

and  other  precious  metals — their 


value  decided  by  the  cost  of  their  pro- 
duction, Ixxviii.  16.  value  contrasted 
with  that  of  other  commodities,  16, 
17.  causes  which  affect  the  circula- 
tion, 19-22.  and  regulate  their  sup- 
ply to  countries  which  obtain  them  by 
commerce,  23.  annual  supply  re- 
quired by  France,  t6.  by  Great 
Britain,  23,  24.  from  whence  do 
these  kingdoms  obtain  their  supplies  ? 
24.  process  of,  regulated  by  bills  of 
exchange,  ib.  modes  of  increasing  or 
diminishing  the  amount  of  metallic 
currency,  26.  distribution  and  use  of 
specie  in  England  and  France,  26-28. 
Intemid  drain  for,  differs  in  its 


■tsults  firom  a  foreign  demand,  Ixxx. 
493. 

Goldoni  (Carlo,  1707-1793),  those  of  his 
comedies  written  in  the  Venetian  dia- 
lect are  the  most  successful,  Ixxix. 
456,  457. 

Goldsmith  (Oliver,  LL.D.,  1728-1774), 
error  into  which  John  Wilson  Croker 
has  fallen  as  to  the  date  of  publication 
of  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  Uv.  6. 

Life  of,  by  James  Prior,  Ixv.  204- 

210.  opinions  of  Gk>ld8mith's  contem- 
poraries as  to  his  character,  210-214. 
brief  sketch  of  his  life,  214-216.  con- 
stitutional qualities  of  his  mind,  216- 
218.  want  of  moral  principle,  as  dis-* 
played  in  his  early  career,  218-224. 
arrives  in  London — first  few  years  of 
his  life  there,  224.228.  his  letter  to 
Griffiths  cited,  228-230.  absurd  fond- 
ness he  had  fbr  ill-sorted  clothes  and 
misplaced  finery,  230, 231.  commences 
practice  as  a  physician,  231,  232. 
college  of  surgeons  refuse  to  graduate 
him  as  an  M.D.,  233, 234.    his  ignor- 


ance, and  unbounded  assurance  he  felt 
in  his  own  power  of  mind,  234-236. 
his  intercourse  with  Johnson,  236- 
238 .  want  of  veracity,  and  insat  iable 
vanity  he  displi^ed  during  his  life, 
238-241.  reckless  mismanagement 
of  his  aflairs,  241,  242.  viewed  as  a 
strange  compound  of  tenderness,  bit- 
terness, and  neglect,  242.  his  Uterary 
merit  is  principally  in  his  style,  244. 

Goldsmith  (Oliver),  influence  which  his 
chaste  and  lucid  style  had,  bdv.  532. 

Gomerites,  or  Galvinists — fierce  contro* 
versy  between  them  and  the  Armini- 
ans,  in  the  Netherlands,  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  Ixxvi.  460,  461. 
influence  this  had  on  the  government 
of  the  country,  461,  462. 

Gonzalo  (Hernandez  de  Cordova,  1453), 
the  "  Great  Captain,"  described,  Ixviii. 
401. 

Gontran — death  of,  in  judical  combat 
with  the  Count  of  Anjou,  Ixxx.  281. 

Goode  (Rev.  William),  his  history  of 
church  rates,  Ixx.  48.  See  Church 
Ratn. 

The  divine  rule  of  faith  and 

practice,  by,  IxxviL  564. 

CU>odenoiu'h  (Bishop  of  Carlisle),  his  ad- 
vice to  George  III.  to  employ  Sir  J. 
E.  Smith  to  arrange  Dr  Lightfoot's 
**  Herbarium,"  Ivii.  67.  correspondence 
of,  with  Sir  James,  68. 

Goorkhas — the  dominant  race  in  Nepiiul 
— their  character,  IxxL  355. 

Ck)re  (Mrs),  **  Women  as  they  Are ;  or, 
the  Manners  of  the  Day,^'  IL  444. 
analvsb  of  the  principles  which  should 
regulate  writers  of  novels,  444-461. 
(See  NavtU,)  her  •*  Women  as  they 
Are,"  characterised  inregardtoitsstyle 
and  its  personages,  461 ,  452.  plot  of, 
452,  453.  extras — I^ady  Danver's 
sketch  of  her  own  and  her  parents' 
lives,  463-465.  character  of  Lady 
Mordaunt,  456-457.  sketch  of  Lady 
Lilfield,  457-458.  of  Sir  Herbert 
Gray,  458.  her  tendency  to  direct  her 
wit  against  **  good  sort  of  people,"  ad- 
verted on,  458-460.  her  correct  deli- 
neation of  the  Forsyth  family,  with 
€PCtract99  460-462. 

(Montague),  remarks  on  the 

foreign  relations  of  England,  IxviiL 
495.     See  Foreian  ReUuions, 

Gbthe.     See  Goethe. 

Gk)thic  groundwork  of  modem  Eurc^iean 
society,  Ixxi.  373. 

^ij^  of  architecture— diffusion 

of,  and  ffom  whence  it  originated,  or 
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average  prkes  of  com  at  Dantzic 
from  1770  to  1820,  Iviii.  283,  284. 

(Jnuluates  of  univerdties — ^tbeir  obliga- 
tion to  teach  publicly  the  subjects  com- 
petent  to  tbeir  faculty,  liii.  388.  mode 
by  which  theiriight  to  the  office  of  tutor 
was  frustrated  by  the  fellows,  412. 

GrSfin  Faustine  (by  Ida,  Ck>untes8  Hahn- 
Hahn),  analyras  of  the  novel,  with 
extracts,  budz.  167-178.  See  Hahn- 
Hahn, 

Qrafton  (Augustus  Henry  Fitzroy,  Duke 
of,  1736-1811),  his  correspondence 
with  the  EarlofChatham,kx.ll9-122. 

His  passion  for  Nancy  Parson, 

faczz.  23. 

(Richard,  liring  in  the  16th 

century),    his  abridgement    of    the 
Chronides  of  England,  liii.  5,  6. 

(}rahame  (Oeorge  Farquhar),  his  Trea- 
tise on  Music,  published  in  the  seventh 
edition  of  the  *  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica,"  noticed,  Ixix.  201. 

Graham  (Sir  Charles  James  Robert 
Ckorge,  Bart.,  b.  1792^,  his  secession 
from  E^l  Grey's  administration  on  the 
Irish  church  question,lix.  609.  charac- 
ter of,  as  a  politician  and  as  a  man  of 
business,  509,  610.  rumours  that  he 
attached  himself  to  Mr  (now  Lord) 
Stanley's  views  doubted,  610.  fdlacy 
of  the  arguments  brought  forward 
in  vindication  of  the  step  he  took, 
612-514. 

Grammar — ^has  seldom  been  treated  in 
a  philosophical  manner,  lii.  472.  ex- 
amples of,  ib,  science  of,  has  lately 
received  a  prodigious  extension,  472, 
473.  characteristics  of  the  older 
grammarians,  473.  originality  of 
Hemsterhuy's  views,  474.  divided  by 
Lord  Bacon  into  Hterary  and  philoso- 
phical, 476.  notice  of  the  works  of 
Matthiae,  Buttman,  and  Thierschs, 
t6.  mode  in  which  Thierschs  treats 
of  the  tenses  of  verbs,  476. 

Inutility  of  learning  the  rules  of, 

by  heart,  liii.  68. 

Grand  Juries  in  Ireland — apolitical  tone 
of  a  charge  of  Baron  Sir  W.  Smith, 
to,  Iviii.  102, 103.  leading  provisions 
of  the  bill  for  restoring  public  confi- 
dence in,  107.  flattering  assurances 
of  the  purity  of,  by  Baron  Penne- 
lather  in  his  charge  to  the  jury  at 
Cork,  108, 199. 
Grandier  (Urbain),  his  personal  charac- 
ter and  eloquence  as  a  preacher,  Ix. 
63.  accused  of  sorcery — trial  and 
execution  of,  in  1634,  ib. 


Grace — ^triumphs  of,  and  mysteries  of 
Providence,  Ixiv.  428.  See  Evan- 
gelieal  PrtaMng, 

Granges  (M.  le  ^farquis  de  la),  **  Me- 
moires  authentiques  de  Jacques  Nom- 
par  de  Caumont,  Due  de  la  Force," 
ixxx.  104.  connection  of,  with  the 
family  of  Caumont,  nofo,  106.     See 

JfOTC€» 

Granite — composition  of,  lii.  53.  ex- 
tent of,  in  Scotland,  64.  formation 
of,  according  to  Dr  Hutton's  opinion, 
54. 

Veins — nature  of,  Ixix.  422. 

Grant  (Mrs),  her  remarks  on  the  man- 
ners and  constitution  of  the  United 
SUtes,  Iv.  600-602. 

(Charles,    Baron    Glenelg,  b. 

1783),  character  o(  and  influence  he 
possessed  over  the  affiurs  of  India, 
Ixxx.  276,  276. 

Grant — ^his  English  Church,  quoted  frvm 
on  the  doctrine  of  inspiration,  note^ 
liv.  242,  243. 

Grant  (Professor),  on  the  power  of 
vitality  in  the  Infrisoria,  Iviii.  446, 
446. 

the  first  accurate  information 

regarding  the  habits  and  habitats  of 
the  zoophyte  fiunily  given  bv,    Ix. 

147. 

Granville  (John,  Lord  Carteret,  Earl  of, 
1690-1763),  his  high  character  as  a 
statesman,  and  a  man  of  profound  in- 
formation, Iviii.  613. 

Grainger  (T.  B.)  on  the  present  state 
of  the  tenancy  of  land  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, lix.  387.    See  England, 

Gratian  (12th  century),  his  collection  of 
ecclesiastical  laws  referred  to,  as  re- 
gards church  rates,  bcx.  63,  64. 

Gratianus  (Emperor  Augustus,  369- 
383),  overthrow  of  Paganism  due  to 
the  edicts  of,  Ixii.  166, 166. 

Gratius,  or  Graez  (Grtivinus,  d.  1641), 
his  endeavour  to  lower  Hebrew  litera- 
ture, liii.  191.  held  the  opinion  that 
the  '^Epistolir  Obscurorum  Virorum," 
was  the  work  of  several  authors,  201, 
202.  the  principal  victim  of  the 
satire  in  the  «  EpistoW  206. 

Grattan  (Henry,  1760-1820),  his  plan 
for  improving  the  collection  of  tithes 
in  Ireland,  Ixiii.  164. 

s'Gravesande  (William  James,  1688- 
1742),  on  the  theory  of  ideas,  lii.  194. 

Remarks  on  the  difference  be- 

tween  mathematical  and  philosophical 
science  for  the  elucidation  of  the  hu- 
man faculties,  Ixii.  436. 
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QraTitatioD  of  matter — results  arising 
from  the  discoverr  of  the  analyticiu 
theory,  based  on  tbis  law,  to  the  ex- 
tension of  physical  astronomy,  li.  104. 

Theory  o^  as  resulting  from  the 

fidl  of  an  apple,  note,  IvL  21. 

.  Law    of — Professor   William 


Whewell  on,  IviiL  450-452. 

Perfect  knowledge  of  the  laws 


by  which  it  acts,  bd.  85.     theory  and 
law  of,  universal,  97. 

Universal — ^history  and  sketch 


of  the  discovery  o^  Ixxviii.  420-427. 
Theory  of  the  movement  of  gla- 


ciers, erroneous,  Ixxx.  150.  supported 

by  Mr  Uopkin,  155, 156. 
Gravity — ^method  by  which  Sir  John  Her- 

schel  proposes  to   attain  a  statical 

measure  of  its  force,  Iviii.  176. 
Gray  (Mrs  Hamilton;),  her  <<  Tour  to  the 

Sepulchres  of  £truria,"lxxiii.l21.151. 

See  Etruria. 
Gray  (Thomas,  1716-1771),  on  the  style 

and  character  of  AristoUe's  rhetoric, 

liv.  55. 
Affirms  that  the  language  of 

poetry  is  never  the  language  of  the 

age,  Ivii.  120, 121. 
— —  His  translation  of  the  odes  of 


Pindar  criticised,  lix.  125, 126. 

Influence  which  hk  style  and 


poetry  have  had  on  English  literature, 
bdv.  332. 
Characteristics  of  his  letter-writ- 


ing, Ixvi.  4. 

(GtOTge  Robert),  his  **  Synopsis 


ReptiUum''  noticed,  note,  Ixxx.  422. 

Graziers — vast  benefit  to,  by  the  railway 
carriage  of  Uieir  bestial  to  market,  Ix. 
98. 

♦Great  Metropolis  (The),  kv.  104. 
See  Metropolis, 

Great  Britain — estimate  of  the  leading 
prejudices  among  the  people,  lxx.98,99. 
■  manufacturing  mdustry  o( 
Ixxiii.  502,  503.  working  population 
of,  504,  505,  and  508,  509.  improvi- 
dent marriages  among,  505.  increase 
of  population  in  the  manufacturing 
districts,  506.  industry  of,  fettered 
by  the  government,  607.  supremacy 
of  her  commerce  at  the  end  of  the  war 
(1815),  509.  clogged  by  protection, 
.  509-514.  her  commercial  code  enough 
to  destroy  her  commerce,  514-519. 

Great  Slave  Lake  (61^  lO'  N.,  110'  0' 
W.),  presents  no  great  object  of  inte- 
rest— the  scenery  grand  and  bold — 
and  the  mountiuns  rise  to  a  great 
height,  bdii.  292. 


Greatrakes  (Valentine,  b.  1628),  his 
curing  of  lung's  evil,  lii.  267,  268. 

Grscie  Grammaticis  Rudimenta,  in  us- 
um  Regi»  Scholte  Etonensis — ^utterly 
devoid  of  merit,  li.  69. 

Grecian  drama  contrasted  with  the 
old  English  drama,  Ixxiii.  210- 
215. 

Edifices — remains  of,  in  Asia- 
Minor,  Ixxvii.  447,  448.  uniformity 
displayed  in,  452. 

Greece  (38*  O'  N.,  22*  33'  E.),  MQller 
on  the  physical  organisation  of,  liii. 
122.  his  high  estimate  of  the  Doric 
race,  123, 124. 

■  Erection  of,,  into  an  independent 
state,  a  measure  of  justice  and  wis- 
dom, Iviii.  137.  its  new  influence  on 
Russia  and  Turkey,  138. 

Progress  of  philosophy  in,  lix. 


865367. 

History  of,  by  Bishop  Thirlwall, 


Ixii.  83.  character  of  the  work,  83, 84. 
Pelasgiaus  conjectured  to  be  the  ori- 
ginal Greeks,  85.  explains  the  con- 
nection  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages,  86, 87.  opinions  as  to  the 
Pelasgians  becoming  a  Hellenic  people, 
87-90.  antiquity  and  character  of 
Homer's  writings,  90-103.  (SeelTo. 
mer),  progress  of  its  national  insti- 
tutions and  its  changes  of  government, 
103. 

Language  of  the  Pelasgians,  bdi. 


85,  86.  umited  governments  of  the 
heroic  monarchies,  103,  104.  violent 
changes  by  which  the  monarchies  were 
overthrown,  104.  creation  of  the  he- 
reditary aristocracies  or  oligarchies, 
104-106.  causes  which  led  to  their 
faU,  106,  107.  prostration  of  the 
states  under  the  tyrants,  107, 108. 
Travels   in,   Ixxv.    492.      See 


Mure. 


•^^—  Interest  excited  in,  by  associa- 
tions  with  the  past,  Ixxvii.  444,  445. 
abundant  relics  which  Asia-Minor  pos- 
sesses of  their  arts  and  edifices,  447, 
448. 

Greek  authoresses,  Iv.  182.  differences 
between  male  and  female  intellect, 
ib.  characteristics  of  female  com- 
position, 182,  183.  of  their  poetry, 
183, 184.  observations  on  the  social 
state  of  women  in  Greece,  184, 185. 
to  no  lady  of  ancient  Athens  has  any 
great  achievement  in  letters  been 
ascribed,  185, 186.  number  of  Greek 
poetesses  catalogued — canon  of  Anti- 
pater  of  Thessaly,  and  translation. 
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186,  187.  aU  tliat  is  memorable  in 
Greek  female  poetrj  is  comprised 
from  Sappho  to  Myro,  187.  Sappho 
—  criticism  on,  with  translations,  and 
yiewB  of  scholars  as  to  her  love  for 
Anacreon,  187-191.  her  death  from 
leaping  the  Lencadian  promontory, 
191,  192.  personal  attractions  of, 
192-196.  her  Irrios,  196-199.  (See 
Sampho),  on  the  odes  and  epigrams 
of  Erinns,  a  contemporary  and  friend 
of  Sappho,  199.  Tclesilla — ^her  statue 
at  Aigos — and  famed  less  for  the  re- 
muns  of  her  poetry  than  for  beating 
back  the  brutal  and  treacherous  Cleo- 
menes  and  his  Spartan  butchers,  199, 
200.  Myrtis  and  Corinna — both  of 
whom  are  connected  with  the  history 
of  Pindar,  200.  The  Sicyonian  Prax- 
ilia,  200.  Anyta,  201.  Nossis  the 
Locrian,  201.  Myro,  mother  of  Ho- 
mer the  youneer,  201,  202.  prose 
authoresses — chanu:teristics  of  the 
Princess  Anna  Comnenia's  style  and 
composition,  202,  203.  remains  of 
their  prose  writings  scanty  and  of  no 
value,  203.  the  two  emment  Endo- 
das,  note^  t&.  relics  of  the  Pythagorean 
dames,  204,  206.  of  those  who  lived 
between  the  Pythagoreans  and  Byzan- 
tines, 206,  206.  Irene — specimen  of 
her  tumid  style,  206,  207.  genius  of 
Abasia,  207,  208. 
Greek  banquets,  Ivi.  360.  characteris- 
tic  scenes  of  classical  antiquity  they 
display,  360.  festive  customs  of  the 
Thraoans,  361.  Macedonian  enter- 
tainment of  the  year  300  b.o.  the 
wedding  banquet  of  Garannus,  361. 
feast  at  Cotyora  in  honour  of  the 
Paphlagonian  ambassadors  —  mimic 
dance  of  Carpoea,  and  amusements  at, 
361,  362.  Athenian  entertainment 
during  the  ^at  Pantheniean  festival, 
363.  parties  there,  363.  maU- 
rid  of  the  banquet  by  the  famous 
parodist  Matron,  363-366.  means  of 
recreation — ^  Ballet  of  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne,"  366,  366.  character  of 
Attic  conversation,  366.  writers  of 
prose  and  verse  on  festive  enjoyments, 
366,  367.  those  of  Xenophon  and 
Plato  critidsed,  367, 368.  Xenophon's 
**  Symposium"  a  graceful  but  smcere 
image  of  elegant  Athenian  life — sup- 
per of  the  opulent  Callias,  at  which 
Socrates  is  a  guest,  368, 369.  PUto's 
**  Symposium — supper  of  Agathon 
to  meet  Socrates  —  Liberty  Hall 
prodaimed  —  discourses    on    love  — 


Alcibiades,  after  a  debauch,  joins  the 
revelry — appearance  of  the  party  in 
the  mommg,  369-362.  Plutarch's 
picture  of  a  banquet,  362, 363.  Athe- 
nsus*  feast  of  the  Deipnosophists,  363, 
364.  Euripides  on  the  predilection  of 
the  Greeks  for  music  and  son^  on  all 
occasions,  364-366.  Attic  varieties  of 
convivial  song,  the  posan,  the  solo$f 
the  cotnif  and  the  se^ioj  366.  origin 
of  the  scolia — ^its  characteristics,  367. 
Mr  Mitchell's  translation  of  one  from 
a  famous  scene  in  the  ''Wasps"  of 
Aristophanes,  367,  368.  Harmodius^ 
celebrated  lines  in  honour  of  the  slay. 
ers  of  Hipparchus,  with  translation, 
369,  370.  ••  The  Soldier's  Catch,"  by 
Hybrias  the  Cretan,  371.  nine  dasses 
into  which  Ilgen  divides  the  poems  of 
this  sort — example,  371, 372.  remarks 
on  their  metre,  372.  examples  of,  in 
Plato  on  "  Health,"  373.  measiu^  of, 
changed  b^  Simonidies — example,  373) 
374.  edition  of,  by  Ariphron  Uie 
Sicyonian,  i6. 

Greelc  dramas^inferior  in  expressing 
human  character  and  life,  liii.  666. 

Grammar — originality  of  Hen- 

sterhuy's  views  on  much  of  it,  lii.  474. 
of  Asiatic  origin,  ib,    difference  be- 
tween its  and  the  Sanscrit  roots,  ib. 
Idyls — the  Greek  pastoral  poets, 


Theocritus,  Bion;  and  Moschus,  done 
into  Engli&h  by  M.  J.  Chapman,  Ixiii. 
317.  Doric  Greeks  not  an  amiable 
race,  ib.  effect  they  had  on  literature, 
ib.  view  of  the  writings  of  Bion  and 
Moschus,  336,  336. 

Doric  and  iEolic  influences  which 


affected  the  triumphal  songs  of  Pindar, 
lxiii.318.  style  and  dialect  of  the  poems 
of  Theocritus,  318,  319.  his  study  of 
Pindar  and  Homer,  and  perfection  he 
attained  to  in  their  diction,  319.  views 
of  scholars  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  the 
**  Infant  Hercules" — ^translation  of  the 
"  Attack  of  the  Serpents"  from  it,  319, 
320.  remarks  on  the  rendering  of  some 
of  the  expressions,  noU,  320, 321 .  simi- 
litudes and  differences  between  Pindar 
and  Theocritus,  321.  translation  of 
the  set-to  between  Pollux  and  Amycus, 
322,323.  extracts  toshowthatTheocri- 
tus  endeavoured  to  mould  himself  to  the 
peculiar  features  of  the  mighty  Theban, 
323-326-.  general  observations  on 
Greek  pastoral  poetry,  326.  who  was 
the  invents  of  it  ?  327.  bucolic  poetry, 
not  only  rose  and  prospered  as  an 
art  in  Dorian  hands,  but  borrowed  its 
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strongest  features  from  Dorian  life  and 
habits,  328.  satjric  drama  of  Dorian 
lineage  consists  of  two  kinds,  and  is 
mixed  up  with  the  history  of  tragedy, 

328,  329.  the  principles  of  parody 
prevailed  in  the  works  of  Pratinas, 

329.  After  Pratinas,  the  Athenians 
naturally  became  the  chief  masters  of 
the  satyrico-dramatic  style,  329.  ex- 
amples o^  from  Aristophanes  and  Plu- 
tus,  330.  and  from  Theocritus,  330, 
331.  dramatic  tendency  of  Theocri- 
tus' genius,  331.  diversity  of  his 
style  and  dialect — graphic  description 
quoted  from  the  combat  in  *^  Hercules 
tne  Lion-slayer,''  331,  332.  hints  he 
took  from  Sappho  and  Sopfaron — live- 
Iv  gossip— extracts  from  the  famous 
*'  Adoniazus»,"  332-334.  remarks  on 
the  translations  of  Mr  Chapman,  335, 
336. 

Greek  language  different  from  the 
Latin,  in  its  diversity  oi  dialects, 
idioms  and  inflections,  li.  72.  to  ac- 
quire it,  better  to  read  a  few  good 
authors  than  extracts  from  many,  ib, 
72,  73. 

— — ^  Its  singular  resemblance  and 
analogy  to  the  Sanscrit,  li.  649.  num- 
ber of  Sanscrit  words  it  contains,  659. 
and  Latin  languages — connec- 


tion between,  explained,  if  the  Pela- 
gians were  the  true  ancestors  of  the 
Greek  family,  bdi.  86,  87.. 

Literature  and  philosophy — ^Mit- 


ford's  knowledge  o^  very  meagre,  Ivi. 
272,  273. 

Mythologicid  system  —  theory 


oft  Ixv.  164, 165. 

MSS.  of  the  New  Testament- 


remarks  on  them,  Ixxii.  149. 

Philosophy  (^  Taste,  Hv.  39.  See 


Taste. 


Revolution  of  1821— sketch  of 

the,  Ixiv.  128-145.    See  Walsh. 

School  of  philosophy,  cause  of 


its  failure  in  physical  science,  Ixvi. 
117. 

Sophists — a  favourite  exercise  of 


theirs,  to  write  panegyrics  on  depraved 
charactertf,  Ixviii.  166. 

* Tragedy— rise  and  progress  of, 

Ixv.  169-172. 

Study  oft  in  the  middle  ages — 


branded  as  heretical,  liii.  186. 
Greeks — ^their  predilection  for  song  and 
music  on  all  occasions,  Ivi.  364-366. 
Attic  variety  of  convivial  song,  with 
example,  366-374.  See  Chreek  Bcm- 
qiiets. 


Greeks — the  most  <^  what  is  known  of 
the  philosophy  of  literature  is  derived 
from  them,  Ivii.  107.  importance 
which  they  attached  to  rhythm,  124. 

High  advancemait  which  the 

remains  of  their  cities  display  in  archi- 
tectural beauties,  in  Asia-Minor,  Ixxi. 
406. 

Wonderful  imiformity  displayed 


in  the  productions  of  their  arts  in  the 
ruins  of  their  cities  in  Asia,  Ixxvii. 
462. 

Colonial  policy  of  the  ancient, 


Ixxvii.  461, 462.  free  social  condition 
of  the  Greeks  in  Asia-Minor,  461. 

Green  crops — introduction  oft  into  Bri- 
tain, is  the  greatest  improvement  ever 
effected  in  agriculture,  Ixii.  327. 

Greene  (Robert,  1660-1692),  character 
cilas  plays,  IxxiiL  216,  217. 

(Thomas,  Bishop  of  Ely,  1668- 

1738),  his  sentence  of  deprivation 
against  Dr  Bentley  for  malversation 
in  his  mastership  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  li.  338,  339. 

Green  sand—  beds  of  which  it  consists. 
Hi.  60.  Fossil  species  of  plants  found 
in,  63.     animal  remains  in,  66. 

Greenstone  rock — ^how  formed,  and  of 
what  composed,  lii.  71. 

Greenwich  Observatory  (0'  0'  (T',  5V  28' 
39^'  N.),  astronomical  observations 
at,  unrivalled,  li.  83. 

Greenwood  (Lieut. -Colonel),  his  advice 
<juoted  as  to  the  best  mode  of  re- 
beving  or  assisting  the  horse  in  hunt- 
ing, Ixxiv.  90,  91. 

Gregorian  chant — its  age,  purity,  and 
solemnity  of  style,  Ixiii.  34,  36. 

Gregory  VII.,  Pope  (Hildebrand,  elected 
1073,  d.  1086),  his  conduct  in  bring- 
ing in  foreign  aid  to  reduce  the  liber- 
ties of  his  subjects,  Iv.  386. 

Influence  his  policy  had  and  left 

on  the  Catholic  Church,  Ixii.  169- 
166. 

Character  of,  Ixvii.  371. 

Acted  right  in  his  contest  with 


the  State,  and  in  his  reform  in  the 
Church,  Ixxix.  26. 

Gregory  XVI.,  Pope  (elected  1831), 
evasion  of  his  promises  to  grant  re- 
forms to  his  people,  Iv.  380.  his  con- 
duct towards  the  inhabitants  of  the 
papal  territory,  386,  387. 

Gr^ory  (James,  1638-1675),  the  first 
proposer  of  a  reflecting  telescope,  li. 

87. 
Gregory  (Dr  John,1724-1773),  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  practical  medicine  in 


the    UniTerutj    of    Ediatiuigh,   k. 

467. 
Gregory   (Dr  John},  on  the  tendfnry 

which  the  study  of  hmU  hematics  h»  in 

leading  to  soepticisiii,  Ixn.  447,  44& 
OrenTille  (Geofge,  1 702-1 770),  hk 

oeptaaoe  of  office  after  the 

ofLOTdBate,lTiiL  329.   i 

of  his  adnmiistratiaii,  S90 


tbal 
of  Chatham,  lzxx.M£,M3.  hisipeech 
at  the  meetixig  of  PaiiiiaeBt,  657. 
oontempt  ezpraned  br  Pitt  to«anb 
him,  657.     plaeed  at  the  bead  of  p^ 
▼emment  after  the  rcsignatioa  of  the 
Earl  of  Bute,  559.     qttthties  he  pos- 
sessed, and  political  opimons  he  hdd, 
559,  5eO.    his  illegal  arreatmeiit  of 
John   Wilkes,  561.      odioos  to  the 
coml,  ib.     persecution  of  Wilkes  for 
his^'EsBaj  on  Women,"  5<».    hispro- 
ceedings  m  Parliament,  564,  deqwtic 
OHMiuci  towards  General  Henry  Coo- 
waj,  ib.     and  towards  George   IIL, 
564,   565.     his   proposal  to  impose 
stampdoties  on  the  American colooies, 
566.    resentment  <^  the  Kins  on  the 
regency  qaestion,  567.  unsetUed  state 
of  the  coontiT,  569.     harsh  demands 
he  made  on  the  King,  569,  570.     in- 
salting  oondnct  towards  his  Miyestj, 
570.    dismissal  firom  office,  571.  quo- 
tation from  his  q>eech  in  fiivom*  of 
the  continuance  of  the  stamp  act, 
578. 

Qrenville  FamOj — ^powerful  Whig  con- 
nection it  had,  booL  532. 

Gretsch  (M.),  on  the  banishment  of 
Prince  Trabetzkoi  to  Siberia,  note, 
hadx.  361. 

Grey  (Sir  Charles,  d.  1807),  his  joint 
and  successful  expedition  with  Earl 
St  Vincent  to  the  West  Indies,  h^ix. 
419. 

Grey  (Charles,  Earl,  1764.1845),  his 
position  considered  for  not  ioinin;^ 
the  administration  of  1827,  h.  568. 

Reason  why  he  did  not  kitn  the 

ministry  of  1827,  lii.  263.     hu  acec^ 
sioB  to  office  in  1830,  277. 

His  ministry  when  the  fLrff/rm 


1^1^ 
Ui  aia  ax  EUiis 

ffi*  ^fOBKat  and  Lord  MeK 

seosoasud.  LdL  2i>4. 
Besaarks  oa  his  lYtinement  from 
asL  25X  his  ^Temm^it  eou- 
pared  wiih  ihM  of  Lord  Melbourne, 
255,25^. 

His  noble  conduct  dnring  Queen 

Caroline's  triaL  Ixrii.  48. 

Merits    of    his    cabinet,    Ixr. 


275.  what  is  the  difference  between  it 
and  Lord  Melbourne  s  cabinet  ?  27  A. 
Position  of  European  affiiirs  nt 


his  accession  to  office  in  1830,  and  po- 
ficy  ot  bm.  548557.     See  Britain, 
Appreciation  and  adoption  of 


the  principles  of  Earl  St  Vincent  for 
can^lling  the  patents  of  the  commis- 
sioners  of  the  navy,  bcxix.  443. 

The  first  proposer  of  the  aboli- 


Bill  was  before  the  llmise  of  Lrifdx,  , 
hiL  233.    See  Ministry  and  R^p/rm. 
7  R^P^J  of  taxes  £7  hi*  acJr/iiiii*. 


tration,]niL  149,  Xhiy 
"         General  view  of  the  proceedinj^ 
of  his  adonoirtrBtion  in  the  firvt  re- 
ibrmed  PaHaamesl,  hiii.  219-225. 
Hi^  etUoutioo  with  wfaich  the 


pobfie  repvd  hu  private  nrt^ies  and 


tion  of  shivery  in  the  IIoumc  of  Com- 
mons, Ixxx.  274,  27/>. 

Grey  <Ilenry  George,  Earl).  Hce 
Jaotuick. 

Greywacke — composition  of,  lii.  fin.  <»x- 
amples  where  it  is  to  be  foundf  ^>. 

Griesbach  (John  JamcN,  1 74^,181 2), 
observations  on,  as  a  critical  oditor  of 
the  New  Testament,  Ixxii.  i/j^  and 
158. 

Griesley  (Sir  Eogcr),  hiM  sptuch  in  lUir 
liamcnt,  in  IH:u%  an  Ut  i\m  vhntivJitfC 
of  his  pledge  in  voting  ftnr  t)ie  e^m 
tmuation  of  the  malt  inx,  h\.  243, 2'M, 

WilUam  <;owfM>r,  hin  lific  ntid  WiU^n 
bv  \Viiliiim  JIm^I«7,  wm  «rst  vjntu 
P^d  b;r  the  mtn^Iijctiim  </f  iUfw 
jieTs  pnvnte  ctjrrt^^HmiUfici',  edited 
by— matirrijiU  he  jm/»im*h<mJ  for  ita 
c^mpU-iUm,  Ix'til  Z'AH,  'Ml.  a^lvr,- 
cate  of  Coirper's  w-nilmr  religi/mn 
rj^'^^-tninU  f^  hiH  \tU%  ZZU,  his 
W'-as  of  the  divine  providi-rice  of  God 
3>'7,     8ee  O/vj,*^,  ' 

GmKhrr-^me  /'f  *^'*  '"'*^  pernicious 
ifu^^  U»  h^ahh  in  KngUnd,fixix.  142. 

Onv.tte-.I1,y,io|.K/ie  da  U,  par  L. 
il'iart,  Ixxviii.  133-130. 

Oror«Ti  b  Paris  _ powerful  tnihieiice 
they  t)o»se*s,baviii.  139. 

Orote  (Georife,  M.P.),  hU  evidence  cm 
the  evil  of  having  more  than  one  bank 
of  issue  in  l^^onduo,  Ivi.  385. 

OroUus  (Hugo,  or  Huig  de  Groot,  ICHZ- 


■ft 
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1645),  estimate  of,  in  a  literary  and 
religious  view,  Ixxii.  205,  206. 

Qrotins — Analysis  of  tbe  meaning  of  the 
word  Jus  as  used  by,  bccvii.  314-320. 
^ews  o^  as  compared  with  those  now 
held  by  the  nations  of  Europe  on  in- 
ternational law,  326-328. 

Ground  and  objects  of  the  budget,  Ixxiii. 
502.     ^»ee  Budget, 

Grun  (Anastasius),  translation  of  his 
«  Heinrich  Frauenlob,"  Ixvii.  318. 

Gruner  (M.  G.  S.),  on  the  glaciers  of 
Switzerland,  Ixxx.  138,  and  foot-note, 
138. 

Guarantee — ^Vattel's  observations  on  the 
meaning  of,  in  international  law,  Ivi. 
459. 

Guardian  (The),  unfortunate  both  in  its 
birth  and  death,  Ixxviii.  239. 

Guardians  under  the  new  }>oor-law — ^how 
elected,  duties,  &c.,  bdii.  526,  527. 

Guericke  (Otto,  1602-1686),  his  appara- 
tus for  raising  weights  by  steam,  Ixx. 
468,  469. 

Guerilla  warfare  compared  with  the 
warfEure  carried  on  by  a  disciplined 
army,  Ixxvi.  369-371. 

Guiana  (5"  O'  N.,  58*  60'  W.),  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh's  expedition  to— 
notice  of,  bod.  24-29. 

Guicciardini  (Ludovico,  1521-1589),  his 
description  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
dty  of  Antwerp,  U.  423.  cause  of  its 
decline,  424. 

Guilds,  colleges,  m^rsteries,  &c.,  of  the 
middle  a^es — ^their  nature  and  cha- 
racter, box.  86. 

Guildhall  sittings — business  at,  dispatch- 
ed with  great  celerity  in  Lord  Ellenbo. 
rough's  time,  box.  18. 

Guinand  (a  Swiss  peasant,  d.  1825^,  his 
discovery  of  the  art  of  making  large 
lenses  of  flint  glass  without  striae, 
note,  Ixvi.  123. 

Guise  (Frauds,  Duke  of;  1519-1663), 
assassinadon  of,  justified  by  the  Pro- 
testant party,  Ixxx.  108.  power  of 
thefemily,  112, 113. 

Guizot  (M.),  scandalous  description  of, 
by  M.  Sarrans,  Ivi.  490.  his  consti- 
tutional views,  492,  493. 

I  Expose  des  Motife  du  Pr<^et 

de  Loi  sur  Tlnstruction  Primaire, 
Iviii.  1.  sent  to  Prussia  to  collect  in- 
formation as  to  its  educational  scheme, 
3.  his  views  as  to  the  value  of  public 
Normal  schools,  22.  statement  as  to 
the  sums  expended  by  his  govern- 
ment in  support  of  Education,  25. 
Bee  Education. 


Guizot  (M.),  on  European  dvilisation, 
Ixvii.  357.  career,  and  character  of  his 
writings,  357-360.  progress  of  reli- 
gion and  sociality,  360.  meaning  of 
the  term  dvilisation,  ib.  depends  as 
much  on  material  resources  as  on  in- 
tellectual and  moral  culture,  362- 
364.  main  sources  of  the  charac- 
ter of  European  dvilisation,  364- 
366.  divides  it  into  three  great 
periods,  366-368.  early  condition  of 
feudalism,  368.  influence  of  the  com- 
munes,  369.  of  the  crusades,  ib,  of 
the  earlier  periods  of  Chiistiani^, 
370, 371.  character  of  Gregory  VIL, 
371.  causes  which  led  to  the  Refor- 
mation, 372,  373.  the  Reformation, 
and  its  effects,  374-377.  dvil  liberty 
which  ensued  from  the  Reformation, 
378.  why  did  the  Reformation  take 
place  earner  in  England  than  else- 
where? 378-380.  sodal  and  moral 
effects  of  the  French  revolution  of 
1830,  380,  381.  i>olitical  opinions  of 
M.  Guizot  and  hb  party,  381,  382. 
political  career  of,  382,  383. 

His  lectures  on  French  history 

— notice  of,  note,  bdx.  63. 

on  the  past  and  present  condi- 


tion  of  the  peDple  under  their  feudal 
rulers,  Ixxvii.  198.  on  the  progress 
of  states,  201. 

Reproached  for  not  having  aris- 


tocratic  rank,  IxxviiL  130. 

Historical  writings  of,  analysed. 


Ixxix.  9-13.     contrasted  with  M.  Mi- 

chelet,  13. 
Guipuzcoans  (Basque  provinces),  their 

offer  to  transfer  their  allegiance  from 

Spain  to  the  crown  of  fVance,  bdv. 

251,  252. 
Gulf  stream,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 

likely  effect  its  current  may  have  on 

steam  navigation,  Ixv.  135. 
Gundling  (Nicholas  Jerome,  1671-1729), 

on  the  tendency  which  mathematical 

and  physical  science  have  on  leading 

to  atneism,  bdi.  447. 
*  Gunpowder — ^inventor  of,  contemporary 

with  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio,  Ixv.  71. 
Gurley  (R.  R.),  his  address  on  African 

slavery,  Ixxii.  456.     information  to  be 

derived  from    his    report    regarding 

Liberia,  note,  458,  459. 
Gumey  (Goldsworthy),  '<  Observations 

on    Steam    Carriages    on  Turnpike 

Roads,  with   Returns  of  the   aaily 

practical  results  of  Working,"  by,  Ivi. 

99.     description  of  his  steam  engine 

for  running  on  roads,  136-140.  opera- 
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tions  of,  141^  142.  opposition  met 
with  from  road  trustees,  &c.,  142. 
report  of  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  oi^  143-148. 
Gurwood  (Lieut. -Colonel,  d.  1845), 
Indian  despatches  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  edited  by,  1-46.  See 
WeUington. 


Gurwood — ^European  despatches  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  eidited  by,  brix. 
297-348.     See  Wellington. 

Gustayu8-Adolpbus(1594-1632), his  cle- 
mency and  valour,  li.  41. 

Guthrie  (William,  1708-1770),  his  **His- 
tory  of  England"  characterized,  liii.  12. 

Gypsiesof  Spain,  Ixxiv.  45.  SeeGh/psUs, 


H 


Hackney  coaches — ^first  establishment 
of,  in  England,  Iviii.  404. 

Hackluyt,  or  Hakluyt  (Richard,  1553- 
1616),  his  enumeration  of  the  naval 
glories  of  England,  Iviii.  401. 

Haenels — ^his  Catalogue  of  the  Scottish 
Manuscripts  deposited  in  the  Monas- 
tery of  St  Gall  m  Paris,  IvL  200. 

Haensal  (M.),  on  the  crocodiles  of  the 
Nicobar  luands,  Ixxx.  429. 

Hahn-Hahn  (the  Coimtess  Ida),  ori^- 
nalitv  of  her  writings,  Irrix.  157. 
her  nimily  connections,  and  sketch  of 
her  life,  157,  158.  considered  as  a 
novelist,  158,  159.  scenes  depicting 
the  higher  orders  of  society  in  Ger- 
many,  159.  contrast  between  her 
writmgs  and  those  of  Madame  Dude- 
vant  (George  Sand),  160.  extract 
from  *<Ulrich,"  on  the  fickleness  of 
human  desires,  161,  163.  theory  of, 
that  although  we  may  not  be  con- 
tented or  constant,  we  may  be  true, 
163-165.  thoroughly  femimne  in  cha- 
racter, 166.  great  charm  of  her 
works,  166,  167.  analysis,  with  ex- 
traeU  from  her  novel  of  *'  Grkfin  Faus- 
tine,"  167-178.  her  object  in  drawing 
the  character  of  Grfifin  Faustine, 
178, 179.  «  Ulrich"  shows  a  want  of 
settled  aim  or  purpose,  179, 180.  at- 
taches considerable  importance  to  the 
physiognomy  of  the  feet — analysis 
of  ««ULrich,"  with  extracts^  180- 
185.  her  writings  show  that  public 
opinion  in  Germany  is  in  a  loose  state 
regarding  marriage,  185,  186.  con- 
ception and  plot  of  *<  Cecil,"  and  con- 
nection  with  it  which  runs  throughout 
all  her  other  novels,  186,  187.  her 
books  of  Travels,  188. 

Hale  (Sir  Matthew,  1609-1676),  up- 
rightness  of  his  character^aand  pro- 
ftisional  learning,  Ixx.  198, 199. 

Hales  (Rev.  W.  H.),  his  pamphlet  on 
Church  Rates,  Ivi.  295.  See  Chureh 
ReventUM, 


Halifax  (George  Savile,  Marquis  of^ 
1630-1695),  character  of,  Ixviii.  169, 
170.  contrasted  with  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  170, 171. 

(Charles    Montague,   Earl  o( 

1661-1715),  character  o^  Ixxviii.  202, 
203.  Addison's  ^'Episde**  to,  212. 
recommends  Addison  to  Godolphin,  to 
write  a  poem  on  the  battle  of  Blen- 
heim, 215. 

Hall  (Basil,  Captain,  R.N.,  1788-1844), 
mis-statements  or  misconception  of 
the  character  of  the  islanders  of  Loo- 
choo,  in  his  account  of  them,  liii.  222- 
225.     See  Loo-choo, 

"Patchwork,"  Ixxiii.  41.  de- 
scription of  a  tide  harbour,  42-44.  of 
Alpme  scenery,  44,  45.  of  the 
Mer-de-Glace  Moraines,  45-47.  hos- 
pice of  St  Bernard,  47.  baths  of 
Leuk,  47,  48.  Paris  at  the  various 
seasons  of  the  year,  48-50.  eruptions 
of  Mount  Etna,  50-52.  height  of,  53. 
Mount  Yesurius — height  of  the  pro- 
jection of  some  red-hot  balls  from  the 
crater,  53.  anecdote  connected  with 
the  ascent  to,  54. 

HaU  (Sir  James,  Bart.,  d.  1832\  his 
experiments  to  demonstrate  the  tneory 
of  Dr  Hutton  on  the  formation  m 
rock,  lii.  44. 

Remarks  on  his  experiments  on 

the  effect  of  heat  acting  under  com- 
pression, Ixv.  11. 

Hall  (Rev.  Robert,  1764-1831),  on 
toleration  in  religion,  lii.  471. 

Picture  of,  from  his  memoirs — 

of  his  mode  of  learning  to  read  Dante, 
notSj  Ivii.  427,  428. 

His    definition  of  fiuiatidsm. 


lix.  32. 

Remarks  of,  on  Bentham's  doc- 


trine of  utility  and  virtue,  notej  bd. 
373. 

His  style  characterised  as  being 


that  of  disquisition,  Ixxii.  81. 
Hall  or  Halle  (Edward,  d.  ^547),  his 
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Chronicle  of  the  History  of  England, 
liii.  3,  4. 

Halls,  for  students,  at  the  universities  and 
colleges  of  Enghind — early  history  of, 
liii.  407.  regulated  by  peculiar  statutes 
— established  by  the  university,  408.' 
foimdation  for  the  support  of  indigent 
scholars,  408,  409.  number  of,  at 
various  dates,  409.  effect  of  the  Re- 
formation in  causing  the  decline  of 
both  scholars  and  halls,  409-411. 
circumstances  which  prevented  their 
restoration,  412. 

Attached  to  the  English  univer- 
sities for  the  residence  of  the  scholars 
—rise  and  fall  of,  Ix.  207-210.  restora- 
tion of,  would  be  of  advantage,  in 
allowing  the  admission  of  dissenters 
to  the  universities,  211,  212. 

Hallam  (Henry),  (quoted,  on  the  deserted 
study  of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  Ivi. 
226. 

on  the  difference  between  cor- 
porate and  private  property,  Ix.  485. 
Observations  on  the  writings  of 


Shakspeare,  Ixxi.  453-456. 

■  Introduction  to  the  Literature 


of  Europe,  budi.  194.  chronological 
arrangement  pursued,  194, 196.  ad- 
vanti^es  attending  this  arrangement, 
196, 196.  incompleteness  and  dispro- 
portion of  his  introduction,  196-198. 
rails  to  theorise  and  speculate  to  the 
extent  his  subjects  demand,  198. 
progress  of  poUtical  science  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  199,  200.  ten- 
dency of  his  mind  to  take  a  negative 
stand  against  many  of  the  received 
general  opinions — ^progress  of  society, 
200-204.  displays  a  want  of  sym- 
pathy with  enthusiasm  and  daring — 
estimate  of  Luther,  204,  206.  of 
Erasmus,  206.  of  Grotius,  205,  206. 
shows  a  degree  of  apparent  tender- 
ness towards  Romanist  fallacies,  207. 
quoted  regarding  the  Council  of  Trent, 
207,  208.  his  estimate  erroneous, 
208, 209.  his  acquaintance  with  Ro- 
man Catholic  theology  extensive,  209. 
his  appreciation  of  Pascal,  209-211. 
remarks  on,  211,  212.  his  analysis 
of  philosophical  literature,  212,  213. 
has  not  aone  justice  to  Machiavel, 
213,  214.  quoted  on  the  writings  of 
the  casuists — power  of  auricular  con- 
fession, 214-217.  style  of  criticism 
in  the  department  of  belles  lettres, 
with  quotations,  217-219.  his  re- 
yiew  of  French  poetry — contrasts 
Shakspeare  and   Racine,  219,  220. 


of  Italian  poetry— its  harmony,  220, 
221 .  want  of  harmony  in  the  better 
class  of  its  poets,  221,  222.  analysis 
of  Pulci's  poetry,  222-225.  charac- 
ter of  Mr  Hallam's  work,  226,  226. 

Hallein— Salt  mines  of  (47"  41'  N.,  13* 
8'  E.),  description  of,  Ixxv.  465. 

Haller  (Albert  Von,  1708-1777),  deve- 
lopment of  his  great  doctrine  of  Lri- 
Ubility,  Iv.  476. 

HaUey  (Edmund,  1666-1742),  early  his- 
tory of  the  discovery  of  the  Comet 
called  by  his  name,  bd.  90-93.  See 
Comets. 

Bitter  censure  which  Flamsteed 

passed  on  the  conduct  of,  in  regard  to 
the  printing  of  his  "  Observations  on 
the  Stars,"  bdL  37 1 .  superintends  the 
printing  of  Flamsteed's  "  Observa- 
tion8,"and  alterationshe  surreptitiously 
made  in  them,  385-387.  cause  of  the 
quarrel  between  Halley  and  Flamsteed, 

393.  character  of  Halley,  ib,  letter 
of,  to  Flamsteed,  394.  siifficient  proof 
that  Halley's  conduct  was  inexcusable, 

394.  succeeded  to  the  royal  observa- 
tory after  the  death  of  Flamsteed, 
394.     See  Flamstud, 

His  calculations  and  meetings 


with  Newton  regarding  the  law  of 
gravity,  Ixxviii.  420-427.  printed 
Newton's  **  Principia  "  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, 431,  432. 

Hallowell  (Captain,  R.N.),  anecdote  of, 
at  the  battle  of  St  Vincent,  Ixxix.  424. 

Hamel  (John  Baptist  du,  1624-1706), 
his  remarks  on  the  want  of  logical 
argument  in  "Geometric  Formula," 
notet  Ixii.  427,  428. 

Hamilton  (James,  first  Duke  of,  1606, 
beheaded  1648),  remarks  on  his  en- 
gagement with  the  English  Parlia- 
mentary forces,  in  1648,  Ti.  49-62. 

(James,  fourth  Duke  of,  1668- 

1712),  his  attachment  to  the  cause  of 
the  Pretender,  bdi.  29. 

Hamilton  (Captain  Thomas),  his  novel 
of  "  Cynl  Thornton,"  characterised, 
lii.  123-126. 

Hamilton  (Sir  William\  transcripts  of 
documents  connectea  with  British 
history,  which  he  procured  from  the 
Vatican,  Ivi.  200. 

Hamilton  (Robert,  Professor,  1742- 
1829),  on  the  undulatory  theory,  Iviii. 
466.    • 

Hamilton  (W.  R.),  his  letters  (1836)  to 
the  Eari  of  Elgin  on  the  style  of 
architecture  best  adapted  for  the  new 
Houses  of  Parliament,  Ixv.  174. 
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Hamilton  (William  Gerard,  1729-1796), 
his  remarks  on  the  resignation  of 
Lord  Bute,  in  1763,  Ixx.  94. 

Hamilton  (William  J.),  his  researches  in 
Asia -Minor,  Pontus,  and  Armenia, 
Ixxrii.  443,  460.  his  views  of  the 
state  of  the  Turkish  population  in 
Asia-Minor  considered,  460-468.  his 
description  of  scenery  picturesque  and 
graphic,  468.  enumeration  of  the 
nomadic  tribes  in,  469, 470.  See 
Asia- Minor, 

Hammond  (Henry, D.D.,1 605-1 660),his 
character  as  a  learned  and  pious  di- 
vine, Ixviii.  122. 

Hampden  (John,  1594-1643),  memo- 
rials of  his  party  and  his  times,  by 
LfOrd  Nugent,  liv.  505.  portrait  of — 
the  only  original  now  in  existence, 

505.  his  memoirs  must  be  considered 
as  memoirs  of  the  history  of  England, 
ib,    his  character  unblemished,  505, 

506.  Richard  Baxter's  high  opiuion 
of,  507 .  ancient  pedigree  of  his  family 
— ^his  relationship  to  Oliver  Crom- 
well, t&.  his  early  life,  ib,  his  private 
life  during  his  early  years,  508.  cour- 
teous manners  of,  ib,  enters  Parlia- 
ment, and  attaches  himself  to  the 
party  in  opposition  to  the  court,  ib. 
sketch  of  tne  influence  which  Parlia- 
ment had  from  the  earliest  period  on 
the  liberties  of  the  people  of  England, 
508-510.  immediate  effect  of  the 
Reformation  was  less  favourable  to 
political  liberty,  510,  511.  admirable 
policy  of  Elizabeth,  511.  character  of 
James  VI.,  and  proceedings  of  his 
Parliaments — character  of  Charles  I. 
— proceedings  of  his  early  Parliaments, 

515.  refusal  of  Hampden  to  pay  the 
forced  loan,  and  imprisoned,  516.  the 
Parliament  of  1628,  in  which  the 
•* Petition  of  Right"  was  agreed  to, 

516,  517.  rural  life  which  Hampden 
led  for  eleven  years — situation  of  his 
country  seat,  518.  specimen  of  his 
correspondence  with  Sir  John  Eliot, 
518-520.  literary  habits  and  acquire- 
ments of,  520.  death  of  Eliot,  t6.  mis- 
government  of  Charles  at  this  period, 
521.  outline  of  the  character  of 
Laud,  521,  522.  of  Wentworth,  £!arl 
of  Strafford,  and  contrasted  with 
Hampden,  522,  523.  assessment  for 
ship-money,  which  Hampden  resists — 
question  tried,  and  decision  of  the 
judges,  524,  525.  demeanour  of,  at 
the  time,  525.  determines  to  emi- 
grate to  America,  but  was  prohibited 


from  sailing,  526.  influence  this  had 
on  public  Uberty,  ib.  Parliament  of 
1640— discussion  on  the  message  of 
Charles,  and  dissolution  of  the  Parlia- 
«  ment  condemned,  527 -529.  advance  of 
the  Scotch  intoEngland,529.  condition 
of  Charles,  530.  meeting  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  531.  Hampden's  ability 
as  a  speaker  and  leader  of  the  House, 

531,  532.      acts  of  the  Parliament, 

532.  proceedings  against  Strafford, 
532-534.  mild  and  temperate  con- 
duct of  Hampden,  534.  dispatched  to 
Scotland  to  watch  the  proceedings  of 
the  King,  i&.  Irish  rebellion,  and  be- 
lief that  the  court  had  secretly  encour- 
aged it,  534,  535.  collision  between 
the  parliamentary  leaders  on  the  ad- 
dress known  by  the  name  of  the 
"Grand  Remonstrance,"  535,  536. 
reaction  in  favour  of  the  Kin^,  536, 
537.  unconstitutional  proceedmgs  of 
Charles  against  Hampden  and  other 
four  members  of  the  House,  537-539. 
their  refuge  in  London — organisation 
of  London  at  that  time,  539.  excite- 
ment in,  540.  triumphal  return  of 
the  members  to  the  House,  541.  ex- 
citement in  Buckinghamshire,  ib. 
was  the  King  right  in  his  irregular 
proceedings  against  the  members  even 
by  common  Law?  542.  conditions 
proposed  by  the  Commons,  that  they 
should  dispose  of  the  military  force, 
543-545.  commencement  of  the  civil 
war,  545.  Hampden's  regiment,  545, 
546.  military  talents  of,  546.  languid 
proceedings  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  547. 
skirmish  at  Chalgrove,  in  which  he 
was  wounded,  548.  death  and  funeral 
of,  549.  character  of,  549,  550.  See 
CharUi  I. 

Hampden  (Renn  Dickson,  D.D.,  now 
(1850)  Bishop  of  Hereford),  his  Aris- 
totelian philosophy,  Ivii.  194.  appears 
to  be  unacquainted  with  philosophical 
literature,  211.  has  not  clearly  defined 
the  proper  character  of  dialectical  in- 
duction, 234-238. 

Lectures  and  theological  state- 
ments, Ixiii.  225.  short  sketch  ot  his 
academical  career,  ib.  appointed 
Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Ox- 
ford, 226.  this  objected  to,  on  the 
point  of  hb  want  of  orthodoxy — steps 
the  objectors  took,  226-227.  deliber- 
ate dishonesty  shown  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  quotations  from  his 
works  have  been  taken  by  the  com- 
piler of  the  pamphlet  entitled,  **  Eluci- 
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dations  of  Dr  Hampden,"  229,  230. 
as  also  to  **  Dr  Hamihlexi's  Theological 
Statements,  230-231 .  character  of  the 
extracts  from  his  parochial  sermons, 
entitled  ^  Statements  of  Christian 
Doctrine,"  231.  delivers  his  inau- 
gural lecture — ^his  appearance  and  de- 
uvery  of  it,  ib.  extract  from  its 
conclusion,  232,  233.  further  pro- 
ceedings of  his  gainsajers,  233.  See 
Oxford  MaXignants. 
Hampton  Court  {SV  24'  N.,  0*  22^ 
W.),  collection  of  paintings  in,  Ixvii. 
411. 

Wa^  paid  to  the  masons  each 


week  durmg  the  building  of  it,  notet 
box.  102. 

Hancock  (Mr),  his  description  of  the 
boilers  he  uses  in  his  locomotive  for 
road  traffic,  Ivi.  140, 141. 

Hand — ^language  of  the,  as  instanced  bj 
John  Bufwer  in  his  *<  Chirologia,"  Ixi. 
413. 

Handeck— description  of  the  wild  sce- 
nery of,  Ix.  131,  132. 

Handel  (George  Frederick,  1684-1759), 
the  stupendous  choruses  of  his  ora- 
torios, founded  on  the  ancient  music 
of  the  church,  bdii.  30,  3l. 

Hanover  (House  of),  objections  to  their 
succeeding  to  the  British  throne  have 
eventually  been  of  great  benefit  to  the 
kingdom,  bdi.  34,  35.  personal  de- 
ficiencies of  the  first  princes  have 
not  been  unattended  with  advantages, 
35. 

— '- disregarded  by  the  people  of 

Britain  before  the  accession  of  George 
m.,  Ixxx.  534,  535. 

(King  of),  and  the  Stade  tolls, 


Ixxiv.  369.     See  Stade  Tolls, 
Hanoverian   tarifi— -difference   between 

the  duties  levied  by  it  and  those  levied 

by  the    German    Zollverein,   Ixxix. 

126, 129. 
*Hansard  (Messrs),   their  defence,  as 

publishers  of  the  papers  issued  by 

order  of  Parliament,  Ixv.  263. 
Hanseatic   League,  as   established  in 

1241,  li.  419. 
jJappiness — what  it   depends    on,    Ix. 

296. 
Harbours  (Tide),  Captain  Basil  Hall's 

description  of  the  scenes  generally  to 

be  observed  at,  Ixxiii.  42-44. 
Harcourt  (Henri,  Due  d',  1664-1718), 

ambassador  of  Louis  XIV.   to  the 

Court  of  Spain — ^his  character  and 

attainments,  Ivi.  511. 

■  (Lord  Chancellor),  his  attach- 


ment to  the  cause  of  the  Pretender 
in  1714,  bdi.  29,  30. 

Harcourt  (Rev.  L.  Vernon),  his  statement 
at  York  of  the  objects  of  the  British 
Scientific  Association,  Ix.  377-379. 
his  acknowledgment  that  Sir  David 
Brewster  was  the  founder  of  the  as- 
sociation, 391. 

Hardinge  (Hemy,  Viscount,  b.  1786), 
his  remarks  m  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  expenditure  incurred  in 
the  Afghanistan  war  in  1842,  Ixxvii. 
280. 

Hardowin  (John,  1647-1729),  extra- 
ordinary paradoxes  which  this  acute 
scholar  maintained,  11.  362. 

Hardwicke  (Philip  Yorke,  Lord,  1690- 
1764^,  his  jud|;ment  in  **  Tabula  in 
Naumgio,"  as  it  is  called  in  Courts  of 
Equity  in  England,  li.  169, 170.  Mr 
BellendenRePs  judicious  reflections  on 
the  doctrine  laid  down  by  his  Lordship, 
170. 

Harman  (Mr),  his  evidence  on  the  assist- 
ance given  by  the  Bank  of  England 
to  the  mercantile  houses  of  London 
and  America,  liv.  382-384. 

Hardy  (Lieutenant),  his  report  on  the 
geography  of  tne  eastern  coast  of 
Africa,  1x1.  343. 

:-  (Sir  Charles),  his  admirable  and 

dignified  retreat  before  the  French  and 
Spanish  fleet  in  1779,  Ixxix.  415. 

(Sir  Thomas  Masterman,  1769- 


1839),  notice  of,  Ixix.  128. 

Hare  (Augustus  William),  **  Sermons  to  a 
Country  Congregation,"  by,  Ixxii.  66. 
highly  praised  for  hb  talents  as  well 
as  for  nis  style  of  pulpit  eloquence, 
85,  86.  passage  from  one  of  his  ser- 
mons, 91.     See  British  Pulvit. 

(Julius  Charles),  and  Bishop 

Thirlwall,  their  translation  of  Nie- 
buhr*s  «  History  of  Rome,"  li.  368. 
character  of  the  translation,  392-394. 
See  Niebuhr, 

(Julius  Charles),  his  translation 


of  the  «  History  of  Rome"  by  B.  E. 
Niebuhr,  Ivi.  267.  additions  to  it  by 
Niebuhr,  not  in  the  Gkrman  edition, 
269. 

.  (Francis,  Bishop,  d.  1740),  his 


friendship  for  Dr  Bentley  closed,  on 
issuing  his  edition  of  '*  Terence,"  li. 
346.  his  "  Epistola  Critica"  on  the 
edition  of  Bentley*s  "  Phaedrus,"  ib, 
Harley  (Robert,  Eari  of  Oxford,  1661- 
1724),  his  correspondence  with  France 
and  its  agents  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Pretender,  Ixii.  13-19.     See  Oxford, 
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HArkr  (Earl  of  Oxford),  character  of, 
as  drawn  by  Lord  Mimon,  bdv.  233, 
234. 

Hannodius — translation  of  his  celebrated 
lines  in  honour  of  the  **  Slayer  of 
Hipparchus,"  Ivi.  369,  370. 

Harp— formerly  a  favourite  instrument 
in  Scotland,  Ixix.  207. 

Harris  (Gteorge,  Baron,  1746-1829), 
ability  with  which,  when  commander- 
in-chief  at  Madras,  he  seconded  the 
plans  of  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley, 
iTJii.  547.  letter  from  Lord  Wellesley 
to,  complaining  of  the  resistance  to  \m 
orders  by  the  principal  officials  at  the 
presidency,  654.  ordered  to  enter  Sul- 
tan Tippoo  Sub's  dominions,  557. 
capture  of  Seringapatam,  558.  See 
TVellesl^, 

Letter  of  Colonel    Wellesley 

(Duke  of  Wellington)  to,  Ixviii.  3-5. 

Harris  (James,  1709;-1780),  his  defini- 
tion  of  philosophical  criticism  re- 
marked on,  note^  liv.  44. 

Harris  (Sir  William  Snow,  b.  1791), 
his  work  on  thunder-storms  and  pro- 
tection from  lightning,  Ixxx.  444.  on 
the  damage  and  loss  suffered  in  the 
navy  from  want  of  lightning-rods, 
461.  his  proposal  to  the  Adxniralty 
to  make  the  masts  lightning-conduc- 
tors, 464.  success  which  attended 
his  endeavours,  464-467.  his  obser- 
vations on  several  storms,  469,  470. 
claim  he  has  on  the  gratitude  of  the 
country,  473. 

Harris  (Miyor),  his  mission  to  Shoa  in 
Abyssmia,  Ixxx.  43.  his  defence  of 
the  style  and  composition  of  the  work, 
note^  ib,  is  very  loose  about  dates, 
distances,  and  names,  44.  diplomatic 
doud  under  which  he  conceals  the 
obiects  of  his  mission,  47, 48.  con- 
siders the  priesthood  at,  a  set  of 
drones  and  licentious  shepherds,  63. 
his  condenmation  rather  too  sweep- 
ing, even  by  his  own  showing,  t6. 
character  of  the  work,  67.  See  Abyi- 
tinia. 

Hartley  (Mr,  M.P.  for  Hull  in  1766), 
proposed  in  Parliament  the  aboliUon 
of  tne  slave  trade,  Ixxix.  401. 

Hartshome  (Rev.  C.  H.),  his  '^  Salopia 
Antiqua,**  Ixxix.  454. 

Harriot  (Thomas,  1560-1621),  sta- 
tistiosl  report  of  his  survey  of  Vir- 
ginia— notioe  of,  Ixxi.  11. 

H^tie  (Mr),  British  resident  at  the 
Court  of  Madagascar — ^his  account  of 
King  Radama's  death,  and  barbaric 


pomp  at  the  funeral  of  his  Migesty, 

tvii.  94,  95. 
Hastings  (Francis,  Marquis  of,  1754- 

1826),  on  the  preventive  police  of 

Lidia,  liii.  475. 

Anecdote  of,  hax.  284. 

rWarren,  1732-1818),  his  case  the 

opproDrium  of  English  justioe,lxix.  23. 
Memoirs  of  the  hfe  of,  compiled 


from  original  papers  by  the  Rev.  G. 
R.  Gleig,  budv.  160.  race  from  which 
he  sprung,  161,  162.  childhood  and 
early  years  of,  162-164.  sent  to  Cal- 
cutta, 164.  state  <^  Indian  affairs 
till  after  the  battle  of  Plassey,  164- 
166.  rapacious  misgovemment  of 
Bengal,  166, 167.  Hastings'  conduct 
blameless,  167.  his  return  to  England 
— ^views  which  he  entertained  for  the 
cultivation  of  Oriental  literature,  167^ 
168.  returns  to  India — attachment 
to  Mrs  Imhoff,  168-170.  invested 
with  the  government  of  Bengal,  170. 
state  of  that  government,  170-171. 
contest  for  its  internal  government 
between  Mohammed  Reza  Khan,  and 
Maharajah  Nuncomar,  171-176.  sells 
the  districts  of  Corah  and  Allahabad 
to  the  Prince  of  Oude,  177,  178. 
aids  Snjah  Dowlah  to  conquer  Rohil- 
las,  178-182.  financial  results  of  his 
policy,  182.  apijointcd  Govemor- 
Genenil  of  India,  aided,  by  a  Council, 
182.  one  of  whom  was  Frauds,  the 
author  of  the  **  Letters  <^  Junius," 
183-185.  (See  Francis.)  arrival  of 
the  new  council  at  Fort-William,  185. 
who  assumed  the  power  of  the  whole 
government,  186.  Nuncomar  accuses 
Hastings  to  the  council  of  misconduct, 
187-1 89.  Nuncomar  thrown  into  jail 
on  a  charge  of  forgery,  189.  trial 
and  execution  of  Nuncomar,  190-192. 
conduct  of  Chief-Justice  Impey  and 
of  Hastings  in  regard  to  Nuncomar's 
sentence,  192, 193.  board  of  direc- 
tors in  London  condemn  his  conduct, 
194.  Colonel  Maclean,  his  agent, 
gives  in  the  resignation  he  had  sent 
to  the  board,  who  accept  it,  1 94, 195. 
refuses  to  resign,  and  retains  posses- 
sion of  government,  195, 196.  mar- 
ried to  Mrs  Imhoff  after  her  divorce, 
196,  197.  state  <^  Europe  and  of 
India  at  this  period,  197.  energetic 
conduct  of  Hastings,  198,  199.  Sir 
Eyre  Coote  sent  out  as  commander  of 
the  forces,  199,  200.  judges  of  the 
supreme  council  attempted  to  draw 
to   themselves  the  chief  authority. 
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tion  be  reoeWed  had  on  his  mental  and 
moral  powers,  and  progress  in  life,  399- 
402.  m  all  his  writings  identifies  him- 
self with  the  subject,  402-404.  bisessa^ 
on  the  ^  Shyness  of  Scholars,"  is  evi- 
dentlj  a  record  of  fnmself,  404-407. 
his  essay  ^  On  the  Conduct  of  Life"  is 
deformed  by  an  attack  on  women,  407, 
408.  one  of  the  plainest  and  clearest 
of  critical  writers — his  association  with 
Lamb  and  Coleridge,  408,  409.  his 
want  of  a  definite  position  in  the  world 
of  ktters — remarks  on  that  dass  of 
writers,  410,  411. 

Hazlitt  ( WiUiara),  defence  o^  by  Charles 
Lamls  Ixvi.  24. 

Head  (Capt  C.  F.),  his  <"  Eastern  and 
Egyptian  Scenery,  Ruins,"  &c,  in- 
tended to  show  the-  advantage  and 
practicability  of  steam  navigation  from 
England  to  India,  Ivii.  313.  plan 
proposed,  with  the  time  required,  dis- 
tances, and  expense,  314.  his  plan 
for  procuring  a  supply  of  fuel  at  the 
eastern  stations,  314, 315.  difference 
between  the  statement  of  Captain 
Head  and  the  EUist  India  Company, 
regarding  the  expense  of  steam-boats, 
315.  (^  /lu^.J  p|oints  out  four 
lines  from  whence  Kussia  could  attack 
our  Indian  po^essions,  324-327. 
overrates  ti^e  fi^dlities,  and  underrates 
the  burriers,  which  are  in  the  way, 
327-329.  utility  of,  as  an  itinerary 
from  India  to  Malta,  329. 

(^Maior),  on  the  return  likely  to 

be  denved  frt>m  postage  to  India,  Ix. 
477  478 

Headlong  Hall,  review  of  "  Tales  "  by 
the  author  of,  Ixviii.  432.  the  charac- 
ter of  a  work  of  fiction  considered,  433- 
437.  genius  and  Intention  of  the  au- 
thor, 437-445.  management  of  the 
plots  rather  skilful,  445.  various  cha- 
racters in  the  author's  work  compared, 
with  extracts  to  exhibit  him  as  a  most 
witty,  shrewd,  and  entertaining  writer, 
455-459. 

Heart-*  construction  of,  and  force  with 
which  the  blood  is  drawn  into  the 
•orta,  Ix,  176. 

Heathenism — state  of,  in  the  eastern 
and  western  empires  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  church,  bdi.  157, 158. 

Heat  (Central)  in  the  earth,  considered, 
liL  49,  50. 

-(Latent),  germs  of  Black's  theory 

inculcated  by  Dr  William  Cullen  be- 
fore Dr  BhuJk's  lectures,  Iv.  466. 

Heavens  (Sidereal),  fields  of   inquirv 


they  present  to  the  astronomer,  li. 
82.  two  ways  of  extending  our 
knowledge  of,  82-84.  imperfect  man- 
ner of  tiudng  the  mensuration  of  an- 
gular distances  before  the  invention 
of  the  telescope  and  micrometer,  84, 
85.  precision  and  value  of  the  instru- 
ments now  used,  85-89.  survey  of 
the  stars,  and  catalogue  of  their  num- 
ber, 90,  91.  irregiilarity  of  the  mo- 
tions  of  many  of  the  stars,  91-93. 
have  the  double  and  multiple  stars  a 
connected  motion?  93,  94,  and  96, 

97.  contrasted  colours  in  the  double 
stars,  94.  no  appearance  of  annual 
parallax  in  the  double  stars,  97.  de- 
scription of  some  of  the  nebuhe,  97, 

98.  their  physical  constitution  in- 
ouired  into,  98-100.  discovery  of 
the  comets  of  Encke  and  Biela,  102, 
103.     See  Aslnmomy. 

Heavens — Mrs  Somerville  on  their  me- 
chanism, Iv.  1.     See  SomervUle, 

Heber  (Reginald,  Bishop,  1783-1826), 
contrasted  with  Sir  Stamford  Rafiles, 
li.  397. 

On  the  services  of  Colonel  Tod, 

as  resident  in  Mewar,  liL  note^  90. 
his  erroneous  views  as  to  the  Riy- 
poots,  105, 106. 

and  Klopstock  contrasted  as  to 


devotional  spirit  and  purity  of  mind, 
liL  247. 

Life  and  religious  opinions  of,  lii. 


431.  want  of  judgment  in  editing 
Uie  life,  432.  the  last  days  o^  by  hS 
chaplain,  Mr  Robinson,  433.  neutral 
position  he  stood  in  between  high- 
churchmen  and  the  evangelical  school, 
434.  liberal  and  independent  cha- 
racter he  possessed,  435.  effect  this 
had  on  his  want  of  preferment  in 
England,  435,  436.  deep  natural 
piety  of,  436,  and  457.  the  ministries 
of  Newton  and  Scott,  at  Olney,  con- 
trasted with  Heber's,  at  Hodnet,  as 
stated  in  their  letters,  439-446.  evan- 
gelical school  considered  in  connection 
with  the  individual  temperaments  of 
persons,  447-456.  sweetnessof  Heber's 
disposition,  and  reasonableness  of  his 
religious  opinions,  457.  two  letters 
on  the  necessity  of  moderation  be- 
tween religious  parties,  458,  459. 
justice  he  does  to  the  character  of 
the  leaders  of  the  CathoUcs  and  Cal- 
vinists,  459, 460.  duties  of  the  East 
and  West  Indian  bishops,  460.  ap- 
pointed Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta — ^his 
qualifications  for  his  high  office,  461. 
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his  tender  remonstrance  with  Mr 
Dayies,  the  senior  chaplain  at  Bom- 
bay, U).  rapiditj  with  which  he 
gamed  on  the  affections  of  all  classes, 

462,  463.  livelj  interest  he  took  in 
theanrasements  and  pmsuitsof  others, 

463.  scene  on  presenting  Lady  Monro 
with  a  public  vote  of  thanks,  464. 
his  contempt  fur  humbug,  ifr.  zeal  for 
the  missionary  cause,  and  labour  he 
went  through,  465-467.  his  endeavour 
to  conciliate  the  other  christian  com- 
munities  of  the  east,  467.  his  views 
on  the  necessitj  of  first  giving  educa- 
tion, before  endeavouring  to  convert 
men  to  any  religious  view^  467-469. 
had  to  warn  the  young  missionaries  to 
maintain  silence  on  their  Calvinism, 
469,  470.  toleration  with  which  he 
turned  articles  of  faith  to  those  of 
peace,  470,  471. 

Heber  (Bishop),  character  of  the  R«- 
poot  tribes,  liii.  443.  on  the  degrad. 
ing  reli^on  of  the  Hindoos,  446,  447. 

His  ''Journal"  a  model  for  Aiture 

writers  of  books  of  travels,  Ix.  125. 

Hebrew  literature — endeavour  of  the 
theologians  of  Cologne  to  suppress, 
liiL  189, 190. 

MSS.  of  the  Old  Testament^ 

notice  o(  Ixxii.  142. 

Hectares — ^Mr  Sadler's  calculations  as 
to  its  contents  in  English  measure,  liL 
512,  513. 

Hector — Archdeacon  Williams'  charac- 
ter of,  as  depicted  in  his  '^  Homenis," 
Ixxvii.  56.    remarks  on,  61,  62. 

Hedwig  (Queen  of  Poland),  her  personal 
history  illustrative  of  the  state  of  Po- 
land at  that  time,  Iv.  222,  223. 

Heeren  (Arnold  Hermann  Ludwig,1760- 
1842),  **  Historical  Researches  into 
the  Politics,  Intercourse,  and  Trade  of 
the  Carthagenians,  Ethiopians,  and 
Egyptians,  and  Principal  Nations  of 
Antiquity,"  by,  lix.  87.  great  praise  is 
due  to  Mr  Talboys  for  their  transla- 
tion and  publication,  87,  88.  falls 
into  error  in  speculating  upon  the 
origin  of  civil  society  and  of  govern- 
ment,  89.  intimate  connection  of  re- 
ligion with  civil  government,  89,  90. 
mainly  directs  his  researches  to  their 
commerce,  90-92.  disquisition  on 
Asia,  93.  (See  AiicUic  NcUions.) 
his  researches  into  the  origin,  com- 
merce, power,  &c.,  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire, 98-103.  on  the  authenticity  of 
the  *'  Zendavesta,"  and  on  the  personal 
existence  of  Zoroaster,  106.     (See 


Perna.)  on  the  territory,  maritime 
and  inland  commerce  of  the  Phoeni- 
datts,  106-113.  (See  Phcenicia.) 
his  section  on  the  Babybnians,  113- 
115.  on  the  Scythians  115,  116. 
on  the  knowledge  derived  of  ancient 
India  firom  genuine  Sanscrit  docu- 
ments, 116.  has  ascertained  that  the 
^  Yedas"  is  the  most  ancient  of  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos,  117. 
ancient  history  of  the  Hindoos — ^their 
social  system  and  their  commerce,  ib. 
the  sUme  tower  (Chuhel-Sutun)  for 
commercial  purposes,  in  lat.  40*  25^ 
N.,  and  long.  71**  0^  E. — on  the  com- 
merce of  Ceylon,  118.  his  account  of 
therepublicofCarthage,l  18-121.  (See 
Cofihape,)  sketch  of  his  masterly 
disquisition  on  the  Ethiopians  and 
Egyptians,  121, 122.  on  the  existence 
of  an  ancient  caravan  trade  in  Africa, 
and  description  of  the  route  taken, 
122, 123.  his  description  of  the  oasis 
and  the  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Am- 
mon,  123.  character  of,  as  a  writer^ 
ib. 

Hegius  (Alexander,  living  1505),  his 
high  scholarship,  and  names  of  the 
able  pupils  he  mstructed,  liii.  184. 

Heine  (Henry),  pictures  of  travels  (Reise- 
bilder,  von  H.  Heine),  Ivi.  37.  poli- 
tical tendency  of  his  writings,  48.  cha- 
racteristics of  his  poems,  48,  49. 
translation  of  his  ballad  entitled  ^  The 
Voyage,"  49,  50.  "The  Evening 
Gossip,"  50.     "  The  Tear,"  50,  51. 

Contrasted,  as  a  critic,  with  Men- 

zel — his  despicable  spirit  of  hostility 
to  indiriduals,  hdii.  442. 

His  **  Die  Feindlichen  Bruder," 


C<  The  Hostile  Brothers,")  translation 
of,  Ixvii.  315.  his  "Die  Lore-lei," 
316. 

Heliogabalus  (Marcus  Aurelius  Antonius, 
Emoeror,  killed  222^,  causes  which  led 
to  the  toleration  of  Christianity  dur- 
ing his  reign,  bdi.  148. 

Hell,  in  Dantes'  "  Divina  Comedia,** 
represents  the  similitude  of  Italy  under 
the  Romish  church,  Iv.  543. 

Hellas — Bishop  Thirwall's  history  o( 
Ixii.  83.     See  Chreece  and  Homer, 

Helots — severity  of  the  Spartans  towards 
them,  liii.  131. 

Hemp— duty  on,  in  1832,  Iv.  527. 

Hemsterhuys,  or  Hemsterhusius  (Tibe- 
rius, 1685-1766),  originality  of  his 
views  on  the  Greek  grammar,  liL  474. 

Henderson  (John,  1747-1785),  the  great 
actor  of  his  day — amazing   success 
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wbich  attended  his  reading  of  Cow- 
pep's  ballad  of «  JolmGapui,"bdii.362. 

Henke  (Professor),  his  news  on  extra- 
matrimonial  connections,  note,  Ix.  227, 
and  noiey  523. 

Henley  (Robert,  Baron,  1789-1841),  a 
plan  of  church  reform,  with  a  letter  to 
kine  William  IV.,  by,  Ivi.  203.  his 
Lordship's  high  character  as  apious  and 
rational  Chr^an,  203.  time  of  the 
publication  calculated  to  arrest  atten- 
tion, 203,  204.  his  remarks  as  to  the 
delegation  to  curates,  inadequate  en- 
dowments, and  want  of  residences,  206, 
207 .  his  description  of  the  duties  per- 
formed by  the  nolders  of  the  chapter 
revenues,  212.  reforms  he  proposes 
in  the  distribution  of  the  revenues  of 
the  church,  213.  his  arguments  for 
excluding  the  bishops  firom  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  for  having  the  convoca- 
tion again  renewed,  214-217.  views 
of,  as  to  the  disposal  of  church  patron- 
age vested  in  the  Grown,  217,  218.' 
See  Church  Reform. 

Henningsen  (Captain  C.  F.),  the  most 
strikmg  events  of  a  twelvemonths' 
campaign  with  Zumulacarreg^,  in 
Navarre  and  the  Basque  provinces, 
in  1834-35,  bdii.  469.  character  of  the 
book,  470.     See  Spain, 

Henry  U.  of  England  (1133-1189),  his 
assumption  of  a  veto  on  the  spiritual 
act  of  excommunication,  Ixxix.  27. 

in.  of  England  (1206-1272), 

minute  facts  connected  with  his  reign, 
among  the  records  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  Ivi.  194.  orders  firom,  for 
the  safety  of  an  elephant  sent  by  the 
King  of  France,  195. 

V.  of  England  (1888-1422),  his 


persecution  of  the  early  Protestants, 
Ivi.  243. 

Vni.  of  EngUmd  (1491-1647), 


hint  he  received  from  Cranmer  to  di- 
vorce Catherine  of  Aragon,  liv.  315. 
considered  as  the  head  of  the  church, 
318. 

The  honour  and  encouragement 


he  gave  to  painting,  lix.  55. 

— —  Ordered  all  those  who  were  guilty 
of  poisoning  to  be  boiled  alive,  Ixxx. 
222. 

Henry  in.  of  France  (1551-1589),  un- 
popularity of,  Ixxx.  113.  the  murder 
of  the  Duke  of  Quise  by  his  orders, 
ib.  assassination  of,  by  Jacques  Cle- 
ment, 114. 

Henry  IV.  of  France  (1553-1610),  sue- 
cam  to  the  throne  of  France — ^his 


character  not  free  from  serious  stains, 
such  as  that  of  the  death  of  Biron, 
Ixiii.  27. 

Henry  IV.  of  France — Character  of, 
Ixix.  246. 

War  between,  and  Henry  HI., 

Ixxx.  112.  ascends  the  throne,  114. 
policy  which  pervaded  his  actions, 
118, 119.  contrasted  with  Henrv  m. 
and  Louis  XIH.,  117.  his  trial  and 
execution  of  Marshal  de  Biron  dis- 
played deep  duplicity,  119-121. 

Henry  HI.,  Emperor  of  Qermany  (d. 
1056),  his  views  in  regard  to  the  d^- 
racter  and  influoioe  necessary  that  a 
pope  should  have,  bdi.  160, 161. 

ly..  King  of  Castile  (1423-1474), 

his  history,  Ixviii.  384. 

Henry,  Prince  of  Wales  (son  of  James 
L  of  England,  1594-1612),  sketch  of 
his  character,  Ixxvii.  419. 

Henry  (Patridc),  remarks  on  the  lifb  o( 
li.  504,  505. 

(Robert,  D.  D.,  1718-1790),  his 

history  of  Britain  characterised,  liii.  17. 

Heradean  tables  used  by  the  Romans  in 
determining  the  boundaries  of  liAd, 
li.  385. 

Herat(cityof,84'25'N.,62'10'E.),sUte 
of  decay  it  was  in  about  1833,  Ix.  57. 

Herbert  (Kev.  William),  his  epic  poem 
entitled  **  Attila,"  Ixvi.     See  Anila. 

(Edward,    Lord,  of  Cherbury, 

1581-1648),  his  Life  of  Henry  VUI. 
noticed,  Uii.  9. 

Herbivorous  animals — advantages  which 
they  possess  over  those  that  are  car* 
nivorous,  Ixv.  26,  27. 

Herculaneum  (40*  50^  N.,  14*  25'  E), 
Sir  H.  Davy's  unsuccessful  attempts 
at  unrolling  the  ancient  MSS.  disco- 
vered there,  Ixiii.  124, 125. 

Hereditary  virtues  and  vices — their 
strength,  box.  60. 

Ruik — ^unknown  in  Eastern  go- 
vernments, Ixxix.  371. 

Heresies  of  the  Church — remarks  on  the 
errors  which  Mr  Waddington's  **  His- 
tory" contains  on  the  sulgect,  Ixii. 
151-153. 

Herrmann  (Godefirydus),  on  the  inutflitv 
of  commencing  classical  studies  with 
Homer,  li.  465. 

His  treatise  **  De  Emendanda 

Ratione  Gr«c»  Orammaticn,''  no- 
ticed, lii.  474. 

His  views  as  to  the  authenticity 


of  Homer's  poems,  Ixii.  92. 
Hermesianax  of  Colophon — ^his  Itnei  on 
Sappho,  hr.  188. 
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Herodotus  (b.  o.  484-41 3)»  his  remarks 
on  the  navigation  of  the  river  Eu- 
phrates, Ix.  459. 

Herodotus — on  the  language  of  the  Pe- 
lasgians,  bdi.  86. 

On  the  Elgjptian  name  of  the 

crocodile,  note,  haa.  422.  various  of 
his  statements  not  confirmed  by  late 
investigations,  ib. 

Heroic  age — necessity  of  understanding 
it,  for  comprehending  Homer,  li.  464. 
Hereen  and  Coleridge's  works  recom- 
mended for  the  study  of  the,  twte,  465. 

Couplet — the  favourite  measure 

for  distorting  prose  into  bad  poetry, 
Ixxviii.  200-202. 

Herport  (M,),  his  "Essay  on  Oaths" 
praised,  lix.  447,  448. 

Herrings — discovery  of  the  mode  of  cur- 
ing and  barrelling  them,  h.  419. 
monopoly  of  the  fishing  of,  by  the 
Dutch,  419,  420.  vexatious  rq^a- 
tions  of  the  Dutch  government,  442, 
44^ 

Herschel  (Sir  William,  1738-1822),  his 
successful  efforts  to  increase  the  power 
of  the  reflecting  telescope,  li.  87.  con- 
ceived that  the  double  and  multiple 
stars  have  a  connected  motion,  93, 94. 
his  observations  on  the  colour  of  the 
double  stars,  94,  95.  on  the  analogir 
cal  inferences  which  may  be  made 
concerning  the  connected  motions  of 
double  and  multiple  stars,  96,  97.  on 
the  appearance  of  the  nebulee  in  the 
swora-handle  of  Orion,  98.  his  idea 
of  nebulae  was,  that  they  formed  the 
nudeus  of  new  stars  and  planets,  99. 
services  he  rendered  to  astronomy 
examined,  101, 102.  on  Encke's  comet, 
103.  on  the  catalogue  of  stars  issued 
by  the  Astronomical  Society,  113. 

discovers  the  planet  Herschel 

twenty-two  years  after  Clairaut's  pre- 
diction that  such  a  body  existed,  101. 

Herschel  (Sir  John  Frederick  William, 
Bart.,  b.  1792),  on  the  inductive  me- 
thod of  Lord  Bacon,  Ivi.  33. 

His  treatise  on  astronomy,  Iviii. 

164.  is  a  distinct,  perspicuous,  and 
comprehensive  view  of  the  celestial 
phenomena,  170-172.  commences 
with  an  exposition  of  general  notions, 
172.  topographical  errors  which  oc- 
cur in  his  treatise,  note,  175.  method 
by  which  he  proposes  to  obtain  a  sta- 
tical measure  of  the  force  of  gravity, 
176.  on  the  appearance  of  the  sun 
— ^its  temperature,  light,  and  heat,' 
178, 179.    his  remarks  on  Dr  Thomas 


Brown's  theory  of"  Cause  and  EflEect," 
183.  on  the  distance  of  fixed  stars 
firom  the  earth,  194,  195.  on  the 
connected  motions  of  the  double  stars, 
195, 196.  on  the  different  colours  of, 
1*96.  his  remarks  on  the  globular 
clusters  of  stars,  197.  on  nebulse, 
197, 198.     See  Astronomy, 

Herschel  (Sir  John),  on  the  probability 
of  a  resisting  medium,  note,  Iviii.  456. 

Observations  on  Biela's  comet,l)y, 

bd.  82.  discovers  the  extreme  trans- 
lucency  of  the  matter  of  comets,  113, 
114.  offers  several  suppositions  to 
account  for  the  enlargement  of  comets 
as  they  recede  from  the  sun,  123- 
125. 

His  researches  and  discoveries 


in  photogenic  drawings,  Ixxvi.  334- 

339. 
Hesketh  (Sir  Thomas),    his  letter  to 

Lord  Stanley,  bdi.  167.     See  Aaso- 

oiations. 
Hessian   Fly — correspondence   of  Dr 

Currie  with  Sir  J.  Banks — the  latter's 

discreditable  conduct,  note,  Iv.  131. 
Hewitson — his  illustrations  of  Oology, 

bcxvii.  472,  473. 
HejTie  (Christian  Gottlob,  1729-1812), 

his  edition  of  the  Iliad  indebted  to  Dr 

Bentle/s  corrected  copy  oi,  li.  349. 
Remarks  on  his  inquiries  into 

the  authenticity  of  Homer's  poems, 

bdi.  91-93. 
Heywood  (Mr  Sergeant),  his  work  on 

the  Anglo-Saxons  noticed,  Iv.  309. 
(John,  d.  1665),  style  of,  Ixiv. 

526.     specimen  of,  527. 

Character  of  the  plays  of,  Ixxiii. 


220-226. 

Hickes  (Dr  Q^orge),  uncommon  learning 
of,  Iv.  36. 

"Noryuror" — ^malignity  of  his 

charge  against  Archbishop  Tillotson, 
Ixiii.  237. 

Hieroglyphics — "Examen  Critique  des 
Travaux  de  feu  M.  Champollion,  sur 
les,"  par  J.  Klaproth — powers  wliich 
the  phonetic  method  has  in  inter- 
preting Egyptian,  Ivii.  461.  disco- 
veries in,  proceed  slowly,  462.  Zoega 
discovers  that  thev  were  employed  as 
the  "  signs  of  sounds,"  463 .  discoveries 
made  in,  by  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  Acker- 
blad,  and  Dr  Young,  463, 464.  Cham- 

Sollion,  during  the  same  period,  had 
one  nothing,  464.  ChampoUion's 
disbelief  in  alphabetical  signs  among 
the  hieroglyphs,  465.  Mr  Banked 
discovery,  in  the  island  of  Philte,  of 
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an  obelisk  cont^ning  the  same  in- 
formation in  Greek  and  Hieroglyph!- 
eal  characters,  465.  M.  Letronne's 
learned  observations  on  the  charac- 
ters on  the  obelisk,  ib,  this  disco- 
very changes  in  a  great  degree  M. 
ChampoUion's  opinion,  466.  full  and 
complete  intelligence  of  hierogly- 
phic characters  cannot  be  obtained 
if  considered  as  presenting  ideas  di- 
rectly, 469.  considered  as  signs  of 
sounds,  the  interpretation  can  be  ascer- 
tained, 469,  470.  great  difficulty  oc- 
curs in  deciphering  proper  names 
written  phonetically,  470,  471.  diffi- 
culty in  not  discovering  the  significa- 
tion of  words,  even  whei'e  the  form 
and  value  of  the  letters  were  perfectly 
understood,  471.  former  and  present 
state  of  the  Coptic  language — Cham- 
poUion's  ignorance  of,  471,  472.  ex- 
tract from  M.  Klaproth,  <*Examen 
Critique  des  Travaux  de  feu  M. 
Champollion,  sur  les  Hieroglyphes," 
showing  the  real  difficulties  under 
which  the  studiers  of  hieroglyphics 
lie,  473,  474.  .  M.  Champollion  faUs 
into  error  in  supposing  his  hi^^ 
fflyphic  alphabet  applies  to  the  royal 
hieroglyphical  signs  of  all  epochs,  474, 
475.  number  of  characters  in  the 
phonetic  alphabet,  475.  See  Cham- 
pollidn^  and  Klitproth, 

Hieroglyphics — Inscriptions  in  Ethiopia 
eonlrm  the  historical  fragments  re- 
lating to  ancient  Egrpt,  bdi.  45,  46. 

« Signs  of  which  they  in  a  great 

measure  connst  —  their  relation   to 
language,  bdv.  84-87.     See  WaU, 
—  Interpretation  of,  Ixviii.  316. 
Those  on  the  ruins  of  Palenque 


in  Central  America,  Ixxv.  408-412. 
knowledge  of  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics 
not  very  encouraging,  412,  413.  no 
key  yet  discovered  to  those  of  Central 
America,  414-416.  See  America^ 
Central. 

Higden  TRanulph,  or  Ralph,  d.  about 
1360),  his  *'  Polychronicon,"  translated 
bv  Trevisas,  noticed,  liii.  1,  2. 

High  Church  party — the  proceedings  at 
Oxford  against  Dr  Hampden,  bdii. 
225.  (S^  UampdenY  fanaticism  of 
their  religious  worsnip,  234,  235. 
compared  to  the  Jews  and  Judaizers 
of  the  New  Testament,  235, 236.  their 
fimatical  proceedings  at  different  pe- 
riods, 236,  237.  period  at  which  the 
heads  of  the  English  church  were  an 
honour  to  the  country,  237,  238.   ex-  I 


elusive  character  of  Oxford  the  cause 
of  the  present  rankling  spirit,  238. 
moral  wickedness  of  theur  proceedings 
against  Dr  Hampden,  238-239.  See 
Oxford  Malianants. 

Highland  (Scotland)  roads  and  bridges 
— ^improvements  of,  under  the  diiic- 
tion  of  Thomas  Telford,  Ixx.  23-26. 

Scenery  —  characteristics    of, 

Ixxvii.  95-98. 

and  Lowland  Scots— distinctive 


types  between  them,  noU,  IxvL  424. 

HigUands — ^miserable  condition  of  the 
people  of,  in  1760,  Ivi.  58. 

On  the  system  of  education  pur- 
sued in,  IviiL  18. 

Character  of  the  climate,  Ixxi. 


114. 


Highlanders— origin  and  history  of,  Ixvi. 
416.  distinctive  type  of,  424.  See 
Skene. 

Hilaire  (M.  Geoffirey  St),  on  Uie  cro- 
codile worshipped  by  the  andent 
Egyptians,  Ixxx.  423. 

Hildebrand  (Pope  Gregory  VH.,  the 
Great,  d.  1085),  his  tolerance  towards 
the  Jews  but  not  to  the  heathens,  Ixii. 
158.  character  of,  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  state  of  society  and 
of  the  church  at  that  era,  159,  160. 
necessity  of  reform  in  the  character  of 
the  clergy  and  of  the  church — views 
of  Henry  HI.,  emperor  of  Germany, 
160,  161.  early  mstory  of^  so  far  as 
known,  161.  policy  he  pursued,  and 
influence  he  possessed,  in  the  elections 
of  Popes  Leo  IX.,  Victor  IL,  Nicolas 
n.,  Ste{^n  DL,  and  Alexander  U., 
161-164.     his  own  election  to  the 

Pontifical  chair,  164.  means  by  which 
e  accomplished  this — ^prevented  the 
marriage  of  the  clergy,  and  simoniacal 
sale  of  benefices,  164, 165.  See  Or^ 
qory  VII. 

Hul  (Rowland),  on  post-office  reform, 
Ixx.  545.    See  PosUOfice. 

Hillocks  (conical),  formea  by  the  opera- 
tion of  water  in  Armenia,  bocviL  457. 

Himalava  mountains  (30^  O'  N.,  80*  O' 
E.),  description  of  their  scenery,  Ivii. 
360-363.  singular  institution  of 
marriage  among  the  inhabitants,  363. 
curious  manner  of  putting  children  to 
sleep  by  means  of  water,  364. 

Hinckes  (Mr),  his  paper  on  the  Encho- 
rial langua^  of  Egvpt,  Ix.  315. 

Hind  (Mr  Bnnsley),  his  account  of  the 
nortn-western  comer  of  the  Oregon 
territonr,  Ixxviii.  181-187. 

-—  (Rev.  Samuel),  his  introduction 
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to  logic,  from  Archbishop  Whatelj's 
**  Elements  of  Logic,"  IviL  194.  remarks 
on,  206.     See  Whatdy, 

Hind  (Mr  Brinslej),  ^^ioi  Inquiry  into 
the  Proofe  of  Inspiratbn, "  lyiiL 
397. 

Hind  and  Panther  (of  Dryden),  a  vivid 
sketch  of  the  churches  of  Rome  and 
England  at  the  crisis  of  1687,  bdi.  72. 
less  read  than  any  poem  of  equal 
merit,  i&.  the  most  elaborate  of 
all  the  writings  of  its  great  author, 
73.  views  of  the  merit  o(  by  his  con- 
temporaries, 74.  failure  of  the  poem 
—the  argumentative  mode  in  which  he 
reasoned  his  views  made  him  forget 
the  poet  in  the  logician,  74-79.  the 
contmuation  of,  by  Professor  Philip 
Williams,  characterised,  79-81.  spea- 
mens  of  the  style,  81.  b  liberal  to- 
wards the  Catholic  church,  61,  82. 
but  not  so  much  so  to  the  diss^iters, 
82.  should  have  introduced  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Irish  church,  82,  83.  in- 
dulgence the  professor  deserves  for 
the  liberal  spirit  it  displays,  83. 

Hindis — gross  superstitum  and  idola- 
tries connected  with  their  religion^  liii. 
446-447.     See  India. 

»— -—  Education  of,  recommended  to 
be  conveyed  by  means  of  dramatic 
compositions,  pictorial,  and  sculptorial 
representations,  note,  Ivii.  35,  36. 

• The  •*  Vedas"  ascertained  to  be 

the  most  ancient  of  the  sacred  books 
of  the,  lix.  117.  foreign  trade  of  the 
ancient  Hindcis,  ib. 

Oaths  are  very  obnoxious  to 


those  who  pretend  to  any  principle  or 
character,  lix.  461.  letter  nrom  several 
natives  on  taking  oaths,  470. 

Account  c^  their  castes,  Ixviii. 


326. 


Religious  and  intellectual  re- 
generation of^  presaged,  Izxx.  282. 

Hindustan  (24*  0'  N.,  80°  O'  E.),  wealth, 
prosperity,  and  power  oi,  in  the  earlier 
ag^  lii.  87.  character  of  the  his- 
tories of,  91.  vast  libraries  which 
exist  of  its  ancient  literature,  92. 

■  Extension  of  the  East  India 
Ck)mpany's  government  in,  has  given 
a  knowledge  of  the  country  wnich, 
under  the  sway  of  the  native  princes, 
could  not  have  been  procured,  Ivi.  73. 
writers  on,  ib.    See  India, 

Hin^lu— penance  perf(nrmed  by  the 
Hmdu  pilgrims  to,  Ix.  398. 

Hintza — ^paramount  chief  of  Qifir^nd 
— ^treaty  between  Imr 


in  1836,  bdi.  467.    brutal  death  of, 
468. 

Hipparchus — ^Harmodius' lines  in  honour 
of  the  slayers  o^  Ivi.  369,  370. 

Hipponicus — Arcesilaus*  <^inion  of  him 
as  a  mathematical  genius,  bdi.  431. 

Historic  Fandes— by  the  Hon.  George 
Sydney  Smythe,  M.P.,  kxx.  5i7. 
See  Young  England, 

Historians— errors  into  which  they  &11 
by  not  knowing  the  difference  between 
dispatches  written  by  ambassadors  for 
their  own  court  and  for  foreign  courts, 
box.  366,  367. 

Effects  which  the  history  they  re- 
late have  on  the  style  o^  liii.  119, 120. 

*  stimulus  which  the  historiesofNiebuhr 
and  Miiller  have  had  on,  120. 

What  is  required  of  them  ?  Ixviii. 


126. 


Doctrinal  exposition  and  elud* 
dation  of  the  historical  text  which 
gives  value  to  history,  Ixxiii.  84-87. 
See  France, 

and  Antiquarians— definition  of 


Dr  Thomas  Arnold  on,  quoted,  with 
strictures  on  his  remarks,  Ixxvi.  371- 
373. 

Historical  inquiry  in  France — ^its  pro- 
gress, and  narratives  on  which  it  is 
founded,  Ixxiii.  84. 

Work — difficulties  which  exist  in 

critically  reviewing  a,  IL  368-360. 

Research — tendency  of  the  age 

to,  Ixxix.  1.  Germany  and  France 
have  attained  the  greatest  progress  in 
this  study,  2.  superiority  of  France 
to  Germany  in  this  department,  2-4. 
three  distinct  stages  in  historical  in- 
quiry— characteristics  of,  4-8.  these 
analysed  in  the  writings  of  M.  Thierry, 
8,  9.     and  of  M.  Gmzot,  9-13. 

—  Sketch  of  the  Bank  of  En^and, 

with  an  inquiry  into  the  expediency 
of  prolonging  the  exclusive  privileges 
of  that  establishment,  Ivi.  376.  ex- 
tract from,  on  the  admirable  manage- 
ment of  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
the  ruin  which  would  result  from  hav- 
ing a  national  bank,  391-393. 

History — certainty  in,  although  contra- 
dictory accounts  have  been  given  of 
the  principal  transactions  in,  li.  374, 
376.  critical  history  has  its  keystone 
in  probability,  376,  376 

Mode  in  which  it  is  generaUy 

treated,  li.  600,  601.  utility  of  a  well 
digested  diary  in  elucidating,  601. 

Present  wrongs,  and  claims  of 


Poland,  Iv.  220,     See  Poland, 
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Historj  cannot  be  depended  on  when 
derived  from  traditions  or  ballads, 
1tL87. 

of  the  War  of  the  Succession  in 

Spain,  by  Lord  Mahon,  Ivi.  499.  See 

Combination  of  views  and  prin- 


ciples on  which  it  shonld  be  written, 
U.  77-79. 

of  Parliament,  with  a  view  to 


constitutional  r^orm,  Ivi.  543. 

Religious  fidelity  with  which  it 


must  be  written,  bdi.  56.  exaggerated 
traditions  with  which  it  abomids,  60, 
61. 

Advantage  to  the  knowledge  of. 


derived  from  the  controversies  be- 
tween the  views  held  by  the  Protest- 
ant and  GathoUe  churches,  bdi.  137. 
See  CJ^rch, 

Objects  and  uses  of,  as  instanced 


in  those  written  by  Hume  and  Mack- 
into^bdL  249-251. 

Objects  of,    the   improvement 


of  mankmd  in  wisdom  and  virtue, 
fadiL  2,  3. 

When  read  aright,  is  the  mirror 


to  reflect  the  true  character  of  the 
then  existing  parties,  bdii.  234. 

Chapters  on  contemporary,  by 


Sir   John    Walsh,    bdii.    239.     See 
Walsh, 

DijBpity  of— strange  noticms  of 

the,  Ixviii.  125. 

Has  it  gained  in  spirit  and  grace. 


by  the  late  antiquarian  researches? 
bodv.  430-436. 

Style  in  which  it  is  best  depicted. 


Ixxvi.  9,  10. 

Introductory  lecture  on,  by  Dr 


Thomas  Arnold,   IxxvL   359.      See 
Arnold, 

Characteristics  of  style  in  the 


writers  of,  by  Dr  Thomas  Arnold, 
^%toied,  kxvi.  373,  374. 

and  portrait-painting  run   in 


connection  with  each  other,  liv.  462. 

floar-fVost  River  (in  the  Arctic  Re- 
gions),  is  by  Sir  Ueorge  Bade  stated 
to  be  a  series  of  appN^Uing  caacadet 
which  makes  the  navi^tion  most  te- 
dious and  difficult,  bdii.  293. 

Hobbes  (Thomas,  1588-1679),  his  doc- 
trine of  representation.  Hi.  18^  187. 

* Lwd  Bacon's  intimacy  with 

him,  Ixv.  48. 

Striking  simifitnde  between  him 


and  Bentham,  Ixxviii.  499,  500. 
Hobbima  (Minderhout,  1611-1699),style 
of  his  landscapes,  Hx.  59. 


Hobbv-Horses— great  want  o^  a  philo- 
sophical essay  on  the  choice,  benefits, 
and  treatment  of,  Ixxi.  228. 

Hodge  (Mr),  his  evidence  on  the  erec- 
tion of  cottages  for  paupers,  liii.  59. 

Hodgson  (MrX  his  judicious  letters  on 
America,  iv.  483.  characterised, 
490  491. 

Hofimeister  (Dr  Karl),  his  ''  Life  and 
Works  of  Schiller,"  Ixziii.  151.  See 
Sckmer. 

Hofwyl  (in  Switzarland),  educational 
establisnment  at,  for  poor  children, 
Iviii.  259. 

Hoffmann  fFVederick,  1660-1742),  Pro- 
fesBor  John  Thomson  on  his  doctrine 
of  the  *^  Living  Solid"  in  medicine,  Iv. 
471,  472,  and  474,  476. 

Criticism  on  the  works  (d,  and 

the  effect  they  had  on  the  extension 
of  literature  in  France,  Ivii.  339,  340. 

Hogarth  (George,  1697-1764)),  the  first 
native  painter  England  produced,  lix. 
57.  prices  he  procured  for  his  most 
celebrated  pictures,  70,  71. 

— ^—  Characteristic  remarks  of  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  on,  bdi  239.  his 
meeting  with  Oray,  t5. 

Remarks  on  the  invention  and 


excellent  colouring  he  has  displayed 
in  his  paintings,  Ixvii.  397,  398. 

(George),  musical  history,  bio- 


graphy, and  criticism,  being  a  gene- 
ral survey  of  musk  from  the  earliest 
period  to  the  present  time,  by,  bdii. 
28.  well  qualified  for  the  task  by 
his  scientific  and  critical  knowledge  m 
the  subject,  ih,  outline  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  traced  the  progress 
of  the  science,  29.  on  the  genius  of 
Handel,  and  on  his  style  being  founded 
on  the  music  <^  the  church,  30,  31. 
on  the  choral  music  for  catbairal  ser- 
vice in  England,  86.  his  observations 
on  the  German  school  and  critique 
on  Beethoven,  38-41.    See  Mtme. 

Hohenlohe  (Prince),  mode  by  which  his 
miraculous  f^ifts  <^  supposed  healing 
were  prohibited  in  1821,  liii  266. 

Holborae  (Sir  Robert,  d.  1647),  his  de- 
fence of  Hampden,  on  the  right  of 
property  for  the  benefit  of  the  king- 
dom, Hii.  521. 

Hofingshed,  or  Hollvnshed  (Raphael, 
d.  about  1580),  nis  Chronicles  of 
En^and,  Scotland,  and  IreUnd,  liii. 
6.  coadjutors  by  whom  be  was  as- 
sisted, t&. 

Holland  (52*  SO'  N.,  5*  SO'  E.), 
rise  and  progress    c^   briciy   con- 
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sidered,  li  418.     physical  geography 
of,  418.     character  of.  the  Batavians, 
from    the  earliest,  times,  418,  419. 
discovery  of  the  mode  of  curing  and 
barrellhig  herrings,  419.    number  of 
vessels  and  men  employed  in  its  fish- 
ery, ib.     its  free  system  of  govern- 
ment, 420.    reply  of  Robert,  Earl  of 
Flanders,  to  Edward  I.  of  England, 
regarding    freedom    of    trade,    420, 
421.    its  government  under  the  house 
of  Burgundy,  421 .    under  Charles  V., 
ib,    under  Philip  II.,  ib,     successful 
struggle  for  its  liberties  in  Philip's 
reign,  422.     decay  of  the  commerce 
of  Bruges,  ib,     rise,  prosperity,  and 
decline  of  Antwerp,  423,  424.     her 
trade   in  spices   and  other  produc- 
tions of  India,  424.    her  first  fleet  in 
the  Eastern  Ocean,  ib,    formation  of 
its  East  India  Company,  425.     their 
conquests  and  settlements,  ib.    exten- 
sive and   lucrative    trade  with    the 
Baltic,  t6.    enlightened  policy  it  pur- 
sued in  having  free  trade  m  com,  425, 
426.    Bank  of  Amsterdam  founded— 
objects  of,  426,  427.    formation,  rise, 
and  progress  of  its  West  India  Com- 
pany, 427.    commerce  of,  when  at  its 
greatest  height,  between  1643  and 
1669,  427,  428.    business  of  manne 
assurance  successfully  prosecuted  at 
Amsterdam,  428.     Imes  of  business 
which  its  principal  towns  followed,  ib. 
tonnage  of  her  vessels  compared  with 
other  countries  of  Europe,  ib.   queries 
of  the  Stadholder,  William  IV.,  to  the 
most  extensive  and  intelligent  mer- 
chants,  regarding  the  state  of  the 
shipping    and  foreign    commerce  of 
the   republic,   429.     their  reply,   I. 
as    to    the    natural    and    pnvsical 
causes,  430,  431.     II.  the  moral  and 
political  causes,  431,  432.     III.  the 
adventitious  causes,  432.     decline  of 
her  commerce  owing  to  the  natural 
growth  of  commerce  and  navigation  in 
other  countries,  434.  and  to  her  ex- 
tremely  heavy   taxation,    435,  436. 
her  excessive  accmnulation  of  capital 
and  the '  smallness  of  interest,  436. 
amount  of  capital  lent  to  foreign  go- 
vernments, ib.    monopoly  of  her  East 
India  Company,  437-442.  (See  Dutch 
E<ut  India  Company),     summary  of 
the  benefit  which  Holland  has  de- 
rived from  her  commercial   policy, 
443. 
Holland — abundance  of  com  imported 
into,  Ivi.  70,  71. 


Holland — Affairs  of,  in  connection  with 
those  of  Belgium,  Ivi.  412.  See 
Belgium. 

its  liberality  in  academic  free- 
dom, Ix.  224. 

Condition  of,  at  the  middle  of 


the  17th  century,  Ixxvi.  446.      See 
WUt,  De. 

(New,  26'  0'  S.,  136-  0'  E.),  de- 
graded condition  of  the  inhabitants  of, 
Ivii.  93. 

Holland  (Henry  Richard  Vassal,  hord, 
1773-1840),  opinions  of,  Ixxiii.  559. 
his  protest  against  restraining  the 
right  of  petition,  560,  561.  lustory 
and  character  of  his  family,  561. 
the  first  Lord  Holland,  562,  563.  his 
son  Charles,  563,  564.  situation  of 
the  late  lord  compared  with  his  pre- 
decessors, 564.  his  eloquence  was 
never  brought  properly  out,  565.  yet 
he  was  an  admirable  debater,  565, 
566.  his  political  opinions,  566.  the 
talents  and  accomplishments'  which 
characterised  his  private  life,  567, 
568. 

His  letter  to  Lord  Kinnaird  on 

the  illegality  of  Marshal  Ne/s  trial 
and  execution,  Ixxvi.  163-165. 

Francis    Homer's  opinion   of. 


Ixxviii.  283,  284. 

(Lady^,  letter  to  Frauds  Hor- 


ner, requesting  him  to  reside  at  Hol- 
land House  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  Ixxviii.  297. 

Hollands  (Geneva),  history  of  the  duties 
on,  at  various  periods,  and  the  effects 
they  had  on  ite  consmuption  and  re- 
venue, li.  219,  220. 

Holroyd  (Mr  Justice),  acquirements  and 
character  of,  Ixix.  3-7. 

Holy  Alliance  (1815),  services  which  it 
yielded  to  the  ambitious  purposes  of 
Russia,  Iviii.  139,  140.  intrigues  of, 
in  Portugal,  to  uphold  Dom  Miguel, 
143. 

Its  objects  and  conduct,  Ixxvil. 

356-366. 

Home  (Henry,  Lord  Kames).  See 
Karnes. 

Homer — grotmds  on  which  certain  critics 
infer  he  never  existed,  li.  367. 

Cowper*s  translation  of,  charac- 
terised, li.  463.  as  also  that  of  Pope, 
463,  464.  ignorance  of  the  heroic 
age,  the  great  drawback  to  the  proper 
imderstanding  of  Homer,  464.  essen- 
tially unfit  for  a  school-book,  464, 465. 
difficulties  which  beset  its  correct  trans- 
lation exemplified  frt>m  the  structure 
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of  his  languag^e,  as  relating  to  olgects 
and  ideas  different  from  our  own,  465, 
46G.  from  our  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  arts  and  outward  circumstances 
of  his  age,  467.  from  the  manners  of 
his  time,  468,  469.  from  his  tauto- 
logy, 469,  470.  from  his  puerile 
notions  of  the  human  soul,  470,  471. 
from  the  epithets  he  used,  471-473. 
adaptation  and  flexibility  of  the  Ger- 
man  language  in  giving  the  proper 
meaning  of,  473.  Souther's  ^>ecimen 
o^  criticised,  with  examples,  473-477. 
See  Southed/, 

Homer — ^more  correct  in  the  laws  of 
poetry  than  Vireil,  liii.  553. 

and  Hesiod-lsample  of  the  con- 

test  between,  translated,  Iv.  187)  188. 
Translation  of^  by  Chapman,  Ivii. 


100. 


Homer^s  writings — antiquity  and  cha- 
racter of,  Ixii.  90.  Wolf,  Heyne,  Her- 
mann, and  Nitzsch*s  inquiries  as  to 
the  authenticity  of,  90-92.  difficul- 
ties in  which  the  controversy  is  in- 
volved, 93-97,  and  101-103.  era  of 
the  poems,  97.  i^eligion  of,  seems  to 
belong  to  a  precise  epoch  in  social 
history,  98,  as  also  tne  account  of 
the  government,  commerce,  arts  and 
inventions  of  the  period,  98-100. 
political  circumstances  under  which 
they  are  supposed  to  have  been  pro- 
duced, 100, 101.  impossibility  of  their 
being  the  work  of  several  hands,  and 
at  d^erent  times,  101, 102.  relation 
of  the  Illiad  and  Odyssey  to  each 
other,  102, 103.     See  Greece, 

■  Influence  which  his  writings  had 

in  forming  the  character  of  the  Greeks, 
Ixv.  198. 

The  natural  characteristics  of  his 


works,  which  have  rendered  them  a 
work  for  all  tinies,  Ixvi.  269,  270. 

His  descriptions  of  war  have  as 


much  truth  as  poetry  requires,  Ixxviii. 
216,  217. 
Ilomerus  (Archdeacon  John  Williams), 
Ixxvii.  44.  history  of  early  Greek  lite- 
rature involved  in  obscurity,  ib.  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  exclusively  ascribed  to 
Homer — importance  attached  to  them 
by  the  ancient  Greeks,  ib.  number 
and  order  of,  according  to  Welcker, 
note,  ib.  fixing  of  their  text  by  Pisis- 
tratus,  and  by  the  aid  he  derived 
from  four  of  his  contemporary  men  of 
letters,  44,  45.  purity  and  integrity 
of,  due  mainly  to  the  Alexan^ian 
grammarians,  45.    edition  of  Aris- 


tarchus,  ib.    doubts  entertained  by 
the  Chorizontes,  or  Separatists,  whe- 
ther both  poems  are  by  the  same 
author,  45,  46.    historical  interpreta- 
tion of  them  among  the  ancients,  46. 
grammatical  treatment  o^  among  the 
modems  on  the  revival  of  letters,  ib. 
viewed  as  an  allegorical  exposition  of 
scripture  history,  and  expounded  as 
such  by  Gerard  Croesius  (1704)  in 
his  ^*  Homems  Hebrseus,''  46, 47.  spe- 
culations as  to  the  origin  of  the  poems 
and  character  of  their  author,  and 
these  first  embodied  in  the  **  Sdenza 
Nuova"  of  Vico,  47.    character  of  J. 
A.  WolTs  theory  in  reference  to  these 
poems,  47»  48.  re-action  of  late  years 
against  the  tenor  of  his  conclusions— 
l^tding  supporters  of  Wolf,  note,  49, 
Williams's  "  Homerus''  characterised, 
but  the  design  is  virtually  the  same 
as  that  of  Croesius  in  his  **  Hebrew 
Homer,"  49,  50.    extends  the  prin- 
ciple of  analogy  farther  than  Crcesius, 
with  examples,  50.  Cesaroth  on  those 
authors  who  have  held  the  theolo|^y 
of  Homer  as  that  of  the  Bible  dis- 
guised, note,  ib.  sections  into  which  the 
contents  of  Uie  "  Homerus"  are  divided, 
51.      Williams's  historical  introduc- 
tion offers  little  indication  of  an  ad- 
vanced knowledge  of  Homeric  litera- 
ture, ib.    his  objections  to  the  Wolfian 
theory  unfounded,  52,  53.    expresses 
his   contempt   of    the    Alexandrian 
critics  —  yet  frequently  avails  him- 
self of  their  labourf,  53-55.    his  new 
system    of  Homeric    interpretation, 
65,  56.     character  of  Hector,  56.    of 
Agamemnon  and  Achilles,  57.    gene- 
ral  remarks   upon   the  dementary 
principles  of  poetical  ethics,  57)  58. 
his  theory  unestablished  by  any  formal 
line  of  aigument,  58,  59.     ms  views 
differ  little  from  those  of  his  prede- 
cessors on  the  bare  matter  of  fact  of 
Homeric  morality,  59.     his  theory 
leads  him  to  force  the  doctrines  and 
exemplifications   of  pagan  morality 
into  connection  with  revealed  religion, 
59,  60.    his  views  are  to  be  lamented, 
as  having  blinded  him  to  many  points 
both  of  the  historical  and  the  poetical 
value  of  the  Iliad,  60,  61.    his  judg- 
ment of  the  individual  characters  of 
the  poem  distorted  or  exaggerated  to 
square  with  his  theory — shown  in  the 
character  of  Priam  and  Hector,  61} 
62.     his  illustrations  of  certain  Ho- 
meric phrases,  as  "  Ate,"  &c.,  has  led 
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him  to  a  misapprehension  of  charac- 
ter, 62.  analysis  of  that  of  Aga- 
memnon, 62-64.  grand  poetical  fea- 
ture of  the  Iliad  is  the  character  of 
Achilles — analysis  of,  64-67.  trans- 
lations too  literal  and  rather  prosaic 
—^passages  which  might  have  been 
more  accm*ately  rendered,  67,  70. 
acuteness  displayed  in  his  etymological 
researches — remarks  on  his  deriration 
of  iwixAji,  70,  71.  his  yolume  ap- 
parently the  commencement  of  a  series 
of  dissertations,  71. 

Honan  (M.  B.),  the  **  Court  and  Camp 
of  Don  Carlos,"  by,  briv.  177.  cha- 
racter of  the  work,  177, 178.  arrival 
in  Spain,  178.     See  Spain. 

Honey  ^poisonous^,  same  kind  of,  found  at 
Trebizond,  Asia-Minor,  as  that  from 
which  the  soldiers  of  Xenophon  suf- 
fered, Ixxvii.  468,  469. 

Hong,  or  Cohong  merchants  in  China 
— their  mercantile  habits  and  duties. 
Hi.  294,  295.  extracts  of  evidence 
with  regard  to,  295-306.  See  East 
India  Company. 

Hood  (Samuel,  Viscount,  Admiral,  1724- 
1816),  insulting  and  violent  conduct 
he  used  to  ^r  Charles  Stuart  and  Ge- 
neral D'Aubant  in  Corsica,  lix.  6,  8. 

Hoogstraten  (James,  d.  1527),  his  en- 
deavour to  lower  Hebrew  literature, 
liii.  191. 

Hook  (Theodore  Edward,  1788-1841), 
wit  and  mimicry  of,  Ixxx.  16. 

(T>t\  quoted  as  to  the  office  of 

a  bishop,  Ixxvii.  510. 

Hooke  (Dr  Robert,  1636-1702),  his  high 
appreciation  of  Bacon's  philosophy, 
Ivi.  35. 

■  Character  of,  Ixxviii.  417.    his 

discoveries  on  the  nature  of  mo- 
tion in  an  orbit,  419,  420.  boast- 
ed that  he  had  solved  the  problem 
of  elliptic  orbits,  421.  claimed 
priority  to  Newton's  great  discovery 
of  gravitation,  427.  amusing  mode 
in  which  he  endeavoured  to  have  his 
pretensions  made  known  in  iheAihenae 
Oxtmimns  by  Wood,  428-430. 

(Nathaniel,  d.  1764),  his  endea- 


vour to  refute  the  views  of  Beaufort's 
treatise  on  the  uncertainty  of  early 
Roman  History,  Ivi.  280. 
Hoole  (John,  1727-1803),  specimen  of 
the  fluency  of  his  decasyllable  verses 
from  his  transUtion  of  Tasso,  Ixxviii. 

Hope  (Thomas,  1770-1881),  his  "New 
Book  of  Genesis,"  an  agglomeration 


and  huddling  together  of  mSH  adenees, 
liv.  378. 
Hope  (Thomas),  an  essay  oik  the  origin 
and  prospects  of  man,  by',  jiv.  861. 
comparison  of  his  views  with  those  of 
Schlegel,  376-379. 

Remarks   on  the  inaccnracies 

with  which  has  drawings  on  architec- 
tural subjects  swarm,  Ixix.  75, 76.  on 
the  comparative  inferiority  of  the 
English  style  of  architecture,  89. 

Hope    (Dr  John),    his    character    as 

professor  of  botany  at  Edinburgh, 

Ivii.  45. 
Hopkins  (John^,  his  notions  of  political 

economy  noticed,  Ivii.  1. 
(Mr),  his  experiment  as  to  the 

gravitation  theory  of  the  movement 

of  glaciers,  Ixxx.  155,  156. 

^Matthew),    infamous   for  his 

profession  of  witch-finder,  Ixxx.  245. 
death  of,  by  the  swimming  ordeal,  246. 

Horace  (Horatius  Flaccus  Quintus, 
B.  c.  658),  his  mastery,  in  translation, 
over  the  langiiage  of  Rome,  lii.  250. 

Ljrric  pieces  of,  contrasted  with 

the  glorious  lyrics  of  Pindar,  Hx.  125. 

Home  (Rey.  Thomas  Hartwell),  his  In- 
troduction to  the  Study  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments — ^notice  of,  Ixxii. 
133. 

Horn  (Cape,  55'  59^  S.,  67*  55'  W.), 
navigated  round  by  Isaac  le  Maire, 
in  1617 — ^name  given  from  the  village 
Horn  on  the  Zuyder  Zee,  hrix.  470. 

Homer  (Francis,  1778-1817),  considered 
as  a  member  of  Parliament,  lii.  218. 

reflections  of  Sir  James  Macki  n- 

tosh  on  the  motion  made  in  the  Hou«e 
of  Commons  for  a  new  writ  on  tlie 
death  of,  hdi.  237,  238. 

Memoirs  and  correspondence  off 


edited  by  his  brother  Leonard,  Ixxriii. 
261,  262.  the  publication  might  have 
been  advantageously  delayed,  262- 
263.  good  which  must  be  produced 
by  lU  perosal,  263-264.  his  character 
influenced  by  the  pecuUar  educational 
institutions  of  Edinburgh,  264,  265. 
early  years,  and  while  under  the  train- 
ing of  Ws  parents,  265, 266.  letter  from 
his  mother,  266.  influence  which  this 
tmnmg  had  on  him  in  after-life,  267- 
i^L^^l'^^^t  ^^  ^^^*  ^'^d  expressed 
^Z^r.  !^«**^.fr^°^  ^l^om  he  had  de- 
Lo^orH?''^'*^  2^^'  270.     sent  to 

n^t^  wiVi,  ^^""""^  particulars  con- 
n!^!^«r^v  ^^^  suspension  of  cash 
payments  by  order  i*n  Council,  27i^ 


I 


r 


J  tilt  eittc&tion 'W^  ^    ^^ 


»»"  jl,,  «5«««!4  "l  tire  loj  ,hich 
nr  ear\j  oeaui  enUded  on  hU  ooun- 

^'J'rf  (liBontrd),  ktUcka  the  educa- 

tt*"*^  bill  ™  *»w  Inuisktion    of  M. 

«^^n'a   "  Eduction   '^    Hollwid," 

""S^oKeftd  IM  Ike  finl  n™  It" 
1"**  *'.  nf  VenOB  orer  tie  Sun's  disc, 

trtOl"'"-.      ....       !.;•   iniMticTBtlOnS 


Xi»-„,  '^,%f''fraa»«jsonthesupposed 
-^^^elj-dimmution  of,  Jvi.  I02,  103. 
""•oiice  force  of,  and  considered  as  tba 
»^«MH  bj-  whieh  inJadd  trumport  ia 
^     be    cffiicted,    in.     See  ^a« 

defectire  infonnation  as  to  the 
*»Uiiiber  aC,  and  of  the  fi>od  tbej  con- 
^laine,  lii.  189.  eironeoiu  ideas  en- 
l^rUined  as  to  the  Dumber  that  iroiihj 
l>e  rendered  superfluous  by  the  in- 
troduction of  railiTB^s,  169,  170. 

Increase  of,  in  Great  Britain, 

BiDce  17S0,  bdL  fi22.     See  Agriad- 

Studs  ot  kept  by  the  Emperor 

of  AuKtna,  in  Hungarj,  In,  73, 

Horsfietd  (Dr),  his  botanical  researclies 
in  the  inland  of  Java,  U.  412. 

Horsley  (Samuel,  D.D,,  Bishop  of  St 
Aeaph,  1733-1B06),  hii  views  mi  the 
doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  Ir,  42. 

Horton  (Mr  Wilton),  his  laboun  in  fin-- 
iruiling  emigration,  liii,  53. 

Hosein  the  sou  of  AU — mournful  legend 
ot,  one  of  the  moat  aaered  festivals 
among  the  devout  Bloslems  of  India, 
Ik,  310. 

Hoskins  (G.  A.),  travels  in  Ethioi>ia, 
above  the  second  cataract  of  the  Nile, 
exhibiting  the  sUU  of  that  conntrj 
and  its  Tarious  inhabitants,  under  the 
dominion  of  Mohammed  Ali,  and  illoft- 
trating  the  antiqiuties,  arta,  and  bis- 
torj  of  the  annent  kini^dom  of  Meroe, 
by,  Ixii.  4&.     See  Ethiopia. 

Hospitals  for  providing  provimon  for  in- 
fancy oi  old  age  inexpedient,  lix.  241- 
243. 
Hosintality — rules   connected  with,  as 
held  by  the  Bedctuns,  Ui.  74,  TB. 

of  the   Turkish   population  of 

Asia-Minor,  Ixivii.  461-463. 


Armies  Navales,"  by,  li.  4.  his  obaer- 
vations  on  o^nrang  the  enemy's  line, 
fi-7.  See  Naval  rodtu, 
HoUentot— not  a  teim  u»ed  in  tie  lan- 
guage of  the  native  tribes,  no",  Iv""- 
""■■     interesting  actonnt  of  a  eoUmy 


trtf*.    i,<i  ii-j.    his  investigations       Asia-Minor,  lnvu.  461-463. 

<rf  "^Sx  demonstraUons  by  the 
**'SriWNe*ton,426,427..  J 
di>^ff  valuable  d.s«,ven«  of 

, '^.  .rironomy,  IsM-  1 M- 18"  ■ 

ft«!**£rB0de  of  relieving  and 
0^'^n   during    a    hunt,    Ixxiv, 

9«^*P««r-'»«t  is  meant  by  the 
*^'p.,er«;dton^^^-«ti''" 


the 


of,  emancipated,  387. 
Population  of  the  tribes  u 

Cape  colony,  Ixii.  46S. 
llottoman,  or  Hotman  (Piancis,  1624- 

16B0),  his  "  Franco-OaUia     an  abte 

itork,  Ixiiii.  tl7. 
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House-tax  in  Great  Britain — ^mode  in 
which  it  is  r^ulated,  Ivii.  167. 

The  poorer  classes  not  affected 

bj  it,  Iviii.  148.  and  the  redaction  of, 
would  not  be  so  beneficial  as  other 
taxesy  t6. 

'  and  window  taxes — not  so  ob- 


jectionable  as  represented,  Ivii.  164- 
1 66,  <Mnd  435.  returns  made  by  order 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  regarding 
them,  in  1831,  437. 

Houses  (inhabited),  increase  of,  shows 
that  the  population  of  EIngland  are 
better  lodged  in  1841  than  in  1831, 
Ixxx.  79-80.  Liverpool  an  exception 
to  this  graUfying  result,  80.  increase 
of^  has  dimiiushed  the  land  Hmt  the 
cultiyation  of  wheat,  89. 

Hotels  in  the  United  States  of  America 
— management  of,  Ivi.  466,  467. 

Houston  (Air),  on  the  structure  of  the 
diameleon's  tongue,  Ixxx.  437,  438. 
on  the  changeableness  of  its  colotir, 
440. 

Howard  (Charles,  Lord  Effingham,  and 
Earl  of  Nottingham,  1536-1624), 
mianimitj  which  existed  between  him 
and  Sir  F.  Drake,  when  in  piursuit  of 
the  Spanish  Armada,  Ixxx.  399.  his 
fleet  left  unprovided  by  the  niggardly 
conduct  of  Elizabeth,  399,  400. 

Howard  (John,  1727-1790),  exposed  the 
wretchedness  of  prisons,  Ixiv.  317. 
penitentiaries,  at  lus  and  Sir  WDliam 
Blackstone's  suggestion,  first  estab- 
lished, ib. 

Howe  (John,  1630-1705),  his  defence, 
by  Andrew  Marvell,  Ixxix.  89. 

Howe  (Richard,  Viscount,  1725-1799), 
Ixvii.  320.  character  of,  324,  and 
347-348.  comparison  between,  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellin|ton,  325,  326. 
appointed  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
327.  duties  of  the  ofiftce,  328,  329. 
commenced  the  seven  years'  war,  from 
1755  to  1782,  329.  relief  of  Gibral- 
tar, 332.  importance  of  the  station, 
333.  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  channel  fleet — ^battle  of  the  1st  of 
June,  in  1794,  333-336.  mutinies  ofi* 
Spithead  and  the  Nore,  337^339. 
beneficial  efiect  arising  firom,  339. 
comparison  between  Howe,  Nelson, 
and  St  Vincent,  348.  See  Barrow, 
and  Admiralty. 

—  Comparison  between,  and  Lord 
Anson,  by  Sir  John  Barrow,  Ldx.  154, 
155. 

Howick  (Henry  George  Grey,  Viscount, 
uow   Earl   Grey,    b.    1802),   speech 


on  the  state  of  the  country,  Ixxviii. 
520. 

Howick  (Henry  George  Grey),  his 
speech  on  the  corn-laws,  booc.  474. 
quoted,  in  favour  of  free  trade,  491, 
492. 

Huallaga  (in  Peru,  8*  0'  S.,  75°  45' 
W.),  description  of  the  valley  o^ 
Ixiii.  407-412.  perpendicular  cliff  on 
its  banks,  cleft  by  lightning,  described, 
409.  lively  sketch  of  the  rapids  on  it, 
409-412.     river  of,  418. 

Huannco  (in  Peru,  9*  59'  S.,  76*  45' 
W.),  d^cription  of  the  town  and 
climate  of,  Ixiii.  401-403. 

Hudson — ^his  character  and  connection 
with  Montrevil  and  the  Scottish  com- 
missioners on  behalf  of  Charles  I.,  bdx. 
113,114.   See  Charles  I, 

Hudson  Bay  Company — supplies  fur- 
nished to  Captain  Sir  George  Back's 
expedition,  Ixiii.  288.  offer  the  sendees 
of  one  of  their  officers  at  Bed  river 
settlement,  291. 

Power  they  possess,  Ixxviii.  188- 

190. 

Huen,  or  Hoeen  (Island  of,  55*  50'  N., 
12'  41'  E.),  observatory  on,  built  by 
the   King  of   Denmark  for  Tycho 
Brah^  haoL,  182.  description  of^  185^ 
186.    demolition  of,  186. 

Hughes  (Mr  Henry),  on  the  satisfactory 
state  of  the  woollen  trade,  in  1833, 
Iviii.  51,  52. 

Hugo  (Victor),  his  repudiation  of  the 
terms  '^genu  classique"  and  "genu 
romantique,"  li.  241,  242. 

"Giuvres  completes  de,"  Ivii. 

330.  first  French  noveUst  of  his  day, 
346.  character  of  his  works,  34^ 
349.  extracts  from  **  Le  Dernier  Jour 
d'un  Condamne,''  349-352.  analysis  of 
"Notre  Dame  de  Paris,"  his  most 
successful  production,  352-354. 

Huguenots — history  of  that  party  in 
France,  Ixiii.  15.    See  France, 

Position  and  conduct  of   the 

party  after  the  edict  of  Nantes,  Ixxx. 
105-134.  See  Force  (Due  de  La),  BJid 
France. 

Hull  (John),  his  exertions  in  extending 
the  blessings  of  education,  Iviii.  8. 

Hullah  (John),  his  school  in  London  for 
instructing  schoolmasters  in  singing, 
Ixxv.  110. 

Human  depravity — doctrine  of,  consider- 
ed, Ixiv.  430-432. 

Frame — structure  of,  considered, 

merely  as  a  piece  of  mechaniun,  liv. 
152. 
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Human  intelligence—  law  of  its  develop- 
ment, accormng  to  M .  Comte,  Ixvii.  279. 

Nature  considered  in  relation  to 

the  formation  of  a  code  on  criminal 
law,  liv.  192-205. 

As  represented  in  the  intercourse 


of  society,  and  in  books,  Ixvi.  23. 

Pmectibility— -doctrine  of,  con- 


sidered, Ixxvi.  26,  27. 

Humboldt  (Alexander  Von,  Baron),  on 
the  distribution  of  animals  and  v^e- 
tables,  liii.  338. 

Facts  and  calculations  of,  on  the 

supply  of  the  precious  metals  derived 
from  America,  Iv.  46.  on  the  annual 
produce  of  the  mines,  ib,  on  the  value 
of  the  coined  money  existing  in  Europe 
in  1812,  49.  on  the  consumption  of 
precious  metals  in  works  of  arts  in 
Europe,  53.  estimation  of  the  bullion 
sent  to  the  East,  55. 

On  the  mixed  races  of  Mexico, 


Ixix.  61,  62. 

On  the  differences  which  distin- 


guish the  Mexican  hieroglyphic  MSS. 
at  Dresden,  Vienna,  Veletri,  and 
the  Vatican,  Ixxv.  409,  410.  on  the 
use  of  symbolic  writings  in  Mexico, 
note,  414,  415. 

On  the  sleep  of  the  South  Ameri- 


can alligator,  Ixxx.  434.  anecdote 
by,  of  the  escape  of  a  girl  from  a 
crocodile,  436. 

Hume  (Darid,  1711-1766)  on  dialogue- 
writing  on  the  subject  of  natural  reli- 
gion, Hi.  109, 110.  facilities  dialogue- 
writing  has  in  the  hands  of  a  dexter- 
ous sophist  scepticallv  inclined.  111. 
Dr  Robert  Morehead  s  refutation  of 
Mr  Hume's  *<  Dialogues  concerning 
Natural  Religion,"  112.  See  More- 
keacL 

— ^—  His  reasoning  against  the  ex- 
istence of  matter  not  understood  by 
Dr  Thomas  Brown,  lii.  196.  l)r 
Thomas  Reid's  argument  to  invali- 
date his  sceptical  conclusion,  196-199. 
His  arguments  on  the  uniformity 


of  causation  with  respect  to  miracles, 
lii.  388.  his  admission  that  there  may 
be  violations  of  the  usual  course  of 
nature,  390.  his  argument  far  from 
being  invulnerable,  397,  398. 

His  "  History  of  England,"  the 


greatest  monument  of  historical  litera- 
ture in  the  English  language,  liii.  14. 
appears  to  have  followed  Carte  in  his 
arrangement  of  events,  15.  extracts 
frt>m  Carte  to  show  this  parallelism, 
15, 16. 


Hume  (David),  his  history  displays  the 
production  of  a  vigorous  mind,  liv. 
15, 16. 

Tennemann*s  views  of  the  philo- 
sophy of,  Ivi,  176. 

Matchless  style  and  profound 


sagacity  of,  IvL  192. 

On  the  inutility  of  mathematics 


for  strengthening  the  mind  in  the  study 
of  metaphysics,  Ixii.  417. 

His  objections  to  miracles  con- 


sidered, bdv.  273,  274.  a  severe  blow 
against  religion  by  the  attack  on 
miracles  and  prophecy,  287. 

Considered  as  an  historian,  Ixxiv, 


432,433. 

Hume  (David,  Baron,  1756-1838),  on 
the  examination  of  witnesses  in  Scotch 
trials,  Ivii.  105. 

Hume  (Joseph,  M.P.),  on  the  republi- 
can economy  of  America,  Ivi.  495. 

His  letter  to  Mr  Alan  Stevenson, 

in  1835,  regarding  the  latter's  evi- 
dence before  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  as  to  the  number 
of  reflectors  at  the  Bell  Rock  light- 
house, Ixi.  527)  528. 

Humour — ^the  employment  of,  and  the 
union  of  the  comic  and  serious  ele- 
ments, in  the  ^  Recreations  of  Chris- 
topher North,"  justified,  Ixxvii.  75- 
78. 

Hamorism  (doctrine  of),  in  medicine — 
pernicious  effect  it  had  on  the  practice 
of  medichie,  Iv.  469,  470.  treatment 
of,  470. 

Hundreds — Anglo-Saxon  laws  apper- 
taining to  them,  Iv.  316.  meaning  of, 
as  a  territorial  district— -and  from 
what  evidently  derived,  316,  317. 
origin  of  jurors  to  be  traced  from 
the  representatives  sent  to  them,  317» 
318. 

Hungarian  poetry — ^imitative  character 
of,  lii.  334.  translation  of  one  of 
KaEinczi*s  sonnets,  335.  ofacanjEonet 
of  Alexander  Kisfaludy  (erroneously 
stated  in  the  Review  as  Kerfaludy), 
ib,  of  an  ode  of  Beizsenyi,  336.  from 
Vitzkovies,  ib.    See  Bowring. 

Hungary  (47*  0'  N.,  20*  0'  E.).  publica- 
tion  of  an  index  to  its  diplomatic  and 
ecclesiastical  policy,  Ivi.  186. 

Constitution  of  the  kingdom  o^ 

IxiL  110. 

Studs  of  horses  kept  in,  by  the 


government,  Ixx.  7. 
Hunt  (Henry,  M.P.),  his  vanity  rebuked 
by  the  Lord  Chief-Justice  Ellenbo- 
rough,  Ixix.  25. 
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Hunt  (Leigh),  defence  of,  by  C.  Lamb, 
IxTi.  24. 

■  His   edition  of  the  dramatic 

works  of  Wycherley,  &c.,  Ixxii.  492. 
abilities  he  possesses  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  editorship,  492.  defence 
he  makes  for  the  immorality  of  the 
writings,  492,  493. 

(Robert),  his  treatise  on  the  art 


of  photopaphy,  Ixxvi.  S26. 

Hunter  (Lieut.  S.),  his  descent  on  the 
river  Eu^irates,  note,  Ix.  462. 

Hunting — Colonel  Tod's  description  of, 
in  Raiasthan,  Ivi.  78. 

Ixxiy.  68,  and  104.    See  Fidd 

Sports, 

Huntsman  —  importance  o^  in  field- 
sports,  Ixxiv.  92,  93. 

Hurricanes  are  great  whirlwinds,  IrviiL 
409.  account  of  several,  t6.  rules 
for  avoiding,  414.    See  Storms. 

Husband  and  Wife  ought  not  to  be 
brought  as  witnesses  against  each 
other,  Ivii.  104. 

■  Laws  which  regulate  the  union 

of,  in  E^land,  Ivii.  133, 134.     and 
in  Scotland,  134. 

Husbandry — state  of,  in  Scotland,  since 
1745,  Ivi.  67. 

Huss  (John,  1370,  burnt  1414),  his 
veneration  for  the  writings  of  Wickliffe, 
Ivi.  244.     death  of,  ib. 

Huskisson  (Right  Honourable  William, 
1770-1830),  his  sound  views  as  to  the 
necessary  policy  which  should  exist 
between  America  and  the  British 
colonies,  Iv.  340,  341.  his  remarks 
on  the  enormous  duty  on  sugar,  347. 

On  the  high  duties  on  brandy, 

Geneva,  &c.,  Iv.  628. 

changed  a  number  of  prohibi- 


tory duties  into  very  high  protecting 
duties,  Ixxiv.  619.  general  liberality 
of  his  financial  views,  i6. 

Hussien  (Pasha,  defender  of  Shumla 
against  the  Russians,  in  1828),  his 
interview  with  Count  Szechenyi  re- 
garding the  steam  navigation  of  the 
Danube,  Ixii.  118-120. 

Hutt  (William,  M.P.),  on  the  Stade 
duties,  Ixxiv,  369. 

Hutten  (Ulric  Von,  1488-1623),  proofs 
of  his  being  one  of  the  three  authors 
of  "  Epistolte  Obscurorum  Virorum," 
liii.  198-201. 

Notice  of  him,  Ixviii.  273. 

Hutton  (Charles,  LL.D.,  1737-1823), 
employed  by  the  board  of  longitude 
to  construct  tables  of  products  and 
power,  lix.  268. 


Hutton  (James,  M.D.,  1726-1797),  on 
the  increase  of  bulk  and  measure 
of  coal  when  broken  small,  li.  180. 

■■  his  theory  of  the  formation  of 

rocks,    lii.    44,  46.     particularly  of 
trap  and  porphyry  rocks,  70. 

his  character,  as  given  by  Sir 


James  Edward  Smith,  Ivii.  47. 

Account  of  his  theory  of  the 


earth,  Ixv.  47. 
Hottonian  theory  of  the  earth,  bdx. 

441.     how  far  b  it  true?  444,  446. 

how  far  was  it  original? — sketch  of 

Dr  Hutton's  proceedings,    446-463. 

its  reception  and  progress,  463-466. 

illustrations  of  the  theory  by  Playfair, 

454.    progress  of,  in  France,  (Ger- 
many, and  dsewhere,  466-466.     See 

G^toiogt/. 
Hunter  (William,  M.D.,    1718-1783\ 

his  intercourse  with  Dr  William  Cul- 

len,  Iv.  466. 
Huygens  (^Christian,  1629-1 696),  extracts 

firmn  his  journal,  as  to  the  state  of 

Sir  Isaac  Newton's   mind,   Ivi.   11, 

12. 
Huyshe  (Rev.  John),  a  treatise  on  Logic, 

on  the  basis  of  Aldrich,  with  illustra- 
tive notes,  by,  Ivii.  194. 
Hybrias,  the  Cretan  —  **  the  soldier's 

catch,"  by,  Ivi.  371. 
Hyothos    (King),    Ixviii.     319.      See 

Shepherd  Kings. 
Hyde  (Edward,    Earl    of   Clarendon), 

Ixviii.  460.     See  Clarmdon, 
Hyder  (AU,  1719-1782),  invaded  Madras 

"with  a  large  army,  in  1781,  Ixxiv. 

206,    207.     defeated   by    Sir    Eyre 

Coote  at  Porto-Novo,  208. 
Hydra  (apolvpus),  its  organization  and 

functions,  Ix.  149,  160. 
Hydrography — ^utility  of,  as  a  science, 

and  great  care  taken  by  Oreat  Britain 

in  that  department  of  the  public  ser« 

vice,  Ixix.  475,  476. 
Hygiene — as  a  general  system  not  yet 

completely  formed,  Ixxvi.  420. 
Hypatia  (of  Alexandria,  massacred  A.  i>. 

415),  her  attainments  in  science,  Iv. 

1,  2.     her  mathematical  knowledge, 

204. 
Hypochondria — the  predisposing  cause 

of,  Ixiii.  360. 
Hypothesis — rational     formation     and 

true  use  of,  Ixvii.  304,  306. 
Hypothetical    or    assumptive  idealism, 

Ixviii.  346. 
and  categorical  contrast  of  the 

terms,  as  apphed  to  proposition  or 

syllogism,  Ivii.  221. 
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Iambio  Verses — Ilgen  on  their  modula- 
tions, Ivi.  372. 

Iberians  of  Spain— clanship  among, 
Ixxiz.  19. 

Iccory,  or  Bocqua  (7'  30'  N.,  8'  16'  E.), 
on  the  Niger—great  trade  o^  Ixxii. 
464,465. 

Ice — ^reined  structure  of  the  ice  of  the 
glaciers,  bcxx.  141, 142.  different  in 
texture  from  ordinary  ice,  150.  re- 
sults of  the  experiments  of  M.  Xicolet 
on  the  texture  of,  152.  varied  struc- 
ture o^  is  a  direct  consequence  of 
the  viscous  theory,  153-155. 

Iconoclasts,  or  Image-breakers — vehe- 
mently censured  by  Luther,  Ixviii. 
312. 

Idea,  or  abstract  conception,  of  govern- 
ment, bdx.  245. 

Ideal  grandeur  in  painting — ^was  long 
injurious  to  the  progress  of  the  arts  in 
Britain,  Ixvii.  392. 

Ideality — the  life  of  life  to  children  and 
poets,  bdx.  515. 

Idealism — meaning  of,  Ivi.  165. 

Exalted  conceptions  of  human 

perfection  which  the  philosophy  of, 
teaches,  lix.  360.  first  indistinct 
gleams  of,  perceived  in  the  oriental 
doctrine  of  Nyaya,  363. 

Theory  of  the  doctrine  of,  par- 


ticularly as  regards  the  argument  of 
Arthur  Collier,  Ixviii.  344-349.  in- 
compatible with  the  Catholic  doctrine 
ofthe  Eucharist,  849-353.  SeeAfefo- 
pMj^tieal  TrcteU. 

Ideas — nature  and  philosophy  of,  lii. 
168.  opinions  of  philosophers  as  to 
the  proper  signification  of,  note,  182, 
183.     See  Perception. 

— ^—  Professor  W  hewell  of  Cambridge, 
his  doctrine  of,  distinct  and  appro- 
priate, Ixvi.  121. 

Ignatius  de  Loyola,  Ixxv.  267.  See 
Xoyo^o. 

Ugen  (C.  David),  on  the  different  classes 
into  which  the  extant  poems  of  the 
Greek  Scolia  may  be  distributed,  Ivi. 
371. 

Iliad  of  Homer — relation    of,  to  the 


M 


Odyssey"  considered,  Ixii.  102,  103. 
—  and" 


*  Odyssey"  of  Homer — im- 
portance attached  to  them  by  the 
ancient  Greeks,  and  criticism  on  the 
views  held  by  the  scholars  of  modem 


times,  Ixxvii.  44.  grand  poetical  fea- 
ture of  the  character  of  Achilles,  64. 
See  Homenu. 

Uling worth  (Mr),  his  report  to  the  Re- 
cord Commissioners  on  the  defective 
state  of  the  important  rolls  kept  in 
the  Tower  of  London,  Ivi.  190.  on 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  information 
from  .them  for  want  of  proper  indices, 
191. 

Illinois  (40*  O;  N.,  89'  0'  W.),  Mr  James 
Stuart's  opinion  of,  as  one  of  the  best 
States  for  emigrant  farmers  in  the 
United  SUtes,  Ivi.  479,  480. 

Illumination  of  lighthouses—  best  modes 
of,  considered,  Ivii.  178-192.  See 
British  Lighthouse  System. 

Illustrations  of  Political  Economy,  by 
Harriet  Martineau,  Ivii.  1.  See  Mar- 
tineau. 

Image-breakers,  or  Iconoclasts,  Ixviii. 
312. 

Imagination — power  of,  in  the  cure  of 
diseases,  liii.  267-270. 

.  Proper  signification  of  the  term, 

note,  Ixii.  425. 

The  great  failing  of  a  mind 

strongly  disposed  to,  is  to  catch 
greedily  at  wonders,  Ixxi.  31. 

Recasting  of  works  of,  have  never 


been  successfud,  except  in  the  "  Rape 
of  the  Lock,"  Ixxviii.  248. 

Insensibility  of  our  ancestors  to 


the  influence  of,  Ixxx.  234,  235. 

-  and  Fancy — analysis  of  the  dis- 


tinction between  them,  with  the  views 
of  Dugald  Stewart,  Wordsworth,  and 
Byron,  and  criticisms  on,  by  the  re- 
viewer, Ixxv.  165-175.^' 

Immigration  of  the  Irish  poor  into  Eng- 
land  would  be  increased  by  an  Irish 
poor  law,  lix.  248-251. 

Impey  (Sir  Elyah),  appointed  Chief-Jus- 
tice of  Bengal  in  1773,  Ixxiy.  185.  his 
conduct  in  refusing  to  respite  Nunco- 
mar,  192.  assumed  supreme  com- 
mand in  Bengal — reign  of  terror 
which  this  assumption  brought  on  the 

Population  of  the  Province,  201-204. 
nbed  by  Warren  Hastings,  204. 
sanctioned  by  his  presence  the  violent 
proceedings  against  the  Begums  of 
Oude,  219.  See  Hastings. 
Imperatoor-Azum — a  sovereign  title  of 
tlie  Russian  Czar,  in  Asia,  Ixxi. 
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Imperial  Romanesque  stjle  of  architec- 
ture— characteristics  of,  Ixix.  85. 

Imperialist,  or  Ghibelline  party  in  Italy, 
against  the  temporal  authority  uf  the 
Church  of  Rome,  Iv.  536. 

Impersonation  of  natural  objects,  bdx. 
511.  used  by  philosophic  poets  to  il- 
lustrate the  phenomena  of  the  human 
mind,  ib. 

Import  duties — ^necessit^r  for  a  change 
in  our  system  o^  Ixxii.  418  and  455. 
origin  and  objects  of  the  protective 
poUcy,  419.  erroneous  policy  of, 
419-422.  the  flourishing  con- 
dition of  Saxony  and  Switzerland, 
422,  423.  witnesses  examined  before 
the  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons— value  of  their  evidence,  423, 
424.  number  of  articles  entered  in 
the  schedule  of  our  custom  duties, 
compared  with  the  few  which  yield 
the  revenue,  424-426.  small  number 
of  duties  which  have  been  imposed  for 
the  purposes  of  revenue  alone,  426, 
427.  injurious  effect  of,  on  various  ar- 
ticles, 427,  428.  protective  duty  on 
sugar,  and  the  results  which  would 
ensue,  were  it  reduced,  429,  430,  and 
433.  on  coffee,  430,  431,  and  434. 
on  timber,  431,  and  435.  on  com, 
431-434.  on  silk,  431,  432.  same 
effects  of  protective  duties  on  the 
FVench  customs  revenue,  432.  lead 
also  to  indirect  taxation,  432-435. 
reductions  on  the  rates  of  duties  pro- 
p<^ed,  and  the  great  practicability  of 
doing  so,  435-438.  bad  effect  of  the 
restnctions  on  the  colonies,  438-440. 
protective  duties  on  our  manufactures 
considered,  440-443.  reductions  pro- 
posed, 444.*  opinions  of  merchants  and 
manufacturers  decidedly  against  pro- 
tective duties,  445, 446.  Mr  J.  Deacon 
Uume's  division  of  manufactures  into 
classes,  446, 447.  in  revising  our  pro- 
tective  duties,  negotiations  with  fo- 
reign governments  should  be  aban- 
doned, 447,  448.  revision  of  the 
present  corn-laws,  448-450.  the  pro- 
tective system  most  ruinous  to  us  as  a 
manufacturing  nation,  450-452.  pre- 
sent state  of  our  commercial  relations 
with  Brazil  and  the  United  States, 
452-454.    See  also  Colonies. 

Imports  into  Great  Britain  in  1810  and 
1830,  Iv.  429. 

Impressment — conference  with  the 
United  States  of  America  regard- 
ing the  impressment  of  their  sea- 
men, Ivii.    456.     principles   agreed 


upon  by  the  British  and  American 
plenipotentiaries,  457.  failure  of,  ib. 
great  injustice  of,  458.  number  of 
American  seamen  impressed  during 
the  years  1801  and  1812, 459.  pre- 
sent ministers  should  take  up  this 
important  question,  460. 

Improvements-observations  on  the  pro- 
gress of,  in  Great  Britain,  Iv.  108-115. 

in  inland  transport,  Ix.  94.   See 

Eailroads. 

Greater  regard  paid  to  present, 


than  to  asca*tain  what  was  formerly 
done,  bdv.  60. 

Incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ  incompatible 
with  the  philosophical  theory  or  doc- 
trine of  idealism,  Ixviii.  350. 

Incest — ^law  passed  by  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, in  1651,  for  the  punishment  of, 
liii.  26. 

Income-tax  would  be  less  objectionable 
than  a  property-tax,  li.  224. 

Papers  connected  with  that  of 

1803-16  ordered  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  be  destroyed — ^foUy  of  the 
order,  Ixi.  168. 

Difference  between  property  and. 


Ivii.  145.  would  be  preferable  to  a 
property-tax,  t&.  apparently  the  fairest 
of  all  taxes,  153.  practical  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  the  annual  revenue  cSf 
individuals,  ib,  would  be  a  i&X  on  ho- 
nesty, and  a  bounty  on  perjury  and 
fraud,  ib.  difficulty  of  laying  an  equal 
tax  on  income  derived  from  different 
sources,  154, 155.  method  in  which 
it  ought  to  be  assessed,  155, 156.  &1- 
lacy  in  supposing  that  professional 
men  should  be  exempt  from  taxation, 
156-158.  unfair  as  applied  to  the 
rent  of  land,  158.  causes  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  tax  during  the  late  war, 
158-160.  would  increase  absenteeism, 
160, 161.  ii^'ury  it  would  do  to  the 
country,  448. 

Fallacies  which  have  led  Sir 


Robert  Peel  to  bring  this  measure 
forward,  Ixxv.  202-210.  to  be  a  just 
tax,  it  should  include  all  who  could  be 
held  able  to  pay  it,  210, 211.  the  tax 
should  be  confined  to  that  portion  of 
income  fairly  called  revenue,  211-213. 
case  of  precarious  or  temporary  invest- 
ments, 213.  incomes  derived  from 
trusts,  213,  214.  is  a  tax  upon  the 
creation  of  capital,  21 4, 2 15.  a  direct 
tax  upon  every  man's  declared  expen- 
diture would  be  the  best,  215.  op- 
position of  Lord  John  Russell  was  not 
sufficiently   immediate,  216.      Lord 
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Brougham's  views  on,  216,  217.  will 
ultimately  be  fatal  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  administration,  217,  218. 

Income-tax — one*of  those  taxes  which 
should  never  be  raised  in  time  of  peace, 
Ixxvi.  261,  262. 

Income  and  property-tax  considered — 
that  OQ  property  being  the  fairest 
mode  of  raising  money  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public,  liii.  514-515. 

Inc(nporations  in  the  United  States  of 
America  increased  to  an  enormous  ex- 
tent, Iviii.  488,  489. 

of  mediieval  Europe  analo^us  to 

the  castes  of  Egypt  and  India,  Ixix.  86. 

Independency  in  churches — ^its  character- 
istics, Ixxi.  234. 

India  (East,  24*  (K  N.,  80*  (K  E.),  early 
progress  it  had  made  in  civilization 
and  philosophv,  li.  560. 

Origin  of  the  natives  of— contro- 
versies, and  grounds  on  which  authors 
have  proceeded  in  discussing  the 
question,  Ivi.  85,  86.  results  of  the 
British  treaties  with  the  princes  of,  in 
destroying  the  liberties  of  their  sub- 
jects, 90,  97. 

Steam  navigation  to,  Ivii.  313. 


route  and  expenses  of,  314-317.  rea- 
sons why  Englishmen  are  prohibited 
firom  settling  in  the  provinces,  and 
from  acquiring  landed  propertv  in, 
317-319.  repeal  of,  would  be  advim- 
tageous  both  to  the  natives  and  the 
company,  319-321.  the  public  officers 
of  the  East  India  Company  cannot 
view  with  favour  the  settlement  of 
Europeans  in,  321,  322.  Anglo-In- 
dians  rising  rapidly  into  importance, 
and  ought  to  be  raised  to  a  level  with 
the  Europeans,  322-324.  the  security 
this  step  would  give  in  case  of  a  rebel- 
lion, 324.  the  four  points  considered 
from  whence  Russia  could  likely  attack, 
324,  325.  in  the  present  state  of  In- 
dia and  Europe,  facilities  for  such  an 
attack  are  over-rated,  327-329. 

Descriptions-  and  travels  in,  b^ 


Skinner,  Munday,  and  Archer,  Ivii. 

358.  all  written  with  intelligence,  and 
abounding  with  lively  representations, 

359.  describe  a  tract  of  country  of 
which  little  has  been  written,  t5. 
mode  of  travelling,  as  described  by 
Captain  Munday,  360.  description  of 
the  scenery  of  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tains, 360-363.  account  of  Sum- 
roo  Begum,  365-367.  of  a  tiger  hunt, 
367-369.  architecture  of,  excitesstrong 
dehght  and  admiration,  369. 


India  (East),  bracmg  efiect  of  the  air  on 
the  mountains  of,  on  the  health,  ivii. 
363.  singular  custom  of  marriage 
among  th^  natives,  363,  364.  mode 
of  putting  children  to  sleep  by  the  ac- 
tion of  water,  364. 

to  be  regarded  as  the  first  coun- 
try where  science  and  letters  were 
cultivated,  lix.  361. 

Philosophical    and  theological 


doctrine  inculcated  in  the  systems  of 
Vedas,  VMantk,  Sane'hjas,  Nyaya, 
the  Yogasastra  of  PataT\)ali,  and  the 
Bhagavad  Qetil,  lix.  362-365. 

Dr  Von  Bohlen  of  Konigsberg 


has  pointed  it  out  as  the  sole  and  pri- 
meval  fountain  of  ancient  wisdom,  and 
of  Egyptian  as  well  as  of  Hellenic  cul- 
ture, fix.  361,  362.     See  Cotisin. 

Account  of  the  castes  of  its 


population,  bdii.  326. 

Secret  murderers  of,  described. 


bdv.  357.    See  Thugs, 

Its  most  sacred  festival  is  in 


memory  of  Hosein,  the  son  of  AH, 
Ixx.  310. 

A  poor  country — ^proofe    and 


causes  of  this — religion,  caste,  per- 
verse in^nuity,  Ixxi.  365.  sunk  in 
a  great  depth  of  moral  degradation, 
366. 

Journey  to  the  north  of  it — 


overland  from  England,  through  Rus- 
sia, Persia,  and  Affghanistan — by 
Lieutenant  Arthur  ConoUy,  Ix.  54. 
See  Conolly. 

Difficulties  which  the  country, 


from  Candahar,  offers  to  an  overland 
invasion  of  India,  Ix.  61.  Lieutenant 
Conoliy's  observations  on,  i6.  can 
never  be  effected  by  a  coup  de  main^ 

62.  physical  difficulties  which  ob- 
struct the  way,  t6.  difficulties  arising 
from  the  character  of  the  inhabitants, 
ib.  Bonaparte's  idea  of,  63.  an  in- 
vasion by  Russia  contrary  to  its  policy, 

63,  64.  internal  disorganization  and 
want  of  social  security  in  Persia  and 
A%hanistan,  64.  apprehensions  of 
Britain  when  Bonaparte's  design  was 
made  known,  65.  the  invasion  next 
to  chimerical,  66. 

On  Steam  Naviiration  to — the 


three  routes  proposed,  Ix.  445.  first 
route  by  the  Cape  of  €k)od  Hope,  ib, 
length  of  time,  446.  voyage  of  the 
Enterprize  to  test  the  question  as  to 
the  practicability  of,  ib,  direct  run 
the  steamer  made — greatest  heat  and 
consumption  of  fuel,  note,  447.    mi- 
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lage  to  Bombay  by  steamer,  ib.  di- 
rect course  considered,  ib.  effect  of 
the  monsoons  by  the  Cape  passage  on 
steamers,  ib.  expense  of  this  route, 
447, 448.  the  Cape  route  only  favour- 
able for  sailing  vessels,  448.  second 
route  by  the  Mediterranean  and 
Egypt  via  Alexandria,  Suez,  and 
the  Red  Sea,  to  Bombay,  448,  449. 
difficulties  attendant  on  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Red  Sea,  449,  450. 
ports  on  the  Red  Sea  which  are  ac- 
cessible for  steam  navigation,  450. 
routes  considered,  from  Alexandria  to 
Suez,  450,  454.  by  Alexandria  and 
Cairo,  to  Suez,  454.  expense  of  this 
route  very  great,  i6.  voyage  of  the 
steamer  Forbes  from  Calcutta  to 
Suez,  455,  456.  route  intended  to  be 
pursued  from  Suez  to  Bombay,  455- 
457.  third  route  by  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  the  Euphrates,  457.  length  of  this 
route,  t6.  account  of  the  navigation 
of  the  Euphrates,  from  the  earliest 
times  till  the  present  (1834),  459- 
463.  dangers  likely  to  arise  from 
the  nations  which  possess  its  banks, 
464-467.  Persian  Qulf  the  natu- 
ral  line  for  expeditious  communi- 
cations, 467,  468.  route  through 
Syria,  469.  size  and  power  of  vessels 
to  be  employed,  470-476.  financial 
part  of  the  question,  476-478.  the 
plague  cannot  be  avoided  on  part  of 
the  route,  480.  summary  of  the  dif- 
ferent routes,  480-482. 

India — ^Impulse  given  to  the  diffuaon 
of  Christianity  in,  by  the  death  of 
Henry  Martyn,  Ixxx.  281-283.  right 
of  the  Zemindars  to  the  land,  decided 
by  Lord  Teignmouth,  285. 

■  '  Central  and  western  states  of, 

imperfectly^  known,  lii.  86. 

Native  armies   defeated  with 


greater  ease  when  disciplined  after  the 
European  mode — reasons  for,  Ixxi. 
267,268. 

India — ^British  Empire  in — anomaly  o^li. 
247.  on  the  civil  and  military  servants 
sent  out  to,  247,  248.  Sir  Thomas 
Munro  on  the  pay  of  the  officers  in 
the  army  of,  256. 

Ceded  districts  in — their  con- 
dition when  placed  under  the  com- 
mand  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  and  after 
he  gave  up  his  authority,  li.  261-263. 
Sir  Thomas  Munro  on  the  kind  of 
goods  and  dresses  which  free-trade 
would  cause  a  demand  for  in  India, 
note,  266-269.   native  servants  should 


be  appointed  to  fill  up  the  lower  offices 
in  the  administration,  286. 

India — British  Empire  in — system  pur- 
sued in  the  service-  of  the  East  India 
Company,  li.  398. 

Trade  between,  and  England 

before  the  renewal  of  the  Blast  India 
Company's  charts  by  Cromwdl,  in 
1657,  IL  441,  442. 

Government  o^  liii.  438.     spirit 


with  which  the  inquiry  should  be 
entered  into,  438-442.  unhappy 
condition  of  the  people  of  Hindos- 
tan  when  Britain  began  to  take 
the  ascendancy,  442,  443.  character 
of  the  Rajpoot  tribes,  443.  native 
administration  of  justice  most  imper- 
fect— example  of,  443,  444.  fiscal 
extortion  of  the  native  governments, 
444.  taxation  on  the  gross  produce 
of  the  soil,  445.  gross  superstition 
attendant  on  the  religion  of  the  Hin- 
doos,  445-447.  mis<mief  arising  from 
the  institution  of  castes,  447.  estab- 
lishment of  the  system  of  civil  admin- 
istration  by  Lord  Comwallis,  ib,  want 
of  forethought  which  characterised 
the  hasty  introduction  of  the  new 
system  of  police,  and  evils  attendant, 
448-451.  causes  why  so  little  ad- 
vance lias  been  made  in  the  re-or- 
ganization of  the  social  svstem,  452. 
no  dependence  can  be  placed  upon 
native  evidence — perjury  common 
in  the  highest  ranks,  445.  great 
difficulties  which  the  rulers  had  to 
encounter  from  the  venality  of  the 
native  officials,  453,  454.  police  of — 
defects  of  the  old  system,  and  superi- 
ority of  the  present,  455,  456.  table 
of  the  ratios  in  which  the  more  serious 
crimes  have  been  suppressed  in  the 
lower  provinces  of  the  Bengal  Presi- 
dency, 457.  efficiency  of  the  police  of 
Bombay,  ib,  native  police,  when 
acting  under  British  guidance,  most 
effective,  457,  458.  suppression  of 
gang-robbery,  458.  fadure  of  the 
administration  of  civil  justice— expo- 
sition of,  459.  aptitude  of  the  native 
officers  for  subordinate  judicial  offices 
when  properly  looked  niter,  459-461. 
their  venality  and  extortion  unfit  them 
for  such  offices,  461,  462.  outline 
of  the  policy  by  which  native  agency 
may  be  employed  in  effecting  a  satis- 
factory administration  of  justice,  462- 
464.  plan  of  Sir  Edward  Hyde  East 
to  exclude  native  subjects  from  all 
judicial  offices,  464,  465.      litigious 
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character  of  the  natives  considered, 
466.  advantages  of  a  knowledge  of 
jurisprudence  and  of  the  people  for 
administering  justice,  «6.  fur  under- 
standing the  character  of  the  people, 
ofl&dal  office  should  commence  in  the 
revenue  department,  467.  trial  hj 
Punchayet— -result  of  suits  decided 
br,  and  bj  native  judges,  468,  469. 
oil  the  colonization  oi  India,  470. 
objections  which  may  be  urged  against 
it,  470-472.  especiauy  as  to  the  tenure 
of  landed  property,  and  the  strong  at- 
tachment with  which  the  natives  re- 
gard their  hereditary  rights  in  the 
soil,  472-476.  British  government 
of,  considered  by  the  natives  to  be 
just  and  liberal,  477. 

India— €k>vemment  of  British — revenue 
aytieak  o£,  Iv.  79.  oppodte  courses 
pursued  by  Lord  Comwallis  and  Sir 
Thomas  Munro,  80,  81.  fiitilure  of 
the  trial  by  Punchavet,  or  arbitration, 
58.  mode  by  which  the  revenue  of 
the  sovereigns  of  India  was  collected, 
86,  87.  attadiment  of  the  natives  to 
the  soil,  87.  years'  purchase  at  which 
lands  have  been  sold  103.  salt 
monopoly  of,  considered,  103-106.  the 
taxes  levied  upon  pilgnms  who  visit 
the  temples  and  bathe  in  the  Ganges 
at  AUaiiabad  should  be  given  up, 
106,  107.  financial  accounts  of  the 
Company,  107)  108.  See  Ryotwar 
8y$tem. 

— ^  Likely  amount  of  postage  re- 
venue to  be  derived  fhmi,  Ix.  477) 
478. 

Capture  of   Seringapatam  in 


1799 — Marquis  Welle8ley*8  policy — 
his  consummate  ability  and  statesman- 
HIm  views,  Ixiii.  538.  position  of 
the  British  power  in  1791  and  1792, 
539.  general  outline  of  affairs,  540. 
11ppoo*s  attacks  on  the  Riyah  of 
Tntvancore,  f6.  his  dangerous  policy, 
and  resources  at  his  command,  541. 
See  W€lUd^, 

History  of,  under  administra- 


tion of  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  Ixvi. 
151. 

General  ignorance  of  the  British 


public  regarding  its  condition  at  the 
commencement  of  the  18th  century, 
Xxx.  295,  296.  trading  community 
the  only  characteristic  of  the  Com- 
pany at  that  time,  298.  See  CUm. 
(British),  revenue  system  of,  Ixx. 


891.     false  opinion  abroad  regarding 
the  state  of  India,  392.     improving 


in  every  respect,  394.  the  land-tax 
b  not  a  tax  at  all,  39/.  Mr  Mill 
quoted  in  support,  397,  398.  identity 
of  the  land-tax  with  rent,  398.  pro- 
cedure of  government  in  regard  to 
its  collection,  399-403.  low  condi- 
tion of  the  agricultural  population, 
403-407 .  results  that  issue  from  that 
condition,  407.  conduct  of  govern- 
ment during  the  late  famine,  407) 
408.  state  of  education,  409,  410. 
necessitv  for  further  instruction,  410- 
412.  the  mode  of  raising  the  re- 
venue by  m^ns  of  the  land-tax  is  by 
far  the  best,  412-414.  examination 
of  the  assertions  raised  against  the 
Indian  government,  415.  principal 
provisions  of  the  law  of  1793,  416- 
421.  the  land-tax  insufficient  to 
cover  the  public  expenses,  421.  mo- 
nopoliee  and  taxes  prevalent  in  conse- 
quence, 422.  objections  brought 
against  government  answered,  424, 
426. 
India — ^Present  state  and  prospects  ti — 
the  period  not  yet  arrived  for  forming 
a  conclusive  judgment  upon  the  re- 
sults of  the  recent  militarv  operations 
in  India,  IxxL  327.  no  limit  fo  the 
extension  of  trade  and  commerce, 
328,330.  a  correct  knowledge  of 
Indian  affiurs  in  this  country  wanted, 
331.  government  sincerely  desirous 
of  peace,  832.  siege  of  Herat  by  the 
King  of  Persia,  encouraged  and  sup- 
ported by  Russia,  838,  834.  extra- 
vagant notions  of  the  military  power 
of  Russia,  885.  Persia  the  mere  tool 
of  Russia,  839,  840.  Russia  has  had 
the  mortification  of  seeing  her  designs 
penetrated  and  baffled,  842.  chiefs 
of  CabCd  and  Candahar,  said  to  be 
well  affected  towards  the  British  go- 
vernment, 842.  Shah  Shooja,  hb 
reception  at  Candahar,  846.  ms  cha- 
racter,  &c.,  847.  disunion  of  the 
Barukzye  chiefs,  847-349.  their  dread 
of  the  Suddozyes  and  Seikhs,  349. 
promptitude  and  vigour  displaved  by 
the  Govemor-Gteneral,  and  the  re- 
sults, 853.  kingdom  of  the  Punjab 
formed  by  Runjeet  Singh — extent  and 
ntuation,  354.  will  come  under  the 
power  of  the  British  should  a  contest 
take  place,  355.  Nepal  and  the 
GkMnrknas  formidable  neighbours,  856. 
policy  and  condition  of  the  court  of 
Ava,  357.  India  owes  much  to  Lord 
Auckland  for  hb  pacific  line  of  policy, 
358.    dispute  with  China  may  cause 
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the  Burmese  to  attack  us,  357.  rela- 
tions with  the  princes  of  India  con- 
sidered, 359)  360.  no  stop  can  be 
placed  to  the  acquiring  of  territory, 
361.  odium  of  the  misrule  of  the 
petty  princes  falls  on  the  British  go- 
vernment, 364.  causes  of  the  low 
character  of  the  HindOis,  365.  crime 
in  Hindustan  excites  no  horror — Chris- 
tianity alone  has  power  to  regenerate 
the  land,  366.  not  desirable  that 
government  should  make  any  direct 
attempts  at  conversion — educational 
grants  to  be  irnder  proper  control, 

367.  our  new  acquisitions  have 
opened  up  a  new  field  for  speculation, 

368,  369.  baffle  the  schemes  of 
Hussia  "  by  fair  commercial  rivalry" 
— Calcutta  improving — the  people  ad- 
vancing in  opulence,  &c.,  370. 

India — Administration  of  justice  in, 
Ixxiii.  425.  the  colonization  of,  im- 
possible, 426.  want  of  capital,  427. 
miscalculations  of  Lord  Comwallis 
when  he  established  courts  of  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in,  428, 429.  failure 
of,  ascribed  to  the  litigious  character 
of  the  people,  430.  to  reduce  this* 
Uti^ous  spirit,  uo  case  could  be  tried 
unless  the  contending  parties  stated 
their  case  on  stamped  paper,  ib.  evils 
resulting  therefrom,  431-434.  justice 
attempted  to  be  administered  by  using 
a  small  body  of  English  functionaries, 
434,  435.  Lord  William  Bentinck 
first  acted  upon  the  principle  that 
natives  can  be  rendered  trustworthy 
for  judicial  purposes,  435,  436.  the 
native  judges  not  adequately  remuner- 
ated, 437.  the  first  want  is  that  of  a 
eode  of  civil  law,  439.  the  second, 
that  the  people  should  be  immediately 
relieved  from  the  heavy  taxes  imposed 
upon  jiistice,  439.  the  third,  the 
completion  of  an  establishment  of 
adequately  paid  native  judges,  440. 
the  fourth,  a  detailed  survey,  on  scien- 
tific principles,  of  the  whole  of  British 
India,  440-444.  the  administration 
of  criminal  justice  requires  revisal, 
445.  the  collection  of  the  rent  by  the 
"  Dacoits  "  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
sources  of  evil,  445-448.  native* 
officers  of  police  accept  of  bribes,  and 
compel  payments  which  they  pocket, 
449,  450.  the  native  watchmen  at- 
tached to  each  village  are  most  ineffi- 
cient, 461-453.  necessity  of  a  thorough 
reform  of  the  present  system  of  police, 
and  of  the  administration  of  cnr-'    ' 


justice,  453,  454.  how  can  that  be 
done  ?  454-456.  the  first  great  cause 
why  India  has  been  kept  back  is  the 
extreme  fear  of  reform  in  the  civil 
institutioiis,  456.  the  second,  that  the 
head  government  retains  in  its  own 
hands  the  administration  of  the  pet- 
tiest affairs,  456-460. 
India — Government  of — its  constitution 
'and  departments,  Ixxvi.  171.  ignor- 
ance of  the  public  regarding  the 
management  of  Indian  affairs,  172, 
173.  great  change  which  the  charter 
of  1833  made  in  the  Company's 
•  powers,  173.  necessity  for  the  com- 
pany retaining,  the  patronage  con- 
nected with  its  affairs,  1 74.  relations 
between  the  court  of  directors  and 
the  board,  175,  176.  right  of  nomi- 
nating the  Governor-General  and  the 
Governors  of  the  subordinate  Presi- 
dencies, 176.  constitution  of  the 
Court  of  Directors,  1 77 .  secret  com- 
mittee who  conduct  its  operations, 
177, 178.  anomalies  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  com^  1 79-1 82.  local  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  charter  of  1833,  182. 
the  Queen's  Courts  at  the  Presidencies 
not  onlv  expensive,  but  ruinous  to 
those  wno  seek  redress,  183,  184.  a 
newly-constituted  supreme  court  re- 
quired, 185.  constitution  of  the  civil 
service,  186.  former  parsimony  of 
the  company,  186,  187.  this  led  to 
illicit  exactions,  187.  its  servants 
handsomely  paid  since  the  time  of  Lord 
Comwallis'  administration,  187,  188. 
election  of  public  servants,  188, 189. 
their  gradations  in  rank  depend  on  their 
seniority,  189.  effects  of  this  in  the 
collection  and  management  of  the 
revenue,  189-193.  constitution  of 
the  various  governments,  193,  194. 
mode  of  transacting  business  at  the 
local  governments,  194,  195.  duties 
of  the  political  department  admirably 
attended  to,  196.  duty  of  the  Crown 
in  regard  to  this  department,  ib.  the 
judicial  department  is  imdcr  the 
superintendence  of  the  Sudder  Courts, 
196,  197.  salaries  of  the  native 
judges  most  inade(juate,  197.  judicial 
department  defective  in  the  superin- 
tendence, 197-199.  steps  which  ^re 
necessary  to  have  this  remedied,  199. 
land  revenue  well  attended  to,  200, 
201.  mode  of  management,  201. 
collection   of  the   Bengal    revenue. 
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India — Its  financial  state  from  1838  to 
1842,  Ixxvii.  287-294.     See  E<uU 

The  temporising  government  of 

Lord  Teignmouth  the  cause  of  great 
after  evil  in,  Ixxx.  286,  287. 

India  (West),  working  of  the  labour 
svstem  in,  Ixxii.  366.     See  Colonies. 

Indian  commerce — ^wrongs  and  claims  of, 
Ixxii.  340.     See  Colonies. 

Indians— sufferings  endured  b  jthem  from 
want  of  food  at  Fort-Reliance  in  1833, 
Ixiii.  297-300.  progress  of  education 
among  them  at  ^ult  Ste.  Marie, 
315,  316. 

TNorth  American),  causes  which 

have  led  to  their  rapid  destruction, 
Ixxiv.  416-417.  present  niunber  of, 
418.     Mr  Catlin's  residence  among, 

418,  419.  different  effects  which  Mr 
Catlings  art  as  a  portrait -painter 
had  on  them  when  he  was  taking 
Kketehes    of   several  of  the    party, 

419,  420.  their  religious  ideas,  420, 
and  427,  428.  their  medicine  men, 
421.  tribe  of  Mandans  described, 
421-425.  the  fierce  tribe  of  the  Ca- 
manchees,  425.  remains  of  the  <*  Six 
Nations,"  426,  426.  their  general 
conduct,  426.  reverence  for  the  dead, 
428,  429.  red  and  white  men  con- 
trasted, 429.  value  of  Mr  Catlin's 
book,  429,  480. 

Condition  of  the  tribes  in  the 


western  prairies  of  North  America, 
Ixxviii.  174.  aversion  of  the  Ameri- 
cans towards,  174, 175.  See^mmca. 
(of  South   America),  benefits 


they  derive  from  the  Catholic  mis- 
sions, bdii.  415,  416. 

Indigo — price  paid  by  the  East  India 
Companv  in  order  to  maintain  the 
monopoly  of,  lii.  317. 

Production  of,  in  Central  Afirica, 

Iv.  418. 

Indios  bravos,  or  Camanchees,  of  Mexico 
— terrible  ravages  thev  commit  on 
the  northern  frontiers  of  the  kingdom, 
Ixxviii.  170.     See  Mexico. 

Indo-Chinese  pride  and  ignorance — 
remarkable  mstances  of,  Ixxi.  356- 
361. 

Indo-Germanic  theory  of  the  origin  of 
population  and  language,  IL  632,  633, 
and  662,  663. 

Induction — nature  of  its  inference,  Ivii. 
224.  denotes  three  very  different 
things,  224,  226.  logic  is  conversant, 
not  about  first,  but  about  second  no- 
tions, 226.  nature  of  those  notions 
with     which    logic    is    conversant, 


226,  227.  process  of  deductive  and 
inductive  reasoning,  227,  228.  cor- 
relation of  the  two  processes  exempli- 
fied  through  a  syllogism,  228,  229. 
reduction  of  the  inductive  syllogism, 
230.  Archbishop  Whatel/s  account 
of  induction  contrasted  with  Aristotle's 
view,  230-233.  the  archbishop  nn- 
forttmate  in  refuting  the  opinions  of 
other  logicians  touching  mduction, 
233.  Bishop  Hampden's  errors  in 
not  clearly  defining  the  proper  cha- 
racter of  dialectical  induction,  234- 
238. 

*  Inductive  method — ^vulgar  notions  of 
what  is  caUed  the,  Ixv.  87.  considered 
as  to  its  practical  use  in  improving 
the  understanding,  88-94. 

Sciences — ^history  o(  Ixvi.  110. 

See  Whewell. 

Indus  (River,  26'  SO'  N.,  67*  46'  E.), 
advantage  of,  if  an  arm^  was  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  north  to  mvade  India, 
Ivii.  327,  328. 

— ^  description  of  its  general  appear- 
ance at  the  junction  with  the  Indian 
Ocean,  Ix.  399.  length  which  it  and 
its  tributaries  may  be  navigated,  403, 
404.  description  of  the  fording  o(  by 
Lieutenant  Sir  Alexander  Bumes, 
407. 

Its  importance  as  a  channel  of 


trade,  Ixxi.  368. 

Voyage  of  Se^lax  of  Caryanda 


down  it,  and  from  it  to  the  head  of 
the  Red  Sea,  lix.  102. 

Industrial  occupations  of  Great  Britain — 
considered  in  regar^  to  the  legislative 
measures  brought  forward  for  the 
relief  of  the  working  classes,  Ixxix. 
149,  150.  inadequate  for  the  com- 
fortable  maintenance  of  the  peo|>le, 
162. 

Industry — a  property-tax  would  be 
most  pernicious  to,  Ivii.  146. 

Houses  of— their  erection  in  Ire- 
land has  done  more  evil  than  good, 
lix.  239,  240. 

Infallibility — doctrine  of,  and  that  the 
imposition  of  hands  in  the  ceremony 
of  ordination  cannot  be  proved  either 
from  Scripture  or  history,  bdii.  S^ 
64. 

In£Emt  poor — a  legalised  provision  for, 
not  justified  either  on  political,  on 
moral,  or  on  religious  grounds,  lix. 
241,  242. 

Schools — benefits  to  be  derived 

from  the  establishment  of,  Ixv.  262- 
254. 
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Infants—  excess  of  death  among,  and  the 

diseases  which  cause  this  excess  of 

mortality,  Ixxx.  100,  101. 
Infanticide  in  New  Zealand,  Ivi.  343. 
Infantry  of  Spain  in  the  reign  of  Philip 

II.,  Ivi.  501.     bravery  and  discipline, 

602. 
Inference  and  Facts — difference  between, 

li.  29. 
Inferno  of  Dante — translated  by  Ichabod 

Charles    Wright,    Ivii.    412.      See 

DcmU, 
Infidel  writers  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury characterised,  Ixxii.  252. 
Infidelity — error  in  considering  th^  it 

has  been  caused  by  scientific  pursuits, 

Ivi.  10,  11. 
.  Rise  o(  and  influence  it  had 

against  the    Roman    church,    Ixxii. 

263-255. 

Reaction  against,  among  French 


writers,  Ixxix.  2,  3. 

Information — ^newspapers  the  most  ef- 
ficient means  of  diffusing  it,  Ixi.  182- 
186. 

Infusorial ,  animals,  bdx.  416.  See 
Geology, 

Infusory  animalcula — organizatimi  and 
functions  of  the  Monads — those  of 
the  Rotifem  family,  Ix.  160-153. 

Ingersool  (Joseph  R.),  address  of,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Colonization  Society,  Ixxii.  466.  in- 
formation  to  be  denved  from  his  re- 
port regarding  Liberia,  note,  468. 
469. 

Inghirami  (Professor),  his  observations 
on  the  position  and  number  of  the 
stars  in  a  certain  parallel,  li.  91. 

Inglis  (Sir  Robert  Harry,  Bart.,  b.  1786), 
substance  of  his  speech,  in  1834,  on 
presenting  a  petition  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  on  the  iiyustice 
of  interfering  with  trustees  in  the 
faithful  discharge  of  their  duty,  Ix. 
424,  425.  remarks  on  the  reasoning 
he  brings  forward,  425-427.  See 
Univei'sities,  English, 

His  argument  aj^ainst  the  bill 

for  allowing  the  admission  of  dissenters 
into  the  universities,  Ix.  436-441 .  his 
attention  drawn  to  the  oaths  taken 
at  the  university  of  Oxford,  441. 

Extract  from  his  speech  on  the 


concessien  of  Catholic  emancipation 

by  the  Tories,  Ixxix.  262,  263. 
Inghs  (Henry  David,  1795-1836),  his 

**  Spain  in  1830,"  Iv.  438.    character 

of,  438,  439.     See  Sp<Mn. 
Extract  from    his  "  Ireland  in 


1834,"  on  the  means  taken  to  enforce 
the  completion  of  a  Catholic  chapel, 
note,  Ix.  498. 

Ingulphus  (about  1030-1109),  remarks 
on  the  purity  of  the  statut-e  preserved 
by,  relating  to  the  laws  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  Iv.  308. 

Inland  transport,  Ivi.  99.  See  CanaJs^ 
Railways,  Roads, 

Improvements  in,  Ix.  94.     See 

RaUroade, 

Innocent  III.,  Pope  (1161-1216),  Letters 
of,  published  by  the  French  govern- 
ment, Ivi.  182. 

His  character,  and  sketch  of  the 

times  in  which  he  lived,  Ixxix.  32. 

Innocent  VI H.,  Pope  (Giovanni  Battista 
Cibo,  elected  1484,  d.  1492),  his  bull 
for  the  persecution  of  sorcery,  Ixxx. 
242,  243. 

Innovations — difficulties  and  benefits  at- 
tendant on,  Iv.  85,  86. 

Innsbruck  (city  of,  47'  17'  N.,  11*26'  E.), 
Ixxv.  463.  exquisite  sculpture  and 
bas-reliefs  in  its  cathedral — position 
of  the,  463,  464. 

Inundation  of  the  Val  de  Bagnes  by  the 
fall  of  the  glacier  of  Getros,  Ixxx.  160- 
162. 

Inquiry  after  truth,  by  Mallebranche — 
contains  all  the  principal  arguments 
in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  absolute 
ideal»m,  Ixviii.  361. 

Insanity — causes  of,  lie  in  the  diseased 
organization,  or  overstress  of  thought 
on  the  brain,  Ixiii.  360.     this  exem-      i 
plified  in  the  c4se  of  Cowper,  360,  v 
361. 

Inscriptions  still  remaining  in  the  cities 
of  Asia-Minor;  Ixxvii.  448, 449.  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  peculiar 
forms  of  social  life  and  habits  which 
existed  in  Athens  prevailed  in  the 
Greek  Asiatic  colonies,  451. 

Insects — their  structure  and  develop- 
ment, Ix.  156-168.  mechanism  by 
which  they  move,  158.  texture  of, 
159.  M.  Andouin  on  the  law  of  their 
formation,  159,  160.  structure  of 
their  feet,  160.  their  progressive  mo- 
tions and  flights,  161, 162.  their  agi- 
lity and  strength,  162.  compound 
eyes  of  insects,  178. 

Inspiration — summary  of  Samuel  Tay- 
lor Coleridge's  opinions  on,  bd.  12^, 
139. 

Institutions  of  a  country — is  strictly  a 
domestic  question,  Iv.  366,  367. 

(Public),  for  securing  the  happi- 
ness of  man  as  a  member  of  society, 
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Iri.  494.  impression  which  the  French 
Revolution  of  1789  has  left  on  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  France,  494, 
495. 

Institutions  (Puhlic),  value  of  free,  bnd. 
417,  418. 

Instrumental  music — ^maturity  at  which 
it  has  arrived,  Ixiii.  33,  34.  probahle 
effect  that  it  may  have  in  impairing 
the  durability  of  modem  orcnestriu 
composition  over-rated,  36,  37. 

Insurance — ^the  high  duty  on  marine  in- 
surance in  Great  Britam  has  occasion- 
ed the  transfer  of  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  business  to  Holland,  li.  221. 
nett  duty  received  in  the  United  King- 
dom  in  1818  and  1828,  ib. 

■  Observations  on  the  tax  on 
policies  of,  Iv.  527.  gross  duty  receiv- 
ed  in  the  united  kingdom,  528.  few 
buildings  are  insut«d  at  their  full  va- 
lue, 529.  hardly  imderstood  in  Ire- 
land, ib,  premium  charged,  and  duty 
on,  ib.  existence  of  sack  a  duty  dis- 
graeefiil  to  the  country,  ib.  absolute 
necessity  of  insuring  property  at  sea, 
ib,  duties  on  manne  policies,  530. 
in  consequence  of  the  high  duties, 
marine  policies  are  now  executed  out 
of  the  kin|(dom,  ib,  gross  amount  of 
duties  on,  for  several  years,  530. 

proposed  reduction  on  marine, 


deserves  every  commendation,  Ivii. 
443.  duties  on  other  insurances  are 
exorbitantly  high,  ib, 

of  vessels-lobjectionable  method 


in  which  this  is  done,  Ix.  340-342. 

Integrity — considered  in  regard  to  public 
rule,  Ixxx.  287,  288. 

Intellect — consideration  of  the  study  of 
mathematics,  as  a  study  in  cultivating 
it,  Ixii.  409-454.    See  Mathematics. 

Intelligence — one  of  the  elements  of  po- 
litical importance,  Ixxii.  10.  See 
Dmnocraey. 

Interment  companies — number  started 
in  Manchester,  in  1835, 1836,  Ixiii.  422. 

International  exchange — principles  on 
which  it  depends,  Ixxviii.  37-47.  See 
FrH  Trade. 

Intestate — ^laws  of  England  and  Ame- 
rica in  relation  to  the  disposal  of  the 
property  of  a  proprietor  dying  intes- 
Ute,  Ivu.  21,  22. 

Intimidation  at  election  of  members  for 
Pariiament,  Ivi.  548.  case  of  agricul- 
tival  tenants,  t6.  occupiers  of  houses 
in  towns,  549.  upon  town  tradesmen, 
549,  550.  yearly  tenants  have  been 
compelled  to  yield  their  houatholds 


and  become   weekly   tenants,    550. 
system  of,  in  Ireland,  551. 

Intimidation  and  corruption  of  voters — 
necessity  for  an  alteration  in  the  Re- 
form Bill  to  prevent,  Ixvi.  210-212. 

Intoxication — a  christian  vice,  Ixix.  492. 

Intuitive  perception — Dr  Thomas  Reid's 
doctrines  of,  lii.  172.  reasoning  to 
prove  that  it  was  not  perceived  by  Dr 
Thomas  Brown,  172-181.  See  Per- 
ception. 

Inventions  greatly  increased  by  combi- 
nations among  workmen,  Ixi.  470. 

Inventors  (mechanical),  Mr  Babbage's 
remarks  on  the  confidence  with  which 
they  bring  forward  their  views,  1?L  325, 
326. 

Invercauld  forest — ^in  Scotland,  notice  of, 
Ixxi.  103. 

Investures — dispute  between  the  papal 
and  secular  powers  regarding,  ucxix. 
26. 

Invisible  world — ^prevalent  notions  of, 
affected  the  sombre  character  of  Lu- 
ther's mind,  Ixviii.  283. 

Ion--a  tragedy,  by  Mr  Justice  Talfourd, 
Ixiii.  143.  the  only  production  likely 
to  proceed  from  his  pen,  144.  plot  of 
the  play,  144-145.  •  extracts  from, 
145-151.  critical  analysis  of  its  de- 
fects, 151-156. 

lona,  or  Icolmkill,  in  Scotland  (56*  22' 
N.,  6*  23'  W.),  description  of  the  is- 
land of,  Ixxvii.  177, 178. 

IreUind  ^53*  5'  N.,  7*  85'  W.),  consump- 
tion of  tobacco  in,  li.  216.  smuggled 
in  large  quantities  into,  217.  inordi- 
nate duty  on  brandy  has  diminished 
the  consumption  in,  219. 

—  afibrds  a  good  field  for  the 
range  of  the  novelist,  lii.  410.  Mr 
Banim  on  the  entailment  of  poverty 
and  depreteion  on  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation of;  420,  421. 

Condition  of,  in  1 792,  as  sketdied 


by  Thomas  Moore,  Uv.  128, 129.  or- 
ganization of  the  Society  of  United 
Irishmen,  in  1796, 132.  the  past  and 
present  condition  of;  considered,  143- 
146.     See  Fitzgerald,  Lord. 

Remarks  on  the  state  of,  by 


Prince  POckler  Muskau,  liv.  405. 

Trifling  trade  of;  with  foreign 


parts,  Iv.  424. 

What  is  the  character  of  the 


members  likely  to  be  returned  from, 
to  the  first  reformed  parliament  ?  Ivi. 
249. 

Intimidation  of  voters  in,  by  the 


agitators  and  the  priests,  Ivi.  551 .  the 
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vote  by  baQot  would  be  of  no  use  in, 
657. 

Ireland — the  condition  of,  has  not 
been  improTed,  IviL  248,  249.  the 
good  which  Catholic  emancipation  has 
done,  249-252.  emigration  and  edu- 
cation great  instruments  for  the  future 
r^eneration  of,  253,  254.  impos- 
sible to  separate  the  politics  and 
political  economy  of^  254.  state  of, 
during  the  struggle  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  for  emancipation,  255-257. 
statements  and  reflections  on  the  Whig 
government  in  regard  to,  happily  ex- 
posed, 257-259.  an  inquiry  into  the 
law  oflandlord  and  tenant,  259.  Lord 
Althorp's  motion  for  the  promotion 
of  public  works,  260,  261.  waste 
lands  brought  into  cultivation  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  ministry, 
26 1 ,  262.  commission  appointed  to  in- 
quire as  to  what  improvement  the  navi- 
gation of  the  river  Shannon  is  cap- 
able of;  262,  263.  repeal  of  the  coal 
tax,  263.  of  the  duty  on  printed 
goods,  264.  of  the  duties  on  com- 
merce and  manufacture,  ib.  the 
eflects  which  Mr  (now  Lord)  Stan- 
ley's bill  for  correcting  the  abuses  of 
the  grand  jury  laws  will  have,  265, 
266.  outline  of  the  firoceedings 
adopted  by  the  Irish  parliament  with 
regard  to  education,  267-269.  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  the  Whig  govern- 
ment for  establishmg  schools  for  edu- 
cation, 270.  clamours  raised  against, 
270-272.  measure  introduced  by  Mr 
(now  Lord)  Stanley  relating  to  tithes 
and  church  property,  272-274.  out- 
cry for  the*rep«d  of  the  union,  274, 
275.  •  measures  of  church  reform  in, 
275.  necessity  for  the  Irish  coercion 
bill,  276.  course  to  be  {lursued  in 
bringing  in  measures  for  this  unhappy 
country,  277-279. 

Lighthouse  system  pursued  in, 

Ivii   172. 

Educational  plan  of  the  Kildare 


schools — ^too  protestant  to  meet  sup- 
port, Iviii.  16. 

Tithe  system  impedes  the  at- 


tainment of  peace  in,  Iviii.  95,  96. 
land-tax  would  be  preferable,  96.  pro- 
vision for  the  Catholic  clergy  would 
be  both  politic  and  just,  97.  amount 
of  tithe  tax  still  unpaid,  98.  measures 
of  government  to  aid  by  loan  the 
heavy  arrears  of  tithe,  99.  govem- 
TOOit  to  pay  off  the  tithes  due  in  &ve 
xrs,  99-101.  impartiality  in  govern- 


ment one  great  cause  of  discontent, 
101.  partisanship  ought  to  be  banished 
from  the  bench,  102.  undignified 
charge  of  Baron  Sir  W.  Smith  to  an 
Irish  grand  jury,  102,  103.  impar- 
tiality and  firmness  of  Mr  Justice 
Burton,  103,  104.  party  processions 
a  serious  evil — full  power  magistrates 
are  invested  with  to  prevent,  104. 
magistrates  in  the  north  of  L^land 
give  their  countenance  to  Orange 
processions,  105.  government  ap- 
pointment of  a  commission  of  inquiry 
mto  the  state  of  corporations  in,  t6. 
abuses  in  the  corporation  of  Limerick, 
106.  bill  introduced  to  restore  pub- 
lic confidence  in  the  grand  juries,  107- 
110.  state  o£,  in  1833,  considered, 
1 10.  illiberal  concessions  of  political 
rights  have  never  had  a  proper  effect 
on,  111-113. 

Ireland — Coerdon  bill  brought  in  by  the 
first  reformed  parliament,  IviiL  201. 
change  nvide  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Irish  church,  203,  204. 

Condition  of,  at  the  era  of  the 

rebellion,  in  1798---reraark8  of  James 
Carrick  Moore  on,  and  Sir  John 
Moore's  observations  on  the  state  of, 
lix.  16-21. 

Round  towers  of,  lix'.  1 43.  Gene- 


ral Vallancay's  absurd  views  as  to 
the  archeology  of,  143-146. 

Introduction  of  poor-laws  into, 

considered,  lix.  227.  changes  of 
opinion  on,  and  contradictory  views 
held  by  all  parties  as  to  the  utility 
of,  229-231.  has  never  been  pro- 
perly discussed  in  Parliament,  231, 
232.  position  the  subject  is  left  in 
by  the  recorded  opinion  of  parliamen- 
tary committees,  232-234.  has  greatly 
improved  in  capital,  agriculture,  and 
manufactures,  234.  distress  still  great 
amongst  the  poorest  class,  i6.  national 
character  taken  into  ccmsideration, 
235.  origin  and  intention  of  the  poor- 
laws  of  ^igland,  235-237.  (See  Poor^ 
Laws  of  England.)  proper  method  of 
considering  the  question  of,  23 7.  pro- 
visi<m  already  niade  by  the  law  for  the 
sick  is  most  extensive  and  effective, 
238.  houses  of  industry  erected,  and 
purposes  of,  239.  mode  in  which 
the  system  has  worked,  239,  240. 
what  class  is  meant  by  the  poor,  240, 
241.  asylum  for  natural  infirmities 
still  required,  241.  legal  support  of 
the  infant  poor  not  defensive,  either 
on  political,  moral, or  religious  grounds. 
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241,  242.  olnections  to  a  legalized 
maintenance  for  the  aged  equally  co- 
gent, 242,  243.  poor-laws  have  al- 
ways been  found  to  lead  to  great  evils, 
243.  .  relief  to  the  able-bodied  poor 
can  only  be  given  gratuitously,  or  in 
exchange  for  labour,  244.  condition 
of  the  labouring  classes  always  lowered 
when  the  able-bodied  poor  receive  re- 
lief, 245-247.  immigration  of  Irish 
poor  into  England  would  be  promoted 
by  poor-laws,  248-251.  would  Irish 
rents  be  decreased  by  the  operation  of 
poor-laws?  251-253.  failure  of  the 
potato  crop  attributable  to  the  miser- 
able state  of  culture  on  estates  which 
are  sub-let,  253,  254.  effect  of  the 
introduction  of  poor-laws  on  the  mode 
of  managing  landed  estates,  255-258. 
effects  of  poor-laws  on  the  peace  of 
Che  country,  258,  259.  tax  on  the 
estates  of  absentees,  259.  summary 
of  the  views  given,  and  what  Ireland 
requires  to  bring  out  the  industrial 
habits  of  iU  people,  260,  261. 

Ireland— only  one  railway  in  1834,  which 
connects  the  city  of  Dublin  with 
Kingstown,  Ix.  114. 

Contradictory  opinions  as  to  its 

area,  bd.  159, 160. 

Census  of  the  population,  as 


given  by  the  Commissioners  on  Eccle- 
siastical Revenue  and  Patronage,  bd. 
490.     See  Irish  Church. 

Orange  lodges  and  associations 


in,  Ixii.  471.     See  Orange  Lodges, 
CUsses  of  landlords  m  1832,  Ixiii. 


182-186. 

West  coast  of,  considered  as  the 


starting  point  for  the  shortest  route 
for  steam  navigation  between  America 
and  Britain,  Ixv.  141-145.  would 
have  a  powerful  influence  in  bettering 
the  condition  of  it,  145,  146. 

under  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  Ixvi 


220.  badly  treated  bv  England,  222, 
223.  four-fifths  of  the  constituency 
disfranchised  under  Qeorge  II.,  225. 
evils  entailed  on,  226. 

State  of— necessity  of  discussion 


on  the,  Ixvi.  450.  Earl  of  Mulgrave's 
speech  on,  in  1837,  451,452.  amount 
of  crime  in,  compared  with  that  in 
England,  452-457.  Mr  Fox's  charac- 
ter of  the  Irish  people,  458.  obstruc- 
tions government  have  had  to  contend 
with,  458,  459.  differences  which 
exist  between  the  relation  of  landlord 
and  tenant,  459.  defence  of  the 
foremment,  460. 


Ireland — policy  of  Oliver  Cromwell  to- 
wards, IxviiL  129, 130. 

State  of,  bdx.  156.     See  Irish 

Railways, 

Speech  of  the  Earl  of  Roden,  in 


1839,  on  the  state  of  crime  in,  Ixx.  503, 
504.  grounds  on  which  he  demanded 
the  evidence,  504, 505.  state  of  Ireland 
between  the  union  and  1835, 505-509. 
improvement  in  the  present  state  of 
the  counties  in  the  home  circidt,  509- 
511.  in  the  northern  circuit,  511. 
in  the  Connaught  circuit,  ib,  in  the 
Munster  circuit,  511,  512.  opinions 
of  the  stipendiary  magistrates  as  to 
the  state  of  then:  several  counties, 
512-516.  evidence  of  Colonel  Shaw 
Kennedy,  516.  of  Mr  Justice  Moore, 
5 1 6, 51 7 .  of  Mr  Thomas  Drummond^ 
517,  518.  summary  of  the  evidence, 
5 1 8-520.  analysis  of  the  eridence  re- 
garding the  Ribbon  conspinu^ — 
proring  that  no  such  general  society 
existed,  520-526.  real  origin  and  ob- 
jects of  the  miscellaneous  combina- 
tions, 526-528.  Lord  Roden's  charges 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  dergy 
not  sustained,  527, 529.  the  Cathouc 
clergy  are  of  the  greatest  benefit  in 
repressing  illegal  societies,  529,  530. 
charge  against  government  and  Lord 
Normanby  examined  and  refuted,  530- 

532.  Dublin  police — ^influence  it  has 
had  on  the  diminution  of  crime,  532, 

533.  their  exertions  in  reducing  fac- 
tion-fights,  533,  534.  tithe  act,  634, 
535.  various  beneficial  acts  that  have 
passed,  536-538.  Lord  Normanby's 
acts  of  clemency  defended — ^policy  o( 
538-541.  reduction  of  the  mihtary 
force,  54 1 .  what  conclusions  have  thie 
committee  come  to?  and  what  can 
Lord  Roden  think  of  the  result  of  hit 
committee  ?  542-544. 

State  of,  by  Lord  Alvanky,  Ixxir, 


474.  proposition  to  pay  the  Catholic 
clergy  by  the  state,  474,  475.  paeifie 
state  of,  during  Lord  Melbourne's  ad- 
ministration, 475-477.  difBniltJPt 
under  which  Sir  Robert  Peel's  govern- 
ment  lies,  477, 478.  hostility  displayed 
by  Lord  de  Grey,  Lord-Lieutenant, 
towards  the  liberal  party  in,  478, 479. 
effect  of,  on  the  people,  479-481. 
beneficial  sway  of  Mr  O'Connell,  482. 
only  method  df  governing  the  country 
is  by  enlisting  the  popular  leaders  and 
the  Catholic  clergy  ra  the  service  of 
the  government,  482-486.  srounds 
on  which  the  state  might  pay  the  Irish 
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Catholic  clergy — power  of  the  clerjy, 
496-491 .  difficulties  vhich  beset  the 
proposition,  491-495.  the  plao  ap- 
proved bj  Mr  O'Connell  and  otheis, 
495.  conduct  of  the  Tories  towards 
Mr  O'Connell,  495,  49«.  proposal  to 
enter  into  regular  diplomatic  relatioos 
nith  the  court  of  Rome,  497. 
Ireland — Mendicancy  in,  liiTii.  391. 
three  modes  in  which  public  assist- 
anee  can  be  afforded,  tb.  Parlia- 
mentarj  report  on  the  poor,  in  I82S, 

392.  report  of  the  commisaianen 
of  inquiry  in  183S,  ib.  evidence 
proYes  that  the  count  rr  is  oTer-mn 
with  b^gars,  ti.     eyidence  quoted, 

393.  means  of  relief  proposed,  394, 
895.  Mr  Nicholls'  report,  395,  396. 
heads  of  the  first  poor-law  bill  of 
1837,  396.  views  of  Mr  Nicholls  in 
his  second  report,  397.  Lord  John 
RusseU  quoted  on,  ib.  debate  on  the 
bills  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
393.  the  mendicancT  clause  aban- 
doned, 399.     belief  of  the  people  that 


of  Ireland  and  of  England,  ib.  a  law 
for  the  suppression  of  mendicancy  de- 
manded by  the  guardians  and  com- 
missioners, 402,  403.  working  of 
the  poor-law  act,  403,  404.  notion 
among  the  rate-payen  that  it  is 
cheaper  to  keep  their  own  poor  than 

Kj  for  their  support  in  the  work- 
use,  404,405.     suggestions  for  the 


under  L.5  rent,  498-410.  three 
modes  proposed  lo  relieve  such  occu- 
piers, 410,  411. 

Conduct  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 

Dvemment      towards,     considered, 


E 


-  One  of  the  most  painfiil  suh- 

jecta  which  can  be  approschod,  Ixxix. 

189.     position  of  her  people  at  the 

present  time,  100.    divided  into  two 

very  different  social  divisions,  called 

land,  191. 

of  Ireland 

rsical,  and 

ipital,  and 

the  south 

:he  north, 

into  small 

from  this, 

which  the 

from  the 

it  luSbrs, 


196-198..  mtynl  erils  which  afllict 
Ireland,  198.  insecurity  of  person 
and  property  uising  from  the  ten- 
dency to  violence  and  resistance  to 
law,  ib.  ^ectmenl  of  tenants,  199. 
ot^ect  of  the  civil  law  of,  to  force  ila 
people  to  change  their  religion,  it. 
criminal  law  of,  an  otgect  of  bitter 
detestation,  199, 200.  insurrectionary 
law  in  the  country,  200,  201.  of 
the  towns,  201-203.  concealment  of 
crimes,  203-206.  indolence  of  the 
Irish  people,  205.  party  taxation  they 
suffer  under,  207,  208.  admirable 
qualities  the  Irish  people  possess,  ib. 
nhat  pmvision  has  been  made  for  the 
support  of  her  people's  religion?  210- 
212.  mode  in  which  the  Catholic 
cler^  are  supported,  213,  214-  their 
position  as  members  of  the  state, 
215.  ailment  as  to  iheir  being  sup- 
ported by;  the  state,  216-222.  fund 
from  which  the  provtBion  for  the 
Catholic  church  should  be  made,  222- 
224.  extent  to  which  the  endow- 
ment should  be  carried,  224-228. 
men,  both  in  a  higher  station  of  life, 
and  better  educated,  would  thui  be  in- 
duced to  enter  the  Catholic  church, 
220.  Maynooth  college  should  be 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  university, 
229-231.  reform  that  would  be  neces- 
sary in  the  Episcopal  church,  231. 
the  congregational  system  recom- 
mended to  be  aubstituied  for  the 
territorial,  231,232.  Lord  Morpeth'a 
(now  Eari  of  Carlisle)  tithe  bill  of 
1833,  233,  234.  hiiitory  of  the  tithe 
question,  235.  complete  redemption 
of  tithes  supported  by  all  parties, 
235-238.  evil  effects  of  the  present 
mode  of  letting  church  lands,  238, 239. 
the  presence  of  Irish  bishops  in  the 
House  of  Lords  condemned,  239,240. 
surplus  revenue  of  the  Irish  church 
should  be  paid  over  to  the  consoli- 
dated fund,  240.  value  of  the  land- 
revenue  belonging  to  the  Irish  church, 
240-242.  Education  Board  of,  one  of 
the  best  boons  bestowed  on  the  country, 
242.  proceedings  of  the  board,  and 
objections  brought  against  it,  242-247, 
the  board  should  be  incorporated,  247. 
commission  appointed  to  ascerttun  the 
evils  attendant  on  the  present  tenure 
of  land,  248,  249.  right  of  tenant 
to  sell  the  good-will  of  his  tana,  249, 
250.  effect  of  the  bnrden  imposed 
by  the  Irish  stamp  act  on  lands  and 
leases,  250;2S2.  effiKt  of  the  poor-law 
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in  represBing  mendicity,  252-254, 
combination  among  artizans  must  be 
repressed,  254^  255.  increase  of  a 
professional,  united  to  a  local,  magis- 
tracj  necessary,  255-257.  abolition 
of  the  lord-lieutenancjr  recommended, 
257-259.  ber  Majesty  advised  to  pay 
an  annual  Wsit  to  Ireland,  259.  should 
there  be  a  parliamentary  session  held 
in  Dublin  from  time  to  time?  259, 
26U.  urgent  necessity  that  legisla- 
tive ref(«m  be  not  delayed,  261-260. 
Note  to  this  article,  praising  a  pam- 
phlet on  Irdaad,  274. 

Irdaad — Lord-Lienteaancy  of—- grounds 
OB  whidi  it  should  beabolishe<C  bcxix. 
257,  258.  duties  <£,  ought  to  be  per- 
fornied  by  a  fourth  secretary  of  state, 
258,259. 

— ^— —  aC€j  goTcmmeiit  off  contrasted 
with  that  of  the  Whigs,  Ixxx.  503, 
registratuMi  roters — bills  of  Lards 
8Unley  and  Elliot  considered,  46. 
diflicnhifs  whseh  beset  the  oreani- 
xation  of  aa  independent  franchiite, 
£04-506.  payment  of  fecal  taxes  as 
an  evidesee  of  occupataoo  of  a  cer- 
tain rated  raimt  propoicd,  5<i6.  the 
Iridi  atate  trial,  and  its  resalu,  o«>>- 
511.  highly  coouBen^iabie  n**:i.*un% 
hgow^ht  harvard  by  hir  Hubert  l*tt.'% 
admiaift^^^iff^  tor  the  nacificatioa  oC 
611-513. 

Irew,  daughter  of  The«>)r«-^Larac 
terirties  of  her  rtTlc  jr.  ::  »;.  2..  7. 

Irtih    Bcezan— cU^iAcs    oC   and   lh.r7 
-wtirv  ixxr.  471.  472. 

CfCTZJ — pjkj  •:::.-^-t    oC 
by  the  sSate,  eoc'tuUrr^ri:,  ixx.v,  474- 


t- 


U», 


SIV 


ta  Cp^  lire  i;'./  *  >=  rr^  <:r.  -^^  ^  C 

.z.  »^>. « '**^-  a.-!^  s  ,% 
lobe  Averted  frya  .*.:.  2.  ^.)  s^ 
prapertv  vtetceit  -s^'.jr^.^-u^  *"\  .:i 
the  CKTgy*  aart  «»-i  ve  oa  -  »  •.  '.t 
ParhaaHm.  *•  r*  ^••tl-.'^  .C.  ^.  .:   4 

The  *_  •■•  J  •  jc  \jrrsj  tiv^...;  'j* 

paad  by  r^erxBese  *r  ^  a  «u  :i  v> 


church,  491, 492.  duties  oi;  493, 494. 
population  of  Ireland,  494,  495.  divi* 
sion  of^  into  religious  persuasions,  495. 
distribution  of  the  members  of  these 
religious  persuasions,  496-498.  man* 
ner  in  which  Ireland  bas  been  divided 
for  the  purposes  of  religious  instruc- 
tion to  tbe  members  of  the  Established 
church,  498-502.  revenues  of  tha 
archbishoprics  and  btsboprics,  503. 
revenues  of  the  deans  and  chapters, 
prebendaries,  and  canons,  504-508. 
mcomes  of  parochial  bene6ces,  508, 
509.  benefices  where  no  duties  are 
performed,  and  in  which  the  members 
do  not  exceed  twenty-five,  5^i9,  510. 
state  of  the  chorch  m  the  diocete  of 
Emly,  511.  in  the  county  iA  Motk*- 
ghaa,  51 1-513.  statement  of  thenre- 
sent  number  of  the  members  of  the 
IvttabliAbed  chorch  and  other  religi- 
otu  persuasions,  514-517.  from  the 
statements  made  at  dillercnt  periods 
it  undoaU«diy  appears  that  the 
Cat  bailies  are  cc«a;jaratively  inrrraa 
ing,  517,  51 S.  is  not  o«.:.^  ti>  the 
want  of  pecaniaiT  aic  that  tr«e  E«tab- 
li-bed  chorch  m  \xr.z'''->nmZf  51% 
519.  skHch  of  a  plan  for  the  rcdoC' 
ti'jB  an<!  Urtur  <l.a*.nbu*.''0  *4  piMttM 
c4  wor*ii:p,  5 1  >.  er^m',,»n*^A  bet*  «*« 
£nzltr>l  mtA  Irt-'tMi^  to  %how  htrw 
mw'u  li.e  c>Try  prq^irriiast^a  in  the 
Utter.  524,  5'-^s' 
In 'J  Ch  irt  h^ijrv>raiy*  of  the  tlerrj 
of.  at  Ujt  era  *4  v^  UtAitn^ki^iA^  «x. 
>^,  ar>l  of  tA*  >A.*T.  M&.  tt^ouwv 
r*-*  •*A/ve  to  tw?  a-.*'.'r.tT  of  Hasrf 
Vi;i,  >r^.  Urfr  iUi^j€mx*,/m  n^ 
t%*^;  .•:>:C  cr  a  Par.«A£j^xt  ca.^  by 
h  z,^:^*,:, — —^^  u   fi>**^    i^-     re- 

•r.  ,<i^i   iuve   Ci#^a   acs^   tr^^  Kita^ 
« ..v-*l  *-".  ir***.  /^  It  -1  vt.  Si  ii  "i. 

r*^^.^*^     .1...,     J  y7-        iv«    /jru4 

^— —    'KJasst*  '.y   4if  reivr»   a. 


4. 

^  •  ^,  2+4      Sin^-*.    ; 


.f*.  # 
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commissioners  on,  in  1828,  Hi.  478.  ju- 
risdiction and  duties  of  the  assistant- 
barristers,  478.  powers  of  the  courts 
of  quarter  sessions,  478, 479.  offences 
that  form  the  principal  business  of  the 
courts,  479.  assistant-barristers  are 
sole  iudges  of  the  civil  bill  court,  480. 
emoluments  of  the  office,  481.  cases 
in  which  the  court  has  jurisdiction, 
482.  form  of  process  in  raising  an 
action,  482,  483.  how  served  on  the 
defendant,  483.  action  when  before 
the  court,  484.  mode  and  form  of  a 
decree,  485.  expenses  of,  486.  re- 
strictions imposed  on  appeals,  487.  a 
decree  goes  either  against  the  person  or 
goods  (^the  defendant,  487.  msolvent 
act  for  poorer  debtors,  488.  average 
number  of  processes  served  and  ex- 
penses incurred,  488,  489.  time  occu- 
pied by  each  quarter  sessions,  includ- 
ing the  criminal  and  dvil  business,  489- 
491 .  report  suggests  that  its  jurisdic- 
tion should  be  extended  to  double  its 
present  extent,  491 .  evil  which  arises 
from  the  court  having  no  power  to  de- 
dde  as  to  the  title  to  land,  492,  493. 
service  of  a  process  exposed  to  con- 
stant fidlures  by  a  rigid  adherence  to 
the  statutes,  493-495.  defects  in  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice, 
495,  496.  the  assistant -barrister 
fitter  than  the  county  magistrate  to 
act  as  judge,  496.  proceedings  of  a 
trial  before  a  judge  of  assize — and  at 
quarter-sessions,  497-499.  assistant- 
barristers  should  visit  every  separate 
county  in  regular  succession,  499. 
rule  that  none  shall  practise  in  his 
own  county,  500.  advantages  which 
would  arise  from  their  emoluments 
being  increased,  500-504. 

Irish  Education — proceedings  of  the 
church  courts  of  Scotland  against  the 
system  of,  most  intolerant,  Iviii.  503, 
604. 

Labourers — emigration  of,  to 

England,  does  not,  by  evidence,  con- 
duce to  the  lowering  of  wages  in  Eng- 
land, but  rather  to  an  increase,  hdii. 
496-499. 

■  Life — ^novels  descriptive  of.  Hi. 

410.  affords  a  good  field  for  the 
noveHst,  ib,  anomaHes  and  con- 
trasts in,  411.  Miss  Edgeworth's  suc- 
cessful deHneation  of,  412.  contrasted 
with  Lady  Morgaii's,  ib.  those  of  Mr 
Banim  characterised,  413-415.  his 
Citation  of  Sir  W.  Scott  exemplified 
he  tale  of  the  «  Croppy,"— ex-  | 


tracts  from  it,  416, 416.  tale  of  «  The 
Mooriands,"  416.  "  The  Denounced," 
419-421.  "Yesterday  in  Ireland,"  with 
extracts,  421-427.  powers  displayed 
by  the  author  of  the  "Collegians," 
427.  extracts  from,  428-430.  plots 
of  the  tales  of  "The  Rivals,"  and 
"  Tracey*s  Ambition,"  430-431. 

Irish  national  character,  lix.  235. 

and  French — strong  resem- 
blance in  their  national  character, 
Ixxix.  17. 

Poor  bill,  Ixvi.  196.      See  Poor 


Laws,  and  Commoru^  Report  on. 

Railways — ^report  of  commission- 


ers on,  in  1838,  Ixix.  156.  summary  of 
their  inquiry,l  56, 157.  reforms  already 
carried,  and  their  beneficial  effects,  1579 
158.  population  of  Ireland,  158.  cause 
of,  158, 159.  shocking  deterioration  of 
the  food  of  the  peasantry,  159, 160. 
squalid  habitations,  160.  absence  of 
employment,  161.  insecurity  of  the 
tenure  of  their  huts  one  great  cause 
of  misery,  162.  management  of  pro- 
perty—  subdivision  of  farms — con- 
soHdation  of  the  farms  now  wisely  pur- 
sued, 163-165.  operation  of  the  new 
poor-law  on  people  and  landlords, 
165.  pubHc  works  indispensable  for 
the  improvement  of  the  country,  166- 

168.  the  Irish  character  highly  fa- 
vourable for  such  improvements,  168, 

169.  beneficial  effect  resulting  frt>m 
state  labour,  169, 170.  impulse  given 
to  commercial  and  social  activity,  170^ 
171.  effect  that  a  system  of  nul ways 
would  have  on  its  commerce  and 
agriculture,  170-172.  general  con- 
currence to  a  system  of  railways  to  be 
constructed  by  the  pubHc,  172,  173. 
without  the  railway  be  carried  on  by 
the  state,  it  is  otherwise  impracti- 
cable, 184-188. 

State    trials    against    Daniel 


0*Connell  and  others,  in  1843 — poHcy 
of,  considered,  Ixxx.  506,  507.  kind 
of  indictments  preferred  and  sustained 
bv  the  court,  508.  partial  nomination 
of  the  jury,  508, 609.  sentence  pro- 
nounced, 509.  sacrifice  of  justice  with 
which  it  was  procured,  509,  510.  re- 
version of,  by  the  House  of  Lords,  510. 
practical  influence  which  the  decision 
of  the  Lords  will  have  on  the  peace 
of  Ireland,  511. 

Tithe  question — ^tithe  the  most 


unfortunate  of  all  property,  hdii.  157. 
tithe  question  satisfactorily  adjusted 
by  some  kingdoms,  ib.    case  of  Prus- 
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sia,  England,  and  Scotland,  157,  158. 
order  issued  bj  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons  in  1641,  159.  opposition 
to  its  adjustment  by  the  rich  protes- 
tant  landlords,  159,  160.  Primate 
Boulter  permits  an  act  to  pass  in  their 
favour,  and  grounds  on  which  he 
founded  the  necessity  of  it,  160-162. 
difficulties  which  were  thrown  in  the 
way  of  the  clergy  receiving  payment 
of  their  tithes — bills  passed  for  their 
more  easy  recovery,  162, 163.  loss  of 
Henry  Grattan's  motion  to  appoint  a 
committee  for  the  examination  of  the 
question,  163.  Grattan's  plan,  164. 
last  Irish  parliament  closed  without 
making  any  remedial  measure,  165. 
resolution  of  the  grand  jury  of  Ar- 
magh, in  1808,  t6.  Mr  Goulbum's  act, 
founded  on  the  advice  of  l^rd  Welles- 
ley,  166.  Lord  Wellesley's  plan,  that 
tithe  should  be  made  compulsory,  per- 
manent, and  redeemable,  ib.  act 
passed  merely  authorising  the  substi- 
tution of  a  composition  for  the  old  pay- 
ment in  kind,  166,  167.  pressure 
this  left  upon  industry,  167.  Lord 
Stanley's  composition  act  passed,  ib, 
important  changes  produced  by  these 
acts,  t6.  of  less  utility  owing  to  the 
tardiness  with  which  thej  were  grant- 
ed, 168-170.  manner  m  which  the 
ancient  antipathy  to  tithes  broke  out 
in  recent  times,  170,  171.  disastrous 
consequences  which  have  followed 
this  break-out,  171-173.  vidimus  of 
the  preceding  sketch,  173.  recent 
resistance  erroneously  supposed  by 
many  to  have  been  originated  in  1831, 
1 74, 1 75.  true  cause,  the  establishment 
of  the  Episcopalian  chnrch,  175-177. 
the  successml  agitation  in  the  re- 
moval of  the  penal  laws  had  increased 
the  people's  strength  in  resisting  the 
payment  of  the  tithes,  177,  178. 
effects  produced  on  the  minds  of  the 
people  by  the  political  tendencies  of 
Us  clergy,  178-182.  futility  of  Lord 
Stanley's  act  to  shift  the  liability  to 
pay  thechurch*tithes  from  the  occupier 
to  the  landlord,  182-186.  real  object 
of  Lord  Stanley's  measure,  186.  ob- 
ject of  the  ministerial  plans  introduced 
m  session  1834,  was  the  commutation 
of  tithe  composition  into  a  rent-charge 
of  a  less  amount,  186, 187.  political 
plagiarism  of  the  Tory  government  in 
bringing  in  the  late  Whig  measure, 
187,  188.  compositions  offered  by  the 
ranous  Inlls  brought  into  parliament 


to  the  tithe-owners,  188.  am6unt 
of  revenue  proper  to  be  realised  for 
the  tithe-owner,  188-190.  revenue  of 
the  Irish  church  increased,  as  the 
value  of  property  has,  191.  favour- 
able calculation  of  commutation  ob- 
tained by  the  clergy,  191-193.  collec- 
tion of  rent-charge  to  be  only  at  the 
cost  of  2i  per  cent  to  the  cler^,  193. 
benefit  arising  to  the  clergy  by  go- 
vernment collecting  the  money,  193- 
197. 

Iron — ^Consumption  of  coal  in  the  produc- 
tion of,  li.  192. 

Price  of,  in  1832,  compared  with 

former  years,  Iv.  59,  60. 

Manufactures  rapidly  improving. 


condition  of,  Iviii.  52.    amount  (rf*, 
produced  by  the  furnaces,  53.    wsftes 
paid  to  the  workmen  engaged  in,  tb. 
Regulations  of  the  government 


of  France  against  the  importation  of 
foreign  iron  into  that  kingdom,  lix. 
185.  ii\jury  and  loss  these  laws  have 
entailed  on  the  agricultural  interests 
of  France,  186. 

Important  discovery    of  Lord 


Dudley  in  smelting  and  manufactur- 
ing it  by  means  of  coal  onlv,  Ixi.  456. 
Rise  in  the  price  of,  from  the 


railway  mania,  in  1836,  Ixiii.  422. 
Duty  charged  on  its  admission 


into  the  German  Zollverein,  Ixxix.  119. 
additional  duty  demanded  by  the  Ger- 
man mining  interest,  1 20.  evils  which 
will  result  if  this  is  done,  120, 121. 
quantity  of,  admitted  into  the  Ger- 
man states,  121. 
The  best  of  all  materials  for 


buildings  and  vessels,  Ixxx.  471. 
Irrawaddy  (river,  16;  O'  N.,  96*  0'  E.), 

physical  characteristics  of  its  valley — 

the  seat  and  strength  of  the  Birman 

government,  bm.  357. 
Irrigation — early  practised   in    Egypt, 

Irriii.  323. 
Irritability — doctrine  of^  by  Hallcr,  Iv. 

476. 
♦Irvine    (George),   his    translation  of 

Schiller's  "Bride  of  Messina,"  Ixv.  239. 

character  of  the  translation,  246, 247. 

plot  of  the  piece,  247-251 . 
Irving  (Rev.  Edward,  1792-1834),  his 

article  in  the  **  Morning  Watch,"  liii. 

261.    on  the  **  Gia  of  Tongues,"  for 

the  extension  of  missions,  273,  274. 

on  the  efficiency  of  prayer  in  working 

miracles,  281.      refutation  of,  282. 

on  the  universality  of  the  promise  of 

the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
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288-294.   his  mis-8tateinents  as  to  the 
ordinance  of  confirmation,  301. 

Irving  (Washington),  quoted  as  to  the 
lawless  state  of  the  prairies  of  America, 
Ixxviii.  179,  180. 

Isabella  I.,  of  Castile  (Queen  of  Spain, 
1450-1504),  her  manners  and  charac- 
ter, Ixviii.  402. 

Isidore  (of  Charax,  living  first  century), 
his  description  of  the  route  from 
Zeugma  on  the  Euphrates  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  East,  liii.  315. 

Isnie  (in  Asia-Minor,  40*  30^  N.,  29*  42' 
E.)>  architectural  remains  of,  Ixsd. 
405. 

Ispahan  (city  of,  32*42'  N.,  61*  42'  E.), 
believed  by  various  writers  to  be  the 
site  of  the  Median  Ecbatana,  Hii.  308. 
erounds  on  which  the  identification  of, 
IS  now  held  as  perfect,  308*318. 

Italian  classics — G.  Rossetti  on  the  anti- 
papal  spirit  of,  Iv.  531.  principal 
conclusions  he  has  arrived  at,  531, 
532.     See  Rossetti. 

Dialects — varieties  of, Ixxix.  456. 
See  Provincialisms, 

Language  formed  out  of  the 


gradual  degradation  of  the  Roman 
tongue,  Ixii.  400-402. 

-Literature— state  of,  when  Tasso's 


great  epic  was  produced,  Ixvi.  262. 
-Music,  school  of— unceremopious- 


ly  treated  by  Mr  Hogarth  in  his  **  Sur- 
vey of  Music,"  Ixiii.  41.  remarlcs  on 
the  highly  chaste  and  beautiful  com- 
positions of  Bellini,  41-43. 

Poetry,  narrative  and  romantic. 


Ixxi.  371.  gradual  reconcilement  be- 
tween classic  and  romantic  poetry, 
371-374.  source  from  which  the 
narrative  poets  borrowed  the  outline 
of  their  romantic  fictions,  374.  rudely 
feudal  character  of  that  poetry,  374, 

376.  vocations  of  the  early  versifiers 
of  the  Chronicles,  375,  376.  change 
in  the  social  state,  opinions,  and  liter- 
ary taste  in  the  fifteenth  century,  376, 

377.  the  "  Morgante  Maggiore  "  of 
Pulci,  characterised,  3  7  7-38 1 .  style 
and  matter  of  Boiardo  in  his  "  Orlan- 
do Innamorato,"  381-386.  points  of 
distinction  between  Boiardo  and  Arios- 
to,  385-387.  poetry  of  Ariosto,  387- 
380.  of  Tasso,  390-395.  Ranke's  ob- 
servations on  Tasso,  390. 

Poetry — influence  of,  Ixxii.  220- 


224. 


-Poets — lyrical  compositions  from, 
translated  by  James  Glassford,  Ix. 
353.    See  Glassford. 


Italian  republics — ^high  rank  the  ladies 
occupied  in  the  earlier  history  of,  It. 
648. 

States — the  origin,  progress,  and 

fall  of,  by  J.  C.  L.  Sismondi,  Iv.  362. 
problem  of  European  politics  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  362-364.  prac- 
tical conclusions  on  which  its  solution 
depends,  364-366.  home-growth  of 
all  institutions,  366.  character  of 
the  Italians,  366,  367.  object  of  M. 
Sismondi's  work,  367.  nationality  of 
the  Italians,  367,  368.  former  con- 
dition of  Italy,  368.  outrages  she 
has  suffered,  370.  first  event  under 
which  the  popes  commenced  the  ruin 
of  Italy,  by  the  Germans  being  intro- 
duced, 370,  371.  second  event,  in 
the  introduction  of  the  French,  371, 
372.  invincible  hostility  by  which 
the  moral  influences  of  these  transac- 
tions have  been  counteracted,  372. 
M.  Sismondi  on  the  beneficial  effects 
produced  by  the  reforms  under  Na- 
poleon, 373.  this  undone  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  374.  policy  of 
Austria  to  blast  the  national  energies 
and  liberties  of,  375-377.  happy  con- 
dition of  some  of  the  States  compared 
with  others,  378.  inferior  cleisgy  of 
Italy  in  favour  of  the  people,  ib.  im- 
mediate duty  imposed  on  the  cabinets 
of  Europe,  379.  Pope  Gregory  XVI. 
— evasion  of  his  promises  to  grant  re- 
forms, 380.  comparison  between  the 
real  qualities  of  the  population  con- 
tained in  the  States  of  the  Church  and 
.between  the  actual  nature  of  the 
pontifical  government,  381-384.  M. 
Sismondi  on  the  condition  of  the 
country,  384,  386.  atrocious  conduct 
of  Gregory  VII.  and  Clement  VII. 
in  bringing  in  foreign  forces  to  subject 
the  population,  386.  conduct  of 
Orcgorv  XVI.  when  the  Austrians 
invaded  the  papal  territory,  in  1831, 
386,  387.  leading  points  on  which 
the  European  cabinets  require  correct 
information,  388.  terms  proposed 
by  the  ambassadors  to  the  Pope, 
in  1831,  ib.  duplicity  of  the  Vatican 
in  the  reforms  which  it  then  pro- 
posed, 389,  390.  these  remonstrat- 
ed against  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Romagna,  390,  391.  Austrian  army 
congregated  round  the  frontiers  of 
Romagna,  391.  policy  of  the  Pope 
and  of  Austria,  392.  important 
advantages  which  have  ensued  from 
the  occupation  of  Ancona,  393.     Lord 
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'  Bjron's  opinion  of  the  Italians,  393- 
396.  what  Europe  is  due  to  the 
Italians  in  science  and  art,  396.  clos- 
ing  of  the    uniTcrsities,     in  1831, 

Italian  story-tellers — ^notice  of,  Ixxi.  376. 
lUly  (43^  0'  N.,  12*  0'  E.),  origin  of 

the  name,  and  original  extent  of  the 

country  from  which  the  name  was 

taken,  li.  383. 
>"  Merit  of  her  historians,  liii.  1, 

and  181. 

Few  writers  in  its  literature  can 


be  equalled,  or  even  compared  to 
Dante,  Ivii.  413,  417.  progress  of 
its  literature  in  England,  418-420. 
Dante  on  the  origin  and  progress  of 
the  literarv  language  o^  426. 

Reflections    arising   from  the 


buildings  of,  and  of  the  worship  fol- 
lowed in  them,  Ix.  135, 136.  charac- 
ter of  her  people,  138,  139. 

Reminiscences  of,  Ix.  125.     See 


Sligki  Bemini»cenc€$, 

Political  and  literary  state  of^ 


at  the  revival  of  letters,  Ixiv.  61-65. 
Italy  and  the  Italians — present  state 
of  the  scenery  and  manners  most 
wretchedly  described  b}[  those  who 
profess   to   do   80^   IxxiL    159-162. 


tourist  books  greatly  wanted  for  this 
country,  163,  164.  Professor  Von 
Raumer's  book,  164-170.  Austrian 
Italy — general  and  provincial  admin- 
istration of,  in  1815 — ^its  members  and 
duties,  171-174.  no  popular  influence 
allowed  to  be  exercised  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Sardinia,  174.  the  papal 
proclamation,  or  motu-proprio  of 
1816, 175.  found  to  be  too  liberal, 
and  another  measure  brought  in 
which  gave  less  power,  175,  176. 
Sicily — national  parliament  of,  176- 
178. 

Prevalence  of  the  crime    of 


poisoning  in,  during  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  Ixxx.  218. 
causes  which  operated  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Italians  at  that  time,  219, 
220. 

Universities  of — their  endowments, 


lix.  204.  sketch  of  the  system  pur- 
sued in  the  university  of  Padua,  205. 
and  in  that  of  Pisa,  205,  206. 

Ivory  (Sir  James,  1765-1842),  his  re- 
searches connected  with  physical 
astronomy,  li.  106. 

Ivory — quantity  ot  exported  from  the 
three  best  ports  of  Eastern  Africa,  Ixi. 
360. 


^Jaokson  (Andrew,  President  of  the 
United  SUtes,  1767-1845),  remarks 
on  the  ruinous  influence  of  the  policy 
he  pursued  regarding  the  banking 
system  of  the  United  States — on  the 
conmierce  of  America  and  Britain, 
Ixv.  225-228.     See  America, 

Jacob  (William^,  ''An  Historical  Inquiry 
into  the  Procluction  and  Consumption 
of  the  Precious  Metals,"  by,  Iv.  43. 
character  of,  43,  44.  on  the  value  of 
the  coined  money  existing  in  Europe, 
49.  on  the  abrasion  of  coins,  50. 
his  estimate  of  the  value  of  precious 
metals  annually  applied  to  ornamental 
and  luxurious  purposes,  51.  exagger- 
ated in  his  view  of  their  consumption 
in  Britain,  52.  on  the  efflux  of  bul- 
lion from  China  to  Russia,  56.  on 
the  greater  quantity  of  coin  in  circu- 
lation than  at  any  former  period,  58. 
recommendation  of  the  work,  61 .  See 
Metali. 

.  On  the  cost  of  wheat  when 

brought  to  London,  Iviii.  283. 


Jacobi  (Frederich  Heinrich,  1743-1819), 
his  portrait  of  Ooethe  when  the  latter 
was  twenty-five  years  of  age,  Ivii.  388, 
389. 

On  social  life  in  Oermany  about 

1785,  Ixxvu.  148. 

Jacobin,  or  Mountain  party  in  France 
at  the  Revolution  of  1792,  budx.  294. 
See  Mountain, 

Jacobites — power  of  that  party  in  Scot- 
land about  1715,  Ixiv.  249,  250. 

Sudden  zeal  and   activity  of 

the  partpr  for  the  Pretender,  Ixii.  5. 
See  Boltnghroke, 

Jagellon — dynasty  of  the  race  of,  in 
Poland,  Iv.  223  226. 

Jain,  or  Budhists,  of  Rajasthan  described, 
lii.  100.  classical  architectural  taste 
of  their  temples,  106, 107. 

Jamaica  (18*  12'  N.,  77'  30^  W.),  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in,  Ixvi.  477-522.  See 
Negro, 

Bill  for  its  temporary  govern- 
ment defeated,  Ixix^  527.  luiowledge 
of  the  question  by  the  opponents  of 
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the  bill,  528,  529.  coMtitution  of, 
629-631.  review  of  the  history 
of  the  attempts  of  the  British  Par- 
Uament  to  conciliate  the  co-oper- 
ation of  the  Assembly,  631-645. 
Vohcj  of  the  Assembly  to  have  the 
substantial  power  in  their  own  hands, 
5^.  Abohtion  Act  Amendment  Bill, 
546,  647.  prison  bill,  647,  648. 
enactment  of  new  laws  m^ently  called 
KM",  649.  state  of  the  population,  in 
1839,  under  the  standing  law,  649- 
652.  probable  laws  that  the  Assem- 
iLi  P*s*— resulte  likely  to  pro- 
J®^  therefrom,  653,  664.  necessity 
lor  the  temporary  government  bill, 

654.  advantages  that  woidd  have 
i^ulted  from  the  bill  bemg  made  law, 

655,  666. 

Jamaica-~observations  on  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst's  speech  on  the  state  of  the 
question  as  to  the  suspen^on  of  its 
constitution,  Ixx.  249-254. 

Jamblichus  (living  310),  his  views  on  the 
Thaumaturgy  oi  the  philosophical 
sects,  liii.  376.  those  parties  who 
exercised  Theurgy,  375,  376. 

James  I.  of  England  and  YI.  of  Scot- 
land (1566-1625),  impolicy  and  weak- 
ness o(,  liv.  612.  follies  and  vices  of, 
612,  513.  contrasted  with  Claudius 
Caesar,  613.  melancholy  and  dis- 
graceful events  of  his  reign,  613, 614. 
parliament  summoned  —  their  pro- 
ceedings, 514,  615. 

•^ Character  of,  considered  as  a 

king,  and  what  it  would  have  been  as 
a  priest,  Ixv.  31.  meeting  of  his 
third  parliament,  48-50. 

Curious  letter  to  the  Emperor 


of  Abyssinia  requesting  information 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  trafficing  with 
his  dominions,  Ixvi.  331. 

His  accession  hailed  with  ac- 


clamation— speedily  disappoints  his 
new  subjects,  bud.  41. 

Appearance  oi,  Ixxvii.  414.    his 


in  and  out -door  amusements,  and 
those  of  his  court,  416,  416.  gross- 
ness  which  prevailed  at  his  court, 
416,  417.  contrasted  with  that  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  417.  character 
of  James,  418.  of  his  Queen,  Anne 
of  Denmark,  419.  of  Prince  Henry, 
tb.  of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia, 
ib.  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  419- 
420.  masques  of  Ben  Jonson,  420- 
426. 

Superstitious  horror  he  had  of 


witchcraft,  Ixxx.  238.    persecutions 


and  barbarous  executions  he  caused 
both  in  England  and  Scotland,  244, 
245. 

James  11.  of  England,  and  VIL  of  Scot- 
land (1633-1701),  interview  of  Louis 
XIV.  with  him  at  St  Germains,  just 
before  he  died,  Ivi.  616. 

Succeeds  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land in  1686,  bd.  302.  state  of  the 
country  at  the  time,  300-302.  pro- 
fesses himself  a  friend  to  toleration^ 

304.  his  reason  for  doinff  so  being 
to  establish  the  Catholic  religion,  304> 

305.  his  conduct  at  the  time,  306, 

306.  who  was  his  closest  ally  ?  306. 
by  what  advice  was  he  guided  ?  306, 

307.  his  object  in  view  was  to  keep  the 
tories  and  dissenters  on  his  side,  307, 

308.  the  plan  he  would  have  follow- 
ed, would  not  have  left  a  single  Pro- 
testant in  office,  308,  309.  cause  of 
his  fwlure,  310,  311. 

On  the  character  of,  by  Sir 


James  Mackintosh,  Ixii.  23. 

Court  of,  described,  IzxviL  434, 


436. 


His  treatment  of  the  great  and 
opulent  corporation  of  Magdalene 
College  at  Oxford,  bocviii.  196. 

James  (Mr),  evidence  on  the  improved 
state  of  the  retail  trade  of  Britain,  in 
1833,  Iviii.  58,  59. 

James  (G.  P.  R.),  considered  as  a  ro- 
mance writer,  Ixv.  183-185.  very 
successful  in  his  landscape  painting, 
185,  186.  does  not  depict  original 
character,  188.  free  from  exaggera- 
tion either  in  character  or  incident^ 
188,  189.  his  "Attila,"  189,  190. 
extracts  from,  190-193. 

Editor  of  "  Letters  on  the  Reign 

of  WiUiam  the  Third,"  Ixxiv.  128. 
imperfect  manner  in  which  he  has 
performed  his  duties,  and  inaccuracies 
he  has  fallen  into,  128-131.  See 
Willmm  IIL 

His  ^  Lives  of  Eminent  Foreign 


Statesmen,"  Ixxvi.  443. 

James  (William),  his  Naval  History  of 
Great  Britain,  Ixxi.  120.  peculiar 
merits  of  the  work,  1 20- 1 23 .  answers 
Captain  Glascock's  attack,  124,  125. 
absurd  prejudice  he  displays  towards 
the  Americans,  125, 126.  style  is  ex- 
cellent, 126, 127.    See  Navy. 

Jameson  (Mrs),  her  characteristics  of 
women^ — moral,  poetical,  and  histori- 
cal, Ix.  180.  has  judged  correctly  of 
her  own  powers  in  wnting  on  such  a 
subject,  ^80r)82^      comparison    be- 
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tween  tlie  character  of  Juliet  bj 
Shakspere,  and  of  Thekla  by  Schiller, 
190.     See  Shakspere. 

Jameson  (Mrs),  her  yisits  and  sketches 
at  home  and  abroad,  Ix.  197.  possesses 
many  of  the  beauties  "which  adorn  her 
**  Characteristics,"  ib.  her  visit  to 
Moritz  Retzsch,  and  account  of  his 
manners  and  habits,  198-201. 

Jameson  ^Professor  Robert),  his  ele- 
ments 01  Geognosy,  bdx.  455,  456. 

Jamieson  (Rev.  Dr),  evangelical  simpli- 
city and  benevolence  of  his  character 
as  a  resident  cler^rman  at  Dantadg,  as 
described  by  Madame  Schopenhauer, 
bcxvii.  154,  155. 

Jamieson  (Robert),  his  appeal  to  the 
government  and  people  of  Great  Bri- 
tain against  the  proposed  Niger  ex- 
pedition, notey  Ixxii.  191  and  456. 
bee  Africa, 

Janin  (Jules),  Ouvrages  de,  Ivii.  330.  ab- 
surd manner  in  which  he  has  illustrated 
the  moral  sufferings  of  a  man  in  want  of 
a  belief,  and  not  able  to  find  one,  341, 
342.  merits  which  characterise  their 
brilliancy — beauty  of  style — pathos 
and  humour;  with  extracts,  343-346. 
what  his  works  indicate,  346. 

Janissaries— constitution  and  character 
of  the— causes  and  consequences  of 
their  destruction,  Ixvii.  125. 

Jansen,  or  Jansenius  (Cornelius,  d. 
1625),  his  literary  studies  and  theo- 
logical doctrines,  fxxiii.  323. 

Jansenism — origin  of  the  religious  sys- 
tem of,  Ixxiii.  323,  324. 

Japan  (36*  O'  N.,  140'  O'  E.),  trade  of 
the  Chinese  with,  lii.  312. 

'  Commerce  with,  monopolised  by 

the  Dutch,  Uviii.  63,  64. 

Jardine  (David),  on  the  use  of  the  tor- 
ture, Ixvii.  103.  torture  condemned 
by  the  law  of  England,  t6.  considered 
as  the  prerogative  of  the  king,  and  as 
such  wsed  at  the  discretion  of  the 
kine  and  council,  ib.  evidence  of  this 
havmg  been  done,  104-109.  during 
Mary%  reign,  109-111.  Elizabeth's 
reign,  111-116.  dynasty  of  the  Stu- 
arts— James  I.,  116-118.  opinion  of 
the  judges  as  to  its  legality  in  Charles 
I.'s  reign,  118,  121.  abatement  of 
its  use  due  to  the  Long  Parliament, 
121,  122. 

Jardine  (James,  of  Edinburgh),  his 
evidence  on  the  introduction  of  lenses 
for  iUominating  lighthouses,  Ld.  234, 
235. 

Jardine  (Sir  William,  Bart .),  Illustrations 


of  British  Ornithology,  Ixxvii.  472.  his 
Illustrations  of  the  British  Salmon- 
idie,  473,  474.  editor  of  the  Natu- 
ralist's Library — his  abilities  for  the 
task,  475,  476.  critique  on  his  style, 
and  grammatical  inaccuracy,  476- 
479. 

Jarvis  (Sir  John).      See  St.   Vincmtj 
Earl 

His  engagement  in  the  Fou- 

droyant  with  the  Pegase,  Ixxvi.  90, 
91. 

Memoirs  and  correspondence  of, 


bnrix.  407.     See  St.  Vincent. 

Jasmin  (the  hairdresser  of  Agen),  his 
poems  characterised,  Ixxix.  467. 

Java  (island  of,  V  30'  S.,  110*  0'  E.), 
importance  of,  to  Fnmce,  li.  401. 
principles  upon  which  Lord  Minto,  in 
1810,  undertook  the  expedition  against 
it,  401-403.  decisive  battle  of  Comelis, 
403.  system  of  nud-administration 
pursued  by  the  Dutch,  404,  405.  in- 
quiries  entered  into  by  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles  into  the  statistics  and  laws  of 
the  island,  405.  high  state  of  the 
roads  in,  407.  Dutch  system  of  col- 
lecting the  revenue,  408.  establish- 
ment of  its  land  revenue  by  Sir  S. 
Raffles,  408,  409.  ibr  the  adminis- 
tration of  its  laws  and  police,  409, 
410.  beneficial  restUts  which  these 
measures  effected,  410,  411.  again 
surrendered  to  the  Dutch,  411,  412. 
character  of  the  natives,  412.  its 
position  in  commanding  the  straits  <^ 
Sunda,  413. 

Increase  of  British  goods  im- 
ported into,  lii.  302. 

Policy  of  the  Dutch  towards, 


Ixviii.  62,  63.  tea-plant  cultivated 
in,  with  venr  moderate  success,  63. 

Jebb  (John,  Bishop  of  Limeridc,  1775- 
1833),  hisattack  on  Charles  Simeon, 
characterised,  Ixxx.  301. 

Jefferson  (Thomas,  President  of  the 
United  SUtes,  1743-1826),  his  re- 
marks on  the  wretched  condition  of 
the  cultivators  of  tobacco,  compared 
with  the  cultivators  of  wheat  in  Vir- 
ginia, li.  219. 

His  memoirs,  correspondence, 

and  private  papers,  edited  by  Thomas 
Jefferson  Randolph,  11.  496.  his  views 
on  the  distinctive  qualities  of  Ameri- 
canism, noUt  496*498.  value  of  his 
memoirs,  499, 500.  believed  that  the 
materials  for  the  early  history  of  the 
United  SUtes  were  lost,  501-503.  his 
insinuations  against  Lofd  North,  and 
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Mr  Temple  Franklin,  603,  504.  bis 
remarks  on  the  memoirs  of  Washing- 
ton, 604.  brief  detail  of  the  most 
important  offices  he  fiUed,  606,  606, 
€md  622,  623.  death  of  both  Jeffer- 
son and  Adams  on  the  anniversary  of 
American  independence,  606,  607. 
accident  to  which  he  attributed  the 
formation  of  his  character,  607.  ora- 
tion oi  Mr  Otes,  607,  608.  drew  up 
the  declaration  of  independence,  608. 
609.  his  desire  for  private  life,  and 
mode  in  which  he  spent  his  later 
years,  609-613.  understanding  and 
character  of,  613-616.  his  investiga- 
tions into  climate,  the  language  of 
the  Indian  tribes,  and  other  philo- 
logical  studies,  616,  616.  remarks  on 
the  maintaining  and  working  of  a  re- 
publican form  of  government,  616- 

620.  errors  into  which  his  passion 
for    independence    led     him,*  620, 

621.  his  religious  principles,  621. 
fierceness  of  his  views  on  various  sub- 
jects, 622.  his  efforts  for  extending 
general  education,  623-626. 

Jefferson  (Thomas),  correspondence  cha- 
racterised, Iv.  619. 

— ^—  On  the  republicanism  of  Ameri- 
ca, and  change  likely  to  occur,  Ivi. 
496,  496.  his  declaration  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  adapting  a  form  of  govern- 
ment to  the  character  and  circum- 
stances of  the  governed,  496-498. 

Life  of,  Ixvi.  166-159.  religious 


opinions,  160.  elected  to  the  assem- 
bly, 161.  takes  part  in  the  dissensions 
between  America  and  Great  Britain, 
162, 163.  takes  his  seat  in  congress, 
166.  draws  up  the  declaration  of 
independence,  166,  167.  appointed 
joint-envoy  to  France,  170.  obtains 
the  abolition  of  the  law  of  primo- 
geniture, t6.  and  of  church  establish- 
ments, 171.  attempts  to  abolish 
slavery,  172.  chosen  to  congress, 
173.  repairs  to  Paris,  174.  excur- 
sion to  England,  176.  returns  to 
America,  and  accepts  the  office  of 
secretary  of  state,  176.  elected 
vice-president,  180.  brilliant  career 
of  his  presidency,  183.  death  of,  184. 
his  characters  of  Washington  and 
Madison,  186, 186. 

Anecdotes  of,  Ixvii.  196, 196. 


Jeffireys  (Sir  Oeorge,  Baron  Wem,  com- 
monly called  Judge  Jeffireys,  d.  1689), 
descnntion  of  his  appearance,  and 
what  ne  said  when  presiding  at  the 
trial  of  Richard  Baxter,  Ixx.  201, 202. 


Jeipoor  (26*  lO'  N.,  79*  ZC/  E.),  Raja 
of— his  treaty  with  the  British  go- 
vernment, Ivi.  92. 

Jelatza  and  her  brothers — a  Servian 
ballad,  translated,  lii.  330-332. 

Jenkins  (Mr),  on  the  character  of 
the  natives  of  India  for  adminis- 
trating justice  in  inferior  offices,  liii. 
460. 

Jeremie  (Sir  John,  1796-1841),  four 
essays  on  colonial  slavery,  by,  fv.  144. 
extracts  from,  illustrative  of  the  bnu 
talities,  murders,  and  every  want  of 
christian  feeling,  in  the  treatment  of 
the  slaves,  164-162.  on  the  over- 
working of  the  slaves,  with  examples, 
167-169.  beneficial  result  of  the  new 
slave  code  in  St  Lucia,  171,  172. 
general  heads  of  his  essays,  172.  bill 
he  nroposes  for  a  slave-law,  173.  his 
evidence  as  to  the  capacity  of  the 
negro  for  free  labour,  178, 179.  See 
Slavery. 

Jermyn  (Lord),  his  reply  to  Charles  I. 
of  England,  regarding  Episcopacy,  li. 
48. 

Jerome  (St.,  b.  about  342,  d.  420),  on 
the  principles  of  literal  and  free  tran- 
slations, Ivii.  108,  109. 

Jerome  of  Prague,  (Jean  Huss,  burnt 
1416),  his  translation  of  some  of  Wyc- 
liffe's  writings,  Ivi.  244.  execution  of, 
in  1416,  ib. 

Jersey  (Lord),  his  secret  information  to 
the  French  agent  Gautier,  r^arding 
the  views  of  the  British  ministry  as  to 
its  desire  for  peace  during  the  war  of 
the  succession  in  Spain,  bdi.  14,  15. 
bribed  by  France,  16. 

Jerusalem  Delivered — condensed  argUt 
ment  of  the,  Ixxi.  389. 

Jerusalem  (31'  49'  N.,'  36*  13'  E.), 
temple  of,  preserved  by  artificial  means 
fr^m  the  effects  of  lightning,  Ixxx. 
463,  454. 

Jesse  (John  Heneage),  his  Memoirs  ot 
the  Courts  of  England,  Ixxvii.  412- 
443.     See  England, 

Memoirs  of  George  Selwyn  and 

his  contemporaries,  Ixu.  1.  quoted 
as  to  the  care  Selwyn  took  in  preserv- 
ing letters  and  memoranda,  3.  an 
example  of  book-making  out  of  small 
materials,  3,  4.  his  remarks  on  in- 
troducing the  topic  of  wit,  16, 16.  See 
Selwyn, 

Jessulmer  (Rajah  of),  mis-government 
of  his  dependency  after  his  treaty  with 
the  British  government  in  1818,  Ivi. 
92. 
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Jesuits — powerful  tendency  which  their 
labours  had  to  increase  scepticism,  li. 
862. 

^— —  Power  and  policy  of  that  body, 
Izxii.  240,  241.     fall  of,  255. 

Rise  and  progress  of,  Ixxv.  207- 


858.     See  BcrpOy  Laynez,  Loyola, 
and  Xa^jier, 

Jewish  literature  and  religion— ^ndea- 
Tours  made  to  represent  them  in  an 
odious  li^ht,  and  means  used  for  their 
suppression,  liiL  190. 

Jews— dvil  disabilities  and  privations 
affecting  them  in  England,  lii.  863. 
argument,  that  this  being  a  christian 
country,  the  Jew  denying  this  is  in- 
capable of  being  admitted  to  office,  t6. 
end  and  objects  of  civil  government, 
864.  wherein  lies  the  difference  be- 
tween Jew  and  Christian  in  relation 
to  political  matters  ?  365-367.  effect 
of  bigotry  on  the  conduct  of  a  people 
or  sect,  368-370.  restoration  of  Pa- 
lestine  considered  as  a  plea,  370. 
contrasted  with  the  Catholics,  as  to 
the  latter's  belief  in  the  power  of  the 
Pope,  371.  as  well  as  m  regard  to 
the  religious  views  of  other  sects,  872. 
the  confounding  of  prophecy  with 
mondity,  373,  874. 

.  Contrasted  with  the  Gypsies, 

,  Izxiv.  53,  54,  and  65.  those  of  the 
present  day  not  so  distinct  in  their 
characteristics  as  those  of  former 
times,  66. 

Spanish — ^remarks  on  the  history 


of,  Ixxvii.  123,  124. 

Jey  (Sing),  Ri^a  of  Amber,  and  founder 
of  Jeypoor — abilities  of^  Ivi.  97. 

Jits — original  inhabitants  of  EUypoot, 
and  cwtivators  of  the  land,  Ivi.  76. 

John,  King  of  England  (1166-1216), 
his  character  not  so  bad  as  generally 
believed  from  what  appears  from  the 
Records  in  the  Tower  of  London,  IvL 
193, 194.  evidence  from  these  records 
as  to  the  murder  of  his  nephew  Prince 
Arthur,  194,  195. 

John  of  Leyden  (executed  1536),  kinj^ 
of  the  anabaptists  of  Munster,  Ixviii. 
806. 

John  Oilpin — amazing  success  which 
this  ballad  had  three  years  after  hav. 
ing  been  written  by  Cowper,  kdii. 
862,  363. 

Johnson  (Cuthbert  W.),  his  life  of  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  Ixvii.  461.     See  Coh^ 

Johnson  (Rev.  Arthur),  his  translation 
of  Tennemann's  **  Manual  of  the  His- 
tory of  Philosophy,"  Ivi.  160.    his 


surance  of  his  knowledf^  of  the  Ger- 
man language,  and  of  its  philosophy, 
162.  defects  of,  as  a  translation,  from 
his  ignorance  of  both,  id.  mistran- 
slations of  words  used  in  the  Kantian 
philosophy,  164.  his  annotations 
on  the  words  syncretism  and  mysti- 
cism, 164, 165.  on  idealism,  165.  on 
pantheism,  ib,  his  mistranslations  of 
passages,  with  a  literal  translation  of 
them,  165-170.  his  misconception  of 
Aristotle,  170-173.  of  Kant,  178.  of 
Hume,  176.  of  King,  i&.  of  FichU 
and  Schelling,  176, 177. 

Johnson  (Samuel,  LL.D.,  1709-1784^ 
his  life,  by  the  Right  Hon.  John  Wif. 
sonCroker; — errors,  through  either 
ignorance  or  carelesratess,  Mr  Croker 
has  made,  liv.  16.  (See  OoJber.) 
Johnson,  when  old  'and  in  the  fid- 
'  ness  of  his  fame,  now  better  known 
than  any  other  man  in  history, 
20,21.  arrival  in  London,  21.  splen- 
did rewards  paid  to  literary  merit  in 
the  reigns  of  William  III.,  Anne,  and 
George  L,  21,  22.  this  contrasted 
with  the  degraded  state  of  literature 
when  Johnson  commenced  his  literary 
career,  22-25.  little  known  of  him 
till  he  had  attained  his  fifty-third  or 
fifty-fourth  year,  25.  his  slovenly 
habits  and  manners,  and  pecidiarities 
of  eating  and  drinking,  25-27.  bis 
high  intdleet  aeoompanied  with  low 
prejudices,  27,  28.  his  credulitv,  28. 
nis  sentiments  on  religious  suqjects 
are  worthy  of  a  liberal  and  enhurged 
mind,  29.  opinions  he  formed  on 
forms  of  government,  80,  81.  his 
judgment  on  literary  questions  and 
IxxMcs  display  a  strong  but  enslaved 
understanding,  81.  writers  he  ad- 
nured  and  thoae  he  condemned,  32, 
88.  his  ^  Observations  on  Men  and 
Manners,"  88,  84.  hb  unjust  hatred 
of  foreigners,  84,  35.  his  contempt 
of  history,  and  of  foreign  travel,  85, 
86.  characteristic  faults  of  his  style, 
37,  88.  picture  of  his  appearance, 
and  of  his  celebrated  contemporaries, 
88.  singular  reputation  he  nas,  and 
will  likely  always  retain,  Hb, 

A  truer  insight  of  his  character, 

given  in  the  inimitable  pages  of  Bos- 
well,  than  can  be  denved  from  his 
works,  bnL  207,  208.  dir  James 
Mackintosh's  discrimination  of^  224- 

227. 

Thoroughly  amiable  qualities 


with  which  his  whole  interoourw  with 
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€k)ldsmith  was  characterised,  Ixv. 
236-238. 

Johnson  (Samuel),  only  conversation 
which  passed  between  him  and  Adam 
Smith,  Ixxii.  61,  62. 

■  Approbation  of  ^  Evelina,"  and 

fondness  for  Miss  Bumey,  Ixxvi.  638. 
his  death,  641.  appears  to  have  re- 
vised Miss  Bumey's  '^Cecilia,"  666. 
quotations  from  her  writings,  666-668. 
Anecdote  of,  shpwing  the  wit  of 


Foote,  Ixxx.  16. 

His   memoir  of   Sir   Francis 


Drake,  in  the  ''Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine," Ixxx.  377. 

Johnston  (Sir  Alexander),  his  advice  to 
Parliament  to  emplo^f  dramadc  com- 
positions, and  pictorial  andlbulpto- 
rial  representations,  in  the  education 
of  the  Hindis,  Ivii.  36,  36,  note. 

Johur — self-sacrifice  of  femdes  in  India 
by  this  mode,  lii.  94. 

Joint  Stock  Banking  Companies  in 
England — not  so  secure  as  those  of 
Scotland,  Iviii.  62,  63.  responsibilitv 
of  the  partners  should  not  be  limitec!^ 
64. 

Joint-Stock  Banks  and  Companies, 
bdii.  419.  mania  for  railways  in 
1836-1836,  420-422.  other  com- 
panics  started,  422.  amoimt  of  ca- 
pital required,  422.  burying  com- 
panies established  in  Manchester,  t&. 
benefits  they  confer  on  societv,  423. 
rise  on  the  price  of  iron,  to,  ab- 
surdity of  the  law  that  banks  could 
not  be  established  in  England,  having 
more  than  six  partners,  424.  re- 
turns made  have  been  of  little  avail, 
424,  426.  banks  established  up  to 
1836,  426.  and  after  March  29, 
1836,  426,  427.  circulation  of  the 
country  banks  from  December  1833, 
to  March  1836,  427.  trade  of  banks 
rests  on  the  credit  obtained  in  the 
metropolis  and  elsewhere,  427,  428. 
smaUness  of  the  shares  a  very  great 
evil,  428.  agency  often  employed 
in  forming  joint-stock  associations, 
429,  430.  committee  appointed  by 
the  House  of  Commons  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  those  banks,  430. 
evils  which  would  necessarily  result 
from  limited  responsibility  in  the 
partners,  and  a  limited  responsibility 
or  capital  in  the  bank,  431-436. 
France  and  the  United  States  of 
America  are  examples  of  this  limit- 
ed plan,  436.  rascality  of  the 
fraua   conunitted   by  the   directors 


of  the  Sutton  Joint-stock  Bank  in 
Boston,  United  States,  436,  437. 
necessity  for  the  name  of  the  part- 
ners being  regularly  published  in  the 
newspapers,  437,  438.  for  further 
security  to  the  public,  the  issuers  of 
notes  shoidd  give»securit^  for  their 
payment,  438, 439.  facilities  afforded 
to  extend  business,  without  additional 
capital,  by  means  of  branches,  439, 
440.  duty  of  Parliament  to  take 
joint-stock  schemes  into  its  serious 
consideration,  440,  441. 

Jones  (John,  b.  1774),  attempts  in 
verse,  with  some  account  of  his  life, 
and  introductory  essay  by  Eobert 
Southey,  liv.  69.  mode  in  which  he 
had  to  compose  his  poems,  71.  his 
poems  bear  the  stamp  of  mediocrity, 
72.  poem  quoted,  "Reflections  on 
visiting  a  Spring  at  different  Seasons 
of  the  Year,"  72,  73. 

Jones  (Rev.  Richard),  an  "Elssay  on 
the  Distribution  of  Wealth,  and  on 
the  Sources  of  Taxation,"  by,  liv.  84. 

'  opposed  to  the  views  of  Ricardo,  but 
his  review  of,  is  superficial,  86, 87.  as 
is  his  general  knowledge  of  the  mode 
of  letting  land  in  ancient  and  modem 
times,  87-90.    character  of,  99.     See 

Jones  (Sir  William,  1746-1794),  on  the 
origin  of  languages,  li.  637-639.  on 
the  structure  of  the  Sanscrit,  646. 
on  its  prosody,  661. 

Jonson  (Benjamin,  1674-1637),  con- 
trasted with  Shakspere,  lii.  243. 

♦ His  description  of  the  effect 

which  Lord  Bacon's  eloquence  had, 
when  he  was  at  the  bar,  Ixv.  16, 17. 
verses  he  wrote  on  Bacon's  entering 
his  sixtieth  year,  47. 

Style,  and  principles  on  which 


he  wrote  his  dramas,  Ixidii.  227-229. 
Example  of,  from  the  .£neid, 


of  the  rudeness  of  his  heroic  couplets — 
contrasted  with  those  of  Hoole,  from 
Tasso,  Ixxviii.  201. 

Ma^ues  performed  at  the  Court 


of  James  1.  of  England,  Ixxvii.  420- 

426. 
Jortin   (John,   D.D.,   1608-1770),   his 

blunders  regarding  the  authors  of  the 

"  Epistolffi  Obscurorum  Virorum,"  liii. 

196. 

Heterodox  notions  of,  liv.  240. 

Joseph  (the  Patriarch),   supposed  by 

Sir  John  Gardner  Wilkinson  to  have 

been  coeval  with  Osirtasen  I.,  King  of 

Egypt,  Ixviii.  323. 
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Joseph  n.,  of  Austria  (1741-1790),  his 
treatment  of  his  Belgian  subjects 
from  1780  to  1790,  Ixxvii.  337-342. 

Joudpoor,  Riya  of— misgovemment  of 
his  territory  after  his  treaty  with  the 
English  government  in  1815,  Ivi  91. 

Joufiroy  (M.  Th#),  "Introduction  des 
rCEuvres  completes  de  Thomas  Keid," 
lii.  158  and  160.     See  Reid. 

Journal  of  a  West  India  Proprietor,  by 
the  late  Matthew  O.  Lewis,  lix.  73. 

*  Judges — private  considtations  with  the 
Crown  officers  not  allowed  by  law, 
Ixv^  36,  37.  Lord  Bacon's  strong 
opinion  of  this  truth,  44.  arguments 
against  the  practice  of  bribing  them, 
55.     trial  of  Bacon,  62.     See  Bcicon. 

Judgment  ^Last  Day  of),  speculations 
on,  by  writers  from  ancient  to  the  pre- 
sent times,  Ivi.  230-232. 

classified,  by  Dr  John  Toung, 

as  one  of  the  three  primary  powers 
of  consciousness,  kd.  54. 

or    Conscience — argument   of 


Dr  Ralph  Wardlaw,  that  it  is  utterly 
corrupted  and  debased,  bd.  59,  60. 
(Right  of  Private),  arguments 


used  by  the  Catholic  church  against 
the  use  of,  IxxviL  489-500.  See 
Catholic  Church, 

Judicial  and  Legislative  Acts — distinc- 
tion between,  Uii.  509. 

Judicial  combat — oaths  taken  before  it 
was  demanded,  lix.  461. 

Its  solemn  character,  Ixxx.  231. 

instances  of;  231,  232. 

Judicature — end  to  be  obtained  by,  as  a 
means  of  ascertaining  truth,  Ixxr. 
360-362. 

JuUanus  (Flaviua  Claudius,  Emperor, 
331-363),  his  descent  down  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  seizure  of  the  town  of 
Anatho,  1x.  460,  461. 

Juliet — reflections  of  Mrs  Jameson  on 
the  character  of  her  love,  Ix.  191, 192. 

Julio  Romano — remarks  of  Fuseli  on  his 
picture  of  Samson  and  Delilah,  liv. 
174. 

Julius  n.,  Pope  (1443-1513),  the  only 
redeeming  act  during  his  pontificate 
was  in  expelling  the  FVench  nrom  Italy, 
Iv.  372. 

Junius — ^the  authorship  of;  hinted  at, 
iuX«,lxx.  108. 

Letters  of— Philip  FVands  author 
d;  Ixxiv.  183-185. 

Letters  of— paralleled  with  those 


of  Pascal,  Ixxiii.  341,  342. 

Jupiter's  belts — physical  appearances  of, 

Iviii.    184.      discrepancies    between 


theory  and  observation  as  to  the  mean 
motions,  and  to  the  mass  of,  191-193. 

Jupiter — satellites  of— influence  of  their 
attraction,  Iv.  23,  24. 

Their  discovery  by  Qalileo,  Ixxx. 

1G9. 

M.  Arago  on  the  question,  If  the 

brightest  comet  would  be  invisible  be- 
yond its  orbit  ?  Ixi.  122, 123. 

and  Saturn — irregularity  o^  in 


their  mean  motions,  li.  108,  109. 

Juries — remarks  on  the  pernicious  doc- 
trine of  their  returning  verdicts  against 
evidence,  liv.  227-232. 

Jurisprudence^value  of  the  MS.  of  Sir 
Samuel  Romilv  on,  lii.  398. 

(Criminal),  speculations  on,  liv. 

183.     See  Criminal  Law, 

Uistorical  deficiency  of  the  know- 
ledge of,  in  England — ^remarks  on  the 
Pandects,  Ivi.  223,  225. 

Jury — origin  of,  to  be  traced  from  the 
representatives  sent  up  to  the  hun- 
dreds in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  Iv. 
31 7, 318.  Sir  F.  Palgrave's  opinions  on 
the  trials  by  jury  at  that  era,  323, 324. 

Trials— security  of,  lii.  141. 

Trial  in  Scotland  defective,  Ivii. 

96,  97.  relations  not  admissible  as 
witnesses,  97,  98.  in  denying  direct 
proof  of  an  occurrence,  100, 101.  ad- 
mitted in  criminal  cases,  102.  reasons 
for,  ib,  witnesses  in  court  ought  not 
to  be  confh>nted  with  statements  made 
privately  before  any  magistrate,  104. 
witnesses  ought  to  be  examined  before 
each  other,  105.     See  Scotland. 

Trial  of  civil  cases  in  Scotland, 


li.  118.  alteration  in  the  sTstem  of 
workin^ip,  and  transferred  to  the  Court 
of  Session,  by  the  abolishment  of  the 
Jury  Court,  118-120. 

Jus — meaning  of;  as  applied  by  Grotius 
and  other  writers  to  tne  principles  on 
which  the  laws  of  nations  are  founded, 
Ixxvii.  314-320. 

Justice — rational  office  of— the  well-be- 
ing of  the  people  ought  to  be  its  great 
consideration,  liv.  238. 

Administration  of,  among  the 

Anglo-Saxons,  Iv.  319-326. 

Dispensed  gratuitously  in  an- 


cient Bnrpt,  IxviiL  333. 

Office  of,  not  merely  to  give  a 


right  decision,  but  also  to  give  rea- 
s<mable  satisfaftion  to  the  parties, 
Ixix.  18. 

Purification  of  its  administration 

in  political  caaes  due  to  the  revolution 


of  1688,  IxL  316-319. 
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Ketnble  (Charles),  on  the  success  of 
melo-dramas,  Ixxviii.  390. 

Kempis  (Thomas  a',  1380-1471),  semi- 
nary of  St  Agnes  founded  by,  liii. 
182.  celebrated  scholars  who  were 
educated  at  his  school,  183. 

Ken  (Thomas,  Bishop,  1637-1711),  Rev. 
W.  L.  Bowies'  "Life  of,"  Iv.  26. 
character  of,  ib.  his  early  years  and 
education,  t6.  degrees  and  offices  he 
passed  from  the  time  of  his  ordination 
till  he  was  made  bishop,  28,  30.  mode 
in  which  he  received  his  bishopric, 
30.  his  attendance  at  the  death- bed 
of  Charles  II.,  ifr.  also  at  the  execu- 
tion of  the  EKike  of  Monmouth,  32. 
involved  in  those  proceedings  which 
had  no  small  influence  in  hastening 
the  revolution  of  1688,  34.  causes 
which  deprived  him  of  his  bishopric, 
34-37.  his  character  as  described  by 
Bbhop  Burnett,  37. 

Kennedy  (Lieutenant-Colonel  ^ftns)) 
his  researches  into  the  origin  and  am- 
nitv  of  the  principal  languages  of  Asia 
and  Europe,  li.  529.  remarks  on  the 
views  of  Dr  Adam  Smith,  645.  on 
the  Sanscrit  language,  note,  547,  548. 
on  the  analogy  between  Sanscrit  and 
Greek,  note,  550.  on  the  identity  of 
the  origin  of  the  two,  551 .  his  theory 
that  the  original  race  of  men  came 
Arom  Babylonia,  663.  value  of  his 
searches,  664.     See  Layigwige$. 

His  researches  into  the  affinity 

of  ancient  and  Hindu  mythology,  Ivi. 
86. 

Kennedy  (Colonel  Shaw),  abstract  of 
his  evidence,  in  1836-1838,  as  to  the 
causes  of  Irish  crime,  Ixx.  516. 

Kennedy  (L.)  on  the  present  (1828- 
1830),  state  of  the  tenancy  of  land  in 
Great  Britain  lix.  387.   See  England. 

Kennedy  (Mr,  of  Manchester),  on  the 
cost  of  producing  the  different  species 
of  cotton  yam,  m  1812  and  1830,  Iv. 

427. 

Kennedy  (WiUiam),  on  the  republic  of 

Texas,  Ixxiii.  241.  242.     See  Teras. 
Kepler  (John,  1571-1630),  his  discoveries 

in   AjBtronomy,  established  it   as    a 

science,  li.  81,  82. 
. Character  of  his  genius  and 

talent,  Ixvi.  124-133. 
. Discovered  the  true  nature  of  the 


planetary  orbits  by  the  aid  of  the  ob- 
servations of  Tycho  Brah^,  Ixxx.  184. 
Birth,  noble  extraction,  and  early 


years  of,  Ixxx.  189.  first  taught  astro- 
nomy as  a  matter  of  duty  at  Qratz,  190. 


published,  in  1696,  his  **  Prodromus  of 
Cosmographical  Dissertations,"  t5. 
leaves  Gratz,  and  becomes  imperial  ma- 
thematician at  Prague,  %b.  succeeds, 
on  the  death  of  Tycho  Brah^  to  his 
situation,  191.  publishes  his  researches 
on  refraction,  tS.  gives  the  first  theo- 
retical explanation  of  the  telescq^e, 
ib.  his  "  Commentaries  on  the  Motions 
of  Mars,"  ib.  melancholy  posture  of 
his  private  affairs,  191, 192.  his  work 
entitled  **Harmonice8  Mnndi,"  192» 
1 93 .  publication  of  the ''  Rudolphine 
Tables,"  193.  appointed  to  a  profies- 
sorship  at  Rostock,  ib.  death  of,  194. 
summary  of  his  scientific  abilities,  t&. 
frankness  with  which  he  detailed  all 
the  steps  in  his  discoveries,  ib.  this, 
in  some  instances,  injured  his  reputa- 
tion, 194,196.  personal  character,  his 
struggles  with  misfortune,  and  meri- 
torious labours,  195, 196.  invited  to 
take  up  his  residence  in  England, 
197. 

Keppel  (Admiral,  Augustus,  Lord,  1725- 
1786),  life  of,  Ixxri.  61.  character  o( 
61, 62,  and  96, 96.  his  earlv  life,  62-64. 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Me- 
diterranean station^negotiation  with 
the  Dey  of  Algiers,  64, 65.  appointed 
to  the  North  American  station,  65, 
66.  services  between  that  period  and 
1763,  66-72.  trial  of  Admiral  Byng, 
67-70.  skurmishing  action  with  M. 
Conflans*  fleet,  73, 74.  Belleisle  Uken, 
75.  Havannah  taken,  76,  77.  at 
Lisbon  with  Lady  Tavistock,  77,  78. 
letter  to  Lord  Howe  on  the  vacancy 
of  the  General  of  Marines,  78, 79.  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  chan- 
nel fleet,  79.  engagement  off  the  Isle 
ITshant,  81,  82.  proceedings  of  Sir 
Hugh  Palliser — court-mar tisi on  Kep- 
pel, and  honourable  acquittal,  82-86. 
pacing,  through  the  enemy's  line  ex- 
amined,  87-^3.  night  engagements 
condemned,  92,  98.  appointed  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  93.  his  audi- 
«ioe  with  King  George  III.  —impar- 
tiality he  displayed  in  the  distribution 
of  patronage,  95. 

Ker  (H.  Bellenden),  the  <<  Question  of 
Registry  or  no  Registry,  considered 
with  reference  to  the  interests  of 
Landowners  and  Commercial  Credit,  in 
a  Letter  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,"  by,  li. 
159.  this  excellent  letter  character- 
ised, 162  and  175.  his  reflections  on 
the  jud^ent  of  Lord  Hardwicko  on 
the  sulgect  <<  Tabula  in  Naufragio, 
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169.  extract  from,  on  the  operation 
of  creating  long  terms  in  raising  money 
upon  the  security  of  real  property, 
171, 172.     See  Rtgittry, 

Kerr  (Robert  Dow),  his  evidence  as  to 
the  lighting  of  lighthouses,  Ixi.  236. 

Kewick  (in  Yucatan),  ruins  of,  Izxviii. 
455,  456. 

Kilda,  St.  (Island  of,  67*  29^  N.,  8*  34' 
W.),  described,  with  an  account  of  the 
mode  pursued  by  the  bird-catchers, 
and  their  daring  agility,  Ixxvii.  184- 
187.  adventures  and  disasters  which 
have  occurred  at  and  near  it,  187, 
188. 

Kildare— >Peace  Society  of  Education  in 
Ireland — education  pursued  at,  too 
exclusive  in  its  Protestantism,  Iviii.  16. 

^Kil1igrew(Katerine,  Lady,  about  1530- 
1600),  her  attainments  as  a  classical 
schouu',  Ixv.  9. 

Killigrew  (Thomas,  1611-1682),  inquiry 
into  the  patent  he  received  from 
Charles  11.,  to  build  and  maintain  a 
theatre  in  London,  Ivii.  298-302. 

Kindred— mutualresponsibility  of,  among 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  Iv.  320,  321. 

King  (Anglo-Saxon),  powers  which  he 
possessed  as  a  central  controlling 
power,  and  of  bein^  the  conservator 
of  the  peace  throughout  the  kingdom, 
Iv.  326-328. 

King  (Captain),  hb  voyage  to  South 
America,  Ixix.  467.  See  America, 
South. 

King  of  Hanover  and  the  Stade  Tolls, 
Ixxiv.  359.     See  Stade  TolU, 

King  Eider-Duck — notice  of  the  habits 
of  those  in  Spitzbergen,  Ixxviii.  78, 79. 

King  (Peter  King,  Lord,  1776-1833),  on 
early  marriages,  caused  by  the  poor 
laws  of  England,  Hi.  354. 

King's  evil — Sir  James  Turner's  re- 
marks on  the  cure  o^  by  legitimate 
sovereigns,  li.  52. 

King's  Own — a  novel,  by  Capt.  Marryat 
— character  of,  lii.  136.  description 
of  a  humerous  scene  from,  187, 138. 

Kings  of  Ancient  Eg^t — their  states, 
and  duties,  &c.,  Ixviii.  325-327. 

Kinnear  (Sir  John  M.)  on  the  best  place 
for  collecting  an  army  for  the  invasion 
of  Persia  and  India,  Ivii.  325. 

Kirke  (Colonel),  his  conduct  while 
governor  of  Tangiers,  in  the  reign  of 
James  n.  of  En^nd,  Ixxiv.  116-119. 

Kirkpatrick  (Major),  valuable  informa- 
tion he  ^ve  Lord  Wellesley  regarding 
the  affairs  of  India,  bdii.  545.  nego- 
tiationa  he  conducted  with  the  Nizam 


of  Sinde  for  the  disbanding  of  hit 
forces,  551. 

Kirree  (6*  55'  N.,  7*  38'  E.),  a  hirge 
market-town  on  the  Niger,  Iv.  411. 
the  Landers  attacked  here,  and 
Richard  loses  his  journal,  ib. 

Kirwan  (Richard,  d.  1812),  defines  logic 
as  an  art  and  science,  note,  Ivii.  204. 

»-^—  Remarks  on  the  mode  of  reason- 
ing pursued  by  mathematicians  and 
philosophers,  Ixii.  440. 

Kisfaludy  (Kaorley,  1788-1831  — erro- 
neously in  the  Review,  "Kerfaludy, 
Alexander,"^  translation  of  one  of  his 
canzonets,  hi.  335. 

Klaproth  (Julius  Heinrich  Von,  1783- 
1835),  on  the  origin  of  languages,  li. 
532, 533.  on  the  Calmuck  tribe,  note^ 
539.    on  the  Sanscrit  language,  552. 

Klaproth  (M.),  "  Examen  Critique  des 
Travaux  de  feu  M.  ChampolUon  sur 
les  Hieroglyphes,  par,"  Ivii.  461.  such 
a  book  much  wanted  to  free  the  pub- 
lic mind  from  the  ignorance  with 
which  it  was  filled  on  the  subject  of 
Egyptian  literature,  ib,  object  of,  to 
show  the  incapability  of  the  phonetic 
method  of  interpreting  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics, ib,  lofty  pretensions  of  M. 
Champollion  dispelled  by,  t6.  extract, 
showing  the  difficulties  which  he  in 
the  way  of  those  who  prosecute  the 
study  of  hieroglyphics,  473, 474.  See 
Hieroglyphics. 

Klopstock  (Frederick  Gottlieb,  1724- 
1803),  and  Bishop  Heber  contrasted, 
lii.  247. 

Essay  on,  by  W.  Taylor  of  Nor- 
wich, with  extracts,  liii.  174, 175. 
Merits  and  defects  of  his  writings. 


as  well  as  theur  influence  on  his  age,  cha- 
racterised by  Menzel,  Ixiii.  451,  452. 

Klumpp  (F.  W.),  on  the  inutility  of  the 
study  of  mathematics  as  a  leading 
branch  of  education,  kdv.  420,  421. 

Kinderley  (Rev.  John),  his  intimacy 
with  Lord  D.,  and  romantic  story  of 
the  latter*s  lady,  Ivii.  41 . 

lOiight  (Philip  Parker  Henry  Gaily),  his 
architectural  tours  in  Normandy  and 
Sicily,  Ixix.  74.     See  Architecture, 

Knights-Templars  —  destruction  of,  in 
1307,  Ixxx.  241. 

Knighton  (Sir  William),  memoirs  and 
correspondence  o^  by  his  wife, 
Ixviii.  97.  no  information  to  be 
derived  from  their  perusal,  97-99. 
sketch  of  his  early  career,  99.  letter 
to  him  from  Northcote  regarding  the 
«"  Young  Roscius,"  100,  101.    settled 
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in  London,  101.  anecdote  oi  Lord  Car  • 
hampton,  1 02.  attacks  the  newspaper 
press,  103.  the  reviewer's  defence  of 
the  press,  103, 104.  connected  with 
George  lY.,  104-106.  employed  by 
his  royal  master  on  confidential  mis- 
sions— of  what  kind?  106-110.  his 
opinion  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  108, 109. 
proceeds  to  Paris  on  the  priyate  affairs 
of  George  I V.,  1 1 0, 1 1 1 .  his  accomit 
of  voung  Napoleon,  1 1 1, 1 12.  death  - 
bed  of  the  late  Mr  Andrew  Dickie, 
banker  in  London,  112.  Sir  William's 
idea  of  special  interpositions  of  Pro- 
vidence not  very  profound,  113. 

Knowledge — dramatic  composition  by 
the  Hindus  in  circulating  information 
among  the  people,  Ivii.  35. 

Taxes  on,    Ixii.   126.     opinion 

held  bv  Dr  Adam  (Rector  of  the  High 
School,  Edinburgh),  that  the  tax  on 
paper  affected  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge, ib,  newspaper  stamps  supported 
by  the  large  London  ])apers,  1 27-1 29. 
conduct  of  the  ministry  and  House 
of  Commons  in  1835, 129-131.  con- 
duct of  the  French  government  to- 
wards the  press,  131, 132. 

-  or  education  qualification  con- 


sidered as  a  test  for  the  parliamentary 
franchise,  Lxvi.     442,  443. 

Knowles  (James  Sheridan),  his  plav  of 
«  The  Wife,  a  tale  of  Mantua,"  Ivii. 
281.  one  of  the  best  dramas  of  the 
day,t6.  extracts  from,  282- 286.  faults 
in  his  style,  in  making  his  person- 
ages to  talk  simile  and  metapnor  in- 
stead of  the  language  of  strong  emo- 
tion— instltnces  of,  285-287.  present 
state  and  prospects  of  the  drama,  287. 
See  Dram^, 

Knowles  (John),  the  life  and  writings  of 
Henry  Fuseli,  edited  by — necessity  for 
the  publication,  liv.  159.     SetFmeli. 

Knox  (John,  1505-1572),  his  great 
knowledge  of  mankind,  and  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Scottish  people  and  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  buv.  535. 


Knox  (Rev.  Dr),  his  attack  on  Sir  John 
Leslie,  in  the  General  Assembly  of 
1805,  regarding  his  book  on  "Heat," 
tjo/e,  Ixv.  9. 

Kock  (Charles  Paid  de),  "  OEuvres  com- 
pletes de,"  Ixiv.  303.  exhibit  great 
genius,  305.  the  character  of  his 
writings  considered,  305-307.  analy- 
sis of  "  Fr^res  Jacques,"  307-314.  his 
"Zizine,"  and  other  novels,  charac- 
terised, 303-314. 

Kolin — battle  of,  at  which  Frederick  the 
Great  was  defeated  by  Marshal  Daim, 
in  1757,  Ixxv.  264. 

Konka  (capital  of  Bomu,  in  Africa,  13* 
5'  N.,  14*  5'  E.),  commercial  spirit  of 
the  people  of,  Ixxii.  475. 

Koordistan — narrative  of  a  residence 
at,  by  C.  J.  Rich,  Ixiv.  35.  See 
Rich. 

Kordofan — ^language  of  Nubia  has  been 
chiefly  derived  from,  Ix.  300,  307, 
308. 

Kosciusko  (Thaddeus,  1756-1817),  his 
defence  of  Poland  and  imprisonment, 
Iv.  242. 

Kotzebue  (Augustus  Frederic  Ferdinand 
Von,  17611819),  remarks  on  the  writ- 
ings oi^  by  William  Taylor  of  Norwich, 
liii.  175,  176. 

His  writings  will  never  sustain 

the  vast  reputation  they  once  had, 
Ixiii.  447-449. 

Kranach,  or  Cranach  (Lucas,  1474-1 553), 
his  imprisonment  with  John  Frederic, 
elector  of  Saxony,  notej  Ivii.  386. 

Kromer — on  the  proficiency  in  know- 
ledge of  the  Polish  people,  Iv.  227, 
228. 

Krug — ^his  deep  knowledge  in  German 
philosophy,  Ivi.  176. 

Ktesias — on  preservation  from  lightning, 
Ixxx.  452,  453. 

Kurds — ^habits  and  modes  of  life  followed 
by  the  tribes  in  Asia-Minor,  Ixxvii. 
470. 

Kurgos  (island  of,  on  the  Nile),  fertility 
of  the  soils  surrounding  it,  Ixii.  68. 


Labarum  of  Luther— notice  of,  Ixviii. 

307. 
Labna  (in  Yucatan),  ruins  of,  Ixxviii. 

452,  453. 
Labouchere(Ri||^ht  Hon.  Henrj,b.l798), 

his  speeches  m  Parliament  m  1841  on 

the  tariff;  ixxiii.  502.     See  Budget. 


Labour— division  ot,  argument  for  it,  by 
William  Wickens,  lxvi.  208. 

— ^—  Influence  of  commercial  restric- 
tions on  the  productiveness  o£,  Ixxviii. 

12-16. 

Proper  division  of — or   ' 


of  an  article,  and  on  the  waf 

a 
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employed,  Ivi.  322, 323.    proper  diri- 
sion  of,  exemplified  in  a  morning  ne  ws- 

Siper  office,  323-325. 
our — tax  on,  for  behoof  of  the  public, 
considered,  liii.  514,  515. 

Cheapness  of  foreign  compared 

with  British,  Ixi.  469,  470. 

and  capital — their  close  connec- 


tion with  each  other,  for  the  em- 
plojer  and  employed,  Ivii.  28. 

and  industry — attempted  to  be 


enforced  by  an  Irish  act  of  Parliament, 
lix.  237. 

Labourdonnais  (General),  his  character 
— and  his  capture  of  Madras  in  1 745-6, 
Ixx.  300.  his  services  neglected  by 
his  country — death  of,  359. 

Labourdonnaye — political  opinions  of, 
when  the  Frendi  Revolution  of  1830 
took  place.  Hi.  2. 

Labourers  (Agricultural),  evidence  as  to 
their  decided  improvement  in  habits 
and  conduct  from  the  operation  of  the 
New  Poor  Law  Act,  Ixiii.  511-519. 

— ■ In  England — abuse  of  the  poor 

laws  has  lowered  their  moral  charac- 
ter, liii.  47.  operations  of  the  poor 
laws  on  the  industry  of,  most  disas- 
trous, 48,  49.  evil  effect  of  the  allow- 
ance system  on,  50-52.  advantages 
of  emigration  to,  52.  disturbances  in 
the  south  of  England  have  made  them 
force  the  farmers  to  promise  higher 
wages,  54.  emigration  to  the  colonies 
the  proper  step  to  raise  their  condi- 
tion, 54-57.  present  law  of  settlement 
shoiild  be  amended,  58.  large  farms 
of  decided  advantage  to,  59,  60. 

; — Mr  TuffheFs  report  on  their  con- 
dition in  Surrey  and  Kent  in  1841, 
Ixxiii.  543-546. 

Labouring  classes — their  condition  al- 
ways lowered  when  the  able-bodied 
poor  receive  relief,  lix.  245-247. 

Superior  condition  of  those  in 

the  northern  counties  of  England  over 
those  in  the  south,  due  to  the  cheap- 
ness of  coal,  li.  178. 

LacaiHe  (Abb^  de),  his  observations  on 
the  stars,  li.  110. 

liace-making— early  age  at  which  child- 
ren commence  to  work  at  the  trade  in 
the  Nottingham,  Leicester,  and  Derby 
districts,  lixix.  143,  144.  hours  of 
work  most  irregular,  144.  deplorable 
consequences  to  health,  as  well  as  to 
moral  character,  which  ensue  from 
this  irregularity,  145. 

LacedKraon(36°54'N.,22*44'E.),heredi- 
tary  transmission  of  trades  in,  Uii.  130. 


Lacedsemonians  and  Athenians— criti- 
cism on  the  comparison  between  them, 
by  Mr  Mitchell,  Ixi.  332-335. 

Lacerda  (Francisco  Jose  de),  high  esti- 
mation he  had  of  the  civilization  of  the 
tribes  on  the  coast  of  eastern  Africa, 
Ixi.  349,  350.  quoted  as  to  the  com- 
mercial spirit  of  the  M^i^. 

Lactantius  (L.  C.  F.,  4th  century),  his 
speculations  as  to  the  Millcfhniimi,  Ivi. 
231. 

Leti,  or  barbarian  settlers — ^their  duty — 
meaning  of  the  term,  bv  DuBo6,lv.  329. 

Lafarge  ^Madame),  trial  of—law  of  cri- 
minal jurisprudence  in  France  mobt 
imperfect,  Ixxv.  359-362.  procedure  at 
her  trial,  as  contrasted  with  a  criminal 
trial  in  England,  362-364.  the  acte 
iTaceusatiany  or  indictment,  an  extim- 
ordinary  document,  364.  marriage  of 
Madame  Lafarge,  as  stated  in  the 
indictment,  367-369.  language  used 
to  the  jury  by  the  Avocat-Gen^ral,  as 
if,  before  conviction,  the  prisoner  was 
guilty,  369-373.  by  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, two  felonies  cannot  be  proved 
under  one  indictment,  873.  examma- 
tion  of  the  prisoner  by  the  presiding 
iudge,  374.  the  prisoner's  account  of 
her  marriage,  375.  irrelevant  evidence 
led  on  the  trial  regarding  the  death  of 
her  husband,  M.  lafarge,  377-389. 
anal^is  of  the  evidence  proves  that 
Denis,  the  derk  of  M.  La£u^,  was 
the  murderer,  389-392.  £d  the 
chemical  experiments  made  on  the 
body  prove  whether  poison  had  been 
given  during  life  or  not  ?  394-396. 

— —  Passage  quoted  from  her  trial, 
to  show  the  wrong  i>rinciple  pursued 
in  France  of  examining  the  prisoner 
from  the  bench,  Ixxviii.  148,  14d. 
extract  from  her  memoirs,  to  prove 
her  refined  sensibility  and  her  ten- 
dency to  the  tender  passion,  152, 153. 
extract,  prt^essing  her  profound  ig- 
norance of  the  nature  of  the  marriage 
tie,  153, 154. 

La  Fayette  (Gilbert  Mottier  de,  1757- 
1834),  and  the  French  Revolution  of 
1830,  by  B.  Sarrans,  Ivi.  481.  La 
Fayette  disavows  all  knowledge  of 
the  sources  from  whence  the  book 
has  been  derived,  483.  his  generous 
devotion  to   the  cause  of  freedom, 

483.  compared  with  Miyor  Cart- 
wright  more  as  a  patriot  and  phi- 
lanthropist than  as  a  politician,  483» 

484.  does  not  consider  sufficiently 
the  effects  of  misgovemment  by  the 
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few  and  by  tlie  many,  484,  485.  his 
memorable  defence  of  constitutional 
monarchy  against  the  Jacobins,  485. 
his  courage  in  1830,  and  his  epigram 
on  presenting  Louis-Philippe  to  the 
people  **  as  the  best  of  republics,"  f6. 
his  triumphal  progress  throughout  the 
United  States  in  1824,  ib. 

La  Force  (Due  de),  memoirs  of,  Ixxx. 
104.    See  Force, 

Lagrange  (Joseph  Louis  de,  1736-1813), 
on  the  mean  motion  and  mean  distance 
of  a  planet's  orbit,  Iv.  15. 

Laing  (Samuel),  his  journal  of  a  resi- 
dence in  Norway,  Irr.  39.  See  Nor- 
way. 

Travels  in  Sweden,  Ixix.  349- 

364.     See  Sweden, 

Laird    and    Oldfield's   expedition    into 

,     Africa,  Ixvi.  326.     See  Africa. 

Lake  (Captain),  his  rescue  of  Richard 
and  John  Lander  at  Basstown,  on  the 
river  Nun,  in  Africa,  Iv.  413.  believed 
to  have  been  made  to  "  walk  the 
nlank"  by  pirates,  414. 

Lakes — districts  in  Asia-Minor  where 
they  formerly  covered  large  tracts  of 
land,  Ixxvii.  459,  460. 

Lalande  (Joseph  Jerome  le  Francaise 
de,  1732-1807),  assisted  Clairaut  in 
determining  the  comet  of  1682 — ^his- 
tory  of,  bd.  98-101.    See  ComeU. 

Lamartine  (Alphonse  de),  ''Jocclyn," 
by,  Ixiv.  453.  character  of  his  writ- 
ings, 453-457.  protests  against  his 
"  Episode"  being  considered  as  an  at- 
tack on  religion,  or  against  the  celi- 
bacy of  the  priests,  458.  plot  of  the 
poem,  with  extracts  and  translations, 
460-469. 

tarab  (Charles,  1775-1834),  "Letters 
off  with  a  Sketch  of  his  Life,''  by 
Thomas  Noon  Talfourd,  Ixvi.  1.  cha- 
racteristic qualities  of  good  letter- 
writing,  and  its  influence  in  after- 
times  in  the  true  depiction  of  cha- 
racter, 1-8.  his  extraction,  and  sketch 
of  his  life,  8.  lived  with  his  sister,  ib. 
fiimilaritv  between  his  essays  and 
letters,  %b.  describes  his  own  charac- 
ter in  a  letter  to  Southey,  9-11.  p|re- 
dUection  for  the  scenes  around  him, 
11.  quizzing  letter  of,  to  Manning, 
]  2, 1 3.  unfit  for  the  realities  of  life,  14. 
attadmient  to  plays,  15, 16.  affection 
forhissister,  17.  and  friends,  (6.  letter 
to  Wordsworth,  explaining  the  history 
of  hisown  mind,  18.  his  burlesque  in- 
Tentions  and  puns,  19.  ironical  letter 
to  Coleridge,  20.     his  attachment  to 


London,  21.  effect  produced  on  his 
mind  by  mountain  scenery,  22.  com- 
parison between  him  and  Cowper,  ib. 
defence  of  himself,  and  Hunt  and 
Hazlitt,  in  a  letter  to  Southey,  24. 
his  religious  opinions,  25.  his  hatred 
of  business,  27.  tormented  nith  too 
much  leisure,  28.  given  to  indulgence 
in  liquor,  29-31.  letter  from  Cole- 
ridge to  Cottle  on  the  former's  habit 
of  taking  opium,  32^34.  character  of 
Mr  Justice  Talfourd's  life  of,  35. 

Lamb  (Sir  Frederick),  his  decided  con- 
duct in  withholding  British  money 
from  Don  Miguel,  hv.  419.  his  im- 
heeded  representations  to  Lord  Dud- 
ley as  to  the  usurping  conduct  of  Dom 
Miguel,  420. 

Lamistas — an  Indian  tribe  in  South 
America— active  character  of  the 
people,  Ixiii.  412. 

Lamp  (Safety),  discovery  of,  by  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy,  Ixiii.  121, 122. 

Lancaster  (Josepli,  1778-1838),  estab- 
lishment of  schools  under  his  name, 
Iviii.  11. 

Lancaster  (Dr),  appointed  Joseph  Addi- 
son to  a  scholarship  in  Magdalene 
College,  Oxford,  Ixxviii.  196. 

Lancaster  (John  of  Gaunt,  or  Ghent, 
Duke  of,  1340-1399},  his  friendship 
for  John  Wvdiffe — his  support  of  him 
when  tried  for  heresy,  Ivi.  236,  237. 

Lancashire  (County  oJ,  53*  53'  N.,  2* 
37'  W.),  law  of  population  in  the  dif- 
ferent nundreds  of^  li.  309. 

Concurrent  causes  by  which  it 

has  advanced,  Iv.  108, 109. 

Progress  of  the  population  o!^ 


and  the  causes  which  have  led  to  this 
result,  Ixi.  468,  459. 

Lancelot  (Claude,  1615-1695),  his  por- 
traiture of  the  virtues  and  accompush- 
ments  of  St  Cyran,  Ixxiii.  321,  322. 
his  literary  labours,  322. 

Land — ^increased  value  of,  by  railways 
passing  through  it,  Ix.  96-98,  and 
102.     See  Hallways. 

Law  which  r^ulates  the  admin- 
istration of,  in  ScoUand,  Ix.  129,  130. 

Number  of  acres  enclosed  and 


subdivided  by  acts  of  Parliament  from 
1760  to  1832,  bdi.  326,  327. 

On  the  tenures  of^  as  held  by 


the  Crown,  liL  154-157. 

Occupancy  of^  and  the  theory 


by  which  its  rent  is  regidated,  liv.  84. 
^e  Rent. 

Defective  information  possessed 


in  Britain  regarding  the  extent  of  its 
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cultivation,  and  of  the  value  of  its 
produce,  Ixi.  168, 169. 
Land — subdivision  of,  in  England,  greater 
than  is  supposed,  Ivii.  149. 

in    Norway,   equally    divided 

among  all  the  children,  Ixv.  60. 

Land-tax  of  India — mode  of  its  collection 
— condition  of  the  Ryots,  liv.  87,  88. 

Identical  with  rent,  bcx.     397- 

403,  cmd  412-414.  its  insufficiency 
has  occasioned  monopolies  and  taxes, 
421,  422. 

(Wheat)  diminished  by  the  great 


increase  of  houses  and  railways,  Ixxx. 
89.  the  nmnber  of  uncultivated  acres 
reclaimable  for  wheat  culture  very 
small,  90.  number  of  enclosure  bills, 
with  their  acreage,  which  have  passed 
since  1810,  ib. 

Landed,  or  Real,  property — ^laws  relating 
to,  in  England  and  Scotland,  li.  128, 
129,  and  159.  See  Property ^  and 
Registry, 

Property — divided    among    a 

greater  number  of  proprietors  than  is 
generally  supposed — average  income 
derived  from,  Ivii.  147, 148. 

of  England— not  so  much  in  the 


hands  of  the  peers  as  formerly,  Ix.  31. 
Influence  which  the  freedom  or 


retaining  of,  has  on  the  prosperity  of 
a  country,  IxiiL  212-216. 

in  India — tenure  of,  and  attach- 


ment of  the  natives  to  the  soil,  liii. 
472-476. 

Lander  (Richard,  1804-1834,  and  John), 
their  "  Journal  of  an  Expedition  to 
Explore  the  Course  and  Terminage  of 
the  Niger,"  Iv.  397.  accompanied 
Captain  Clapperton  on  his  last  expe- 
dition, ib.  oner  theur  services  to  go- 
vernment, and  parsimonious  payment 
they  received,  398.  character  of  the 
journal,  398,  399.     See  Niger. 

(Richard),  his  expedition  up  the 

river  Quorra,  in  Africa,  Ixvi.  333. 
death  of,  352.     See  Africa. 

His  account  of  the  industrial  and 


commercial  spirit  of  the  people  of  the 

island  of  Zogozhie,  on  the  Niger,  Ixxii. 

467,  468. 
Landlords,  and  master  manufacturers  of 

Britain — a  greater  amount  of  wealth 

is  possessed  by  the  latter  than  by  the 

former,  Ivii.  148-150. 
■  and  tenant  in  Ireland^law  re- 

kting  to,  Ivii.  269,  260. 

The  rents  of  their  farms  will  be 


increased  by  a  change  in  the  com 
laws,  Iviii.  302,  303. 


Landscape  painting — ^better  depicted  in 
water  than  in  oil  colours,  lix.  59- 
those  in  oil  colours  of  Reubens,  Te- 
niers,  Hobbima,  and  Cuyp,  charac- 
terised, ih.  those  of  Lee  most  natural 
in  expressing  the  mid-day  tint  of  Eng- 
lish scenery,  60. 

Landseer  (Edwin),  remarks  on  his  paint- 
ings, Ixvii.  397. 

Landseer  (Thomas),  his  etchings  in 
natural  nistory  praised,  note^  liii. 
345. 

Lane  (Mr),  his  account  of  the  pur- 
chase of  Hogarth's  pictures  of  "  Mar- 
riage a-la-Mode,"  lix.  70,  71. 

Lane  (Edward  William),  his  account  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  mo- 
dem Egyptians,  Ixv.  146.  character 
of  the  publication,  147-149.  See 
Egypt. 

Lang  (Henrich,  b.  1764),  "Life  and 
Times  in  Germanv,"  by,  Ixxviii.  327- 
363.  character  of  the  work,  363, 364. 
See  Oemiany, 

Lan^e  (Charles  Von,  d.  1573),  scholar- 
ship of,  liii.  188. 

Language — that  used  in  the  **  Qift  of 
Tongues,''  is  it  a  true  or  an  alleged 
one?  liii.  276-278. 

Considered  as  the  medium  of 

expression,  and  of  translating  ideas 
from  one  language  to  another,  Ivii. 
110-113. 

Origin  of  those  of  Europe  from 


the  gradual  degradation  of  the  Latin 

tongue,  Ixii.  400-403. 

Parallel    drawn  between    the 


fortunes  of,  and  the  architecture  of 
imperial  Rome,  Ixix.  84,  85. 

(Common),  of  the  people  studied 

1?         1  /• «  A     .        \  1  _         «    T» 


by  Redi,  before  he  wrote  his  "  Bacco 
in  Toscana,"  Ixxix.  456.  the  same 
steps  taken  by  Alfieri,  in  Tuscany, 
456.  impossibility  of  extirpating  a 
people's  language  by  coercive  mea- 
sures, 465. 

The  translation  of  a  poetical. 


into  another  considered.  Hi.  246-251. 
affinitv  of  the  German  and  English 
to  each  other,  251,  252. 

Translations  from  a,  inferior  to 


the  original,  Iviii.  32. 

of  the  Hand — case  instanced  by 

John  Bulwer,  in  his  "  Chirologia, 
Ixi.  413. 

Influences  which  add  to  its  va- 


riety and  compass,  Ixx.   221.     See 
Bosworth. 

that  of  the  Gipsies,  and  their 


attachment  to  it,  Ixxiv.  47. 
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Languages — origin  and  affinities  of,  U. 
529,  inquiries  into,  have  been  conduct- 
ed in  an  unphilosophical  spirit,  530, 
531 .  views  held  in  favour  of  the  Celtic 
and  Gothic,  531.  theories  propounded 
by  Dr  Murray,  Professor  Adelung, 
and  M.  Klaproth,  531-533.  First,  Its 
origin  and  formation — the  constitu- 
tion of  man  considered,  in  regard  to 
his  power  of  uttering  and  combining 
sounds,  534-536.  the  existence  and 
prevalence  of  a  primitive  language 
authoritatively  asserted  by  Moses, 
536,  537.  Sir  William  Jones'  doc- 
trine refuted,  537,  538.  no  affinity 
between  the  Sanscrit,  Arabic,  and 
Tartar  languages,  538,  539.  impos- 
sibility of  a  primitive  tongue  being 
derived  from  the  Scythians,  639, 540. 
examination  of  Dr  Murray's  theory 
that  all  languages  proceeded  from 
nine  monosyllables,  540-544.  Dr 
Adam  Smith's  philosophical  view  of 
its  formation,  544.  Second.  Its  charac- 
teristics and  affinities — original  struc- 
ture and  grammar  of  the  Sanscrit 
language,  545-549.  analogy  between 
the  Sanscrit  and  Greek,  550, 551.  Pro- 
fessor Dugald  Stewart's  opinion  that 
Sanscrit  was  formed  by  the  Brahmins, 
partly  from  the  Greek  and  partly 
from  their  own  language,  552-554. 
observations  on  this  hypothesis  in  re- 
gard to  Alexander  the  Great's  power 
or  dominions  in  India,  554,  555.  on 
the  supposed  influence  of  the  Greek 
settlement  in  Bactriana,  555,  556. 
on  the  instrumentality  of  the  Brah- 
mins,  556,  557.  on  the  belief  that 
Sanscrit  was  only  spoken  by  the 
Brahmins,  while  it  exists  in  the  po- 
pular dialects  of  India,  557,  558. 
number  of  Sanscrit  words  in  the* 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  559.  on 
the  high  degree  of  civilisation  India 
had  earlv  arrived  at,  560.  names  of 
cities,  nvers,  men,  &c.,  in  the  Greek 
language,  of  an  entirely  Sanscrit  origin, 
561.  affinities  existing  between  the 
Sanscrit,  Greek,  Latin,  and  German 
languages,  must  have  been  derived 
from  a  common  source,  562.  Colo- 
nel Kennedy's  theory  as  to  the  origi- 
nal race  which  peopled  the  earth, 
563,  564. 

• (Ancient),  high  attainments 

which  ladies  in  the  sixteenth  century 
possessed  of — ^reasons  for,  Ixv.  10, 11. 
more  instruction  to  be  derived  from 
the  modem  languages,  11. 


Langue  d'Oc — the  country  of  the^ 
noticed,  Ixxii.  232. 

Langue  d'Oc  and  Langue  d'Oil — pro- 
vinces of  France  in  which  they  are 
the  dialect  or  patois,  Ixxix.  466,  467. 

Languedoc  (44*  0'  N.,  4*  0'  E.),  charac- 
ter of  its  mhabitants,  Ixix.  72. 

Lansdowne  (Henry  Petty  Fitzmainicey 
Marquis  of,  b.  1780),  speech  on  educa- 
tion, Ixx.  149-156.    See  Education, 

Bentham^s  letter  of  apology  to, 

Ixxviii.  485,  486. 

Remarks  on  the  occupation  of 


the  Tahiti  Islands  by  France,  Ixxix. 
50. 

Laplace  (Pierre  Simon,  1749-1827),  his 
idea  examined  that  all  planets  are 
formed  from  nebulous  matter,  li.  99, 
100.  leaves  the  motion  of  comets 
unexplained,  100.  his  methods  of 
analysis  in  the  ^  Mechanique  Celeste" 
for  tne  computation  of  tlie  planetary 
perturbations  examined,  by  M«  Plana, 
106-109. 

Ilis  argument  as  to  light,  in  re- 
lation to  the  stability  of  the  earth, 
liv.  150. 

Influence  which  the  publication 


of  his  ''  Mecanique  Celeste"  had  on 
physical  astronomy,  Iv.  2,  3.  on  the 
mean  motions  and  mean  distances  of 
a  planet's  orbit,  15. 

His  anxiety  to  prove  that  the 


theological  writings  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton were  written  after  his  intellect 
had  received  a  shock,  Ivi.  8. 

Observations  on  his  "  Theory  of 


the  Moon,"  Iviii.  448,  449 

His  *<  Precb  de  THistoire  de 


1' Astronomic" — character  o^lxvi.  113. 
On  the  stability  of  the  solar 


system,  Iviii.  note^  453. 

Theory  of  the  Cosmogony  of. 


Ixvii.  276-278,  and  297-302, 

Larch4ree — account  of  the,  Ixix.  404. 
its  use  in  shipbuilding,  405. 

Larcher  (Peter  Henry,  1726-1812), 
Baron  Cuvier  on  the  style  of  his  writ- 
ings, note^  Ixxix.  4. 

Lar£ier  (Dionysius,  LL.D.),  remarks 
he  and  Mr  Field  made  at  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  held  at 
Bristol  in  1836,  on  the  practicability 
of  steam  narigation  to  America,  Ixv, 
1 1 9, 1 20.  See  Atlantic  Steam  Navi- 
gation. 

His    Cabinet    Cyclopedia— . 

History  of  Poland,  Iv.  220.  iU  strong 
leaning  towards  Riusiay  220.  See 
Poland, 
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Lathbury  (Rev.  Thomas),  his  "  History 
of  the  English  Episcopacy  "  Ixiv.  93. 
full  of  exaggerated  claims  and  misre- 
presentations, ib,  English  church  is 
human  in  her  origin,  94.  is  therefore 
a  fair  subject  for  debate  and  rational 
modification,  94,  95.  her  reformation 
commenced  under  the  very  worst 
auspices,  96-100.  attempts  to  prove 
that  she  was  less  inimical  to  religious 
freedom  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.  than  her  opponents,  100-102.  tries 
to  substantiate  this  assertion  from  the 
writings  of  both  parties,  193.  ad- 
verts to  the  act  of  imiformity,  104. 
bestows  an  imprudent  libel  upon  dis- 
senters, 104, 105. 

♦Latimer  (Hugh,  Bishop,  1470-1655), 
extract  n'om  his  honuly  against  the 
bribery  of  judges,  Ixv.  66-58. 

Latin  Language — on  the  source  from 
which  it  was  derived,  li.  647.  number 
of  Sanscrit  words  in,  559. 

The  means  by  which  men  of  edu- 
cation carried  on  intercourse  in  the  14th 
century,  bdv.  64-74,  copies  of  their  let- 
ters eagerly  sought  after  as  models,  74. 
Study  ofi  in  the  16th  century, 


necessary  as  the  means  by  which  in- 
formation on  any  subject  could  be 
prociured,  Ixv.  10, 11. 

Its  value  in  giving  duplicate 


words  to  add  variety  and  compass  to 
the  English  language,  Ixx.  237-239. 

Latin  tongue  —  origin  of  the  Italian 
language  from  the,lxii.  400-402.  and 
of  the  European  languages  from  the 
same  source,  403. 

Latin  and  Greek  languages — connection 
between,  explained,  if  the  Pelasgians 
were  the  true  ancestors  of  the  Greek 
family,  Ixii.  86,  87. 

Latitude — ^mode  of  ascertaining  it,  Ixix. 
142. 

Latouche  (M.),  revolting  indecency  of 
his  play,  "  La  Reine  d*Elspagne,"  Ivii. 
337,  338. 

Laud  (William,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, b.  1573,  beheaded  1646),  his  ap- 
Eearance,  and  contemptible  character, 
V.  521.  his  superstition,  522.  his 
inclination  to  Romanism,  535. 

His  courage,  and  effect  of  his 

policy  on  the  English  church,  Ixx. 
184. 

Lauder  (Sir  Thomas  Dick,  Bart.,  1784- 
1848),  assistance  he  gave  Mr  James 
^  Wilson  in  his  "  Voyage  round  Scot- 
land and  its  Isles,"  Ixxvii.  173. 

Lauvillard  (C.  L.),  his  observations  on 


Baron  Cuvier  as  a  naturalist,  Ixii. 

265.     See  Cuvier. 
Law — Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  on  its 

strength  and  majesty,  bd.  143. 
Meaning    of,    as    defined    bj 

Locke,  Ixxvii.  304-306.     See  Law  of 

Nations. 

Necessity  of  a  classical  educa- 


tion for  those  studying,  Ixiv.    108- 
110. 

As  to  libels  against  Christianity, 


Iviii.  387.     See  Religion, 

Law-Book — observations  on  the  prac- 
tice of  young  lawyers  writing  a,  box. 
7-9. 

Law  of  Nations — Henry  Wheaton's 
history  of  the  progress  of  the,  Ixxvii. 
303-304.  Locke's  definition  of  the 
word  "law,"  304-306.  elements  of, 
306.  difference  between  morality  of 
nations  and  individuals,  306-310. 
rules  of  international  law  or  conduct, 
310-312.  marked  distinction  between 
international  morality  and  interna- 
tional law,  312-314.  causes  which 
have  retarded  the  progress  of  moral 
science,  314.  meaning  of  the  word 
"  Jus,''  as  applied  to  this  subject,  314- 
320.  uncertainty  of  the  sources  from 
which  these  laws  are  derived,  320- 
322.  not  allowed  either  by  Greeks 
or  Romans,;;  322.  treaty  between 
Prussia  and  the  United  States,  323. 
influence  of  the  opinions  of  the  earlier 
jurists  on  those  of  later  writers,  323. 
325.  conduct  of  Britain  in  r^ard  to 
international  law,  325.  progress  of, 
from  the  peace  of  Westphalia  to  the 
congress  of  Vienna,  325.  views  of  Mr 
Wheaton,  325, 326.  international  law 
of  Europe  compared  with  the  views 
held  by  Grotius,  326-328.  forcible 
intervention  to  preserve  the  balance 
of  power,  329-334.  Russia's  justifica- 
tion of  the  partition  of  Poland,  334- 
335.  influence  of  sovereigns  in  the 
quarrels  between  kingdoms  and  states, 
336-338.  instanced  in  the  Belgian 
revolution  of  1789,  337-344.  settle- 
ment of  Belgium  as  an  independent 
kingdom,  344, 346.  erection  of  Greece 
into  a  kingdom,  345,  346.  interven- 
tion of  the  King  of  Prussia  with  the 
United  Provinces  in  1787,  346-348. 
convention  of  Pilnitz  in  favour  of  the 
King  of  France,  348.  conduct  of  the 
French  convention  towards  England 
in  1792-1793,  349-353.  interference 
of  France  and  other  powers  against 
the  people  of  Spain,  353-356.     with 
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Naples,  Sicily,  and  Piedmont,  3GS, 
36e.  treatj  of  the  Holj  Alliance, 
356.  congress  of  Abc-la-ChapeUe, 
ZB7..  rcsolutiotur  of  the  Hoi  J  Alliance, 
367,  358.  protested  agiunst  b;  Bri- 
tain, 358.  constitutional  government 
crushed  in  Italj,  358,  359,  conduct 
of  the  Hol^  Alliance  and  France  to- 
wardi  SpBui,  35&-3S4.  doctrines  now 
prevalent  in  Europe  as  to  the  right  of 
any  country  inteifering  between  the 
aovereiga  and  his  subjects,  364-366. 
right  M  conftflcatiof  debts,  S67.  ate 
the  Diagca  of  war  sennbty  softened  ? 
366-360.  rigbt  of  maritime  search — 
negotiadotis  for  the  suppreswoa  of  the 
slave-trade,  369-373. 

Lav  of  Scotland  and  England,  li.  114. 
See  England,  and  SeoUand. 

"  Law  of  Shipping,"  by  Abbot,  noticed, 
Ldx. 15. 

Law  reforms  in  the  English  law  by 
the  refonned  Parliament,  IriiL  208- 
210. 

Law  reform — Lord  Brongbam's  motion 
upon,  in  1828,  li.  478.  commissioneis 
appointed — one  upon  Judicial  pro- 
ceedings, the  other  upon  the  law  of 
real  pn^erty,  478.  Lord  Brougham's 
measmw  for  establishing  courts  of 
local  jurisdiction,  478.  evils  arising 
frnmtneptesentstateofthelaw — con. 
dition  of  society  when  these  laws  were 
established,  compared  with  its  present 
sUte,  470-482.  difflcultiea  attendant 
on  the  reform  of  such  a  system,  482- 

485.  remedial  measures  introduced 
by  Lord  Brougham,  486.  ahatract  of 
the  bill  as  relating  to  district  courts, 

486,  487.  regarding  actions,  487, 
488.  plaints,  488.  l^ades,  48K, 
480.  general  jurisdiction  by  con- 
sent, 489.  arbitration,  i6.  reconcile- 
ment, ib.  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
mchameasnre,  490,  401.  specimen 
extracted  to  show  the  manner  in 
which  it  will  work,  491,  492.  im- 
provement in  the  law  of  arbitrement 
of  great  importance,  402-494.  inati- 
Ivtion  of  courts  of  recondlement 
h^hly  necenary,  404,  495.  advan- 
tage of  small  debt  courts,  406. 

Laws — ought  to  vary  acctn-ding  to  cii^ 


-  Di^rence  of  oinnion  beti 
Plato  and  Bacon  in  respect  to  the 
form  in  which  they  ought  to  be  drawn 
up,  Ixv.  TO,  80. 
Lawrence  (Major),  kindness  of,  towards 
Robert,  Lord  Clive,  when  the  Utter 


was  only  a  clerk 
his  regsfd  for,  ai 
Clive,  312,  313. 
tlement  in  his  fa^ 
Lawrence  (Sir  Thou 
life  and  corrcsp< 
Williams,  liv.  46 
by  seebg  the  stril 
ezhtbitianof  hispi 
Institution  in  183 
est  efforts  necessa 

high  position  in  vl 

Sainter  is  placed, '. 
isplay  of  genius, ' 
account  of  his  ear 
er,  reciter,  and  dr 
early  portraits, 
London,  and  lus 
Joahna  Reynolds 
pared  with  Reyn 
teristics  of  his 
and  of  his  draw 
maiks  on  the  gi 
with  his  portrai 
more  perfect  in 
prices  he  recdvc 
pictures,  and  h 
painted,  471, 472, 
traits  of  the  all 
leading  politicians 

472,  473.  hit  d« 
to  Tivoli  with  the 

473,  474.  elccte< 
the  Rojal  Acadc 
476.  circumstai 
painting  of  the  p« 
of  Mr  Oalmady,  4 
character,  and 
479. 

Lawyers — their  em( 
of  England  only 
own  profits,  IJ.  48i 
in  rcusting  ttU 
485. 

• Profesnom 

ing  a  discretion 
denied  the  help 
28. 

Emment — I 

Hardly  an  i 

ing  an  autobic^ 
admirable  profes 
they  posess  for  1 
view  of  human 
professional  rules 
those  on  the  con 
with  their  clients 

Laynea  (lago),  clc 
Jeeuita,  Ixzv.  343 
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inflnence  he  had  on  the  prosperity  of 
that  holy  hody,  344-347. 

Leach  (Sir  John),  character  of,  Ixvii. 
39-41. 

League  (Catholic), in  France — ^formation 
of  the,  bdii.  23.  object  of,  24,  25. 
what  composed  of,  25.  troubles  and 
disturbances  that  arose  from,  25,  26. 
Henry  III.  assumes  the. title  of  its 
leader,  26.  wars  which  ensued  be- 
tween the  parties  until  liberty  of  con- 
science was  granted*  26,  27.  See 
France. 

in  France — conduct  of  the  Due 

de  La  Force,  Ixxx.  112-134.      See 
Force  (Due  de  te),  and  France. 

Leake  (Colonel  W.  M.),  his  works  on 
Greece-— models  of  their  kind,  Ixxv. 
492. 

Leases  of  land  in  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome,  similar  to  that  granted  in 
Britain  at  the  present  time,  liv.  89. 

■  Advantages  which  ensue  to  the 
agriculture  of  a  country  by  granting 
them,  and  to  both  landlord  and  tenant, 
lix.  392.    See  England. 

in  Ireland — decrease  of,  in  con- 


sequence of  the  heavy  duty  imposed 
by  the  Irish  Stamp  act,  bbdx.  251, 
252. 

in  Scotland — admirable  working 


of,  as  regulated  by  law,  IL  130. 

Leather— duty  on,  should  be  entirely 
repealed,  li.  214. 

Le  Bas  (Charles  Webb),  the  «  Life  of 
Wiclif,"  by,  Ivi.  221.  character  of, 
227.     divmity  and  logic  of,  227,  228. 

Lebanon — the  cedar  of^  Ixix.  405. 

Lebon — his  crimes  during  the  Irish  Re- 
volution, budx.  314,  315. 

Lechand  (Glacier  de),  velocity  of  the 
sides  and  centre  of,  Ixxx.  145. 

Le  Clerc  (Jean,  1657-1736),  his  views 
on  perception,  lii.  192, 193. 

on  the  greater  number  of  modes 

and  relations  subsisting  in  philosophy 
than  in  mathematics,  Ixii.  438,  439. 

Lectures — ^utility  of  a  course  of,  as  a 
means  of  instruction  to  the  hearers, 
and  an  incentive  to  the  literary  labours 
of  the  lecturer,  li.  362-364. 

Lee  (Mrs  R.),  her  "  Memoirs  of  Baron 
Cuvier,"  bdi.  265.  extract  from,  on 
Cuvier's  uncontrollable  grief  on  the 
death  of  his  daughter,  274.  See 
Cuvier. 

Lee  (Rev.  Samuel,  D.D.),  his  « Ser- 
mons on  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures"— on  the  "  Rationalism  of  Ger- 
many"— and  on  **  Prophecy,"  liv.  238. 


is  not  familiar  with  the  writings  of 
Bertholdts,  253.  misrepresents  the 
views  of  Dr  Gesenius  on  Isaiah,  254. 
his  ignorance  of  Ckrman,  255. 

His  remarks  on  the  celebrated 


sermon  of  Rev.  Dr  Pusey,  Ixxx.  309, 
and  note^  341. 

Lees  (F.  R.),  remarks  on  the  style  and 
faithful  colouring  of  his  hmdscapes, 
lix.  60. 

Legacy  Duties — objections  to  which 
they  are  open,  Ivii.  168. 

Legh  (Mr),  on  the  distribution  of  the 
crocodiles  in  Egypt,  note,  Ixxx.  432. 

Legislation — its  proper  duty  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  man,  except  as  a 
member  of  society,  liv.  205. 

Difference  of  the  systems  laid 

down  in  regard  to,   by  Plato  and 
Bacon,  Ixviii.  79. 

Legislating  of  Great  Britain — measures 
brought  in  by,  for  the  relief  of  the 
working  classes,  more  of  an  isolated 
character  than  belonging  to  broad 
general  principles,  buox.  149.  evils 
which  attend  this  mode  of  reform, 
150,  151. 

Lehmann  (Jean  Gottlieb,  d.  1767)),  first 
established  the  science  of  geology,  lii.44. 

Lehrs  (K.),  his  treatise  <<  De  Anstarchi 
studiis  Homericis,"  praised  as  bring- 
ing out  the  life  and  labours  of  that 
celebrated  personage,  IxxviL  54. 

Leibnitz  (Gottfried  Wilhelm,  Baron  de, 
1646-1714),  on  the  doctrine  of  ideas, 
and  their  perception,  lii.  194.  is  that 
of  the  lower  Platonists,  note^  195. 

Controversy  with  Newton  as  to 

the  priority  of  the  discovery  of  the 
doctrine  of  fluxions  and  differential 
calculus,  Ivi.  22.  earlier  intercourse 
between  the  two,  23.  Newton's  be- 
lief that  Leibnitz  was  an  independent 
discoverer,  23,  24.  first  public  pla- 
giarism of,  24.  review  by,  of  New- 
ton's "  Quadrature  of  Curves,"  in  the 
"  Leipzig  Acts,"  24, 25.  his  letter  to 
the  Abb6  Conti,  note^  25,  26.  con- 
troversy  with  Keill,  26, 27.  his  after- 
conduct  marked  by  much  heat  and 
intemperance,  27,  28. 

Remarks  on,  as  an  early  mathe- 


matician, Ixii.  432.  evil  influence  of  his 
mathematics  on  his  philosophy,  443. 

Leicester  (Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of,  1631- 
1588),  accused  of  havmg  used  poison 
to  remove  those  who  obstructed  his 
views,  Ixxx.  222.  death  of,  by  poison, 
222. 

Leigh  (P.   B.),  on  the  Game  I^aws, 
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with  notes  and  practical  directions, 
liv.  277.    See  Game  Laws. 

Lely  (Sir  Peter,  or  Peter  Vander  Faes, 
1617-1680),  monotony  of  his  works, 
Ix.  140. 

Lemaistre  (J.  G.),  "  How  will  it 
Work  ?  or,  the  Prohahle  Effects  of 
the  '  Act  to  Amend  the  Representa- 
tion of  the  People,'"  by,  Ivi.  245. 
See  Re/arm  Bill  (Act  f). 

Le  Maitre  (Antoine),  learning  and 
eloquence  of,  as  a  lawyer,  Ixxiii. 
324.  influence  which  the  religious 
views  of  St  Cyran  had  on  him,  325. 
joined  the  Jansenists,  and  retired  to 
Port-Royal,  325, 826. 

Lemlum  (Marshes  of,  31*  46' N.,  44*  55' 
E.),on  the  obstruction  of,  to  the  navi- 
gation of  the  river  Euphrates,  fwte,  Ix. 
462. 

Lennox  (Lady  Sarah),  attachment  of 
George  III.  to,  Ixxx.  653. 

Lens  (Polygonal),  discovered  by  Sir 
David  Brewster,  Ivii.  183.  superior- 
ity of,  over  the  ordinary  reflectors, 
184.  comparative  powers  of,  and 
those  of  reflectors,  187. 

inutility  of,  for  lighthouses,  when 

cutout  of  a  solid  piece  of  glass,  Ixi.  241. 

Lenses  (Revolving),  for  illuminating 
lighthouses,  as  proposed  by  Sir  David 
Brewster,  Ixi.  233. 

(of  Flint  Glass),  discovery  of,  by 

a  Swiss  peasant,  note,  Ixvi.  123.    See 
Quinand. 

Leo  (John,  sumamed  Africafius,  d.  1 530), 
his  knowledge  of  the  river  Niger,!  V.  420. 

Led  IX.,  Pope  (1002-1054),  grounds  on 
which  he  accepted  the  apostolic  office, 
and  influence  this  had  on  after  elec- 
tions, Ixii.  161,  162. 

Leon,  or  Managua  (Lake,  11*  SO'  N., 
85'  80'  W.),  considered  as  a  means  of 
communication  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans,  Ixxix.  59. 

Leonard — His  voyage  to  Western  Africa, 
bdii.  373.  extracts  to  show  the  diffi- 
culty of  suppressing  the  slave  trade, 
378.     See  Slave  Trade. 

LeonineVerses — as  the  romance  lan^age 
was  designated— general  use  of,  Ixii  .407 . 

Leopold  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany  (1747- 
1792),  proceedings  at  the  election  of, 
held  at  Frankfurt,  Ixxviii.  343-347. 

Leopold  (Prince),  offered  the  throne  of 
Belgium  in  1 83 1 ,  Ivi.  435.  acceptance 
of,  and  elected,  437.   character  of,  ib. 

Lepaute  (Madame),  assistance  which 
she  gave  Clairaut  and  Lalande  in 
determining  the  appearance  of  the 


comet  of  1682,  bd.  99,  100.      See 
Comets. 

Leslie  (Sir  John,  1766-1832),  on  the  in- 
utility of  mathematics  in  metaphysics, 
Ixii.  416. 

His  dissertation,  prefixed  to  the 

"  Encycloptedia  Britannica" — charac- 
ter of,  Ixvi.  111. 

Leslie  (General  Sir  Alexander— errone- 
ously "  David"  in  the  Review — after- 
wards Earl  of  Leven,  d.  1661),  his 
military  science  questioned  by  Sir 
James  Turner,  li.  45,  44. 

His  repulse  by  Charles  I.  caused 

him  to  join  the  Scottish  Estates,  Iviii. 
418,  419. 

Leslie  (Charles  Robert),  remarks  on  his 
paintings,  Ixvii.  397. 

Lesley  (Charles,  Irish  nonjuror,  1650- 
1721),  his  slanderous  condemnation 
of  Archbishop  Tillotson,  Ixiii.  237. 

Lessing  (Gotthold  Ephraim,  1729- 
1781 ),  influence  which  his  writing  had 
on  German  prose,  bdii.  455.  his  cri- 
ticisms have  more  of  a  destructive 
than  a  constructive  character,  456. 
his  poetry  a  work  of  logical  skill  rather 
than  of  imagination,  ib.  his  manage- 
ment of  the  Iambic  verse,  457. 

**  Letter  to  the  representatives  of  Scot- 
land in  Parliament,  respecting  the  state 
of  our  law,  and  the  jurisdiction  and 
duties  of  the  Court  of  Session,"  by  a 
Scottish  barrister,  li.  114.  See  Scot- 
land. 

Letter-writing — criteria  of,  Ixvi.  1-6. 

Letters — ^first  regulation  for  the  convey- 
ance oi,  in  Great  Britain,  in  1635,  Iviu. 
404. 

Familiar — Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh on  the  true  tone  of,  Ixii.  229. 
on  the  reign  of  William  III., 


Ixxiv.  128-169.     See  William  III. 

Letronne  (John  Anthony,  b.  1787),  his 
learned  observations  on  the  obelisk 
discovered  by  Mr  Banks  in  the  island 
of  Philse,  and  influence  these  had  on 
the  study  of  hieroglyphics,  Ivii.  465. 

Leucadian  promontory — ^famed  as  bein^ 
the  place  from  whence  Sappho  and 
others  leaped  from,  for  unreqmted  love, 
Iv.  191, 192. 

Leuchtenberg  (Due  de),  objections  to 
his  being  appointed  to  the  throne  of 
Belgium,  in  1831,  Ivi.  431,  432. 

Leuk  (46-  18'  N.,  7'  39'  E.),  descrip- 
tion of  the  baths  of,  Ixxiii.  47,  48. 

Leuthem  (battle  of),  in  1757,  at  which 
Frederick   the  Great    de' 
Austrians,  Ixxv.  269,  270. 
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Lewis,  or  Snake,  river  (43*  60'  N^  U5* 
30'  W.),  basin  which  it  drains,  Ixxviii. 
184, 185. 

Lewis  (George  ComewaU),  an  examina- 
tion of  some  passages  in  Archbishop 
Whatd/s  «  Elemente  of  Logic,"  Ivii. 
194. 

The  «  Romance  Language,"  an 

essay  on  the  origin  and  forpiation  o^ 
by,  udi.  397.  the  subject  new  to  the 
writers  of  this  country,  although  not 
to  continental  critics,  ib,  his  views 
coincide  with  those  of  M.  Schlegel, 
398.  analysis  of  M.  Raynouard's 
theory— of  M.  Maffie's,  399.  gradual 
degradation  of  the  Roman  tongue  into 
the  Italian  language,  400-402.  ob- 
jections  to  Raynouiurd's  theory,  402, 
403.  modem  European  hinguages 
formed  from  the  Latin,  403.  origin 
of  the  "Romance  Lang;uage,"  404-406. 
dialects  that  prevailed  in  France  under 
that  title,  406.  observations  on  the 
general  use  of  rhymical  language 
m  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  406- 
408. 

Lewis  (Rev.  John,  1676-1746),  the  «  His- 
tory of  the  Life  and  Sufferings  of  the 
Reverend  and  Learned  John  Widiffe," 
by,  Ivi.  222.  his  description  of  the  trial 
of  Widiffe,  for  heresy,  236,  237. 

Life  of  Bishop  Reynold  Pecock, 

by,  Iri.  222. 

Lewis  (Matthew  Gregory,  1775-1818), 
his  •*  Journal  of  a  West  India  Proprie- 
tor," lix.  73.  character  of  his  writ- 
ings, 74-76.  extracts  from  his  jour> 
niQ  diescribing  his  outward  voyage,  76. 
description  of  a  storm,  76,  77.  an- 
noyances of  a  calm,  77.  intellectiml 
occupations  of  the  crew,  78.  account 
of  negro  life  on  his  estates,  79-82. 
his  successful  substitute  for  the  lash, 
82-84.  account  of  the  cruelty  prac- 
tised by  a  proprietor  on  his  incurably 
sick  negroes,  85, 86.  specimen  of  AJr 
Lewis'  poetiy,  86.  what  has  become 
of  his  correspondence  ?  ib. 

Leyden  (Dr  John,  1775-1811),  know- 
ledge be  possessed,  li.  400. 

Leaden  (Jonn  o(  king  of  the  Anabap- 
tists of  Munster,  executed  1536), 
his  character,  doctrines,  and  the  in- 
fluence he  had  on  the  progress  of  the 
Reformation,  Ixviii.  306. 

Leyden  (62"  9'  30"  N.,  4'  29^  13"  E.), 
the  museum  of  Egyptian  antiquities 
at,  the  most  valuable  in  Europe,  liii. 
370.  what  it  consists  of,  i&.  See 
Reuvms, 


Leyden— university  of,  lix.  206.  su- 
perintended by  ciurators  chosen  by 
the  nobles  and  the  states,  207.  owes 
its  existence  to  Janus  Douza,  209. 
Joseph  Scaliger  placed  at  the  head  of, 
210.  succc^cd  by  Salmasius,  ib, 
raised  the  school  to  undisputed  pre- 
eminence, 210,  211.  cause  of  its  de- 
dine,  211. 

Lezardiere  TMademoiselle  de  la),  notice 
of  her  ^  Tneorie  des  Lois  Politiques  de 
la  Monarchic  Francaise,"  Ixxiii.  95-97. 

Liability — scheme  of,  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  regarding  the  mutual  obl^^- 
tion  of  kindred,  Iv.  320.  surety  of 
the  lord  of  the  township,  and  of  the 
hundred,  320,  321. 

Libel  Haw  of),  object  of,  li.  131.  law  of 
England,  132.    of  Scotland,  ib, 

Libelfr— law  as  to,  against  Cluristianity, 
Iviii.  387.     See  Rdigion. 

Liber  ( Antonius)^  his  influence  at  a  das- 
sical  scholar,  liii.  184. 

Liberia  (6*  15'  N.,  10*  36'  30^'  W.), 
American  Colonization  Sodety  of 
— beneficial  effects  which  may  result 
from  it,  Ivii.  24. 

American  colony  of— remariw 

on  the  success  o^  Ixri.  335,  336. 

Report  of  Messrs  Ingersool  and 


Gurley  on  the  state  of,  noU^  Ixxii. 
458,  459. 
Liberal  measures  and  opinions — ^progress 
of,  in  1842,  contrasted  with  the  re- 
forms of  former  years,  IxxvL  243, 244. 
outcry  raised  by  the  Tory  jparty  against 
the  measures  of  the  Whigs,  244-246. 
Tory  party,  on  their  advent  to  power, 
promise  measures  of  the  ^eatest  im- 
portance to  the  well-bemg  of  the 
country,  246,  247.  leading  causes 
which  produced  the  Torjr  minority 
in  1842,  247-250.  openmg  of  the 
session,  250.  corn-law  and  agri- 
cultural questions,  250-255.  com- 
mercial tariff  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  256, 
256.  financial  measures  of  Ped's 
government,  256-262.  progress  of 
education,  263-266.  outcry  against 
the  poor-laws— alliance  between  Char- 
tists and  Tory-Radicals,  267.  sufferings 
of  the  working  classes,  268, 269.  minor 
measures  of  the  Whig  and  Tory 
governments,  269,  270.  defence  of 
the  "  Quarterly  Review  "  in  favour  of 
liberal  measures,  270,  271.  foreign 
policy  with  India,  271,  272.  inex- 
plicable policy  of  Lord  Ellenborough 
m  India,  272.  settlement  of  the  North 
American  boundary,  272,  273. 
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Libertines — eaaij  mode  in  which  the 
British  public  pass  over  their  offence, 
liii.  547,  548. 

Liberty  and  independence — ^remarks  of 
Sir  James  Macldntosh  on,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  wars  in  South  America, 
bdi.  237. 

Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  li.  526. 
notice  of  the  fiEurmer's  series,  526-528. 

Its  importance  compared  with 

other  libraries  of  the  day,  lii.  228- 
230. 

Life  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in, 


noticed  as  a  verbatim  translation,  Ivi. 
7,  8. 

Libraries  in  Milan — ^number  of  volumes 
in  the  Brera  and  Ambrosian  libraries, 
Ixxv.  461. 

Libri  (M.),  his  **  Histoire  des  Sciences 
Mathematiques  en  Italic  "  contains  a 
valuable  account  of  Galileo,  Ixxx. 
166.  is  of  the  belief  that  Galileo  was 
tortured  at  his  trial  before  the  Inqui- 
sition at  Rome,  177.  this  examined, 
177, 178. 

Lichtenberg — ^his  instructive  case  of  the 
value  of  a  lightning  conductor,  Ixxx. 
458,  459. 

Lichtenstein  (Professor),  his  travels 
among  the  frontier  Caffres,  Iviii.  364, 

Lieber  (Francis),  his  "  Manuel  of  Poli- 
tical Ethics,"  Ixxiii.  55.  SeePoliUcal 
Ethicst  and  StaU, 

Life  —  compared  to  the  course  of  a 
elacier,  by  Professor  J.  D.  Forbes, 
Llxx.  162, 163. 

and  its  eiyovments  naturally 

desired  bv  all  men,  Ixix.  236. 

Evils  and  comforts  attached  to 


— and  how  regulated,  liii.  84. 

Extension  of,  in  consequence  of 


the  increase  of  manufftcturing  indus- 
try, Ixxvii.  199,200. 

Assurance — considered  as  the 


means  by  which  a  settled  income 
should  be  assessed  for  an  income-tax, 
IviL  155-168. 

and  writings  of  Addison,  IxxviiL 


193.     See  Addimm, 

and  times  of  Richard  Baxter, 


Ixx.  181.    See  Baxter, 

of  Richard  Bentley,  D.D.,  &c, 


with  an  account  of  his  writings,  and 
anecdotes  of  many  disting^nished  cha- 
racters during  the  period  m  which  he 
flourished,  by  James  Henry  Monk, 
D.D.,  Dean  of  Peterborough,  li.  321. 
See  BentUi/,  and  Monk, 

of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke, 


Life  and  writings  of  Dr  Currie,  Iv.  108. 

See  Currie, 
and  works  of  Baron  Cuvier,  Ixii. 

265.    See  Cuvier, 

and  observations  of  Flamsteed 


— Newton  and  Halley,  bdi.  369.   See 
Flamsteed. 

and  writings  of  Thomas  Fuller, 


Ixxiv.  328.    Seei^^. 

of  Admiral  Lord  Keppel,  Ixxvi.* 


61.    See  Keppd, 

and   aaventures  of  Maceroni, 


bdx.  188.    See  Maceroni. 

Writings,  and  character  of  Mal- 


thus,  Ixiv.  469.    Stet  MaUhm, 

and  correspondence  of  Migor- 


General  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  by  the 
Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig,  li.  247.  character 
oi^  249.    See  Munro, 

of  a  travelling  physician,  Ixxviii. 


47-67.    SeePhifsiciany'TravelliM, 
and  services  of  Sir  Stamford 


Raffles,  li.  396.    See  Rajflea, 

of  WilHam  Roscoe,  Iviii.  65. 


See  Roeooe, 

and  genius  of  Rubens,  Ixxii.  320. 


See  Ruben$, 

of  Schiller,  Ixxiu.   151.    See 


SchiUer, 

and   correspondence    of    Sir 


James  Edward  Smith,  Ivii.  39.     See 
StnitK, 

and  works  of  Thomas  Telford* 


brx.  1.    See  Td/ord, 

and   writmgs  of  Sir  William 


Temple,  Ixviii.  113.    See  Temple, 
and  discoveries  of  James  Watt, 


Ixx.  466.     See  WaU, 

of  William  Wilberforce*  IxviL 


142.    See  WUberforee, 

Light — phenomena  of,  attributable  to 
the  theory  of  undulations,  IviiL  437, 
438.  remarks  of  Professor  Whewell 
on  a  luminiferous  ether,  438,  439. 

Discoveries  of  M.  Plateau  of 

Brussels  on  the  accidental  colours  at, 
lix.  160-163.  on  the  undulatory 
theory  of,  163.  on  the  double  refrac- 
tion and  polarization  of,  164-166. 

Action  atf  on  coloured  bodies. 


Ixvil  461. 


IxxvL  313.    is  positive  on  vegetable 
colours,  339. 

Latent — discovered  by  Professor 


Moeer  to  exist,  while  experimenting 
in  photogenic  drawing,  ixxvi.  342, 
343. 

Polarization  of,  Ixvi.  141.  imdu- 


latory  theory  of,  143. 

Theorv  and  nature  of,  IxxiL 

99.    See  Coloun. 
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Light — ^undulatory  theory  of,  Ixvi.  143, 
and  Ixvii.  306. 

Light  of  Nature  (by  Abraham  Tncker), 
ODe  of  the  most  attractive  books  in 
the  English  language,  Ixxi.  242. 

Lightfoot  (Rev.  John,  b.  1735),  Herba- 
rium of,  purchased  by  Geoi^e  III.,  and 
arranged  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  Ivii.  57. 

Lighthouse  system — catise  of  the  failure 
of  the  British,  Ivii.  170-173.  great 
scientific  progress  which  France  has 
made  in  the  management  of  her  light- 
houses, 174.  See  British  Lighthouse 
System, 

Lighthouses — ^parliamentary  report  on, 
hd.  221.  number  of,  held  by  private 
individuals,  222,  223.  under  the 
management  of  three  bodies,  223. 
abstract  of  the  number  of  public 
lighthouses,  with  the  net  surplus  they 
yield,  224.  want  of  professional  know- 
ledge displayed  in  those  who  have 
charge  of  them,  225, 226 .  injustice  and 
hardship  of  the  taxes  levied,  226, 227. 
the  royal  navy  exempted,  228.  list 
and  amount  of  the  charities  and  pen- 
sions kept  up  by  the  Trinity-House, 
228,  229.  extract  from  the  report, 
reprobating  the  management  of  the 
Irish  board,  229, 230.  the  committee 
recommend  the  abolition  of  the  Scotch 
and  Irish  boards,  and  placing  them 
under  one  board,  230.  the  reviewer 
combats  Lieutenant  Drummond's 
opinion  as  to  the  composition  of  the 
board,  231,  232.  committee  propose 
that  a  tonnage  duty  be  levied  once  in 
every  six  months  or  a  year,  232.  no 
satisfactory  information  has  been  laid 
before  the  committee  regarding  the 
scientific  branches  of,  ib.  evidence 
relative  to  the  comparative  merits  of 
hammered  reflectors  and  lenses.  233- 
236.  results  of  experiments  to  deter- 
mine the  comparative  brilliancy  of  the 
reflector  light  and  the  lens-light,  by  M. 
L.  Fresnel,  236-238.  evidence  as  to  the 
value  of  occasional  lights,  238-240.  of 
distinguishing  lights,  240,  241.  inu- 
tility of  a  lens  similar  to  the  polyzonal 
lens,  cut  out  of  a  solid  piece  of  glass,  24 1 . 
Mr  Alan  Stevenson's  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Review,  regarding  his 
evidence  before  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  on  Lighthouses,  526-531. 

of  France,  Ivii.  174.  constitu- 
tion of  the  board  of  management, 
174,  175.  apply  the  discoveries  of 
Sir  David  Brewster  on  polyzonal  lens, 
183. 


Lightning — picturesque  description  of 
Ughtning  and  thunder,  Ixxx.  446, 447. 
opinion  of  the  ancients  regarding,  449- 
452.  preserved  their  buildings  from 
the  effect  of,  452,  453.  preserva- 
tion of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem 
from,  and  note,  453,  454.  and  of 
the  central  tower  of  the  cathedral 
of  Geneva,  note,  ib.  discovery  of 
Franklin  in,  455-456.  introduc- 
tion of  lightning  conductors  for 
the  protection  of  public  buildings, 
456.  repeated  destruction  of  St 
Bride's  chiu'ch  in  London,  before  the 
erection  of  a  conducting  rod,  457. 
of  St  Mark's,  at  Venice,  ib.  of  the 
cathedral  tower  at  Sienna,  458.  of 
the  royal  palace  of  Turin,  ib.  effect 
of,  on  the  spires  of  Hennin — ^Lietard, 
and  Rouvroi,  ib.  instructive  case  re- 
lated by  Ingenhouss,  458,  459.  value 
of  conductors  to  powder  magazines 
exemplified,  459.  influence  of  high 
and  low  situations  in  preserving  ob- 
jects, 459, 460.  introduction  of  thun- 
der  rods  into  the  royal  navy,  460. 
neglected,  and  destruction  of  vessels 
which  ensued,  460,  461.  use  of,  by 
foreign  powers,  461,  462.  observa- 
tions of  William,  Lord  Napier,  on  the 
imperfect  state  of  ships'  conductors, 
462,  463.  similar  views  held  by  G. 
J.  Singer,  note,  463,  464.  proposal 
of  Sir  William  Snow  Harris  to  the 
British  Admiralty  to  make  the  masts 
lightning  conductors,  464.  effect  of, 
on  that  portion  of  the  navy  fitted  ac- 
cordingly, ib.  reports  of  various  com- 
missions in  favour  of  Sir  'William's 
system,  465-467.  phenomena  of  that 
condition  of  the  atmospheric  air  and 
earth's  surface  which  leads  to  thunder 
and  lightning,  467,  468.  nature  of 
thunder-storms,  468-471.  best  method 
of  protecting  buildings  and  vessels, 
471-473. 

Ligurians — notice  of  the,  Ixix.  65. 

LiDy  (William,  the  astrologer,  1602- 
1681),  his  prophetic  pamphlet  before 
the  great  fire  of  London,  Ixxx.  211. 
summoned  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 211,  212. 

Lime  tree  —  account  of  the,  Ixix. 
391. 

Limerick  (52*  40'  N.,  8*  36'  W.),  job- 
bing which  existed  in  1761  in  the 
roanas^ement  of  the  corporate  frmds 
of,  Iviii.  106. 

Limestone  (mountain),  described,  lii.  58. 
animal's  remains  found  in,  63. 
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Limestone  (primary),  composition  of,  and 
position  in  which  it  is  found,  lii.  57, 
68. 
Lindsay,  or  Lyndsay  (Sir  David,  of  the 
Mount,  Lyon-King-at-Arms,  b.  1490, 
d.  about  1557),  his  opinion  as  to  the 
date  of  the  consummation  of  all  things, 
Ivi.  230. 
Line  of  battle  mode  of  fighting  at  sea, 

Ixix.  155. 
Liners  (Packet-ships),  their  admirable 
construction  for  comfort  and  speed  in 
sailing — ^average  time  of  their  outward 
and     homeward    passages    between 
America  and  Britam,  Ixv.  1 36. 
Lingard  (Rev  Dr  John),  his  "  History  of 
England,"  liii.  1.    short  sketch  of  the 
historians  who  have  preceded  him, 
1-17.     (See    England.)     style    and 
merits  of,  18.    partiality  he  displayed 
in  favour  of  the  Cathohcs  to  the  end 
of  the  Tudor  dynasty,  18-20.    impar- 
tiality which  distinguishes  his  *'  His- 
tory of  the  Reigns  of  the  Four  Stu- 
arts in  England,''  21.     his  account 
of  CromweU's  expulsion  of  the  Par- 
liament,   in    1653,     quoUd,     22-25. 
grounds  on  which  Cromwell  was  in- 
clined to  give  toleration  to  the  Catho- 
lics, 25,  26.     on  the  punishment  of 
incest  and  fornication  with  death,  by 
the  ordinance  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
in  1051,  26.      facts  connected  with 
the  execution  of  Don  Pantaleon  Sa, 
26,  27.    sketch  of  the  rebellion  of  the 
Vaudois,  in  the  17th  century,  27-29. 
is  of  opinion  that  Cromwell's  authority 
was  never  on  a  less  precarious  footing 
than  at  his  death,  m  1658,  29,  30. 
thinks    that   General   Monk    enter- 
tained  the  design  of  restoring  Charles 
II.  to  the    throne   long    before   he 
left  Scotland,  30.     manner  in  which 
the     Lords    took    their     seats     in 
the     Convention     Parliament,      i&. 
change  which  took  place  in  1664  as 
to  the  direct  taxation  of  the  clergy, 
of  their  becoming  freemen,  and  of 
their  convocations,  30-33.     descrip- 
tion of  the  battle  between  the  English 
and  Dutch  fleets,  in  1665, 33.  graphic 
description  of  the  plague  in  London, 
in  1666,  34-37.     error  in  regard  to 
Lord  Rous's  divorce  bill,  in  1670,  37, 
38.      secret  treaty  of  1670  for  the 
war  against  Holland,  38.     the  Popish 
plot,  38.  39.    dissolution  of  the  Ox- 
ford Parliament,  quoted^  39.     remarks 
on  his    "History  of  the  Reigns    of 
Charles  H.  and  James  II.,"  39-41. 


inaccuracy  in  relation  to  Monmouth's 
invasion,  41.  fairlv  proves  that  the 
English  Catholics  did  not  encourage 
James  II.  to  reinstate  their  church  m 
the  ascendancy,  42. 

Lingard  (Dr  John),  on  the  influence 
which  the  translation  of  the  Bible  by 
Wycliffe  had  on  the  spirit  of  inquiry, 
Ivi.  239,  240. 

His  opinion  of  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance, Ixviii.  140. 

Linmean  Society — institution  of,  by  Sir 
James  Edward  Smith,  in  1788 — 
utility  of,  Ivii.  BQ^  57.  incorporated 
by  royal  charter,  63. 

Linnsus  (Charles,  or  Carl  von  LinnI, 
1707-1778),  purchase  of  the  complete 
collection  and  library  of^  by  Sir  James 
Edward  Smith,  Ivii.  49-51.  contents 
of,  5 1 .    endeavoured  to  be  intercepted 

.  by  the  Swedish  government,  52.  sen- 
sation it  caused  among  European 
naturalists,  53. 

Lisbon  (38*  43'  N.,  9'  9'  W,),  suburbs 
of,  occupied  by  the  English  under  the 
command  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  and 
Admiral  Norris,  in  1589,  Ixxx.  403. 

Lisieux  (49*  9'  N.,  0'  14'  E.),  cathedral 
of,  in  Normandy — ^pure  Gothic  style 
of,  Ixix.  90,  91. 

List  (Dr  Frederick)  on  the  principles  of 
the  German  Customs'  Union,  Ixxv. 
515.  origin  and  objects  of,  515-519. 
false  principles  inculcated  in  his  work, 
519.  analysis  of,  519-524.  his  sys- 
tem of  international  trade  expounded, 
524-527.  interference  of  a  govern- 
ment with  the  affairs  of  its  subjects  ii 
inexpedient,  527.  recommends  hia 
protective  system  to  the  continental 
nations  of  Eiurope  and  America,  528- 
531.  recommends  these  nations  to 
manufacture  for  themselves,  531. 
arguments  by  which  he  maintains  his 
theory,  532.  advocates  the  protection 
of  manufactures,  and  condemns  the 
protection  of  agriculture,  533-536. 
ms  theory  of  pnxluctive  powers,  536« 
539.  asserts  that  by  continental 
Europe  adopting  the  protective  sys* 
tem,  their  manufactures  and  trade 
would  be  extended,  539-542.  (allacy 
in  holding  that,  if  freedom  of  trade 
were  universal  and  perfect,  England 
would  monopolise  the  commerce  of 
the  world,  542-547.  misrepresenta- 
tions  of  the  commercial  policy  of  Eng- 
land,  547-556. 

His  <"  Das  Zollverein8bktt,Redi. 

gist  Von,"  Ixxix.  105.     wprthless  r 
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sound  exposition  of  political  economy, 

107, 108. 
Lister  (Thomas  Henrr),  his  novel  of 

"  Arlington"  noticed,  Ivi.  146.     his 

mind  acute,  observant,  and  just,  149. 

character  of  his  writings,  159. 
Hb  ^  Life  and  Amninistration  of 

Lord  Clarendon" — review  of,  Ixviii. 

460.     See  Clarendon, 

His  answer  to  the  Qaarterly 


Beviewylnsi.  104-125.  See  C^orwuiofi. 
Valuable  tables  he  issued 


re- 


warding  education,  early  marriages, 
&c.,  when  he  was  registrar-general 
for  England,  Ixxx.  79. 

Lister  (w),  his  observations  on  the  local 
rotatory  circulation  in  polypiferous 
zoophytes,  Ix.  176-177. 

Literature — effect  which  the  terms 
*<  genre  dassique"  and  **  genre  roman- 
tique"  had  on,  U.  241.  repudiated 
by  Victor  Hugo  in  the  preface  to 
his  «  Odes"— extract  from,  241,  242. 
and  by  M.  Casimir  Delavigne,  242. 

Tendency  it  has  to  enlighten  the 

people,  lii.  387. 

Taxes  on,  liii.  427.    most  op- 


pressive and  unjust,  427, 428.  average 
expense  of  bnnging  out  a  volume, 
429,  430.  average  number  of  books 
which  pay  their  expenses,  431,  432. 
effect  of  these  taxes  on  authors,  432. 
if  it  is  to  be  taxed  publishers  should 
be  under  the  surveillance  of  the  ex- 
(oXf  433.  injustice  of  publishers  and 
authors  being  compelled  to  give  eleven 
copies  of  their  books  to  public  libraries, 
435.  duties  on  newspapers  oppres- 
sive—proposed reduction  by  govern- 
ment, 436,  437. 

Unhealthy  condition  to  which 


it  has  sunk,  liv.  368-370. 

(British)  would  have   greater 


effect  if  it  displayed  more  of  moral 
feeling  and  sentiment,  Ivii.  476. 

Classical — ^revival  of,  by  Qer- 


man  scholars,  liii.  181. 

General  diffusion  of,  Ixxi.  260. 

of  England — ^M.  Chateaubriand's 

essay  on  the,  bdv.  506-536.  See 
Chateaubriand^  and  English  Litera- 
ture, 

of  Europe — Mr  Hallam  on  the, 


Ixxii.  194.    See  Hallam, 
of  France— recent  novelists — 

review  ot   Ivii.    330.     See   French 

Literature, 
Literary  characters  of  the  14th  centunr 

were  generally  men  conversant  with 

the  business  of  life,  Ixiv.  64,  65. 


Literary  men,  in  former  times,  for  want 
of  wealth,  were  apt  to  become  the 
parasites  and  slaves  of  the  great,  li. 
195.  instanced  in  Horace,  Statius, 
Ariosto,  and  Tasso,  t6.  greater  inde- 
pendence of  writers  in  the  present 
day,  196. 

Patronage  paid    to    them   in 

the  reigns  of  William  HI.,  Anne, 
and  George  I.,  liv.  21,  22.  degraded 
state  of,  when  Johnson  went  to  Lon- 
don, in  1737,  23.  temptations  and 
afflictions  attached  to  the  life  of  most 
of  them  at  that  time,  23,  24.  fate 
(fortunate)  of  a  few  authors  at  that 
time,  24,  25.  those  authors  Johnson 
admired,  and  those  he  condemned, 
32. 

Characterised  by  those  feelings 


which  lead  to  the  unsocial,  lix.  440. 
this  arises  in  consequence  of  a  moody 
and  absurd  concentration  in  self,  441. 
abuse  of  egotism  and  love  of  soHtude 
are  both  dangerous  and  unworthy, 
442.  utility  of  solitude  to,  443.  be- 
come more  social  as  the  political  con- 
stitution of  a  country  becomes  more 
popular,  445. 

Political  importance  they  rose 


to  after  the  revolution  of  1688  in 
Britain,  Ixxviii.  203.  and  after  that 
of  1830  in  France,  t6. 

Literary  merit — ^liberal  patronage  paid 
to  authors  in  the  reigns  of  William, 
of  Anne,  and  George  I.,  liv.  21,  22. 

Litigants — their  engrossing  idea  of  the 
importance  of  their  own  cause,  box. 
19. 

Liverpool  (Robert  Banks  Jenkinson, 
Earl  of,  1770-1828),  considered  as  to 
his  abilities,  and  influence  as  a  states- 
man, bdx.  33-39.  members  of  his 
government,  and  policy  they  pursued, 
37. 

— Answer  to  the  London  petition 

in  favour  of  free  trade,  Ixxviii.  6. 

Liverpool  (53*  24'  N.,  2*  69^  W.),  in- 
crease of  its  population  much  greater 
than  that  of  its  house  accommc^ation, 
Ixxx.  80. 

and    Manchester   railway — its 

construction,  Ivi.  99.  description  of 
the  early  locomotives  used  on,  123, 
124.  trial  of  Mr  Stephenson's  en- 
gines, 125.  injurious  consequences 
arising  from  his  engines  being  taken 
as  the  model  for  the  construction  of 
others,  126,  127.  consumption  of 
fiiel  on,  127.  experiments  to  test  the 
capability  of  the  early  engines,  128. 
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traffic  upon,  and  profits,  129.  the 
conduct  of  the  directors  of,  cemmred 
in  not  employing  the  local  population, 
130,  131.  their  monopoly  of  the 
carrying  trade,  131.  conduct  of  the 
engineers  employed  by  Mr  Stephen- 
son, 132, 133. 

Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway — 
answer  of  the  directors  of^  to  the 
article  on  "Inland  Transport,"  IriL 
69.  misrepresent  the  statements, 
69-72.  the  enp^eers  virtuaUy  ex- 
eluded  competition  by  the  directors, 
as  shown  by  their  own  evidence,  72. 
Mr  Earle's  letter  on  the  favouritism 
shown  by  the  engineer,  73-76.  over- 
loading  of  the  safety-valve  of  one  of 
Stephenson  it  Co.'s  engines  to  give 
it  an  undue  advantage  over  one  of 
Mr  Bury's,  76-78.  great  success  of 
the  railway,  78.  receipts  of,  in  1831 
and  1832,  79.  expense  of  locomo- 
tive power  still  great,  t6.  have  ne- 
glected to  reserve  fund  for  the  tear 
and  wear  of  the  plant,  79-80. 

,  Has  added  much  to  the  value  of  the 
land  through  which  it  passes,  Ix.  102. 
formidable  expense  entailed  on  the 
company  in  crossing  Chat  Moss,  103. 
scheme  for  another  railway,  patron, 
iaed  by  men  who  objected  to  the  ori- 
ginal passing  through  their  grounds, 
103,  104.  savings  made  by  Man- 
chester houses  in  agencies  alone,  106. 
comparison  of  price  of  carriage  and 
numoer  of  passengers  conveyed  by 
coaches  and  railway,  f6.  great  expense 
attending  it,  for  want  of  proper  know- 
ledge of  the  construction  of  the  loco- 
motive power,  of  the  railroad,  and  of 
the  best  kind  of  raik,  115-1 18. 

Liverpool  docks  enlightened  applica- 
tion of  the  corporation  funds  to  their 
creation,  Iv.  109. 

Lives  of  Whitefield  and  Frunde--Oxfbrd 
Catholicism,  IxviL  500.  See  FruMde^ 
and  Whk^M, 

ofWycliffe,lvi.221.  See  JVvdiffe. 

Liviima  river,  in  Eastern  Africa  (11*  0' 
8.,  38*  0"  E.),  its  breadth,  course  o^ 
cataracts,  and  kind  of  country  it 
passes  through,  bd.  347,  348. 

Livius  (B.C.  59,  A.D.  17),  assumed  by 
Niebuhr  as  utterly  unworthy  of  credit, 
H.  364.  writings  a  model  of  art  to 
Uie  student  of  rhetoric,  393. 

Inelegant  idiom  of  the  Po  de- 
tected m  his  st^le  by  Pollio,lxxviii.  206. 
On  bnnging    down  lightning. 


fmoUd,  noUt  Ixxx.  450, 451. 


Llovd's — absurd  method  of  arranging 
ships  into  three  classes  at,  Ix.  343, 
844. 

Lloyd  (Mr),  his  lines  for  crossing  the 
isthmus  of  Darien,  dther  by  canal  or 
railwav,  Ixxix.  67. 

Loans  demanded  by  proclamation  of 
the  Privy  Council  of  Charles  I.,  and 
the  astringency  with  which  they  were 
enforced,  Iviii.  410. 

Lobster — interesting  account  of  the 
periodical  casting  of  thdr  riiells,  Ix. 
154-156. 

Local  courts — ^IhII  for  the  reform  o( 
Iviii.  213. 

Locke  (John,  1632- 1704),  on  the  doc- 
trine  of  percention,  lu.  189.  am- 
biguous in  the  language  he  uses,  189. 
his  examination  of  Bialebrancfae'i 
opinion,  190. 

On  poetry  and  gaming,  fide^  lit 

233. 

1  His  advice  to  William  IH.  to 

have  the  universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  regulated,  liv.  490,  and 
noUi  491. 

Reasons  of  his  expulsion  fix>m 


Christ's  Church,  Iv.  33. 

M.  Cousin's  views  of  his  philoso- 


phical opinions,  lix.  868.  errors  fallen 
mto  by  continental  critics  on,  369. 
Locke*s  definition  of  the  i^  of  space 
and  solidity  recondleable  with  the 
doctrine  of  Kant,  370,  371.  evidence 
on  which  M.  Conshi  has  charged 
him  with  coofoimding  thesi)  S7I9 
372. 

His  classification  of  the  word 


**  kw,"  Ixxvii.  304^  305. 
Lockhart  (John   Gibson)  his  transla- 
tions of  Spanish  ballads  notieed*  lii. 
327. 

His  ancient   Spanish  ballads, 

IxxiL  385.    See  SpcmiBh  BaUad$. 

Locomotives — their  structure  described, 
Ivi.  121-124. 

Locust  tree — account  of  the^  box. 
393. 

Lofa  (Capel),  **  The  Whigs,  their  Pro- 
spects and  Policy,"  by,  Ixii.  185.  See 
Lord»i  and  Parliamtnt. 

Logic — its  limits  and  abuses  consider- 
ed, liv.  355. 

Recent   publications  on,  Ivii. 

194.  study  of^  neglected  in  Britain, 
•6.  Scotland  deficient  in  logical 
teachers,  195.  Oxford  the  only 
British  seminary  where  it  is  taught, 
ih.  cause  of  its  decline  there,  196. 
text-books  used  at  Oxfc^  formeriy 
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the  Organon  of  Aristotle,  Compen- 
diums  of  Sanderson,  and  now  the 
Compendium  of  Aldrich,  197,  198. 
publication  of  Archbishop  Whatel/s 
"  Elements  of  Logic,"  1 99.  publica- 
tions in  answer  to  Whatel/s  "  Ele- 
ments of  Logic" — Bentham,  Lewis, 
Hinds,  Huyshe,  and  others,  199,  200. 
recent  writers  have  not  brought  for- 
ward any  new  additions  to  the  science, 
but  are  deficient  in  even  the  necessary 
complement  of  information,  200,  201. 
review  of  Archbishop  Whately's  book, 
201-234.  (See  Whateli/.)  Rev. 
R.  Dickson  (now  Bishop)  Hampden's 
Aristotelian  philosophy  —  has  not 
clearly  defined  induction,  234-238. 
and  mathematics — contrasted  as 


the  best  studies  for  strengthening  the 
intellectual  powers,  Ixii.  412,  413, 
and  433,  434.    See  Mathematics. 

Logic — considered  as  a  philosophical 
study,  Ixx.  376-379. 

Loi  sur  Finstruction  publique,  Iviii.  1. 
See  Education, 

Lombardy  (Austrian  kingdom  of,  45''  47.^ 
N.,  11*  8'  E.),  notices  of  the,  Ixxii. 
171. 

— —  Tour  in,  by  John  Barrow,  Ixxv. 
453.     See  Barrow. 

London  (61-  31'  N.,  0*  7'  W.),  charges 
made  on  a  London  chaldron  of  coal, 
shipped  from  Newcastle  or  ports  near 
it,  to  the  delivery  at  the  consiuner's 
cellar  in,  note,  li.  182, 183.  import  of 
coal  into,  in  the  years  1820-1824, 187. 
advantage  whicn  would  arise  to  all 
classes  in  London  from  the  reduction 
of  the  duty  on  coal,  188, 189. 

Fecundity  and  mortality  of,  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  Mr  Saddler's 
theory,  li.  305,  306.  estimated  pro- 
lificness  of  marriages  in,  at  the  dose 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  313. 

Importance  of,  in  Charles  I.'s 


reign — its  civil  and  military  orga- 
nisation, liv.  539.  the  citizens'  sup- 
port of  Hampden  and  the  House  of 
Commons  against  Charles  I.,  540, 
541. 

Multiplicity  and  perplexity  of 


the  organisation  of,lv.  112,  113.  life 
of  man  in,  contrasted  with  the  salutary 
influence  he  could  effisct  by  living  in 
the  provinces,  113-115. 

Loyalty  it  displayed  before  the 


Spanish  invasion,  Iv.  281,  282. 

Tradesmen — cause  of  the  pre- 


sent (1833)   depressed  condition  of, 
Jvii,  4^Q. 


London — ^residence  at  the  Court  of,  by 
Richard  Rush,  Esq.,  Ivii.  449.  See 
Rush. 

Wantt)f  education  in  and  about, 

Iviii.  8. 

Would  be  vastly  benefited  in  the 


quality  of  its  provisions  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  railways  through  the  adja- 
cent country,  Ix.  100, 101. 

Railways  connecting  it  with  the 


surrounding  country,  Ix.  107-114. 
Crude  and  ill-concocted  schemes 


displayed  in  its  architecture,  Ixiii.  219. 
^compared  with  the  grandeur  of  the 
buildings  of  Paris,  222,  223. 

Remarks  of  E.  F.  Waagen  on 


the  street  architecture,  the  parks  and 
monuments  of,  Ixvii.  386. 

Condition  and  hours  of  labour 


of  the  milliners  and  dressmakers  in, 
Ixxix.  145-148. 

(Bloomfield,  Bishop  of),  his  three 


sermons  on  the  Church,  IxxviL  525- 
527.  favourable  to  ceremonial  obser- 
vances, 552-553. 

Long  (Professor  Oeorge),  his  remarks 
as  to  modem  Ispahan  bein|^  the 
site  of  the  Median  Ecbatana,  liii.  319, 
320. 

Longfellow  (Henry  Wadsworth),  charac- 
teristics of  his  poetry,  Ixi.  36.  his  poem, 
«  Woods  in  Winter,"  auoted,  36,  37. 

Longinus  (Dionysius,  3d  century),  dis- 
quisition as  to  hi?  being  the  writer  of 
tne  treatise  on  *•'  Sublimity,"  liv.  59- 

67.  his  life  and  adventures  illustrate 
the  authorship,  67,  68.  *<  Elevation 
of  Style,"  the  true  name  of  the  treatise, 

68,  69. 

Longitude — ^former  great  difficulty  in 
discovering,  Ixix.  141.  now  easy,  and 
method  of  taking  described,  143. 

Loo-choo  (Isles  of,  26-  30'  N.,  127*  30" 
E.),  Captain  Beechey's  accoimt  of, 
considered,  liii.  222.  niisconoeptionB 
of  Captain  Basil  Hall  as  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  natives — their  cunning  and 
craftiness,  223,  224.  possessed  of 
arms  both  offensive  and  defensive,  224. 
also  of  coin  of  their  own,  t6.  their 
punishments  of  the  most  sanguinary 
character,  225. 

Lope  de  Vega — his  epic  lampoon  on  Sir 
F.  Drake,  Ixxx.  897.     See  Vega. 

Lord  Chamberlain  —  duties  of,  and 
powers  it  is  proposed  to  invest  him 
with,  in  the  Uoensing  of  theatres,  Ivii. 
290-292. 

Lords  (House  of),  appeal  from  the  deci^ 
sions  of  the  Scottish  Court  of  Session 
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to  tbe,  considtfed,  li.  138.  delay  and 
expense  which  attends  it,  138,  139. 
judgments  oiften  pronounced  plainly 
repugnant  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  139. 
appeals  have  a  tendency  to  lower  the 
decisions  of  the  Court  in  the  eyes  of 
the  country,  139,  140. 

Lords  (House  of),  contrasted  with  that 
of  the  Commons,  as  a  school  for  states- 
manship, Ivi.  151, 152. 

Functions  d^  as  a  court  of  judi- 
cature, and  instances  of  its  inexpedi- 
ence  as  such,  Ix.  24,  25.  expedient 
it  used  for  assisting  Lord  Eidon  ift 
deciding  appeals,  25.  duties  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  sometimes  were  done, 
injudicial  trials,  by  another  lawyer,  al- 
though not  a  member  of  the  tlouse^ 
26.  utility  o(  as  a  branch  of  the 
legislature,  26,  27.  rigid  scrutiny 
jfith  which  they  examine  public  and 
private  bills  sent  firom  the  House  of 
Commons— in  several  respects  they 
are  well  qualified,  from  their  talents 
and  acqmrements,  for  the  discharge 
of  their  legislative  functions,  27.  but 
not,  however,  so  constituted  at  pre- 
sent as  to  afford  the  best  of  legislative 
assemblies,  27.  have  defended  many 
corruptions  in  church  and  state,  28. 
services  which  in  ancient  times  they 
rendered  to  public  freedom,  ib,  under 
the  Tudors,  servants  of  the  Crown,  29. 
their  power  contrasted  with  the  powers 
pottessed  by  the  nobility  of  France, 
ib.  their  conduct  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, 29,  30.  after  the  succession  of 
(leofffe  in.,  30.  entire  change  ef- 
fected in  the  constitution  of,  at  the 
French  Revolution  of  1789,  ib.  the 
members  do  not  now  possess  the  great 
landed  property  and  the  wealth  their 
predecessors  possessed  formerly,  31 ,  32. 
painful  position  the  younger  branches 
of  the  noble  families  are  now  placed  in, 
82.  letteraddiess^totheDukeofWel- 
lington  to  revive  the  ancient  practice  of 
creating  peers  f<nr  life,  32.  necessity 
of,  32, 33.  present  state  of  the  House 
removes  the  chief  objection  to  such, 
33-36.  would  be  of  advantage  to  the 
present  race  of  hereditary  peers,  36. 
and  add  weight  and  lustre  to  the 
House,  36.  37.  hereditary  peerages 
might  still  be  created,  t6.  has  done 
great  good  to  the  cause  of  Reform,  by 
correcting  errors  in  bills  sent  up  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  235-242.  dangers 
which  may  arise  from  such  measures 
bdng  sent  op  to  them,  242-244. 


Lords  (House  of),  resolved  to  sejMurate 
themselves  from  the  rest  of  their  fel- 
low-countrymen after  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Bill,  bd.  18.  rem^es 
proposed  to  rectify  this  great  evil, 
18-20.     See  British  ConttituSum. 

• —  Their  actions  from  1832  to  1835, 

Ixii.  191.  effects  which  a  determined 
House  of  Commons  have  on  their  de- 
cisions, 1 91  -1 94.  bills  thrown  out  by 
them,  1 94-1 99.  necessity  of  a  second 
house  in  a  well-constituted  govern- 
ment, 199,  200.  how  should  a  re- 
formed House  be  composed  ?— different 
plans  considered,  200-202.  proposal 
of  a  free  conference  between  mem- 
bers of  both  Houses,  202, 203.  great 
dangers  which  may  arise  from  push- 
ing reform  too  far,  203. 

Reform  of  the  House  of  Lords, 


Inv.  242.  the  only  constitutional 
remedy  is  the  crown's  unlimited  pre- 
rogative of  creating  peers,  242,  243. 
would  such  a  course  stifle  the  voice  of 
one  of  the  three  estates  of  the  realm  ? 
243.  metamorphoses  it  has  under- 
gone, 244.  would  the  increase  of 
peers  render  it  a  cumbrous  house  for 
business  ?  t6.  peers  ought  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  landed  property  of  a  certain 
clear  income, 244, 245.  proposal  that 
the  peers  should  be  elected  like  the 
American  senate,  245.  constitution 
of  the  Roman  senate  might,  in  a  great 
degree,  be  adopted,  ib.  advapti^^  of 
this  scheme  combines  an  elective  with 
a  hereditanr  principle,  246.  variance 
with  the  House  of  ComnuMis,  246- 
249. 

* Its  fate,  as  an  independent 

house,  will  depend  entirely  on  the 
natureof  its  differences  with  the  House 
of  Commons,  Ixv.  212. 

Sketch  of,  during  Oeorge  Sel- 


wyn's  time,  Ixxx.  2. 

Bunness  done  in,  during  the 


session  of  18431844,  Ixxx.  478,  479. 
Lord's  Supper— sacrament  of^  Ixxvi.  491, 

492. 
Views  held  by  Dr  Puaej  as  to 

the  literal  sense  in  which  it  is  to  be 

parUken  o(  Ixxx.  335,  336.    fidlacy 

of  these  views,  337-341. 
Lorraine  (48*  50^  N.,  6*  8'  E.),  charao* 

ter  of  iU  inhabitants,  hix.  69,  70. 
Loudon    (John  Ckudhis;  178a-1843)ii 

on  Brituh  trees  and  shrubs^  Ixix.  384. 

nature  of  the  work — its  importance— i 

Eveljrn's^Sylva"— progTe«m  planting 

dnce  its  publication— contrast  betwefD 

T 
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L<mdon  and  Evelyn*  385.  diyision  of 
subject,  387.  table  showing  intro- 
duction of  foreign  trees,  &c.,  389-391. 
lime-tree,  391.  largest  spedmen  of 
the  lime  at  Wurtemburg,  392.  maple- 

[  tree,  i6.  furze,  t6.  locust,  or  false 
acacia— William  Cobbetf  s  opinion  of 
this  plant,  394.  plum,«6.  cherry,  395. 
pear  and  apple,  tb.  box,  ib,  elm, 
396.  willows,  397.  oak,  398.  beech, 
400.  chestnut,  401.  yew,  402.  fir,i*. 

Louis  I.  of  France  (sumamed  Le  D^- 
bonnaire,  778-840),  his  earlv  restric- 
tioB,  and  after  restoration,  of  trial  by 
ordeal,  Ixxx.  229. 

Louis  IX.  of  France  (named  Saint  Louis, 
1215-1270),  character  of,  Ixxix.  35. 
the  crusade  of,  tb, 

Louis  XI.  of  France  (1423-1483),  pa- 
tron  of  astrology,  Ixxx.  209.  acute 
in  worldly  matters,  but  often  rendered 
credulous  by  superstition,  210. 

Louis  Xni.  of  France  (sumamed  The 
*  Just,  1601-1643),  medical  treatment 
of,  under  the  Humorus  system,  Ir. 
470. 

— ^-  assassination  of  the  Marquis 
D'Ancre  bv  his  orders,  Ixxx.  123-127. 
overruns  the  provinces  of  Beam  and 
Navarre,  for  the  resumption  of  the 
churchproperty,  128,  129. 

Louis  XIV.  of  France  (1638-1715),  his 
king|s-craft,  Iv.  565.  extraordinary 
puUic  conduct  oi,  ib,  height  of,  566. 
nis  public  character,  ib.  deplorable 
state  he  left  his  kingdom  in,  566, 567. 
religious  hypocrisy  in  his  reign,  569. 

■  His  connecuon  with  Charles  of 

Spain,  by  marriage,  Ivi.  507.  agrees 
with  England  and  Holland  to  the 
«  Partition  Treaty,"  508.  breaks  it, 
and  accepts  for  his  grandson  (Philip, 
Duke  of  Aiyou)  the  crown  of  Spain, 
514.  position  he  was  in  before  the 
«  War  of  the  Succession,"  515,  516. 
on  the  death  of  James  II.  acknow. 
ledged  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  King 
of  Great  Britain,  516.  supports  his 
grandson  with  a  force  tmder  the  Duke 
of  Berwick,  521.     See  Spam, 

The  object  nearest  to  his  heart 


was  the  restoration  of  the  Pretender, 
Ixii.  33.  condition  his  kingdom  was 
m,  t6. 

Issues  a  prodamation  prohibit- 


ing all  prosecutions  for  witchcraft, 
Ixxx.  247. 
Louis  XVI.   of   France  (1754-1793), 
conduct  and  deposition  of,  Ixxix.  291, 
292. 


Louis  XVni.  of  France — ^his  restom- 
tion  compared  with  that  of  Charles 
II.  of  England,  ki.  289,  290. 

■  Anecdotes  of  the  court,   and 

character  of,  Ixxviii.  124, 125. 

Louis  Phillipe  (King  of  France,  b.  1773), 
position  of,  when  appointed  assistant 
teacher  of  a  small  Swiss  school,  Ixxv. 
456. 

— ^—  Stability  of  his  throne 


to  the  peace  of  Europe,  Ivi.  487. 

Loul6  (Marquis  of),  leader  of  the  Por- 
tuguese royalists — circumstances  at- 
tendant on  his  murder,  liv.  411. 

Louvet  (M.),  his  literary  talent  and 
generosity  in  defending  the  unfortmi- 
ate,  Ixxix.  294. 

Love — amatory  writing  of  the  Ghibel- 
line  party  charactenzed,  Ir.  536-540. 

Low  Countries,  the  (51*  SO'  N.,  6*  0'  E.), 
unparalleled  persecution  in,  by  orders 
of  PhiUp  IL  of  Spain,  Ixxvi.  456, 457. 
disturbed  by  the  controversy  between 
the  religious  sects,  of  which  Oomar 
and  Arminius  were  the  leaders,  460, 
461. 

Lowland  and  Highland  Scots — distinc- 
tive types  of,  Ixvi.  424. 

Loxia  Curvirostra,  or  Cross-bill — ^forma- 
mation  of  its  mouth  for  seizing  prey, 
Ix.  170. 

Loyd  (S.  Jones,  created  Lord  Overton 
in  1850),  his  evidence  on  the  difficulty 
which  would  be  experienced  in  ad- 
justing the  internal  transactions  of 
the  country  if  there  was  more  than 
one  bank  of  issue  in  London,  Ivi.  386, 
387.  advocates  a  regular  publication 
of  the  affairs  of  every  bank,  403. 

His  reflections  on  the  depressed 

state  of  the  money  market  in  1837, 
Ixv.  61.     See  Bank  of  England, 

Author  of  the  bill  of  1844  for 


renewing  the  Bank  of  England  char- 
ter, Ixxx.  492,  493. 

Loyola  (Ignatius  de,  1491-1556),  his 
early  lire,  and  after  career  as  the 
leader  of  the  Jesuits,  Ixxii.  239,  240. 

— ^^—  Majestic  appearance  of,  Ixxv. 
297 .  religious  enthusiasm  with  which 
he  was  seized,  298,  299.  spiritual 
visions  he  saw,  299,  300.  nature  of 
his  work,  entitled  "Spiritual  Exer-' 
dses,"  300-302.  his  pilgrima^  302. 
method  of  making  converts,  tb.  stu- 
dies he  pursued,  302,  303.  self- 
caused  tortures  he  and  his  disciples 
suffered  on  their  iouraey  to  Rome, 
304,  305.  an  admirable  judge  of 
human   character,    305.      mo<k   of 
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tralmng  bis  disciples,  305,  306.  re- 
ceired  with  great  reluctance,  from 
Pope  Paul  III.,  the  Magna  Charta  of 
the  order  of  Jesus,  330.  elected 
general  of  the  order,  ib,  scheme  of 
goTermnent  he  laid  down  and  pur- 
sued,  836-339.  his  character  con- 
trasted with  that  of  Luther,  340- 
342. 

Lvcas  (M.  Charles),  ^De  la  Reforme 
des  Prisons,  ou  de  la  Th^rie  de 
TEmprissonement,  de  ses  principes, 
de  ses  mojens,  et  de  ses  conditions 
pratiques,  par,*'  bdv.  316-358.  See 
l^ri$an  Diidplme, 

Luceres — one  of  the  classes  into  which 
the  patricians  were  divided — origin 
of,  and  their  inferiority  to  the  Ram- 
nes  and  Titles,  Iri.  287. 

Lucerne  (Lake,  46*  49'  N.,  8*  20'  E.), 
scenery  of,  described,  Ix.  132, 133. 

Lunar  Tables — ^necessity  for,  and  num- 
ber  of,  lix.  271-273. 

Lunar  Theory— considered,  Iv.  19-23. 

Luther  (Martin,  1483-1546),  bis  opi- 
ijions  on  speculative  theology,  Ix.  225- 
226.  on  practical  theology,  226.  on 
Biblical  criticism,  227,  228. 

■  First  attacks  of,  ou  the  authority 

of  the  Pope,  bdii.  12,  13. 

»—  Influence  which  the  doctrine  of 


I  predestination  had  on  his  character, 
xiv,  535. 

and   the   Reformation,  Ixriii. 


273.  life  of,  by  D'Aubign^,  275. 
character  of,  276,  277.  marriage  ot, 
to  Catherine  de  Bora — ^her  appear- 
ance  and  tendencies,  277.  his  con- 
jugal happiness,  278-281.  his  plea- 
sures, 281.  his  fondness  for  uEsop's 
fftbles,  and  a  great  joker,  282.  me- 
lancholy tendency  of  his  mind,  285. 
mental  phantasmagoria  that  haunted 
him,  285,  286.  expressed  strong 
feelings  of  his  own  unwortbiness,  287, 
288.  his  firmness,  289.  his  venera- 
tion and  jud^ent  continually  at  war, 
291, 292.  his  reproof  to  Henry  VIII., 
292.  the  briefs  of  Pope  Adrian  and 
the  buUs  of  Pope  Clement,  293.  con- 
troversial passage  between  Luther 
and  Carlostadt,  295,  296.  argument 
of  the  "Variations,"  297.  glaring 
inconsistencies  in  the  religious  ofu- 
nions  of  the  Reformers,  297-299. 
doctrine  of  consubstantiation,  299. 
revolt  of  the  peasantry  of  the  west  of 
Ckrmany,  299-801.  controversy  with 
Braimiis,  801-305.  revolt  of  the  Ana- 
baptists  at  Munster,  805-307.     Lu- 


ther's doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith,  307-3 1 1 .  effect  that  advancing 
years  had  on  his  opinions  and  ac- 
tions, 811-312.  his  powers  of  com- 
position, 312,  313.  nis  moral  cha- 
racter, 313. 

Luther  (Martin),  character  of,  contrast- 
ed with  Ignatius  Loyola,  Ixxv.  840» 
341. 

Reverence  in  which  he  is  held 

in  Germany,  Ixxxii.  159.  hymns 
which  he  had  left  instructions  to  be 
sung  before  houses  on  certain  occa- 
sions, 159, 160. 

Lutheran  Church — strict  discipline  o( 
in  Germany,  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  Ixxvii.  155.  pri- 
vate confession  in,  156, 157. 

Luyigy  (River,  7*  51'  S.,  89^  O'  E.), 
courses  of,  with  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  country,  and  tribes  which 
inhabit  it,  Ixi.  845, 847.  route  of  the 
Arab  merchants  in  their  expeditions 
for  trade,  347. 

Lycureus  (about  B.  o.  898-870), 
MiiUer  on  the  real  or  imaginary 
existence  of,  liii.  180. 

Lydgate  (John,  b.  about  1375,  d.  1461), 
his  strong  recommendation  of  Dante  a 
books  on  heaven,  purgatory,  and  hell* 
Ivii.  418. 

Lyell  (Sir  Charles,  b.  1797),  his  "Ele- 
ments  of  Geology,"  Ixix.  406.  See 
Otology. 

Lyndhurst  (John  Singleton  Copley, 
Lord  Chancellor,  Baron,  b.  1772), 
considered  as  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England,  lii.  271. 

His  speech  on  reviewing  the 


sion  of  Parliament,  1888-1839,  Ixx. 
245. 

His  annual  speeches  at  the  dose 


of  each  parliamentary  session  cha- 
racterised, Ixxx.  475-477.  his  bill 
for  reform  in  the  ecclesiastieal  eourt 
considered,  486,  487. 

Lyons  (45*  45'  N.,  4*  49^  E.),  peat 
care  taken  in  that  city  to  cultivate 
the  arts  of  design  and  colour  appli- 
cable to  manufactures,  IxxviiL  312. 

Lyrical  Poetry — characteristics  of  the 
recent  German  school  d,  Iri.  41. 

and  Epic  Poetry — distinction 

between,  lix.  127-130. 

Translations  from  the  Italian 


poets,  by  James  Glassford,  Ix.  853. 
See  Okui/ord, 

Drama  in  Music — true  prind- 


ples  on  which  its  style  is  founded, 
txiii.  33. 
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Ljte  (Rev.  K.  F.)>  liis  poems  chiefly 
religious,  lix.  171.  education  and 
rules  of  the  Churches  of  Rome  and 
of  Scotland  detrimental  to  the  en> 
couragement  of  poetry,  172,  173. 
different  position  a  clergyman  of  the 
English  Church  is  placed  in,   173. 


study  of  poetry  recommended  by  the 
dignitaries  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
1 74-1 77 .  practical  duties  of  a  minis- 
ter  throw  great  advantages  in  his  way 
for  turning  into  poetry  the  scenes  he  obi 
serves,  178.  extracts  from  the  poema 
of  Mr  Lyte,  with  remarks,  178-182. 


M 


Maanem  (M.  Van),  his  character  as 
prime  minister  of  the  King  of  the 
!ketherlands,  Ivi.  418.  his  crusade 
against  the  liberty  of  the  Belgium 
press,  ib.  his  house  burnt  at  the 
revolution  in  Belgium  in  1830,  421. 
his  resignation,  423. 

Mabinogion  (The),  a  collection  of  tales, 
translated  from  the  Welsh,  by.  Lady 
Guest,  Ixxix.  454. 

Mably  (Gabriel  Bonnot,  Abbe  de,  1709- 
1786),  **  Observations  sur  V  Histoire 
de  France  (1765)  par,"  Ixxiii.  93. 
characteristics  of,  as  an  historian  and 
writer,  93, 94. 

Macaire  (M.),  on  a  proper  knowledge 
of  the  physiology  of  plants  for  under- 
standing the  proper  rotation  of  crops, 
Ix.  167-169. 

Macaire  (Chevalier),  judicial  combat 
between  him  and  a  hound,  Ixxx. 
231. 

Macalzean  (Euphemia),  trial  and  exe- 
cution o^  with  other  twenty-nine 
people,  •  for  sorcery  and  witchcraft, 
Ixxx.  244. 

M'Crie  (Thomas,  D.D.,  1772-1836),  his 
"History  of  the  Reformations  in  Italy 
and  Spain,"  noticed,  note,  323. 

— ; His  "  Life  of  Knox,"  character- 
ised, Ixviii.  314. 

M'CuUoch  (John  Ramsay),  his  "  Princi- 
ples of  Political  Economy,  with  a 
Sketch  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of 
the  Science,"  lii.  337.  want  of  po- 
litico-economical knowledge  among 
all  classes,  t6.  character  of  the 
work,  339.  his  views  on  population 
most  valuable,  340.  quotation  from, 
343-346.  on  the  laws  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  and  their  effect  on  the 
increase  of  population,  346.  and  on 
improvident  marriages,  ib.  counter- 
vailing checks  he  states,  347-349.  on 
the  support  of  labourers  by  the  "  al- 
lowance system,"  350-354.  by  whom 
the  "  rates"  are  paid,  355.    on  the  re- 


duction of  population,  and  fair  compe- 
tition  for  wi^es,  355.  examination 
of  the  proper  limits  within  which  go- 
vernment may  interfere  with  the  affairs 
of  individuals,  356-363. 

M^Culloch  (J.  R.),  on  the  influence  of 
improvement  on  land  on  the  law  of 
decreasing  fertility,  liv.  96-97. 

His  edition  of  Smith's  •'Wealth 

of  Nations,"  Ixx.  426.     See  SmUk, 

M'llvaine  (Bishop),  his  Rome  and  Ox- 
ford divinity  compared,  Ixxvii.  562. 

M'Leod  (A.  R.,  of  the  Hudsoi^  Bay 
Company's  service),  joins  Captam'  Sir 
George  Back,  Ixiii.  291 .  left  m  charge 
of  one-half  of  the  crew  at  Fort-Reo- 
ance,  292.  volunteers  to  search  for  the 
Indians  under  Akaitcho,  299.  returns 
— ^frightful  state  of  suffering  from  the 
frost,  301.  leaves  Fort-Reliance  for 
Thlew-ee-choh — arrives  there,  and  re- 
turns southward,  304. 

M'Leod  (Mr),  trial  of,  as  a  British  sub- 
ject, by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, Ixxv.  33. 

Macalister's,  or  Strathird's  cave  (67*  11' 
N.,  5"  37'  W.),  in  the  isle  of  Skye, 
described,  Ixxvii.  180. 

Macartney  (George  Macartney,  Earl  of, 
1737-1806),  his  dignified  conduct 
when  on  the  embassy  to  China,  Ixxix. 
62. 

Macaulay  (Right  Hon.  Thomas  Babing- 
ton,  b.  1800),  on  "Open  Questions," 
Ixxi.  509,  510. 

Remarks    on   Lord    Stanley's 

endeavour  to  fasten  upon  him  the 
charge  of  inhumanity  in  regard  to  the 
lamentable  events  at  Cabul  in  1842, 
Ixxvii.  275. 

Macaulay  (Zachary,  1768-1838),  his  in- 
valuable labours  for  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade  noticed,  Ixxii.  179. 

Character  of,  Ixxx.  270.    his 

exertions  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  271 ,  272.  was  first  editor 
of  the  "  Christian  Observer,"  302. 
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Macdonald  (Mr),  of  Port-Glaisgow— 
his  ^Manifestations  of  the  Gift  of 
Tongues,"  liii.  276, 276.  unintelligi- 
bility  of  the  language  used,  277)  278. 

ftfacfSuiane  (Charles),  his  History  of 
Engknd,  Ixxiy.  430.    See  England. 

Macgregor  (John,  M.P.,  b.  1797),  care 
and  labour  he  has  bestowed  on  the 
commercial  tarifis  issued  by  the  British 
goTemment,  Ixxix.  105.  on  the  rates 
of  duty,  ib, 

Maekay  (Charles),  Us  ^  Memoirs  of 
Extraordinary  Delusions,"  Ixxx.  203. 
errors  of  omission  and  commission  he 
has  made,  203, 206.  states  the  lead- 
ing  peculiarities  of  Eosicrucianism, 

223.  his  remarks  on  alchymy,  223, 

224.  See  Alchymy, 

Mackenzie  (Sir  George,  1636-1691), 
quoted  as  to  the  fact  that  no  Scotch- 
man was  accessory  to  the  death  of 
Charles  L,  li.  51. 

^-*—  His  success  in  reducing  the 
number  of  trials  for  witchcraft,  Ixxx. 
246,  247. 

Mackie  (Captain  John),  his  evidence  as 
to  the  faolity  with  which  he  traded 
with  the  Chinese,  lii.  302-306. 

Mackintosh  (Sir  James,  1765-1832),  his 
impartial  criticism  on  Dr  lliomas 
Brown's  philosophy,  lii.  159. 

— —  His  aid  in  reforming  the  crimi- 
nal law  of  England,  lii.  400. 

Samuel  Taylor  0>leridge'8  opi- 


nion of,  Ixi.  145. 

Character  of^   und    compared 


with  Mr  Fox,  bd.  265-270.  possessed 
great  moral  and  intellectual  qualities, 

270.  his  fraffn>ent  of  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688  has  perhaps  too  much 
disquisition  and  too  litUe  narrative, 

271,  272.  opinions  he  entertained 
of  the  French  Revolution,  273-278. 
comparison  between,  and  Mr  James 
Mill,  286,  287.  history  of  the  Revo- 
lution in  Enf^and  in  1688,  288. 

History  of  the  Revolution  in 


England  in  1688,  and  completed,  by 
another  writer,  to  the  settlenient  of 
the  crown,  with  a  memoir,  bd.  265. 
contradiction  to  the  statement  made 
that  Sir  James  had  abandoned  the 
doctrines  of  «  Vindidae  Gallicae,"  273- 
278.  calumny  his  biographer  makes 
in  stating  that  Sir  James  was  only  a 
Whig  of  the  Revolution,  278.  the 
continuation  as  offensive  as  the  me- 
moir, and  full  of  errors,  278,  279. 
has  no  notion  of  the  state  of  Eng- 
land in  1688y  279.    blunders  he  has 


made  in  regard  to  Bishop  Burnet, 
279-281.  treats  with  contempt  all 
thinp  that  were  done  before  the 
conung  in  of  the  last  fashions  in  po- 
litics, 281.  remarks  on  the  science 
of  government,  and  the  value  of  for- 
mer transactions,  281-289.  does  not 
appear  to  have  read  the  "  Declaration 
of  Rights,"  311-313.  See  En^ndy 
James  11^  and  Bevoluiion, 

Mackintosh  (Sir  James),  his  valuable 
collection  of  documents  regarding  Uie 
four  hist  years  of  Queen  Anne's  reign, 
Ixii.  11.  contents  of  them,  12.  should 
be  seciured  by  the  nation,  35,  36. 

Memoirs  of  the  life  of,  bdi. 

205.  three  different  classes  into 
which  biographies  may  be  divided, 
205-209.  sources  fh>m  which  Sir 
James's  biography  has  been  writ- 
ten, 209.  sketch  of  the  principal 
events  of  his  life,  209-211.  his 
intellectual  character,  211-13.  con- 
sistency of  his  public  conduct  and 
principles — ^his  high-minded  explana- 
tion, in  a  confidential  letter  addressed 
to  his  friend,  Mr  Sharpe,  quoted,  213- 
215.  remarks  on  the  accusation 
brought,  atler  his  death,  that  he  was 
a  conservative,  215-217.  tenderness 
of  his  domestic  affection — ^his  letter 
to  Dr  Parr  on  the  death  of  his  first 
wife,  217-219.  letter  to  his  son-in- 
law,  Mr  Rich,  219.  examples  of  the 
humility  of  his  character,  220,  221. 
his  rehsh  for  society,  and  incapability 
of  much  fatigue,  221,  222.  selec- 
tions from  his  memoirs — his  character 
of  I^rd  Somers,  222-224.  Veflections 
on  that  of  Dr  Samuel  Johnson,  and  on 
the  progress  of  the  English  language, 
224-227.  other  characters  he  deli- 
neated, 227.  on  the  true  tone  of 
polite  conversation  and  finmiliar  let- 
ters, 227-229.  his  remarks  on  Ma- 
dame de  Sevign6's  letters,  and  on  the 
relative  importance  of  different  moral 
duties  —  character  of  Mademoiselle 
de  I'Espinasse,  229-231 .  on  the  visible 
return  towards  religious  sentiment 
among  the  educated  and  literary 
cUases,  230,  231.  on  the  character 
of  James  U.  of  England,  231.  re- 
marks on  novels,  and  the  moral  effect 
of  fiction  in  general,  231,  232.  on 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  233,  234. 
on  the  Regency  question  of  1789, 
235.  on  Rulhiere's  « History  of 
Poland,"  t6.  on  eastern  art,  236.  on 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  ib,    on  bene- 
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▼olence  in  estimating  the  cbmract^  of 
others,  ib,  on  Spanish  America,  237. 
on  the  death  of  Francis  Homer,  ib. 
character  of  Home  Tooke,  238,  239. 
of  Hogarth,  239.  of  Sir  T.  Moore, 
ib.  on  the  poetical  taste  of  each  age, 
240.  on  the  superiority  of  Iion£>n 
society,  ib.  fragments  of  oonTersa- 
tion  and  anecdotes,  241, 242.  letters 
of,  242.  inappredation  of  his  char- 
acter by  CoUaid^e,  ib,  contrast  be- 
tween the  two  minds,  as  portrayed  in 
the  "Memoirs,''  and  the  "Table Talk ** 
of  Coleridge,  242-248.  remarks  on 
the  notion  generally  entertained  that 
Sir  James  had  not  turned  his  talents  to 
that  profit  which,  from  his  gifts  and 
opportunities,  he  should  have  d<me, 
248, 249.  on  the  objects  aiid  uses  of 
history  considered  in  relation  to  his 
histones,  and  **  Dissertation  onEthical 
Philosophy,*'  249-266. 

Mft<ddntosh  (Sir  JamesX  ''Ethical  Phi. 
losophy"  of—general  riew  or  intro- 
duction to  it,  by  Professor  Whewell, 
note,  bdi.  410. 

— Remarks  on  the  desire  to  retire 

ftom  actiye  life,  bdii.  371,  372. 

His  criteria  of  correspondence. 


hcri.  1. 

Distinguishing  qualities  of  his 


mind,  Ixxviii.  263.    Francis  Homer's 
obligations  to,  296. 

Wit  and  humour  of,  Ixzx.  17. 


M'Quc»en  (JAmes),  his  aocurmte  hypcv 
thesis  regarding  the  oourae  of  the 
Niger,  Iv.  421. 

His  geography  of  Africa,  and  as 

being  the  fiiit  suffgester  of  the  real 
course  of  the  NUe,  CTiaracterised,  Ixxii. 
189, 190. 

Macedonians-^description  of  their  en- 
tertainments, 300  years  B.C. — the  wed- 
ding— festive  buiqnet  of  Caranusy 
Ivi.  351. 

Maceroni  (Colonel),  life  and  adventoiea 
o^  Izix.  188.  letter  from  Napokon 
to  Talma,*  189.  trial  and  condenma- 
tion  of  Marshal  Joachim  Murat»  190, 
191. 

Machinery — advantages  of,  not  only  to 
man's  comfort,  but  in  a  national  point 
of  view,  Ivi.  312-3 16.  influence  of,  on 
the  saving  of  hand-power,  319.  dura- 
bility of,  as  lowering  the  price  of 
work,  319,  320. 

Enables  consumers  to  obtain 

goods  at  a  cheaper  rate,  Ivii.  17.  evils 
produced  by  destroying,  t6.  has  the 
effect  of  causing  great  misery  to  agri* 
cultural  labourers  when  first  intro- 
duced, 29. 

The  trades'  unions  have  given  a 


Maclaine  (Archibald,  D.D.),  his  ''Trans- 
lation of  Mosheim's  Church  History  " 
characterised,  bdi.  138. 

Maclaren  (Charies),  account  of  the  an- 
cient canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red 
Sea,  esetract  from,  Ix.  462-464. 

His  excellent  analysis  of  M. 

Agassiz's  '<  Etudes  sur  les  Glaciers," 
Ixxv.  88. 

Maclaurin  (Colin,  1698-1746),  his  ac- 
coimt  of  Newton's  discoveries  no- 
ticed, Ivi.  1.  his  acknowledgment 
of  Bacon's  ''Inductive  Logic,"  31, 
and  36. 

Macnaghten  (Sir  William,  killed  1842), 
ereat  ability,  courage,  and  energy  he 
displayed  at  all  times,  but  emecially 
at  the  break  out  of  the  A%hans  at 
Cab^  in  1842,  Ixxvii.  271,  272.  his 
political  conduct  as  envoy,  considered, 
272,  274.     See  Eati. 

liftOiherson  fDavid,  d.  about  1820),  ex- 

^m  tus  "Annals  of  Commerce," 

isis  of  1793,  Ivi.  396. 

(T.  Potter),  on  the  state  of 

I  At  the  dose  of  1830,  liii.  43. 


great  impulse  to  the  production  of  new 
machines,  lix.  367. 

Improvements  in,  invariaUy  in- 


crease the  wages  of  adults,  Izi.  467- 
469. 

Mackerel-sky — Mr  Charles  Babbage's 
theory  of  a,  Ixix.  416. 

Macorrah — tribes  of,  scattered  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  the  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Blemyse,  Ix.  306, 
306. 

Madagascar— coal  is  to  be  found  there — 
value  of,  to  further  the  introduction 
of  steam-navigation  to  India,  Ixi.  863, 
364.  muc^  could  be  done  for  com- 
merce by  trading  up  the  river  Betsi- 
booka  to  the  principal  towns  in  the 
interior,  364.     See  Afrioa. 

Madison  (James,  President  of  the  United 
States,  1761-1836),  materials  for  his 
contemplated  "  History  of  the  United 
SUtes,"  li.  602. 

Character  of,  by  President  Jef- 
ferson, Ixvi.  186. 

Miss  Martineau's  interviews  with. 


Ixvii.  193, 194. 

Madoc — apoem,by  Southey,lxviii  367. 

Madras  (13*  IS'  N.,  80"  12^  E.),  t^pear- 
ance,  habits,  and  wealth  of  its  Eng- 
lish  merchants  in  the  eariy  part  <^  the 
18th  century,  Ixx.  298,  299. 
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llldrid  (40*  25'  N^  3'  42'  W.),  approach 
to  ibe  citjr  and  state  of  society  at,  Iv. 

.  441-443.  laxity  of  morals  in — anec- 
dote of  an  exposS  with  a  banker's  wife 
and  a  priest,  444, 445. 

— ; Occttpation  o£,  by  the  allies*  dur- 
ing the  war  of  the  succession,  Iri.  632. 

Maffei  (ScipioBe,  Marquis,  1676-1765), 
theorjr  that  he  maintains,  that  in  Italy 
two  Afferent  forms  of  speech  existed 
after  the  consolidation  of  the  Roman 
emnire,  refuted,  Ixii.  399. 

if  agelhaen  (Straits  o^  commonly  called 
the  *<  Straits  of  Magellan,"  64*  0'  S^ 
71*  (K  W.),  attempt  of  the  Spaniards 
to  colonise  and  fortify  them  under  the 
command  of  Pedro  de  Sarmiento  in 
1684,  Ixix.  469.  towns  of  Jesus  and 
Ban  Felijie  founded,  t6.  lerelledtothe 
pound  in  1687  by  Oarendish,  $6. 
ideas  of  nayigators  as  to  their  afford- 
ing the  only  navigable  communication 
between  the  AtlMitic  and  the  Qreat 
South  Sea,  469, 470.  vojrage  of  Isaac 
le  Maire  round  the  Cape  in  1617, 470. 
the  straits  surreyed  hj  Don  Antonio 
de  OordoTa,  ib.  memorials  which  were 
found  by  an  officer  of  the  Beagle  on 
the  mountain  De  la  Cruz,  left  there 
hj  Don  Antonio  and  M.  de  Bougain- 
TiUe,  470, 471 .  average  height  of  the 
natives,  471.  their  horsemanship,  and 
nomadic  habits,  471, 472.  nature  of 
the  country,  and  character  of  the  in- 
habitants, 480, 481 .  fisheries  in,  may 
be  turned  to  account,  483. 

-^—  Discovery  of,  Ixxix.  40. 

Magdalena  Bay,  m  Spiizbergen  (24*  30^ 
N.,  Ill*  30'  W.),  remarkable  glaciers 
in  it,  Ixxviiii.  72.  immense  number 
of  auks  (Aha  oUcb)  which  frequent 
it,  73,  74. 

Magdalene  College,  Oxford — insolently 
and  uiyustly  used  by  James  I.,  Ixxviu. 
196. 

Marburg  Centuriators— ecclesiastical 
history  oompiled  by  the  society  of 
Luthmn  divines  known  by  that  name, 
IxiL  136, 136.    See  Churek. 

Magellanic  countries  —  expl(Mration  of 
the,  box.  468. 

Mag^  (Carlo  Maria,  1630-1699),  trans- 
lation of  his  sonnet,  **  Care  d^'  alma 
stanca,"  k.  362. 

Magi— religion  of  the— opinion  of  scho- 
lars as  to  the  origin  of^  lix.  103*106. 

Magic— extravagant  views  held  of  its 
power,  Ix.  39-41.     See  Oodwm, 

Maginn  (WilUam,  1793.1842),  character 
of  hb «« Tales  of  MiUtary  Lifo,"  Ui.  129. 


Magistracy  (Irish),  Ixvi.  232.  stipcn- 
diary,  234.     See  Irehnd. 

Magistrates — countries  in  which  a  local 
body  can  fulfil  the  duty  of,  bcxix.  266, 
256.  in  IreUnd  both  professional 
and  local  are  necessary,  266,  267. 

Magnetic  Needle — obsarvatious  of  Sir 
George  Back  on  the  influence  of  the 
aurora  borealis  on,  in  the  Arctic  re- 
gions, bdiL  313,314. 

Pole— account  of  its  calculated 

position  being  reached  by  Sir  John 
Ross  in  1830,  bd.  446-447. 

Magnus  Albertus  (Albertus  Magnus,  d. 
1280),  his  views  of  geometry  as  lead- 
ing to  the  non-education  of  the  higher 
faculties  of  the  mind,  Ixii.  426. 

Magyars — ^poetry  o(  translated  by  Dr 
John  Bowriog,  lii.  322.  See  HmmgO' 
rian  Poetry, 

Mahmood  Ctaul,  in  Egypt  (30*  30"  N., 
32*  30'  E.),  John  St  John's  account 
of  the  loss  of  life  in  the  construction 
of  it,  note,  k.  469. 

Mahomed  Khan  (Sultan),  potior  of,  in 
succumbing  to  the  power  of  Rui^jeet 
Singh  in  1841,  Ixxvii.  270. 

Mahommedan  faith — character  andin- 
flttoice  of,  Iviii.  114. 

Government  —  dispense   with 

oaths  on  almost  all  occasions,  lix. 
461. 

States — condition  of,  at  the  pre- 


sent time  (1834),  Ix.  64.  political 
consequence  ol^  as  regards  an  expe- 
dition to  India,  by  Russia,  66. 
Mahmoud,  or  Mahmud,  II.  (Sultan  of 
Turkey,  1786-1840>,  his  ascent  to  the 
throne  of  Turkey,  Iviii.  117.  course 
he  had  to  pursue  in  his  policy,  117- 
118.    popularity  0(119.    See  Tur- 

Appearance  and  diaracter  of, 

bdv.  146-149. 

Reforms  o(  kviL  126,  126. 


character  of,  130. 

Mahmoud  (Pasha  of  Sulimania),  anec- 
dotes of  him,  by  Mr  Rich,  Ixiv.  46, 
46. 

Mahommed — destruction  of  his  Urnib 
and  monuments  by  the  Wahabys,  liL 
82,  83. 

Mahommed  Ali  (1769*1849),  commence- 
ment ofhis  attack  inl81 2,  and  thorough 
overthrow  of,  the  Wahabian  power  m 
1818,  lii.  84-86.     See  Msimut  AH 

Mahon  (Philip  Ilenry,  Lord,  b.  1805), 
his  "  History  of  the  War  of  the  Suc- 
cession in  Spain,"  Ivi.  499.  valuable 
qualities  he  possesses  as  a  historian, 
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499.  9iy\eoi,%b.  ientenliooB  and  ora- 
cular in  uttering  moral  reflections, 

500.  See  Spain, 

MahoD  (Lord),lii8  **  History  of  England, 
from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  to  the 
Peace  of  Aix4a-0bapdk,"  bdv.  232. 
See  England, 

Mahratta  War,  in  1803,  bEviii.  29-31. 

Mahrattag"-their  conquest  of  Rajasthan 
— ^nusery  which  attended  it,  IvL  89, 
90. 

Maid  of  Athens — description  o(  after 
becoming  Mrs  Bkck  of  Egina,  bdi. 
351. 

Maids  (Old),  increase  ci,  in  France, 
bonriii.  136, 137. 

Main  (in  France,  48*  O'  N.,  0*  O'  W.), 
character  of  its  inhabitants,  Izix.  71. 

Maire  (Isaac  le).  Ins  rojage  round  Ci^ 
Horn,  in  1617,  box.  470. 

Maitland  (Sir  Frederidc  Lewis,  1779- 
1839),  nis  conduct  on  the  breaking 
out  of  mutinj  in  his  dnp,  budx. 
426. 

MaiUand  01nb--good  effects  resulting 
from  the  pttblication  of  its  books,  bd. 
407. 

Majoragio  (Marcantonio,  1514-1551), 
on  tl^  distinction  between  the  enth^- 
meme  and  the  pure  syllogism,  lyii. 
223. 

Malays -—their  national  character,  as 
given  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  li. 
412. 

Malcobn  (Sir  John,  1769-1833),  his  re- 
marks on  the  materiiUs  left  fdr  a  life 
of  Lord  Clive,  H.  249.  his  **  Political 
History  of  India,"  noie,  283.  discus- 
sion  between  the  supreme  courts  and, 
t&.  letter  of  secretary  Adams  on  the 
high  character  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro, 
284. 

His  «Life  of  Lord  Ofiye,"  bcx. 

296.     See  Clive. 

Malcolm  (Sir  Pulteney),  his  views  on  the 
limited  powers  necessary  for  steam- 
navigation,  Ix.  473,  474. 

Mali^--the  duty  on,  one  of  the  most 
unobjectionable  taxes  Britain  has, 
Ivii.  167, 168,  and  438-440. 

Malt-tax— -reduction  of,  considered,  Iviii. 
144. 

■■  the  best  of  all  our  taxes,  bdi. 

341   342. 

Maltby  (Ehr  Edward,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  now  Bishop  of  Durham), 
diarge  d^vered  to  the  dergy  of  the 
ardideanery  of  Lewes,  by,  ^jl  503. 
liberality  of;  to  Dissenters,  as  well  as 
to  the  English  Church,  Uk 


Malte-Brun  (Conrad,  1775-1826),  thi 
want  of  authorities  has  made  him 
state  hypotheses,  rej^ardingthe  eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  which  are  at  yariaace 
with  the  geographical  knowledge  of 
the  present  time,  bd.  342. 

Malebranche  (Nichdas,  1638-1715),  on 
the  terms  used  by  Descartes  as  to  the 
philosophy  of  perception,  lii.  184, 185. 
nis  yiews  of  ideas,  and  their  percep- 
tion, 194. 

an  absolute  idealist,  bcviii.  351. 

all  the  principal  arguments  in  support 
of  such  a  scneme  folly  deyelopcd  in 
his  *<  Inquiry  after  Truth,"  357. 

Addison's   interriew  with,  at 


Paris,  in  1699,  Ixxviii.  205. 

Malthus  (Key.  Thomas  Robert,  1766- 
1884),  nis  theory  of  population  at- 
tacked by  Mr  Sadler,  as  being  incon- 
sistent with  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, li.  298-300.  abused  by  Mr 
Sadler  for  enouncing  his  theory  in 
terms  taken  from  the  exact  sciences, 
303.  holds  that  subsistence  will  in- 
crease only  in  an  arithmetical  ratio, 
318.  and  that  population  in  the 
United  States  doubles  in  twenty.five 
years,  tb. 

Views  he  propounded  in  respect 

to  the  increase  of  population,  lii.  340- 
343. 

Villified  by  Mr  Sadler  personally. 


lii.  506.  Mr  Sadler  asserts  that  the 
theory  of,  cannot  be  true,  as  it  assumes 
the  existence  of  evil,  507. 

On  population — effect  the  perus- 


al of  it  had  on  an  insane  gentleman, 
Iv.  137, 138. 

I^fe,  writings,  and  character  o( 


bdv.  469.  possessed  great  single- 
mindedness  and  patience,  471,  472. 
is  responsible  for  the  principles  on 
which  the  Po(nr  Law  Amendment  Bill 
is^  constructed,  473-475.  sketdi  of 
his  earl^  history  and  studies  at  tho 
University,  475-479.  opinions  on 
yarious  questions,  479-483.  essayon 
population,  483-490.  little  read,  and 
frequently  misunderstood  —  opinions 
of  yarious  authors  on  the  merits  of  his 
writing  491-500.  neglected  by 
those  m  powte,  500-502.  sketch  of 
his  acquirements  and  character,  502- 
506. 
Maltzahn  (Baron),  his  letter  to  Mr 
Canning  on  the  duties  to  be  levied  by 
Prussia  on  British  goods,  Ixxix.  114. 
his  remarks  on  mutual  recmrodty  of 
tariffs  between  the  two  kingdoms,  124. 
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Mammoth — Professor  Bnckland  on  the 
entire  carcass  of  one  found  in  Siberia, 
liii.  229-231. 

Man — ^the  nature  of,  as  a  bein^  pnrelj 
material,  or  as  constmcted  of  two 
substances,  one  material,  and  the 
other  not  material,  liv.  158, 169. 

Considered  in  relation  to  a  pro- 
per code  of  laws,  lir.  197-206.  See 
Criminal  Law, 

An  essaj  on  the  origin  and 


prospects  of,  bV  Thomas  Hope,  Ut. 
351.  corporeal  therapeutics  of,  352- 
354.  mental  therapeutics  of,  354. 
logic — its  limits  and  abuses,  355. 
difference  between  oratory  and  rhe- 
toric, 356.  moral  powers  ot,  356- 
859.  man,  to  be  understood,  must  be 
viewed  in  combination  with  his  fel- 
lows, 359.  true  view  of  society,  359- 
^363.  qualifications  attendant  on  con- 
^sdoumess  and  unconsciousness,  363, 
364.  state  of  society  at  the  present 
day,  865-367.  condition  of  religion, 
368.  unhealthy  state  of  literature, 
868-370.  character  of  our  specula- 
tive thinking,  370-372.  practical  con- 
dition of  man,  in  the  present  day,  one 
of  the  saddest,  compared  with  the  past, 
372-376.  criticism  on  Friedrich 
Schlegers  Lectures,  and  on  Thomas 
Hope's  Essay,  as  being  the  last  utter- 
anees  of  European  speculation  on  man, 
376*379.  the  grand  course  of  Provi- 
doice  and  his  final  purposes  man 
knows  but  little  of,  379.  true  riew 
man  should  take  of  change,  380,  381. 
erentual  good  to  be  oeriTed  from 
metaphysical  speculation,  381.  utili- 
tarianism, or  radicalism,  as  a  gorem- 
ing  principle  of,  382.  all  views  tend 
to  the  knowledge  that  there  is  a  God, 
who  made,  and  upholds  man,  383. 
-Difficulties  which  hamper  both  his 


spiritual  and  worldly  growth4T.340-344. 
(Geological  inferences  respecting 


the  recent  existence  of,  upon  the  sur- 
&ee  of  the  globe,  Ixii.  282. 

Remarks  on  the  perfectibility  of 

nature,  Ixxri.  26,  27. 

His  progress  in  religion  and 


morals,  arts  and  sciences,  aU  tend  to 

Uie  great  pnrpose  for  which  he  was 

forawd,  IzxvL  309-312. 
Man,  Isle  of  (54*  15'  N.,  4*  31' W.), 

dialects  used  in,  Ixxix.  473. 
Managua,  or  Leon-Lake  (11*  50^  N., 

86*  SO'  W.),  eonstdered  as  a  means  of 

communication  across  the  isthmus  of 

DarieDybudz.  69. 


Manehest^  and  Liverpool  railway  de- 
scribed, Ivi.  99.    See  JAverpoof, 

Answer  of  the  directors  to  the 

strictures  of  the  reviewer  in  the  article 
on  Inland  Transport,  Ivn.  69. 

Mandans,  tribe  of  North  American 
Indians,  described,  Ixxiv.  421-425. 
their  reverence  for  their  dead,  428 

Mandour — a  five-stringed  instnunent  of 
the  lute  class,  bdx.  201. 

Manethos  dynasties  of  Egyptian  longs, 
Ixviii.  321. 

Mangles  (R.  D.),  his  vindication  of 
the  Honourable  East  India  Company's 
Government  of  Benffal,  liii.  438.  on 
the  ill-payment  of  the  native  officials, 
461. 

Manikyala  (Tope  of,  in  the  Pui\jaub), 
description  of,  Iz.  405,  406. 

Manlius  (Marcus  Capitolinus,  consul 
B.C.  390,  died  b.o.  381),  M.  Nie* 
buhr's  account  of  the  patriotism  of, 
in  defending  the  rights  of  the  Roman 
citizens,  IvL  309. 

Mann  (Admiral),  his  disregard  of  Eari 
St  Vincent's  orders,  and  the  conse- 
quences which  followed,  Izxiz.  423. 

Mann  (Sir  Horace),  letters  of  Horace 
Walpole,  Eurl  of  Oxford,  to,  Iviii. 
227. 

Manna  of  St  Nicholas  of  Bari — a  poison 
invented  by  La  Spara  and  La  Tofag- 
na,  hcxx.  218. 

Manners — topic  of,  considered  as  to 
those  of  England  and  America,  Iv. 
512-516. 

Manners  (Lord  John),  **  England's 
Trust,"  and  other  poems,  by,  Ixzx. 
577.  See  Yoump  England. 

Manoa  (3*5'  S.,  59*  12'  W.),  the  capiUl 
of  El  Dorado — account  of  it,  ixxi. 
25. 

**  Manor  SackviDe"— a  drama,  by  Lad^ 
Morgan,  descriptive  of  Irish  life,  Iviu. 
88.  sketch  of  the  plot,  89.  extracts 
finom,  illustrative  of  the  causes  of 
political  strife,  90-95. 

Mansfield  (William  Murray,  Earl  of, 
1704-1793),  his  high  character,  Iviii. 
526,  527.  his  appointment  as  Chief- 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  683, 634. 
Judicial  pleasantries  o^  on  a 


Jew,  Ixxx.  19. 
^-^  Considered 


as 


the  founder  of 
modem  Toryism,  ixxx.  547.  his 
speeches  characterised,  591. 
Manuel  (Count  Vin),  a  Spanish  grandee, 
executed  by  order  of  Oenml  Zumala- 
carregui  during  '*  ""  **  -rtr— ac- 
count o( ' 
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Mmihhu  (M.)i    peculiar  infloence  on 

which  hia  Sc^om  rest,  Ivii.  476. 
Muiu&cturea  and  commerce  of  Great 

Britain,  1v.  421.     See  Commeree. 
■  Causes  which  have  led  to  the 

emiuence  of,  Ivi.  827-S:i9. 

Prewot  state  of,  Iviii.  40.     in  a 

flourishing  ooDtlitian,  41,  42.  condi- 
tion of  workmen  improved,  43.  im- 
parts of  cottOD  (raw  iBaterial)  from 
1820  to  1S31,  ib.  quatititj  spun  in 
England  and  Scotland  in  1832,  44, 
low  wages  of  the  workmen  caused  bj 
the  easv  nature,  of  the  emploTment, 
40.  ffiisap^hension  in  tuppoaiug 
that  Great  Britain  will  not  compete 
with  other  nations,  46-49.  the 
British  cotton  mannfikcture  has  not 
reached  ita  xenith,  50.  increacing 
Talue  of  the  silk  trade  —  quantitj 
imported  and  exported,  and  cause  of 
the  distress  felt  in  the  trade,  fi4,  S5. 
atata  of  the  shipping  interest,  fiS-fiS. 
(See  Shipping.)  woollen  mannfac- 
tnre(see  troMen) — iron  manufacture 
(see  Iron) — low  state  of  profits  have 
a  mischievous  influence  on,  69.  bane- 
fiilinfluenceoftbe  corn  laws  on  British, 
00,  61.  amount  of  sugar  and  timber 
■nnuall;  consumed  in  Oreat  Britain, 
62.  unessineBa  caused  bj  the  operation 
•f  the  couutrj  banks,  A.  country 
currencj  excites  unesEiDess  in  our — 
will  not  be  improved  bj  the  joint- 
st04^  banking  companies,  62-64. 

■ Defective  iiubrmation  r^ard- 

ing,  Ixi.  170, 171.     estimated  value 
•f  the  trade  in,  172-174. 
■  The  uhilotophj  ot,  b«ng  prin. 

dpalljtbe  nistorjof  Bridsb,lu.  453. 
poGsesHion  of  supplies  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial used  in,  4G&.  the  coijimand  of 
the  natural  means  and  agents  best 
e  power,  instanced  in 
f  coal  mines,  460, 457. 
.impelled  power  com- 
e-power,  457,468.  the 
Mition  of  one  country, 
others,  459.  nature 
1  cUmate,  469,  460. 
indudve  to  proaperitj 
fluence  of  taxation  on, 
ence  of  manu&ctures 
the  population  and 
nation,  463.  effects 
nplojed  in  the  ma- 
-467.  wages  of  adults 
increased  by  im- 
machinery,  467-469. 
rngn,  compared  with 
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English  labonr,  469,  470.  pi«f 
pect  Oreat  Britain  has  of  retaining 
lis  ascendancT  in,  470.  combinations 
hare  generalJ;  increased  inventions, 
t6.  the  invention  of  spinning  bj 
roUen  revdving  with  different  degreea 
of  velocit7,  is  incontestibly  due  to  Mr 
John  Wjatt,  47 1.  an  estimate  of  the 
extent  and  ralue  of  the  British  cotton 
mannfactuie,  in  1833,  472. 

Manufactures — increase  of,  in  the  rdga 
of  James  1.  of  England,  Iviii.  403. 

Evil  effects  rf  protective  duties 

on  British,  huuL  440-454.  See  Im~ 
portltulia. 

Analysis  of  the  German  proteo- 

tive  theory,  Ixzv.  fl24-6S6.  See  LitL 

Mode  of  levying  the  duty  on,  by 

the  German  states,  viz.,  by  weight, 
most  objectionable,  Ixxix.  113,  114. 
value  of,  exported   to   Oermanj, 


Germany,  116,  116. 
Manufacturing  districts  in  Great  Bri- 
tun — causes  and  remedies  of  the  dis- 
tress of  the,  Ixxvii.  190.  view  of  the 
lost  half  century  of  European  histtvy, 
190,191.  exertionsof  Britain  against 
Napoleon,  191.  causes  of  ber  suc- 
cess, 191, 182.  advancement  of  liberty 
and  commercial  enterprise  among 
continental  nations  since  1815,  192, 
103.  pditical  struggles  of  Britain 
fi>r  her  civil  rights  smce  that  p^iod, 
193.  extension  of  our  commeree, 
manufactures,  andogriculturalweallh, 
193,  194.  conflicting  interests  which 
exist  between  the  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  classes,  194,  196. 
present  practical  importance  of  the 
question,  190.  riews  of  Southey, 
Carlyle,  and  Toirens,  us  to  the  for- 
mer and  present  condition  of  the 
peonle,  190,  197.  sources  of  English 
weaJlh  and  industry,  197,  19S.  the 
spirit  of  commerci^  industry  opposed 
from  the  earliest  times,  198,  199. 
dnratim  of  human  life  baa  increased, 
and  the  physical  condition  of  the  pec^le 
hss  improved,  with  the  progress  of  ma- 
nufBCture8,199,200.  political  benefits 
of  the  commercial  system,  200,  201. 
principles  of  religion  and  education 
most  vigorous  in  conunerdal  eommn- 
nities,  201, 202.  alleged  greater  pre- 
valence of  crime  in  them,  202.  to 
what  past  era  would  our  modem 
theorists  wish  us  to  return?  203, 204. 
nature  and  object  of  the  jealiNuy  felt 
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towards  the  nuaiufftctnring  interests, 
204.  the  evils  coincident  with  the 
extensioa  of  manufactures  aggray ated 
by  our  restrictive  Uws,  204,  205. 
evils  with  which  English  industry  has 
had  to  contend  during  late  years,  206. 
kte  distresses  and  illegal  proceedings 
in  the  manufacturing  districts,  206- 
209.  instances  of  thd  great  wMit  and 
misery  of  the  working  classes  edf- 
ooBtrol  and  forbearance  of  the  rioters 
contrasted  with  the  conduct  displayed 
ia  the  agricultural  riots  in  1830 — 
cause  of  the  contrast,  209-212.  ab- 
surdity  of  the  sugj^estion  that  the 
stoppage  of  work  originated  with  the 
Anti-com-law  Lea^^  212.  our 
manufiftctures,  even  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, promote  the  well-being 
of  the  country,  212,  218.  mStr- 
ings  of  the  working  classes  in 
1842  attributable  to  our  restric- 
tive laws,  213.  periods  of  suffer- 
ing not  peculiar  to  the  commercial 
system,  213,  214.  comparative  mor- 
tality in  manufifccturing  and  agricul- 
tural districts,  214,  215.  the  manu- 
fiMsturing  population  more  intelligent 
than  the  agricultural,  215,  216.  sjrm- 
pathy  of  numbers,  216.  comparison 
of  the  two  classes  in  relation  to  edu- 
cational matters,  217,  218.  and  in 
relation  to  demand  for  literary  pro- 
ductions, 218,  210.  and  prevalence 
of  crime,  219,  220.  folly  and  crime 
of  sacrificing  the  manu»cturing  on 
the  ground  m  pr^erenoe  for  the  agri- 
cultural internt,  220,  221.  mutual 
influence  of  commerce  and  agriculture 
— increased  value  of  hind,  222,  223. 
insufficiency  of  the  measures  adopted 
by  Parliament,  in  the  sesnon  of  1841- 
1842, 223, 224.  freedom  of  trade  the 
proper  remedy — colonization,  224, 
225.  social  intercourse  between  land- 
lord and  tenant,  manufacturer  and 
workman,  should  be  increased — these 
parties  should  be  bound  together  by 
doser  ties,  225, 226.  a  regular  system 
of  moral  training  also  required,  226, 
227.  impartial  legislation  all  that  is 
pkaaded  for,  227. 

Manuscripts — rvalue  o(  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury, bay.  65. 

Ifaple-tree — account  of  the,  box.  392. 

Maps  necessity  of  keeping  those  names 
whidi  the  first  discoverers  of  places 
have  given  them,  bnx.  483, 484. 

Mar-Mattei — description  of  the  convent 
oi,  in  Koordistan,  bdv.  51*  62. 


Marat  (Jean  Paul,  1744-1793),  his  jour- 
nal and  speeches  at  th^  Jacobin  Club, 
bodz.  298.  the  party  of  the  GKron- 
dists  protest  against  his  anarchical 
and  sanguinary  doctrines,  i5.  his 
opinion  of  M.  Bardre,  303.  dis- 
honour paid  to  his  remains,  327. 

Maravi,  or  N'yassa,  Lake  (12^  0"  6., 
34"  0'  E.),  situation,  length,  and 
breadth  of,  IxL  347.  rivers  whidi 
are  said  to  issue  from  it,  and  their 
courses,  347.     See  Africa, 

Marcellinus  (Ammianus),  quoted,  on  the 
descent  of  the  emperor  Julian's  fleet 
down  the  Euphrates,  notey  Ix.  460, 
461. 

Marcet  (Mrs),  ''Notions  on  Political 
Economy,"  by, Ivii.l.  ability  displayed 
in  the  work,  2.  disf^ys  iudidous  rea- 
soning, and  is  an  ezcelfent  and  sure 
guide  to  the  sdenee,  37-39.  Bee  Poli- 
tical Economv, 

March  (Lord),  letters  o^  Ixxx.  21.  See 
QitMiitiberry. 

Marcus  (Ascoli),  his  imprisonment  by 
the  government  of  Dom  Miguel  of 
Portugal,  liv.  428.  corresp(«dence 
with  the  British  government  and  that 
of  Portugal,  for  his  reUe^  428-433. 

Mareotis  Lake  (in  Egypt,  81*  A'  K., 
30*  4'  E.),  cutting  of  the  dyke  which 
kept  the  sea  from,  an  act  of  V  andahsm 
and  of  cruelty,  lix.  23. 

BAuria  II.  of  Portugal  (Dona  da  Gloria, 
b.  1819),  her  fathers  (Dom  Pedro) 
abdication  of  the  throne  in  her  fa- 
vour,  in  1826,  liv.  414.  usurpation 
of  herj  kingdom  by  Dom  Mi^el, 
420.  state  of  Porti^gal  at  that  tune, 
422.  hersupporterBBecureOporto,425. 
position  of,  and  the  interests  of  Britain, 
led  to  her  restoration,  444,  445.  See 
Poffimi. 

Maria  Theresa  (Queen  of  Austria,  1717- 
1780),  bczv.  229.  See  AutUria,  and 
Frederick  the  Cfrtat, 

Maria  Louisa  (Princess  of  Savoy^,  mar- 
ried  to  Philip  of  Anion,  King  or  Spain 
— her  youth,  and  character,  Iri.  518. 

Marie  Antoinette  Josephine  Jeanne 
(Queen  of  France,  1756-1793),  bodx. 
281.     See  Antoim^tte. 

Marine  Insurance — ^high  rate  of  duty 
on  the  polades  prevent  property  at 
sea  being  properly  insured,  Iv.  629, 
630.  insurances  are  now  generally 
efiected  out  of  the  kingddro,  530.  loss 
thus  sustained  by  the  country,  t6. 

Reduction  of  the  duty  on  the 

policies  o^  necessary,  hrii.  443. 
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Mamage — areragc  age  at  which  nulea 
idut;  in  EngUnd,  note,  Ixxx.  S8. 
Uble  Bhowing  proportion  per  cent,  of 
both  Bciea  marriea  under  twenty-one 
jeara  of  age,  in  the  jear  1841,  noU, 


Among  the  Bedouin  tribes,  lu. 

78. 

Opinion  of  Luther  and  the  other 

>93),  cha-  German  Reformera  on  the  license  me- 
.6.  cesMTj  in  having  two  wives  ftt  the 

Ragosa),       lame  lime,  Iz.  226,  and  633. 

if  Europe,    in  l:>ance— evili  attendant  on 

character  the  laws  of,  under  the  old  regime — 
ngarj,T3.         cases  inatanced,  Izxvi.  125-128. 

nsylvania,     Arrangement  for,  in  France,  e«n- 

eEmpertv  ductedon  loose  priucipleB,Ixxviii.  130- 
nse  of  sol-        138. 

anecdotes    in  Oerman; — regarded  ia  rather 

Dw,  76-77.        a  loose  view,  Ixxix.  186, 186. 

h  Ihrahim    among  the  OipsieB  of  SpMn, 

tv  of  the       Iniv.  68. 

Mehemet    Singular  custom  o^  among  the 

favourable       natives  of  the  Himalaya  mountains, 
horitj,  82.         Ivii.  363,  364. 
83.     plan    Mairiapes — effect  of  the  old  poor-lawson 
ig  French        the  increase  of  improvident,  lii.  346, 
r  fbroe  of       and  36i. 

U,  86,  87.    TableoftheproporUono^tothe 

population  of  England  in  1631,  bd, 
res  de  M-        161-163. 

3.    written    (Improrideut),  among  the  la- 

478.  con-  houring  classes  of  England,  have  been 
cting  those  greatlj  stopped  in  consequence  of  the 
1  inddent-  working  of  the  new  poor-law  acl — 
ittrict,   and       evidence  to  that  effect,  Iziii  611-619. 

(Republican),    at    Mantes,    in 

14'  (y  W.),  France,  at  the  Revolution  of  1782, 
«nts — their         nott,  Ivi.  483. 

:xix.  47-40.    Marrjatt  (CspUin  Francis,  1793-1848), 
■he  French,       character  of,  as  a  nautical  writer — 
Htjle  of,  lii.  136.    "  The  Naval  OIB- 
■'"    '  "  cer,"  bv,  noticed,  »6.     sketch  of  the 

storj  of  "  The  King's  Own,"  ib.    hu- 
Belgiqne  et       morons  extract  from,  137, 138. 

ri  Aberdeen,    His  "  Diary  in  America,  with 

un,andZf<»t-       Kemarka  on   its  Institutions,"  Ixx. 
123.     object  he  had  in  ascertaining 
have  taken       personally  the  condition  of  the  people 
617,  618.  and  of  the  country,  133,  124.  gmeral 

ad,  Ivii.  133,  view  of  the  book,  124-127.  inclina- 
tion he  displays  to  philosonhiEe  on 
human  nature,  127-130.  theory  of 
democracy,  130-132.  general  posi- 
tions concerning  democracy,  132-136. 
bis  incompetency  to  write  on  such  a 
sul^ect,  136.  denies  the  honesty  of 
the  Amcrieani,  136, 137.  inunuatei 
that  penury  is  quite  conunon,  137. 
religion  in  America,  188-141.     his 
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tipectilations  on  **  Speculatioii/'  142. 
on  ourselves  and  our  more  active  an- 
cestors, ib.  half-breeds,  142, 143.  cli- 
mate  the  cause  of  American  ezcite- 
raenty  143.     society  in  America,  143, 

144.  butchers,  144.  horse-dealers, 
ih.  new  mode  of  preserving  the  lives 
of  drowning  horses,  ib.  female  tact, 
144, 145.    providential  arrangements, 

145.  forgery  and  bi^m J,  i^.  gulli- 
bility of,  146, 147.  ideas  on  slavery, 
147.     American  marine,  148. 

Mars — physical  appearances  of,  Iviii. 
184. 

Kepler^s  explanation  of  the  mo- 
tions of,  Ixxx.  191. 

Marsden  (William,  1754-1836),  his  cor- 
respondence  with  Sir  Stamdford  Raffles, 
li.  400. 

Marsh  (Herbert,  Bishop,  1757-1830), 
his  remarks  on  the  subscription  to  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles — that  they  must 
be  well  founded  on  the  Bible  and  on 
reason  before  believed,  be.  222,  223. 
his  liberal  recommendation  of  Eich- 
hom's  **  Introduction  to  Biblical  Stu- 
dies," 229. 

■  Disputation  between,  and  Dr 

Isaac  Milner,  Ixxx.  294. 

Marshall  (John),  his  statements  as  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  for 
Classing  the  Mercantile  Marine  of 
Or<at  Britain — extracts  from,  Ix.  344- 
S4«. 

Marahall  (John,  Chief-Justice  of  the 
United  States,  1755.1835),  character 
of,  bndii.  82,  83. 

Martin  (Alexis),  Dr  Beaumont's  account 
of  the  wound  in  his  stomach,  and  ex- 
periments by  which  he  was  able  to 
observe  the  progress  of  digestion,  Ix. 
173-175. 

Martin  (John),  his  pictures  to  illustrate 
Milton's  poems,  noticed,  li.  209. 

His  style  of  painting  not  adapt- 
ed for  illustrating  the  works  of  Mil- 
ton and  Bunvan,  liv.  450,  451.  | 
Remarks  on  his  paintings,  Ixvii. 
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Martin  (Montgomery),  <<  The  Dispatches, 
Minutes,  and  Conespondence  of  the 
Marquis  Welleriey,  K.G.,  during  hii 
administration  in  India,"  edited  by, 
bdii.  537.     See  WeUsiUy. 

Martin  (Thomas),  his  book  against  the 
■airiage  of  priests,  fMfs,  Uv.  317. 

Martin  (T.),  nis  compendium  of  the 
etidenee  before  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  intimidation, 
aolioed,  bcvi.  211. 


Martineau  (Harriet),  her  *<IllustrationBof 
Political  Economy,"  Ivii.  1.  able 
manner  with  which  she  has  illustrated 
her  positions,  2.  failed  in  several  in- 
stances, 3.  cause  of,  ib,  beauty  of 
the  composition,  ib.  difference  be- 
tween moral  and  scientific  tales,  4,  5. 
how  the  science  of  political  economy 
ought  to  be  studied,  6.  wealth  treated 
of  in  the  first  three  numbers— their 
characteristic  merits,  9,  10.  exag- 
gerates  her  fictitious  characters,  10. 
rather  Utopian  in  her  views,  and  does 
not  deliberate  sufficiently  in  questions 
of  great  importance,  11.  later  num- 
bers of  her  illustrations  inferior  in 
^neral  beauty  and  effect,  as  well  as 
m  being  illustrations  of  political 
economy,  ib.  the  elements  of  wealth 
well  described  in  <<  Life  in  the  WUds," 
13.  conceives  that  education  ought 
to  be  given  at  the  public  chaige,  15. 
her  story  to  expound  the  axiom,  that 
capital  makes  labour,  ib.  capitaJ  tells 
most  in  large  masses,  19.  thinks 
that  the  agriculture  of  England  is 
ii\jured  by  the  overgrown  size  c^ 
estates,  20.  shows  by  her  own  state- 
ment the  fallacy  of  her  argument,  21. 
slavery  vividly  described  in  her  tale, 
**  Demerara,"  23-26.  might  have  made 
her  pictures  of  rent  more  consistent 
with  truth,  26.  her  tales  of  <"  Ella  of 
Garveloch,"  «•  Weal  and  Woe,"  and  the 
**  Manchester  Strike,'*  ib.  an  admirer 
of  the  Malthusian  doctrine  of  popula- 
tion, 27,  28.  capital  and  lalK>ur,  as 
related  to  each  other,  considovd,  28, 

29.  not  dear  in  her  definition  of  wages, 

30.  successftd  in  her  criticisms  on 
those  forms  of  charity  wfaldi  cause 
more  indigence  than  they  remove, 
80-34.  attadcs  the  present  system 
of  penal  colonization,  33, 34.  on  the 
inroence  of  art  in  education,  note,  35, 
36.  her  genius  is  by  itsdf  not  suffi- 
cient, and  apt  to  make  great  re- 
verses, 38. 

« Ireland,'*  a  tale  by,  Ivii.  248. 


conducted  with  her  usual  ability,  252. 
overdraws  her  condnsions,  252,  253. 
IS  an  advocate  for  emigration  and  in- 
struction, 253.  sketch  of  her  tale — 
descriptive  of  the  life  and  miseries  of 
an  Irish  peasant  famUv,  254.  de- 
scription M  the  wajwirisn  estates  are 
managed,  260. 
On  the  Tendency  ofTrade  Strikes 


and  Sticks  to  produce  low  wages,  lix. 
341.     derived  her  information  fWiro 
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John  Tester,  •  leader  of  one  of  the 
unions,  351,  352.  extracts  from,  on 
the  prc^igate  expense  of  the  unions' 
committees,  352,  353.  See  Trades^ 
Unions. 
Martineau  (Harriet),  ^  Trarels  in  Ame- 
rica, or  Retrospect  of  WestemTrayeis,*' 
by,  Ixvii.  180.  possessed  advantages 
superior  to  most  travellers,  181, 182« 
aided  bj  the  high  respect  she  has  for 
the  Americans,  182, 183.  route  pursu- 
ed in  her  travels,  183-185.  powers  of 
description,  with  extract,  185.  Pre- 
sident's court,  187,  188.  attempts 
made  on  President  Jackson's  life,  188, 
189.  cause  of  the  want  of  interest 
felt  in  England  respecting  the  leading 
men  in  America,  189-192.  her  ap- 
preciation of  American  statesmen, 
192.     VanBuren,  i5.     Madison,  193, 

194.  Webster,  194, 195.    Ghanning, 

195.  Jefferson,  195,  196.  her  de- 
mocratic spirit,  196.  slave  trade, 
197. 

I  "  Deerbrook,"  a  novel — interest 

excited  by  the  announcement,  Ixix. 
494.  is  not  sufficiently  exciting  to  be- 
come a  popular  novel,  495.  £splays 
great  knowledge  of  human  character, 
496.  analysis  of  the  delineation  of  the 
principal  character8,with  extracts,  496- 
600.  on  the  influence  of  happiness 
in  elevating  the  mind,  500,  501.  on 
the  weary  restlessness  of  affliction, 
501 ,  502 .  minor  defects  of  the  novel, 
502. 

Martingale — his  «  Sporting  Scenes," 
Ixxiv.  69.     See  Field  SpSrU. 

Martyn  (Henry,  1781-1812),  his  birth, 
and  labours  in  India  and  Persia — 
death,  and  character,  Ixxx.  276,  277. 
allowance  he  received  from  the  East 
India  Company,  277.  his  religious 
OfMnions,  278-280.  his  early  attach- 
ment, 280.  impetus  his  death  gave 
to  the  difiUsion  of  Christianity  in 
India,  281 .  reflections  on  his  memoir, 
281,  282. 

Martyn  (John,  of  Truro),  notice  of,  Ixxx. 
276. 

Martyn  (Professor,  of  Cambridge),  his 
letter  to  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  wishmg  him 
to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on 
botany  for  him,  Ixii.  63,  64. 

Martyrs  (the)  of  Science,  by  Sir  David 
Brewster,  Ixxx.  164.  character  of 
the  work  less  scientific  than  personal, 
165, 166.  See  Oalileo,  Tyeho  Brahi, 
and  Kepler, 

Marvell  (Andrew,  1620-1678),  life  of, 


*  b^  John  Dove,  Ixxix.  68.  sketch  of 
his  fiEither,  and  death  of,  68,  69.  An- 
drew's life  at  Cambridge  University, 
69.  travels  through  Europe,  70. 
Milton's  estimate  of  his  abilities,  71. 
appointed  tutor  to  Mr  Button,  Crom- 
well's nephew,  J5.  appointed  assistant 
Latin  secretary  to  Cromwell's  govern- 
ment, %6.    beoune  member  for  Hull, 

72.  close  correspondence  he  main- 
tained with  his  constituents,  t^.  his 
description  of  the  venality  <^the  Court, 

73.  of  Parliament,  74.  and  of 
Charles  II. 's  visit  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  ib.  misunderstanding  with  his 
coUea|;ue,  Colonel  Gilby,  74,  75.  his 
integrity,  75, 76,  anct  102, 103.  extracts 
from  his  letters  regarding  the  conduct 
of  Parliament,  76-7  9.  good-will  of  his 
constituents  towards  him,  79.  absence 
from  Parliament,  and  visit  to  the  con- 
tinent, 79, 80.  inaccessible  to  bribery, 
80.  Lord  Treasurer  Danby's  inter- 
view with,  80,  81.  controversy  with 
Bishop  Samuel  Parker  in  his  ^Re- 
hearsal Transposed,"  83-87.  merits 
of  the  work,  88.  defends  Bishop 
Crofts'  pamphlet  entitled  <<The  Naked 
Truth,"  &c.,  89.  his  "Account  of 
the  Growth  of  Popery  and  Arbitrary 
€K)vemment  in  England,"  89,  90. 
extract  from  his  parody  on  the  speech 
of  Charles  11.,  90,  91.  death  of,  01. 
his  appearance,  ib.  editions  of  his 
works,  92.  analysis  of  his  character — 
his  wit,  92-95.  extracts  showing  a 
few  of  his  pleasantries,  95-97.  his 
judgment,  97»  98.  poems  of,  98. 
extract  from  his  satire  on  Holland, 
99.     Latin    poems,    f6.     oratorical 

Eoweys  never  tested,  99,  100.  his 
naming  extensive,  100.  style  of  his 
writings,  ib.  Swift's  opinion  of  his 
writings,  101.  good  he  effected  by  his 
satire,  101, 102.  his  moral  worth,  high 
integrity,  and  patriotism,  102-104. 
amiability  in  private  Hfe,  104. 

Mary  (Queen  of  England,  1516-1558), 
state  of  the  religious  feeling  of  the 
people  during  her  reign,  ly.  285, 
286. 

Simon   Renard's   account   of 

several  transactions  during  her  reign, 
Ixx.  462-465. 

Mary  Stuart  (Queen  of  Scotland,  1542- 
1587),  remarks  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
as  to  her  treatment  of,  bdx.  374. 
motives  which  influenced  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk's  conduct  towards  an  alliance 
with  her,  379,  380.     alleged  cessbn 
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«f  ibe  English  throne  to  the  Duke 
of  Aiyou,  382.  defeat  of  the  scheme 
for  her  relief  in  1569,  383. 

Mascueigne,  or  Isle  of  Bourbon  (21* 
S(y  a,  66''  30'  E.),  described,  liii. 
335.  speculatienf  on  the  source  from 
whence  it  derived  its  plants  and  ani- 
mals, 335-340. 

Mash^m  (Ladj  Abigail,  d.  1734),  her 
influence  over  Queen  Anne,  and  in 
favour  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  bdi. 
10.  her  ^uanrel  with  Lord  Oxford 
for  refusing  to  assist  her  in  a  scandal- 
ous job,  and  his  dismissal  from  office 
in  consequence,  18. 

Masonry  (Free),  institmte  of,  likely 
derived  from  the  secret  language  used 
by  the  Templars,  and  other  sects 
inimicable  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
Iv.  636,  and  547. 

m  The  means  by  which  the  know- 

ledge and  practice  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture were  spread  during  the  middle 
ages,  bdz.  99, 100.  organization  of  the 
society,  and  mysterious  symbols  used, 
100, 101 .  mythos  of  the  disciple  slain 
in  consequence  of  the  jealousy  of 
the  master,  101.  remarks  on  the 
constitutions  of  the  lodges,  101, 102. 
assisted  in  the  spread  of  the  knowledge 
of  their  craft,  102, 103.  last  Gothic 
works  done  by  them,  103. 

Massachusetts  (42*  30^  N.,  72*  O'  W.), 
state  of  education  in,  Izziii.  486. 
education  has  been  supported  by  the 
colony  from  its  infancy,  488.  provi- 
nons  for  public  schools,  t^.  mode  of 
taxation  for  that  purpose,  489,  490. 
a  public  school  fund  invested  in  1835 
by  the  state,  490.  board  of  education 
appointed,  491.  duties  of  its  seo^e- 
tary,  492.  gratifying  progress  of  its 
measures,  492-496.  increase  of  fe- 
male teachers  in  the  schools,  496. 
institution  of  normal  schools,  i&. 
series  of  works  preparing  for  common 
school  libraries,  496, 497.  no  sectarian 
views  allowed  to  be  taught  at  the 
schools,  497.  or  discussed  at  the  board, 
497-500.  motions  brought  forward  by 
A  party  in  the  legislature  to  have  the 
board  abolished*  500,  501.  school  re- 
turns for  the  year  1840,  501,  502. 

Mas8ena(Andr^  Prince  of  Essling,  Duke 
of  Rivoli,  and  Marshal  of  France, 
1758-1817),  failure  of,  at  the  lines  of 
Torres  Vedras,  in  1810,  Ixix.  321. 

Maaters — no  effectual  combination 
exists  among,  for  the  reduction  of 
irages,  lix.  844-346. 


Mastersand  workmen — ^social  intercourue 
which  ought  to  exist  between  them 
for  the  benefit  of  both,  IxxviL  225, 
226. 

Mastricht,  his  **  Historv  of  the  Canon 
Law"  characterized,  IvL  226. 

Materiality — ^nuin  considered  as  «an- 
structed  of  two  distinct  substances, 
one  material,  the  other  not  material, 
liv.  158, 159. 

Materialism — tendencv  of  nrnthematical 
pursuits  to  lead  to,  bdi.  441«450.  -See 
MaihemcUici. 

Mathematics — Sir  John  Hersehd  on 
the  importance  of,  to  form  an  inde- 
pendent opinion  on  physical  science, 
Iviii.  168-170. 

Principal    object    of    eduoa- 

tion  in  the  University  of  Cambridge^ 
bdi.  409.  thoughts  on  the  study  o(  aa 
a  part  of  a  liberal  edncati<m,  by  the 
Rev.  and  Professor  William  Whewell, 
f5.  a  subject  of  gKBi  imporianee  in 
education,  ib,  abilities  ot  Professsr 
Whewell  as  a  scholar,  410.  utility 
of  mathematics  as  an  intellectual  ex- 
ercise, overrated,  411.  contrasted 
with  logic,  412, 413.  important  ques- 
tion Professor  Whewell  broaches  as  t» 
the  consequences  to  which,  as  a 
first  study,  they  are  likely  to  lead, 
414.  opinions  of  Plato,  Produs, 
Aristotle,  and  Seneca,  that  the  science 
is  founded  on  hypothesis,  415.  viewa 
of  Leslie,  Hume,  and  others,  as  t« 
their  inutility  in  metaphysica,  416, 
417.  contracting  influence  of  one 
study  on  the  cultivation  of  the  mind, 

417.  views  o£  Aristotle  on  this  point, 

418.  opinions  of  Bemhardi,  Von 
Weiller,  and  Rlumpp,  that  mathe- 
matics cultivate  few  of  the  faculties 
of  the  mind,  419-421.  opinions  df 
Goethe,  Voltaire,  Franklin,  lyAlem- 
b^t,  Descartes,  and  Baillet,  that  their 
study  are  adverse  to  the  furtherance 
of  philosophy,  421,  422.  different 
objects,  ends,  and  modes,  which  phi- 
losophy and  mathematics  have,  422- 
425.  geometry  has  been  considered  as 
cultivating  the  lowest  degree  of  the 
imagination  rather  than  any  higher 
power  of  the  undorstanding,  4t5, 4M. 
inutility  of  mathematics  as  a  means  of 
strengthening  the  reasoning  powers, 
426-434.  opinions  of  Pascal,  Berkeley, 
s'Gravesande,  D'Alembert,  and  other 
authorities,  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  mathematical  publica- 
tions, on  this  point,  434-441.   grovads 
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on  which  mathematidang  are  disposed 
to  credulity,  441-445.  and  also  to 
scepticism,  445-450.  tme  value  of,  as 
a  studjr  for  improving  the  mind,  450- 
453.  summary  of  the  arguments  used 
hy  the  reviewer,  453,  454. 

Mathematics  —  letter  from  Professor 
Whe  well  to  the  editor  of  the  Edinburah 
Review,  in  reffiurd  to  the  article  on  the 
studjr  of  mathematics,  in  vol.  Lxn., 
Ixiii.  270-272.  remarks  on  the  views 
stated  in  the  letter,  272-275. 

* Notions  of  Plato,  and  other 

ancient  philosophers,  as  to  their  de> 
grading  effects  on  philosophy,  Ixv. 
74.  Bacon's  opinion  diametrically 
opposed  to  their  study,  75,  76. 

Abstract — ^what  it  consists  o( 


Ixvii.  287. 

A  good  groundwork  o^  indis- 


pensable m  the  education  of  a  naval 
officer,  Ixix.  143. 

Mathematical  reasoning — the  principles 
'  of,  Ixvii.  81-102.    doctrines  and  ex- 
planation o^  287-290.     M.  Comte's 
observations    on,    303,    304.      See 
ConUe. 

Mathematical  and  physical  science — 
history  of,  Ixvi.  110.  See  Boemt, 
dforUuckh  Playifair,  and  WhewelL 

Matron  (the  Parodist),  his  commemora- 
tion  of  the  **  Materiel"  at  an  Athenian 
banquet,  Ivi.  353-355. 

Matthews  (Mr),  his  correspondence  with 
Lord  Aberdeen,  when  consul-general, 
as  to  the  imprisonment  and  extortions 
from  British  subjects  in  Portugal,  by 
Dom  Miguel's  government,  liv.  427- 
432.     See  Portugal, 

Maubisson  (Abbey  oH,  government  of, 
under  the  rule  of  Mde.  d'Etrees, 
lxxiii.315.  Mde.  d'Etrees  taken  from 
it  by  government — scene  at,  316. 
earthly  pleasures foUowedby  the  monks 
and  nuns,  f6.  government  of,  assumed 
by  Aneelique  Amauld — ^her  energy 
and  self-humiliations,  317.  attacked 
by  a  force  under  the  Count  de  Sauz^, 
and  Mdre  Angelique  turned  out  with 
her  nuns,  317,  318.  replaced  in  her 
authority,  and  fate  of  Mde.  d'Etrees, 
318.  M^  Angelique's  successful 
labours  in,  318,  319. 

•Maule  (Rifht  Hon.  Fox,  b.  1801), 
speech  o^  m  1837,  as  to  the  state  of 
parties,  Ixv.  265.  8eeStaUo/ParHe$. 

Maurice  (M.  St.),  ^  Ses  Reflexions  sur  la 
France,  sous  le  Ministere  de  la  Prince 
Polignac,"  Ui.  1.  See  iVtincf,  Bevo- 
itUian  of,  in  1880. 


Maurice  of  Nassau  (Prince  of  Ortfi^;e, 
1566-1625),  his  support  of  the  Cal- 
vinist  party  in  the  Netherlands  to 
destroy  the  wise  government  of  Bame- 
veldt,  Ixxvi.  461.  his  illegal  arrest, 
trial,  and  execution  of  Bameveldt, 
461,  462. 

May  (Thomas,  about  1594-1650),  his 
**  History  of  the  Parliament"— -cha- 
racter of,  liii.  10.  * 

Mayapan  (in  Yucatan,  20*  35'  N.,  89* 
12^  W.),  ruins  of,  Ixxviii.  441,  442. 

Maynooth  College  (53*  23'  N.,  6*  36' 
W.),  an  increased  grant  to,  necessary 
for  the  education  of  the  Cathdic 
priesthood,  Ixxix.  229-231. 

Sir  Robert  Peel's  government 

pledged  to  yield  it  those  privileges  it 
so  much  reqmres,  Ixxx.  511, 512. 

Mazeira — appearance  of  the  island  o^ 
Ixviii.  55.  remarks  on  its  proper  posi- 
tion, 55,  56. 

Measures,  not  men — the  question  of,  a 
slavish  doctrine,  lii.  3,  4. 

Doctrine    of,    considered,   lii. 

261. 

Some  illustrations  of,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  working  of  the  British 
constitution,  Ixi.  11-20.  See  British 
Constitution, 

Measures  of  capacity  and  of  weight 
considered,  Ixxvii.  228.  See  Weights 
and  Measures, 

Mechanical  Euclid — review  of  Profes- 
sor Whewell*s  work  on,  Ixvii.  81-102. 
See  TFhewell. 

Notation — discoverv  of  a  scheme 

for  calculating,  by  Mr  Babbage, 
lix.  313.  description  o(  ib,  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from,  315, 
316.  instance  of  the  power  and  uti- 
lity o^  316,  317.  has  not  met  the 
attention  it  deserves  in  this  country, 
318.  desired  to  express  the  process 
of  circulation  in  machines,  ib,  appli- 
cable for  expressing  the  structure, 
operation,  ana  drcuiation  of  the  ani- 
mal  system,  318, 319.  able  to  exhibit 
the  organisation  of  an  extensive  fac- 
tory, t6. 

Mechanics  and  Geometry  —  the  two 
fundamental  natural  sciences,  Ixvii. 
286. 

**  Mlcanique  Celeste,"  the,  of  La  Place 
— ^important  epoch  which  it  produced 
in  the  history  of  physical  astronomy, 
Iv.  2,  3.  Mrs  Sommerville's  work 
intended  as  an  explanation  o(  4,  6. 
methods  Mid  researches  comprehended 
in  the,  5,  6.     See  Scmmerville, 
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Mechanism  of  the  heaven^,  hy  Mrs  Som- 
raenrille,  Iv.  1.     See  Sommcrville. 

*Medea  (steam  frigate),  its  construction 
and  power,  Ixv.  138-140. 

Medennam  Abbey  Club— profanity  and 
ribaldry  of,  Ixxx.  6. 

Medical  Science— high  accomplishments 
in,  has  been  less  recognised  than  in 
any  other  profession,  Iv.  462.  two 
grand  theories  to  which  all  medical 

.  opinions  are  subordinate  or  coinci- 
dent, 468.  doctrine  of  hiunorism, 
469,  470.  Professor  Thomson  on  the 
state  of  medical  opinion  at  the  epoch 
when  Cullen  commenced  Ids  specula- 
tions, 471>  472.  animism  of  StMhl, 
472-474.  system  of  Hoffman,  474, 
475.  system  of  Boerhaave,  475, 476. 
of  the  doctrine  of  Haller  on  Irrita- 
bility, 476.  Dr  Cullen's  views  of  the 
various  functions  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, 476-478. 

Medicine— ^as  a  profession*  distinguished 
for  its  humanizing  effects,  I  v.  116. 

Practical  importance  of  classical 

learning  in  Scottish  medicine  has  long 
fallen  into  disuse,  Ixiv.  1 10. 

* Science  of,  appeared  to  Plato 

one  of  very  disputable  advantage, 
Ixv.  77,  78.  philosophy  of  Bacon  of 
a  different  tendency,  78. 

(Universal),  by  which  all  diseases 


could  be  cured,  and  longevity  secured, 
an  extravagance  of  the  alchymists, 
he  41. 
Professor  W  he  well's  view  that 


it  cannot  be  included  in  the  Ust  of 
sciences,  Ixxiv.  297. 

Men  among  the  Indians,  de- 


scribed, Ixxiv.  421. 

Influence  of,  on  disease,  Ixxvi. 


427,  428. 

Medina  (Sidonia),  measures  he  took  to 
keep  the  Spanish  armada  together, 
Ixxx.  397. 

Mediocrity  of  talent  essential  in  society, 
Ixix.  1-3. 

Mediterranean  Sea  (36*  0'  N.,  16'  O' 
E.),  difference  of  level  between  it  and 
the  Arabian  Gulf,  Ix.  463. 

Meeanee  (25'  45'  N.,  68'  22'  E.),  mi- 
mcdiate  proceedings  before  the  battle 
of,  in  1843,  Ixxix.  521-624. 

Meer  (Jaffier),  one  of  a  confederacy  to 
depose  Surajah  Dowlah  from  the 
throne  of  Bengal,  and  to  place  himself 
on  it,  Ixx.  325.  his  agreement  with 
Lord  Clive,  326.  battle  of  Plassey,  372, 
328.  conduct  of  Jaffier,  328.  recep- 
tion   by  Clive,   ib,     installation  as 


nabob,  329.  execution  of  Surajah 
Dowlah,  331.  compensation  he  gave 
the  company  and  Clive,  332,  333. 
awe  with  which  he  regarded  Clive, 
334.  bestows  the  quit-rent  of  lands 
on  Clive,  336.  his  treacherous  con- 
duct with  the  Dutch,  ib,  defeat  of 
his  allies,  337.  deposed,  and  again 
set  up  by  the  Company,  341.  fear- 
ful condition  to  which  Bengal  was  re- 
duced, 342,  343.     See  Clive. 

Meer  (^lahomed  Khan^,  examination  of 
the  offences  laid  to  his  charge  by  Lord 
Ellenborough,  Ixxix.  498-502.  See 
Scinde, 

Megasthenes — his  account  of  the  Hindoo 
castes,  Ixviii.  326. 

Megnier  (Father  of  the  Society  of 
Jesuits),  his  denunciation  of  the  inmates 
of  Port- Royal  as  having  a  secret  con- 
spiracy against  the  religion  of  Christ, 
Ixxiii.  336.  followed  by  the  "five  pro- 
positions" of  Father  Cornet,  336-338. 

Mehemet  Ali  (Viceroy  of  Egypt,  1769- 
1849),  sketch  of  bis  attack  in  1812,  and 
complete  overthrow  of  the  Wahabian 
power  in  1818,  Hi.  84-86. 

Sketch  of  his  early  career,  Iviii. 

124,  appointed  Viceroy  of  Egypt, 

125.  his  conquests,  ib,  insurrection 
at  Cairo  in  1815,  ib.  disciplined  state 
of  his  Egyptian  army,  125, 126.  his 
marine  force,  126.  organization  he  has 
placed  Egypt  in,  126, 127.  ambitious 
views  of,  137. 

Character  and  appearance  of. 


by  the  Duke  of  Ragusa  (Marshal 
Marmont),  Ixx.  81,  82.  position  of 
Egypt  favourable  to  the  preserving 
of  his  authority,  82.  defeat  of  the 
Tiurkish  army  at  Ronieh  by  his  army 
under  Ibrahim  Pasha,  85.  military 
establishment  of,  and  under  what  ge- 
nerals, 85-87.  personal  activity  of, 
87.  legislative  and  executive  council 
he  has  established,  88.  shows  Uttle 
respect  to  the  rights  of  private  pro- 
perty, 88,  89.  strength  of  his  army, 
89.  has  planted  schools — and  prohi- 
bited the  importation  of  negroes,  89. 
History  of,  Ixxii.   530.      See 


Turkish  Empire. 

Mehus  Lauren  tius  (18th  century), 
much  valuable  information  on  the 
pohtical  and  literary  state  of  Flo- 
rence in  his  **  Life  of  Ambrogio,''  Ixiv. 
75. 

Meinam  River,  in  Siam  (13'  30'  N., 
100'  45'  E.),  Ixviii.  64-66.   See  Siam. 

Meiner  (Christopher,   1747-1810),  his 

u 
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^'HiBtorift  de  Vero  DetT  notked,  IL 
553.  on  tbe  SAcred  langnage  of  the 
BnlmnnSy  553. 

Hdner  (Ghnstopher),  on  the  patronage, 
and  on  the  election  of  professon  in 
imiTenitiesy  lix.  215-217. 

Mekkarif,inNubia— condition  of,  lxiL51. 

Mdaacthon  (Philip,  1495-1560),  wft 
and  i^Mstohcal  b!»mty  of  his  charac- 
ter, bar.  535. 

Mekng^  for  ks  langues  et  patois,  Ixzix. 
454. 

MeU  (Ahbate),  the  Idjls  o^  characteris- 
ed,  bodx.  462. 

Hdbonme  rWilliam  Lamb,  Visoonnt, 
1779-1848\  his  accession  as  prime 
ifyiinwti»>r  after  the  resignation  ox  Earl 
Grey— bis  high  talents  and  accom- 
ptishments,  li£  520,  521. 

_—  His  goremment  and  that  of  Earl 
Grey's  contrasted,  Ixii.  204. 

Administration  of,  described  bj 


Sbr  John  Walsh,  bdii.  248.  his  go- 
vernment compidred  with  that  of  Elarl 
Grej,  255,  256. 

Similarity  of  his  cabinet  and 


that  of  Earl  Grey,  hx,  275,  276. 

On  the  ill-adrised  prosecution  of 


Qoeen  Caroline,  Ixxii.  64,  65. 

His  foreign  administration  con- 


trasted with  that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
goTemment,  Ixxx.  499-501. 

Pacific  state  of  Irdand  during 


his  administrati<m,  Ixrri.  475-477. 

Mental  faculties — ^Mr  Douslas  of  Oa- 
yers's  riews  on  the  phuosophy  of, 
bo.  874-376. 

Melincourt — a  norel,  bdr.  432.  See 
Headhng  HaU. 

Mellingen  (J.  G.,  MJ).),  his  «  History 
of  Duelling,"  Ixzv.  422.  SeeDuelUng, 

Melody  (Scotch),  estimate  of  its  merits, 
hdx.  209. 

Melville  (Henry  Dundas,  Lord,  1739- 
1811),  sketch  of  his  character,  Ixviii. 
237,238.  power  he  possessed  in  Scot- 
land, 238-240.  impeachment  o(  240- 
242. 

Melville  (Kobert  Saunders-Dundas,  Ba- 
ron,  b.  1771),  evidence  of,  in  allowing 
that  Lord  Rodney  always  acknow- 
ledged his  obligations  to  Mr  Olerk  for 
the  discovery  of  breaking  the  enemy's 
line,li.  17, 18. 

Melville  (MrX  quoted  as  to  apostolic 
succession,  ucxvii.  517. 

Memes  (Rev.  Dr),  his  "  Life  of  Cowpcr," 
Ixiii.  339.  accuses  Cowper  of  having 
practued  on  Lady  Austen's  affections, 
365. 


Memes(Rev.Dr),histran!dationofDa^ 
erre  on  Photogenic  drawing,lzxvL  809. 

Memoirs  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  biii. 
101.     See  Deny. 

of  the  Duke  de  la  Force,  Ixxx. 

101.    See  jPorce,  and  FrandB. 

and  correqxyndence  of  Fraas 


Horner,  Ixxvui.  261.    See  Hemet, 
of  Sir  William  Knighton,  IxriiL 


97.     See  KmgkUm, 

Memory— definition  of  the  fkeulty  of, 
by  Dr  Thomas  Reid,  lii.  164.  mis- 
conception of,byFromondus,  nod,  164, 
165.    See  Pereeption. 

Is  a  power  by  which  is  stored  up 

the  past  wr  the  benefit  of  the  future, 
liv.  153. 

and  suggestion— remarks  on  the 


views  held  by  Mr  Douglas  in 
«*  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,"  btx.  370. 
See  l>oii^((is. 

Classified  by  Dr  John  Tomg, 


as  one  of  the  three  primary  powans  ii 
consciousness,  bd.  54. 

Men  and  women — mental  diiferenoes  be- 
tween, Ixxiii.  192, 193. 

Menai  bridge  (53*  12^  N.,  4*  11'  W.), 
accoimt  of  the  construction  of,  by 
Thomas  Telford,  Ixx.  35.  severe  test 
it  stood  in  the  storms  of  1838  and 
1839,  35,  36. 

Meleager  (about  B.  o.  96),  garland  of 
poetical  flowers  he  strinj^  together 
nrom  the  Greek  poetesses  m  his  intro- 
duction to  his  '*  Anthology,  Iv.  183, 184. 

Menander  (b.  o.  341-390),  quoted  on  a 
fiimily  purtv,  Ivi.  353. 

Mendicant  orders — foimdation  of,  bodx. 
33. 

Mendicants — songs  of  the  Greeks — de- 
cant specimens  of,  in  Athemeus,  note, 
Ivi.  366. 

Mendicity  in  England — ^legalised  in  1531 
under  certain  conditions,  but  also  un- 
der certain  penalties  and  punishments, 
lix.  236. 

State  of,  in  England,  and  to 

what  attributed,  Ixxv.  467.  divided 
into  two  classes,  468.  examples  of 
the  second  class,  t.  €.  of  temporary  or 
oocanonal  mendicancy,  468-472.  con- 
dition of  the  agricultural  poor  In  Eng- 
land, 472.  food  of,  and  quantity  re- 
quired for  eadi  individua],  473.  able- 
bodied  paupers  in  the  unions  are  bet- 
ter fed,  474.  contrast  in  their  dieteries. 
tft.  table  of  the  number  of  the  ragrmni 
poor  who  passed  in  one  day  thrtrngh 
thirteen  towns  selected  as  example 
475.    receipts  of  agricultural  fiamiEes 
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who  nibsist  bj  begging,  4789  477. 
•rerage  expenditure  of  these  families 
in  food  and  lodgings  478.  it  is  more 
profitable,  therefore,  to  beg  than  to 
work,  ib.  digest  of  the  vagrant  act, 
479,  480.  terms,  practice,  devices, 
sad  income  of  the  begging  art, 
480-486.  line  to  be  drawn  be- 
twoen  the  professioBal  beggar  and 
those  firom  destitution  and  misery, 
486,  description  of  persons  who**  tra- 
Tel,  and  earn  their  bread"  by  begging 
486-488.  plans  resorted  to  to  obtain 
alms,  488,  480.  explanation  of  the 
ticket  system,  480-401. 

Mendicity — ^prevalency  of,  in  Scotland  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century, 
IvL  60,60. 

— *—  in  Ireland,  IzxviL  301.  See 
Irdand, 

has  been  greatly  repressed  by  the 


poor  law  act  of  1887,  Ixxix.  253,  264. 
in  Mexico  held  in  high  re- 


pute, Ixxviii.  167.  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing servmnts,  in  consequence  of  this 
evil,  168, 160. 

Mendicabal — sketch  ci,  when  prime 
minister  of  Spain  (about  1836),  Ixxvii. 
126, 126. 

lfendofla(I>on  Diego  Hurtado  de,  1503- 
1574),  his  literary  character,  Ivi.  603. 

■n  His  description  of  the  natives  of 

the  Island  of  Madalena,  Ittit.  48. 


Mental  £Mniltie8--Mr  DougUs  of  Ci^ 
▼ers*  views  on  the  philosophy  of,  Ixx. 
S74.876. 

Differences  which  exist  between 

men  and  women,  IxxiiL  102-106.  See 

Menteith  (Sir  John),  share  taken  by 
him  in  the  capture  of  Sir  William 
Wallace  in  1306,  Ixvi.  58. 

Mensel  (Yon  Wo1%ang),  on  German 
literature  (Die  I^utsche  Literatur), 
LdiL  442.  rare  merit  which  his 
writings  possess,  and  reputation  he 
has  acquired  as  a  criti^  442-444. 
contrasted  as  a  critic  with  Heine,  444. 
assails  Ooethe  with  both  wit  and  rea- 
soning, 444, 446.  has  not  shown  his 
usual  impartiality  in  his  attack  on 
Voss,  446.  ment  of  Toss's  produc- 
tions, 446-447.  censures  Kotsebue 
in  rather  unmeasured  terms'—charac- 
ter of  his  writings,  447-440.  progress 
and  fvesent  pro^ieets  of  belles  lettres 
in  Qermany,  460, 461.  characterises 
the  merits  Mid  defects  of  Klopstock 
with  great  acuteneas  and  truth,  451, 
452.    the  genius  of  Wiebnd's  poetry 


successfully  defended,  463-466.  esti- 
mation in  which  Lesdng's  writings 
are  held,  455-457.  his  view  of  the 
genius  and  iigurious  influence  of 
Ck>ethe  on  Gknnan  literature,  467- 
465.  (See  Ooeihe,)  remarks  on 
SchiUer,  466-460. 

Menzikoff  ( Alexander  Danileritsh, 
Prince,  1674-1720),  his  connection 
with  Catherine,  wife  of  Peter  the 
Great,  Iv.  234.    &te  of;  t6. 

Menzbi  (Benedetto,  1646-1704),  trans- 
lation  of  his  sonnet,  ''iMjuiEi  io 
piantai  un  ramosel  d'alloro^"  Iz.  861, 
362. 

Mer  de  Olace  GUder  (45*  56'  N.,  6*  58' 
£.),  moraines  of-— ihdr  description, 
by  Oaptain  Basil  Hall,  budii.  4V47. 

-^—  Velodty  of  the  sides  and 
centre  o^  Ixxx.  143-146.  motions  of 
the  higher  and  middle  parts  slower 
than  that  of  the  lower  portion,  148. 
cause  of  the  depression  <n  its  surfoce 
in  summer,  148-140. 

Mercantile  Navy  of  Great  Britain,  Ix. 
338.  tonnage  And  value  q£,  in  1834, 
•5.  the  duty  of  government  to  look 
after  its  present  (1834)  state,  338, 
330.  amount  of  loss  sustained  by 
shipwreck,  330,  340.  mode  of  in- 
suring ships  objectionable— and  means 
of  ascertaining  the  condition  of 
ships  most  preposterous,  340-342. 
absurd  method  of  arranging  ships 
into  three  classes  at  Lloyd's,  843, 344. 
evidence  ttcm  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee  appointed  to  examine  into  this  ar- 
rangement, 344-347.  proposed  to 
dasifj  ships  according  to  their  con- 
struction, and  to  appoint  inspectors — 
value  of  such  an  arrangement,  347- 
360.  the  commanders  and  officers 
should  be  appointed  after  a  proper 
examinati<Hi,  360-352.  the  tonnage, 
or  capacity  of  ships,  has  had  iiyurious 
influence  on  their  construction,  852. 
the  repeal,  or  modification,  ai  the 
timber  dues  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, 362,  .H53. 

Mercantile  system— explanation  of,  by 
Joshua  Gee,  Ixxviii.  4,  6.  refuted 
and  abandoned,  6.  celebrated  peti- 
tion against,  by  the  London  mer- 
chants, 5,  6. 

Mercury — mean  motion  of,  computed  by 
that  of  the  earth,  IL  108. 

Physical  peculiarities  o^lviii.  183 . 

Merewether  (U.  A.),  on  the  representa- 
tive constitution  of  England,  liii  602. 

Merian  (Professor),  his  olgectioiis  to 
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ProfSessor  Forbes*s  theory  of  the 
structure  and  motion  of  Glaciers,  Izxx. 
155. 

Meridian  (arc  of),  measurements  of,  by 
Delambre.  Biot,  Arago,  Puissant,  and 
others,  bcxvii.  252-258. 

Merino  (Curate),  account  of  the  Carlist 
Guerilla  chief,  by  Captain  Henning- 
sen,  bdii.  485,  486. 

Merit — backwardness  of  the  British 
government  in  rewarding  scientific  or 
Uterary,  Ixiii.  123, 124. 

Meroe  (kmgdom  of;  on  the  Nile,  16-  (T 
N.,  34*  30'  E.),  magnificent  remains 
of,  described  by  Mr  Hoskins,  brii.  62- 
54.  fertility  of  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
con^dered  as  one  cause  of  her  great- 
ness, 57, 58.  commerce  of,  58, 59.  sup- 
posed population  of,  59,  60.  not 
Known  to  ancient  writers,  60-62,  and 
71,  72. 

Merrem — on  the  coriaceous  turtle,  notej 
Ixxx.  413. 

Merry  Andrew — Rev.  O.  Whitfield's  en- 
counter with  one,  Ixvii.  517. 

Meshed  (Misshed,  36*  18'  N.,  59'  50' 
£  ),  disorganized  state  of  the  holy 
city  and  province  of,  in  Persia, Ix.  55-57. 

Mesolonghi,  in  Greece  (38'  22'  N.,  2V 
28'  E.),  condition  of,  in  1838,  a  fright- 
fully instructive  example  of  the  cala- 
mities which  attend  on  war,  Ixxv.  504. 
Colonel  Miu*e's  introduction  to  his 
narrative  of  the  fall  of,  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  Greece  at  that  time,  513, 514. 

Messier  (Charles,  1730-1817),  absorbing 
attention  which  he  paid  to  the  dis- 
covery of  comets,  Ixi.  102. 

♦Messina  (The  Bride  of),  by  F.  V. 
Schiller,  translated  by  George  Irvine, 
Ixv.  239.  remarks  on  translations, 
239-246.  (See  Tmnslationa,)  cha- 
racteristics of  the  tragedy,  and  of  Mr 
Irvine's  translation,  246,  247.  plot 
of  the  tragedy,  with  extracts  from  the 
translation,  247-251. 

Metals  (Precious),  on  the  supply  and 
consumption  of  the,  Iv.  43.  historical 
inquiry  into,  44.  M.  Humboldt  on 
the  past  and  present  productiveness 
of  the  mines  of  America,  45.  inves- 
tigations of  M.  Humboldt,  ib,  value 
of  the  supply  of,  from  America,  46. 
annual  produce  of  the  mines  of 
America,  46,  47.  proportion  of  the 
value  of  gold  to  silver  in  various 
a^es,  47.  causes  which  have  dimi- 
nished the  supply  from  America,  47, 
48.  value  of  tne  European  and  Ameri- 
can mines,  48.     supposed  value  of  the 


coins  existing  in  Europe,  49.  abra- 
sion of  coins,  50*  loss  of  coins  annually, 
ib.  value  of  precious  metals  applied  to 
ornamental  purposes,  51.  rate  of  their 
consumption  in  the  arts  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  in  Europe,  52,  53.  supposed 
per  cent,  derived  for  the  fusion  of  old 
articles,  53,  54.  practice  of  burying 
money  in  most  countries,  54,  55. 
former  trade  with  India  and  China  in 
bullion,  55.  has  now  nearly  ceased, 
in  consequence  of  our  exportation  of 
goods  to  the  East,  56.  on  the  causes 
which  have  produced  a  greater  circu- 
lation of  coin  in  Europe  now  than  at 
any  former  period,  57-59.  influence 
of  the  increase  of  its  value  on  the  fall 
of  all  commodities,  59. 

Metal  Wares — chief  sorts  of  manufactures 
in,  Ixxix.  140.  early  years  children 
commence  work,  and  the  hours  they 
are  employed,  t6.  condition  and  po- 
sition of  the  shops  in  whick  the  work^ 
people  are  employed,  140, 141.  brutal 
treatment  of  children  at  Willenhall, 
near  Wolverhampton,  141.  occupa- 
tion of  the  grinders,  and  short  term  of 
life  they  enjoy,  142.  low  moral  con- 
dition of  this  class  at  Birmingham,  ib. 
at  Wolverhampton,  142,  143.  at 
Sheffield,  143.     at  Sedgley,  ib. 

Metammah — condition  of  the  town  of, 
on  the  Nile,  Ixii.  64,  55. 

Metaphysical  Inquiry — Dr  John  Toung^ 
as  to  whether  it  furnishes  any  positive 
additions  to  man's  previous  knowledge, 
Ixi.  63. 

■  discussions — quite  unsuitable  in 

pulpit  oratory,  Ixxii.  71. 

Idealism — Dr  Samuel  Clarke's 


opinion  of  its  nature  and  value,  Ixviii. 
348. 

Speculation— present  condition 


of,  liv.  370-372.  if  a  necessary  evil, 
is  the  forerunner  of  much  good, 
381. 

Tracts  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 


tury, Ixviii.  838.  Collier's  treatises, 
339.  the  "Clavis  Universalis"  of 
Collier,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
in  the  history  of  philosophy,  340. 
sketch  of  Collier's  life,  342-344. 
theory  of  the  doctrine  of  idealism, 
344-353. 

Metastasio  (Pietro  Bonaventura,  1698- 
1782),  translation  of  his  sonnet, 
"Leggiadra  Rosa,  le  cui  pure  foglie," 
Ix.  362. 

Metayers — occupancy  of  land  by,  in 
ancient  Italy  and  Greece,  liv.  88,  89. 
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and  in  France  and  Italy  at  the  present 
time,  90. 

Meteoric  Stones — observations  on,  by 
Mrs  Sommerville,  lix.  169.  discoveries 
of  Or  Fusinieri  establish  that  their 
origin  is  in  the  eartli's  atmosphere, 
170. 

Meteorological  observations  of  Captain 
Sir  George  Back  in  the  Arctic  regions, 
Ixiii.  311,  312. 

Methodists — rise  of  the,  Ixvii.  505.     See 
WesUif,  and  Whitjfikd. 

Metrical  Reform — principles  of,  Ixxvii. 
228-260.  See  Wights  and  Measures, 

Metre  and  Diction — censured  by  Words- 
worth, Ivii.  118.  retained,  however, 
in  his  poems,  t^.  what  use  in  poetry, 
119.  pleasure  derived  from  its  use, 
122,  123.  consequence  attached  to 
metre  by  the  ancients,  1 24, 1 25.  See 
Poetry^  and  Prose. 

Metres — Coleridge's  views  as  to  their 
measure  in  English  poetry,  Ixii.  301. 

♦Metropolis  (The  Great),  by  Grant — 
characteristics  of,  Ixv.  104-108. 
treats  the  subject  of  literature  in  an 
original  manner,  108,  109.  authors 
and  publishers,  109,  110.  stock  ex- 
change, 110,  111.  sketch  of  the 
hanging-loving  Mr  Curtis,  112-114. 
extract  from  the  author's  chapter  on 
Newgate,  114.  character  of  the  vo- 
lumes, 1 14, 1 1 5.  influence  of  the  Re- 
form bill  on  the  habits  and  pursuits 
of  young  fashionables,  115-118. 

Mettemich  (Prince),  his  support  of  Dom 
Miguel  for  the  throne  of  Portugal, 
liv.  417-419. 

Prevents  the  King  of  Naples 

from  granting  a  constitution  to  his 
people,  Ixii.  124, 125. 

Mettemich  family  —  reflections  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence  on  a  visit  to  Tivoli 
with  them,  and  on  their  unaffected 
manners,  liv.  473,  474. 

Mewur  (25-  0'  N.,  75*  0'  E.),  Colonel 
Tod's  annals  of,  lii.  91.  epitome  of 
its  history,  and  dynasties,  92-99.  See 
Ra^pootana, 

Mexican  manw^cripts  at  Dresden,  Vi- 
enna,  Vcletri,  and  the  Vatican — 
bieroglyphical  character  by  which 
they  are  distinguished  from  each  other 
— opinion  of  Humboldt,  Ixxv.  409, 
410. 

Temples — ^resemblance  to  the 

Cyclopean  erections  in  Asia-Minor, 
Ixxvii.  446. 

Mexicans  and  Yucatese — common  origin 
which  they  proceed  froiii»  Ixxviii.  456. 


Mexico(30'  O'  N.,  105*  0' W.),  settlement 
of,  by  the  Spaniards,  IxxiiL  252, 253. 

Cause  of  the  independence  o( 

Ixxiv.  131. 

Symbolical  paintings  of  the  na- 


tives  were  preserved  in  the  Spanish 
tribimals,  as  doctmientary  evidence  in 
lawsuits,  t20t«,  Ixxv.  414,  415. 

Life  in,  during  a  residence  of 


two  years  in  that  country,  by  Madame 
Calderon  de  la  Barca,  Ixxviii.  157. 
opportunities  she  had  of  observing 
and  studying  the  facts  given,  157, 158. 
physical  appearance  of  Mexico — en- 
chanting scenery  which  characterises 
it^  159.  an  orange  garden  described, 
1 60.  picture  of  a  Mexican  **  Auburn," 
and  contrasted  with  a  New  England 
village,  161, 162.  novelty  of  the  po- 
sition Madame  Calderon  was  placed 
in,  162.  enormous  wealth  of  the 
landed  proprietors  forty  years  ago, 
162, 163.  great  wealth  still  existing 
in  the  old  families,  163, 164.  extra- 
vagant profusion  of  jewels  which  the 
women  display,  1 64 .  stately  etiquette 
and  courtesy  still  preserved,  t6.  amia- 
bility  and  warmth  of  manner  which 
pervades  the  women,  t6.  inconsist- 
encies of  character  displayed  by  the 
Mexicans,  165.  causes  which  have 
led  to  this,  166.  divided  into  two 
parties,  the  Federalists  and  the  Cen- 
tralists, 166, 167.  their  politics,  167* 
mendicancy  held  up  in  its  glory,  167» 

168.  servants  hardly  to  be  procured 
in   consequence — anecdotes   of,  168, 

169.  Mexican  justice  at  a  very  low 
ebb  —  examples  of,  169  170.  its 
northern  frontiers  menaced  by  the 
mounted  tribe  of  Camanchees,  170, 
171.  its  greatest  danger  arises  fW>m 
the  Indios  bravos,  who  form  the  masa 
of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  171. 
and  from  the  Anglo-Americans  of 
Texas  and  California,  172.  climata 
of,  173.     See  also  America. 

Mexico  (New,  or  the  international  pro- 
vinces of  New  Spain),  described, 
Ixxviii.  180.  denlorable  account  of 
the  sufferings  endured  by  a  party  of 
Texan  prisoners  by  the  brutal  conduct 
of  the  Mexican  soldiers,  180-183. 

Mezeriac  (Claude  Gas^rd  Bachet  de, 
1581-1638),  in  his  "  Vie  d'Esojje,"  ex- 
presses a  doubt  as  to  the  genuineness 
of  the  Fables  of  .<?^sop,  note^  li.  882. 

M'ido,  Muyfio,  Nuyfio  (district  of  EUtstem 
Africa,  15*  O'  S.,  17*  0'  E.),  mode  in 
which  it  is  pronounced,  note,  Ixi.  345. 
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characteristics  of  the  colour  and  ap- 
pearance of  its  people,  350-352.  re- 
marks of  Pereira  as  to  the  commer- 
cial spirit  of  the  people,  352.  nmn- 
ber  0^  who  sell  themselyes  as  slaves, 
361. 

Mica  Slate— how  composed,  and  g«ie- 
ndlr  rests  on  granite,  lii.  55. 

Michaelis  (John  David,  1717-1791),  his 
views  as  to  the  nomination  of  pro- 
fessors for  nniversities,  lix.  215. 

■  on  the  preservation  of  the  iemple 

of  Jerusalem  from  lightning,  Ixxx. 
453. 

Biichelet  (M.)  his  «*  Life  of  Luther"— 
notice  of,  Ixviii.  276. 

His    "Histoire    de    France," 

budx.  1.    his  historical  inquiries  have 

E laced  him  in  a  position  peculiarly 
is  own,  13.  his  st^e  of  thought  and 
expression  analysed,  13-15.  his  work, 
in  the  eariier  volumes,  as  much  the 
history  of  the  middle  ages  as  of  France, 
15.  deep  erudition  and  extensive  re- 
search which  his  works  displiy,  16. 
his  views  on  the  great  mnuence 
which  race  has  on  national  cha- 
racter, 17-20.  his  sketch  of  the  local 
circumstances  and  national  peculiari- 
ties of  each  province  in  France,  20, 
21.  depicts  the  moral  and  social  in- 
fluence of  the  Papal  church,  22-28. 
(See  Pcywl  C^ureh.)  and  of  the 
sway  which  the  crusades  had  in  ex- 
tenmng  Christianity  and  civilization, 

28,  29.  on  the  change  which  took 
place  in  the  social  condition  of  women, 

29,  SO.  spiritual  anarchy  of  the 
twelfth  century,  30-33.  rise  of  the 
mendicant  order  of  the  Franciscans, 
33-35.  important  effect  which  money 
has  on  government,  36, 37.  money  was 
also  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of 
the  order  of  the  Templurs,  37,  38. 
criticism  on  the  style  of  his  book,  39. 

Micrometer — ^invention  ofi  by  W.  Gas- 
coyne,  Ixxviii.  410. 

Microscope — an  instrument  of  the  great- 
est use  to  botanists,  Ivii.  68,  69«     * 

Middle  ages-r-coUeges,  guilds,  mysteries, 
&c.,  of  the,  box.  86. 

History  of  the  church  during 

that  period,  Ixii.  134.     See  Chnreh, 

Truths  and  fictions  of  the,  Ixvi. 


465.     See  Piilgrave. 

Despotism  of  the,  Ixvii.  372. 


See  ChMzot. 
Middleton  (Conyers,  1683-1750),  <juoia- 
turn  from  his  "Free  Inquiry^on  Muracles 
and  Gift  of  Tongues,  liii.  270,  271. 


♦Middleton  (Conyers),  extreme  par- 
tiality with  which  he  has  viewed  the 
character  of  Cicero,  Ixv.  4,  6. 

Middling  classes  —  (^;muon  of  Isaac 
Tomkins  regarding  them,  Ixi.  69. 
See  TotfikifiB. 

Midshipmen — favourable  and  unfavonr. 
able  effects  of  their  position,  hrix.  181. 

Miguel  (Dom,  of  Portugal,  b.  1802),  his 
perjury  and  hyyocri^ — ^usurpation  of 
the  crown,  and  acts  of  oppression,  when 
ruling  the  kingdom,  liv.  407.  See 
Portugal. 

is  sanctimonious  appearance 


at  Rome,  bdi.  122-124. 

Mikn  (city  of,  46"  28'  N.,  0*  lO'  E.), 
description  of  its  cathedral  —  the 
Brerra  library — ^Messrs  Barrow,  Eus- 
tace,  and  Phillips,  on  the  supposed 
destruction  of  Leonardi  da  Vmci's 
picture  of  the  Last  Supper,  hcxv.  459. 
461. 

Milan  Commission — aj^inted  to  fur- 
nish  a  case  agunst  the  conduct  of 
Queen  Caroline,  Ixvii.  39-48. 

Milboume  (William),  astronomical  ob- 
servations of,  Ixxviii.  409,  410. 

Mile— difference  between  a  nautical  and 
geographi<ial  mile,  noU,  hnr.  ISO,  181. 

Military  morality— Dr  Thomas  Arnold's 
views  on  the  subject  of,  Ixxvi.  369- 
871. 

Milky-way — is  a  conspicuous  instance 
of  a  nebula  on  a  large  scale,  K.  97. 

Mills  (Rev.  Mr),  his  lectures  on  moral 
philosophy  at  Oxford,  note,  liv.  489. 

Mills  (Mr),  on  the  advance  of  the  price 
of  teas  by  the  monopoly  of  the  East 
India  Company,  lii.  291. 

Mill  (James,  1773-1836),  Bentbam's 
generous  conduct  to,  note,  Ixxviii.  467. 
offensive  behaviour  of  Bentham,  and 
quarrel  between  them,  note,  467,  468. 

Parallel  between  him  and  Sir 

James  Mackintosh,  as  historians,  IxL 
286,  287. 

His  opinion  quoted,  that  tl^  land- 


tax  of  India  is  not  a  tax  at  aH,  Ixx. 
history 


characterized,  ba.  296. 

His  «<  British  India  " 


from,  Ixxi.  362. 
Mill  (John  S.i,  hk  letter  to  the  edit<n' 
of  the  "  Edinbui^  Review,"  on  the 
false  impressions  which  the  statements 
used  in  the  article  reviewing  Dr  Bow- 
ring's  "  Life  of  Bentham,"  had  made 
on  the  character  of  his  fiither,  the 
late  Mr  James  Mill,  Ixxix.  267-271. 
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MiUennittm — speculations  of  writers  as 
to  the  earlj  date  of  %  Ivi.  230-232. 

Miller  (Edmond,  Sergeant),  his  endea- 
vours to  deprive  Dr  Bentley  of  his 
Mastership  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge li.  338,  and  mtCj  338. 

Remarks  on  his  statement  that 

the  terms  "  Regent "  and  "  Non- 
Regent,"  were  not  known  in  the  Eng- 
lish universities,  note,  liv.  490. 

Millinery  and  Dress-making — remarks 
on  the  fearful  labour  of  those  em- 
ployed in  London,  Ixxix.  145-148. 

Milliiigton(Mr),  his  answer  to  Mr  Pepys, 
as  to  the  state  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
mind,  Ivi.  15. 

Milman  (Rev.  Henry  Hart,  Dean  of  St 
Paul's)^  influence  which  his  studies  in 
Bcriptiure  thoughts  and  language  have 
had  on  his  poetry,  lix.  177. 

Mibie  (Sir  David,  Admiral,  G.  C.B.,  1 763- 
1845),  his  brave  conduct  at  the  taking 
of  the  French  frigate  La  Pique  in 
1794,  Ixxix.  421. 

Milner  (Isaac,  Dean  of  Carlisle,  1751- 
1820]^  character  of;  Ixvii  146, 147. 

Curious  letter  from  him  to  Mr 

Wilberforce,  Ixxii.  55. 

Life  of,  by  his  niece,  Mary  Mil- 


ner, Ixxx.  251.  ignorance  of  the  pre- 
sent generation  regarding,  291.  e&cts 
of  various  influences  on  his  success 
in  life,  292.  his  general  knowledp;e, 
and  reputation  as  a  conversationist, 
293.  as  an  author,  293,  294.  his 
attack  on  Bishop  Marsh,  294.  char- 
acter, wit,  and  learning  of,  294-296. 
his  religious  tenets,  and  hopes  he  de- 
rived nom  them,  296.  his  college 
administration,  297. 

Milner  (Rev.  Joseph,  1744-1797),  suc- 
ceeded Whitfield-— his  character,  Ixvii. 
522. 

Miloach  (Prince),  vidimus  of  his 
speech  on  granting  the  prayer  of 
tne  Servians  for  a  constitution,  bdi. 
117, 118. 

Milton  (John,  1608-1674),  a  fragmen- 
tary poem  entitled  so  bv  Sir  Edward 
L.  Bulwer,  noticed,  with  quotations, 
liiL  146-150. 

I  Fuseli's  paintings  of  subjects 

taken  from  the  writings  of,  liv.  165, 
166. 

Resemblance  he  has  to  Dante, 


IviL  419. 

His  high  recommendation  of 


poetry,  lix.  174, 175. 

Egotism  of  his  character,  lix. 


Milton  (John),  some  of  his  sonnets  are 
the  finest  specimens  of  this  species  of 
composition  in  English  poetry,  Ix.  356. 

The   first   friend  of  religious 

toleration,  Ixiv.  103. 

His  least  successfrd  points  imi- 


tated by  Herbert,  in  his  epic  poem  of 
''Attilla,"  with  examples,  IxvL  292- 
294. 

Influence  which   the  circum- 


stances of  his  times  had  on  the  spirit 
of  his  epic  poetry,  Ixvi.  263.^  ma- 
chinery lie  uses,  and  which  gives  it 
the  great  interest  they  possess,  270, 
271. 
Hatred  of  the  Oxford  school  of 


divinity  to,  IxviL  533,  534. 

Dr  Channin^s  remarks  on  the 


character  and  wntings  o(  Ixix.  214- 
230.     See  Channing, 

His  picture  of  death,  Ixix.  227- 


230.     the  sup^lative  merits  of  his 
prose  works  entirely  denied,  228. 

His  estimate  of  Andrew  Mar- 


veil's  character,  Ixxix.  71. 

Mina  (Don  Francisco  E^spoz  y.  General, 
1781-1836),  his  famous  declaration  in 
the  Carlist  war,  Ixiii.  480.  carried 
into  effect,  %b. 

Mind — design  displayed  in  the  active 
powers  of  the,  liv.  155, 156. 

A  true  knowledge  of  its  philo- 
sophy indi^)ensable  in  the  formation 
of  a  criminal  code  of  laws,  lix.  192- 
205. 

Powers  of  the — remarks  of  Sir 


James  Mackintosh  on,  bdL  236. 

Influence  of  the  study  of  mathe- 


matics on  the  strengthening  of  the 
fiumlties  of  the,  Ixil  409-454.  See 
Mathematics* 

Miss  Martineauon  the  influence 


442,  443. 


of  happiness  in  elevating  the,  box. 
500,501. 

Emancipation  of,  at  the  epoch 


of  the  first  crusade,  Ixxix.  29. 

Advances  which  it  has  made  in 


truth  and  freedom,  Ixxx.  375. 
Mineralogy  and  Botany— contrasted  as 

to  their  progress  as  branches  of  sdenct, 

Ivii.  69. 
Bilnes  (Coal),  working  o^  not  generally 

an  advantageous   business,  IL   178. 

expensive  and  hazardous  nature  of  the 

operation,  179. 

Mean  temperature  of,  and  at 


various  depths,  liL  49.  exemplified 
in  various  coal  mines,  tb.  causes  of 
the  increase  and  decrease  of  heat,  50- 
52. 
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Mines — annual  value  of  the  mines  of 
America,  as  calculated  by  M.  Hum- 
boldt, Ir.  46. 

Condition  of  those  employed 

in,  Ixxviii.  133.     See  Coal  Mines, 

Mining  counties  in  England  exhibit  the 
most  rapid  advance  in  population, 
Ixxx.  91. 

Ministry,  and  the  State  of  Parties,  li. 
664.     See  Wellington. 

Ministry — the  late  and  the  present,  lii. 
630.  accession  of  Earl  Grey's  go- 
vernment, ib.  blunders  committed 
hy  the  Wellington  party,  631.  King 
William  IV.'s  speech  on  the  state  of 
Europe,  ib.  Silent  upon  parliament- 
ary reform,  531,  532.  prevention  of 
the  King  from  attending  the  civic 
feast,  532.    prevarication  respecting 

•  the  surrender  of  the  King's  heredi- 
tary revenues,  533.  management  of 
the  civil  list  kept  in  profound  ob- 
scurity, 633,  534.  grounds  upon 
wliich  the  tory  ministry  were  defeated, 
634.  position  which  affairs  have 
assumed,  and  the  aspect  they  now 
(1831 )  wear,  536.  improbability  of  the 
reform  ministry  being  defeated  in 
their  efforts  for  parliamentary  reform, 
538.  conduct  of  Daniel  O'Connell, 
538-540.  present  ministry  firmly 
united  by  close  private  friendship, 
and  all  men  of  high  character,  541- 
544. 

■  (Reform),  under  Earl  Grey,liii. 

233.  unanimity  of,  ib.  their  plan 
of  reform  proposed,  233-235.  gene- 
ral exultation  among  the  people  of 
the  three  kingdoms  for  the  pro- 
posed changes,  236-238.  views  of 
those  who  opposed  them  in  both 
houses,  238.  unfaur  conduct  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  towards  the  ministrv, 
241,  242.  possible  results  of  their 
defeat  on  the  bill,  both  on  them  and 
the  Tory  party,  244-250.  General 
Gascoigne*8  motion — and  dissolution 
of  Parliament,  483-485.  See  Refoii^i 
{Parliamentary). 

Ministers — sole  responsibility  of,  Ixii. 
36.  the  sovereign  ceasing  to  attend 
their  councils  a  great  step  in  consti- 
tutional government,  t6. 

Ministerial  plan  of  education — Church 
and  Tory  misrepresentations,  Ixx.  149. 
See  Education. 

Misrepresentations  regarding  the 

East,  Ixxvu.  261-300.     See  East. 

Minnow — structure  of  its  eye,  and  ap- 
pearance of,  Iviii.  447. 


Minto  (Gilbert,  first  Eari  of,  1751-1811), 
his  expedition  against  the  island  of 
Java,  li.  401 .  instructions  of  the  Court 
of  Directors  to,  401, 402.  his  modifi- 
cations of  those  instructions,  402, 403. 
conquest  of  Java  by,  403.  appoints 
Sir  Stamford  Raffles  Heut.-govemor, 
404.    his  first  proclamation,  406. 

Minto  (Gilbert  Elliot  Murray-Kynyn- 
mond,  Earl  of,  b.  1782),  aids  in  restor- 
ing lightning  conductors  to  the  royal 
navy,  Ixxx  467. 

Mirabean  (Honore  Gabriel  Riquetti, 
Countde,  1 749-1 791),"  MemoiresBio- 
graphiques,  Litteraires  et  PoHtiques 
de,"  Ixi.  186.  his  character,  186, 187, 
and  195-198.  sketch  of  his  father, 
188-191 .  of  his  uncle,  191,  1 92.  of 
Madame  de  Pailly,  193.  extracts 
from  letters  between  his  father  and 
uncle,  193,  194.  his  connection  with 
Madame  le  Monnier,  196,  197.  his 
character  as  an  author,  and  extracts 
from  his  writings,  198-201.  notice  of 
his  personal  appearance,  201.  ex- 
tracts from  his  memoirs,  showing  the 
treatment  he  received  from  his  father 
and  family  in  early  life,  201-213. 
disagrees  with  Madame  le  Monnier, 
213.  sketch  of  her  after-life,  214. 
truly  wretched  state  of  society  under 
the  old  regime,  214,  216. 

Character  of,  Ixxi.    421-424. 

greatly  indebted  to  Dumont,  423. 
comparison  of  the  two,  by  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly,  423. 

Incomparable  picture  of,  by  Du- 


mont, Iv.  674.  character  of,  ib.  com- 
pared with  Wilkes,  574.  his  afiinities 
to  Chatham,  676.  his  energy  made 
Barnave,  the  best  debater  in  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  flinch  before  him,  ib. 

Miracles — principles  of  belief  and  expec- 
tation as  applied  to,  lii.  388.  Hume 
on  the  imiformity  of  causation  with 
respect  to,  388.  author  of  «  The  For- 
mation and  Publication  of  Opinions" 
on,  quoted^  389.  abstract  argument  on 
the  operation  of  causes  and  effects, 
390-393.  extent  to  which  the  mind 
is  justified  in  examining  the  question 
of,  393,  and  397,  398.  power  of  the 
Deity  in  all  things,  394.  laws  of  na- 
ture prove  a  first  cause,  395,  396. 
inference  on  the  subject  from  the  dis- 
coveries in  geology,  396.  Hume's 
argument  objectionable,  397,  398. 

(Pretended),  cure  of  Miss  Fan- 
court  of  a  spine  complaint  accounted 
for,  liii.  264.    alleged  supernatural 
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A^ncyincnres,  267.  cases  of  quackery 
—power  of  imagination  in  curing 
king's  evil,  &c.,  267-270.  Middle- 
ton  quoted  on  the  **  Gift  of  Tongues," 

270,  271.  testimony  of  the  pri- 
mitive   fathers    of   tne   church   on, 

271 .  qualification  of  the  "  Gift "  ne- 
cessary for  the  extension  of  missions, 
272-274.  views  of  Warbnrton  on 
miracles,  notey  272.  of  Grotius,  Til- 
lotson,  and  Barrow,  note,  273,  274. 
Mr  Cardale's  account  of  the  manifes- 
tation of  the  "  Gift  of  Tongues "  at 
Port-Glasgow,  275,  276.  mode  of 
accounting  for  this  supposed  language, 
276-278.  reason  and  the  New 
Testament  agree  as  to  the  conclusions 
to  be  drawn  from  those  pretended  mi- 
racles, 278.  manifestations  at  Port- 
Glasgow  paralleled  by  the  parties  to 
the  miracle  of  tongues  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  279,  280.  efficacy  of 
prayer  considered,  281-288.  (Sec 
Pi-oj/fr.)  views  of  Irving,  Scott, 
and  Erskine,  as  to  the  universality 
of  the  promise  of  the  miraculous 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  289-294. 
examination  of  the  duration  of  the 
miraculous  powers  vested  in  Christ 
and  his  disciples—  views  of  the  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic  churches  regard- 
ing, 294-298.  arguments  from  the 
Smptures  and  from  biblical  scholars 
to  prove  the  suspension  of  miracles, 
295-305. 

Miracles — that  of  the  Holy  Thorn,  Ixxiii. 
338, 339.  observations  on  the  belief  of, 
by  the  Catholic  Church — and  on  the 
absolute  discord  between  those  of 
Christ,  and  such  as  that  of  the  Holy 
Thorn,  339-341. 

. Futility    of  those    on    which 

Catholics  place  their  reliance,  Ixxvii. 
488,  489. 

Contended  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Newman 


that  they  belong  to  all  ages,  Ixxx.  344. 
consideration  of  his  principles,  345- 

348.  glaring  contrast  between  scrip- 
tural and  ecclesiastical  miracles,  347- 
848.  traces  of,  faint  in  the  earliest 
remains  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity, 
848,  349.  pretended  miracles  ap- 
pear to  have  increased  in  frequency 
as  Christianity  required  them  less, 

349.  testimony  of  the  fathers  that 
miracles  had  ceased,  349, 350.  frauds 
in,  acknowledged,  350.  credulity  in  the 
belief  of,  350-352.  Isaac  Taylor  on, 
noUf  362.  frustration  of  Julian's  at- 
tempt to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Jeru- 


salem, 353.  circumstances  attending 
the  Ambrosian  miracles,  353-355. 
authorities  who  attested  them,  355- 
358.  the  other  miracles  which  Mr 
Newman  defends,  368.  sophistry  of 
the  arguments  by  which  Mr  Newman 
maintains  his  general  views,  answered, 
359-363.  what  may  be  miracles,  ac- 
cording to  Mr  Newman's  principles  ? 
363,  364 

Miranda — Mrs  Jameson's  reflections  on 
the  character  of,  Ix.  194-196. 

Mirandola  and  Concordia  (Joannes  Picus, 
Prince  of,  1463-1494),  his  remarks  on 
the  study  of  mathematical  science,  Ixii. 
443. 

Mirzapha  Jung — ^placed  on  the  throne 
of  the  Camatic,  in  1748-1749,  by  the 
ability  and  power  of  General  Dupleix, 
Ixx.  306,  307.  amount  of  power  and 
reward  he  bestowed  on  Dupleix,  307. 

Misistra,  in  Greece  (37*  3'  N.,  22*  20^ 
E.),  destruction  of,  and  now  being  re- 
erected  as  a  new  Sparta,  near,  or  on 
the  site  of,  the  ancient  city,  Ixxv.  505. 

Missionary  Enterprises — principles  on 
which  they  should  be  established,  Hi. 
467.  education  should  always  pre- 
ceed  conversion,  467-470. 

Missionary  Voyages  and  Travels,  com- 
piled from  the  journals  of  the  Rev, 
Daniel  Tverman  and  Mr  George 
Bennet  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  Ivii.  80.  81.  their  obser- 
vations in  the  islands  of  the  South 
Sea,  81 .  that  of  Tahiti — civilization 
which  now  characterizes  the  inhabit- 
ants, ib.  enlightened  character  of 
Pomare,  its  king,  81-85.  (See  To- 
hiti.)  state  of  the  island  of  Hawii 
(Owyhee) — character  of  Riho  Riho, 
its  king,  86,  87.  description  of  the 
kings  palace,  87,  88.  beneficial 
changes  effected  by  Christianity  and 
education  in  the  island  of  Rurutu,  88- 
92.  (See  Rtirutu.)  proceedings  of 
the  parliament,^  held  in  1824,  in  the 
Windward  Isles,  92.  almost  destruc- 
tion of  the  vessel  and  murder  of  the 
crew  by  the  New  Zealanders,  92,  98. 
degraded  condition  of  the  New  Hol- 
landers, 93.  visits  Madagascar — 
character  and  liberal  policy  of  its 
sovereign,  Radama,  tb.  death  of  Mr 
Tyerman,  94.  death  of  Ramada,  and 
description  of  the  barbaric  pomp  of 
his  funeral,  94,  95. 

Missions — establishment  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Indians  of  California,  liii. 
221,  222. 
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Monk  (James  Hcbit.  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Ol<WM«er  aod  toistol.  b.  irssjThia 
"Life rf Dr mchard BenUer,"  U  321 
hia  o^ect  in  vndertaidiig  it,  323  exZ 
^ct  from,  on  tbe  caatrmtxaj  bet^ween 
of  Uu  fepUtka  k  Phalaris,  SslT  Mi 
&nll«  m  the  diction  M»d  stjle  of,  sell 
M4.      hu  general  new  of  B^iUcj-b 
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literary  character,  355.  lofty  pane- 
gyric  contained  in  hu  dedication  to 
the  Bishop  of  London,  t&.  di^lays 
some  anxiety  to  shine  in  the  character 
of  a  tory  and  high  chvrchman,  355- 
857.     See  BeniUy,  Richard, 

Monk  (George,  Duke  of  Albemarle, 
1608-1670),  his  intention  to  restore 
Charles  II.  to  the  throne  before  he 
left  for  ScoUand,  liii.  80. 

'  Baseness  of  his  conduct  towards 

the  Earl  of  Argyle,  Ixvii.  425,  426. 

Monkers — extent  to  which  they  are  used 
for  mod  by  the  Indians  among  the 
Andes,  Ixiii.  410. 

Monmouth  (James,  Duke  of,  b.  1649,  be- 
headed 1685),  inaccuracy  regarding 
the  invasion  of,  by  Dr  Lingard,  liii.  4 1 . 

Monnier  (Madame  le),  M.  Mirab^iu's 
connection  with  her,  IxL  196-198. 
her  painful  interview  with  Mirabeau, 
and  sketch  of  her  after-life,  213,  214. 

Monombed  (in  the  central  portion  of 
Eastern  AfHca),  their  commercial 
spirit,  Ixi.  361. 

Monopolies  and  taxes  in  India — due  to 
the  insufi^iency  of  the  land-tax,  Ixx. 
421,  422. 

Monopolies — their  repeal  exposes  those 
connected  with  them  to  inunediate 
loss,  IxxviH.  6. 

Monopoly — tendency  at,  to  raise  nrioes, 
lii.  282.  ^ect  o^  on  our  Gninese 
trade,  309.  positive  evils  inflicted  by, 
311-816. 

Monsoons — imnracticability  of  having 
regular  montnly  steam  navi^r«tion  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  m  conse- 
qiwnce  of  them,  Ix.  447,  and  456. 
oee  India, 

Monsoons  and  Winds — Colonel  Capper 
on  the,  Ixviii.  408. 

^Montague  (Basil),  his  edition  of  Liord 
Bacon's  works — partiality  he  con- 
tinually shows  for  Bacon,  even  when 
his  character  or  actions  cannot  be 
justified,  Ixv.  1-4.     8ee  Baeon, 

Montague  (Charles,  Earl  of  Halifax, 
1661-1 7 1 5),  pationag^e  he  bestowed  on 
Joseph  Addison,  bomii.  202.  charac- 
ter of,  203. 

Monteagle  (Thomas  Sprint  Rice,  Baron, 
b.  1790),  speech  of,  on  the  import  du- 
ties, in  1844,  Ixxx.  474. 

Montgomery  (James),  missionary  voy- 
ages and  travels,  Ivii.  80. 

The  Poetical  Works  of,  hri.  473. 

great  improvement  made  by  him,  t5. 
the  choice  of  his  subjects  has  not 
been  made  wiih  judgment,  474.    bis 


poem  of  **  Greenland"  better  suited  as 
to  subject,  476, 477.  extracts firom,477. 
his  **  relican  Island"  not  so  well  con- 
ceived, 479.  his  talents  are  displayed 
to  greater  advantage  in  his  riiort 
Ivrical  effusions,  479,  480.  extmcts 
nrom  his  poems,  480-489. 

Montgomery  (James),  his  erroneous 
views  of  the  insanity  of  William  Cow- 
per,  bdiL  351. 

Montgomery  (Rev.  Rob^),  his  poems, 
li.  193.  criticism  on  his  *"Omnt- 
presenoe  of  the  Deit;^,"  illustrated 
with  extracts  to  show  ms  plagiarisms, 
his  want  of  logic,  and  the  contempti- 
ble lines  he  gives  as  poetry,  200-209. 
remarks  on  his  poem  of  ^  Satan,"  209^ 
210.     See  Saian. 

Montjuich  (in  Spain),  capture  of,  by 
the  Earl  of  Peterboraigh,  during  the 
war  of  the  sueoession  in  Spain,  Ivi 
254,  625. 

Montmartre — gypsum  quarries  of— Co- 
vier's  discoveries  in,  Ixv.  23,  24. 

MontpouiUan  (Marquis  de),  his  early 
vears  at  the  court  of  Louu  XIIL, 
Ixxx.  123.  details  of  the  assassination 
ofthe  Marshal  IVAncre,  123-127.  po- 
litical and  perMHial  motives  which 
made  the  Miurquis  take  a  leadior  part 
in  this  tragedy,  127, 128.  death  o^  138. 

Montesquieu  (Charles  de  Seconda^  Ba- 
ron de  la  Br^e  et  de,  1689-1756),  his 
parody  on  the  Abb^  DubosT  **  Hisioire 
Critique,"  Ixxiii.  92. 

Montrevil  (M.  de),  misrepresentations 
by  Lord  Clarenoon  against,  in  regard 
to  his  conduct  to  Cluiries  I.,  liL  32- 
84.  true  statement  of  the  engage- 
ment with  the  Kin^,  34-88.  his  rash- 
ness and  presumption  in  the  engage- 
ment he  signed  at  Oxford,  88, 89.  di- 
plomatic hLtory  of,  39, 40. 

.  History  of  his  correqKmdenoe 

between  Charles  I.  and  the  Scottish 
commissioners,  and  of  the  fidse  view 
which  Clarendon  gives  it,  inhislustary, 
commented  on,  hdx.  104-125.  See 
CkarksL 

Montrose  (James  Graham,  Marquis  of,  b. 
1612,  executed  1650),  his  adherence 
to  Presbyterianism,  11.  51. 

Mr  Croker's   blunder   in 


gard  to  the  mode  of  his  execution, 

Kv.  4. 
Montucla  (Jean  Etienne,  1725-1799), 

character  of  his  history  of  Sdeiice, 

bcvi.  111. 
<<  Monumenta  GermanisB  Historiea'' — 

publication  o^  by  Perts,  and  whence 
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the  materials  for,  have  been  derived, 
Ivi.  186. 

Mony penny  (David,  Lord  Pitmillj,of  the 
Court  of  Session,  Scotland),  his  re- 
marks on  the  poor-laws,  and  on  the 
method  of  providing  for  the  poor  in 
Scotland,  hx.  426.  formerly  a  dis- 
tinguished judge  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion, 425,  426.  thinks  that  only  those 
are  entitled  to  relief,  who  are  disabled 
from  procuring  a  living  by  their  own 
labour,  428,  429.  on  the  amount  of 
provision  to  be  allowed  to  paupers, 
430.  his  remarks  on  the  manage- 
ment of  the  funds  collected  by  the 
heritors  and  kirk-session,  433,  434. 

Moodie  (Tom),  biographical  sketch  of 
this  famous  whipper-in,  Ixxiv.  94- 
96. 

Moon — what  is  yet  known  respecting 
her  physical  constitution  ?  li.  101. 

Perturbations  of,  Iv.   19,  20. 

action  of  the  sun  on  its  irregularities, 

20.  influence  of  Mars  and  Venus  on, 

21.  irregularities  caused  by  the  non. 
sphericity  of  the  earth,  ib.    probable 

'  effect  on  its  motions  by  a  gaseous 
medium  of  great  rarity,  21,  22. 

Physical  aspects  and  formation 


of,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  same 
causes  as  that  of  the  earth,  Iviii.  ITS- 
ISO,  is  inferred  .that  she  is  retained 
in  her  orbit  by  the  force  of  terrestrial 
gravity,  182, 183. 
Observations  of  Professor  Whe- 


well  on  Laplace's  theory  of  the,  Iviii. 
448,  449. 
Considered  as  the  hand  of  a 


great  Greenwich  clock  in  the  sky, 
Txix.  143. 

"Moor  and  the  Loch,"  by  John  Col- 
quhoun,  Ixxiv.  68.  qtwtations  from, 
100-1 03.     See  Field  Sports, 

Moorcroft  (William),  account  of  his  fate 
when  at  Kundioz  in  Turkestan,  in 
1824,  Ix.  416,  417.  his  reception  at 
Bokhara,  by  the  king,  420.  manu- 
scripts of,  422. 

Moore  (James  Carrick),  memoirs  of  his 
brother,  Lieutenant-General  Sir  John 
Moore,  lix.  1.  misrepresents  his  bro- 
ther's sentiments,  2-5.  passages  show- 
ing the  manner  in  which  he  has  sup- 
pressed  his  brother's  sentiments  on  the 
condition  of  the  slaves  at  St  Lucia, 
8-10.  Mr  Moore's  own  opinions  on 
the  state  of  Ireland  during  the  rebel- 
lion of  1798,  12-16.  assails  Sir 
Ralph  Abercrorabie,  17.  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  Irish  troops  at  the  action 


at  Castlebar,  19.  his  remarks  on 
Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  21.  falls  into 
mistakes  regarding  the  love  of  liberty 
and  independence  of  the  Dutch,  22. 
attacks  the  character  of  Genend  Fox, 
24,  25.  launches  out  into  vitupera- 
tions against  Napoleon,  27.  exhibits 
Sir  John  as  neither  an  amiable  nor  a 
great  man,  28,  29. 

Moore  (Lieutenant -General  Sir  John, 
1761-1809),  life  of,  by  his  brother, 
lix.  1.  model  on  which  his  memoirs 
ought  to  have  been  written,  1 , 2.  inca- 
pacity of  his  brother  to  write  it,  2,  3. 
portrait  attached  to  the  memoirs 
wants  the  characteristic  marks  of  his 
high  energy,  4.  his  journal  suppress- 
ed, 4-6.  his  dispute  with  Lord  Hood 
at  Corsica,  and  noble  bearing,  6-8.  his 
conversation  with  General  Gentili,  re- 
garding the  siege  of  Bastia,  8.  Sir 
John's  opinion  of  the  character  of  the 
emigres,  and  of  their  conduct  to  their 
slaves  in  St  Lucia,  10-12.  engaged 
as  general  in  Ireland  in  1798 — his 
observations  on  the  state  of,  16-19. 
his  account  of  the  trial  of  Theobald 
Wolfe  Tone  for  high  treason,  20,  21. 
engaged  in  the  memorable  expedition 
to  Holland,  2 1 .  had  the  formation  of 
the  troops  at  Shom-Cliff,  and  charac- 
ter of  his  discipline,  23.  opinion  of, 
at  a  cabinet  council  regarding  an  at- 
tack at  Ferrol,  in  Spain,  23,  24. 
garbled  account  of  his  proceedings  at 
Sicily,  24.  sent  to  Gottenburg,  25. 
crimmal  cotiduct  of  ministers  in  send- 
ing this  expedition,  25,  26.  insolent 
treatment  Sir  John  received  from  the 
ministers  on  his  return,  26.  expedi- 
tion to  Spain,  ib.  character  of  Sir 
John,  28,  29. 

His  campaign  in  Spain,  Ixzii. 

296-301.     Hee  Napier, 

Moore  (John,  Bishop  of  Ely,  d.  1714), 
appealed  to  by  the  fellows  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  to  have  Dr 
Bentley  removed  from  his  mastership, 
li.337.  his  sentence  not  carried  out  in 
consequence  of  bis  sudden  death,  338. 

Moore  (Sir  Jonas,  1617-1680),  his  pa- 
tronage of  the  astronomer  Flamsteed, 
and  assistance  he  gave  him  with  his 
instruments  for  the  royal  observatory, 
Ixii.  364-367. 

Moore  (Thomas),  his  "  Life  of  Lord 
Byron,"  liii.  544.  character  of  the 
work,  544,  545.     Sec  Byron, 

His  "  Life  and  Death  of  Lord 

Edward  Fitzgerald,"  liv.   114*     his 
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notice  of  the  odIj  time  be  mit  his 
Lordship,  A.  fame  of  the  bard  ioter- 
iroven  with  the  misfbrtUDes  of  his 
countiry,  114,  116.  bU  hietor;  not 
likelj  to  relcindle  the  advents  of  for- 
mer years,  116, 116.    Set  Fitigeratd. 

Moore  (Thomas),  his  IranslBtion  of  one 
of  Sappho's  odes,  l<r.  1S»,  169. 

His  poetical  works,  Ixxv.  162- 

165.  criticism  on  the  distinction  be- 
tween imagination  and  fancj,  165- 
ITS.  cliaracteristica  of  his  poetical 
powers,  fancT,  or  wit,  175.  his  deli- 
cate touches  of  tenderness  and  gaietj 
the  most  captivating;  of  hta  powers, 
175,  176.  identity  in  his  mind  of 
music  and  poetry,  176-1B0.  deficient 
in  dramatic  faculty,  ISO.  181.  poeti- 
cal verses  quoted,  181-164.  extract 
from  his  early  biography  as  to  his 
knowledge  of  the  conspiracy  in  179B, 
184-186. 

— His  "Life  of  Sheriilan"— ^lo- 

UUion  from,  on  the  greater  ease  of 
manner  which  formerly  distinguished 
good  Bocietv,  lixx.  40. 

Houre  (Mr  Justice),  his  evidence  as  to 
the  cause  of  crime  in  Ireland,  Ixx. 
616,617. 

Moors,  or  Mogbrebins,  of  Spain,  Ixviij. 
386. 

*Moanom  (Richard^  his  letter  to  Lord 
J<^n  Russell  on  the  abolition  of 
church-rates,  Ixv,  178.  plan,  as  stated 
in  his  letter,  almost  followed  by  go- 
Temmenl,  195, 196. 

Moose  chase — description  of,  by  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  \W.  123,  124. 

Mora]  conduct — evangelical  party  afraid 
to  approach  the  snbject  of,  btiv. 
448. 

Morals — remarks  ou  the  views  incul- 
cated by  Mr  Douglas  of  Cavers,  in 
his  "Philosophy  of  the  Mind,"  on  the 
subject,  In.  383,  386,  388. 

Moraines — formation  of,  Ixxv.  66-68, 
their  movement  illustrates  the  pro- 
gress of  a  glacier,  68-60. 

Moral  and  Intellectual  Statistics  of 
France,  liix.  49-74.     See  Iranoe. 

and  religious  feelings  conudered 

in  connectiou  with  reason,  Ixiii.  44. 
See  Ariant. 

and  scientific  tales— difference 

which  exists  between  them,  Ivii.  4,  6. 

Duties — relative  importance  of 

different,  as  affected  by  the  era  in 
which  individuals  live,  IxiL  229,  230. 

Evil — views   <rf  Professor  Du- 

gald  Stewwt  on,  note,  Ixx.  Z89. 


Moral  factdties — what  is  meant  by  the 
supremacy  o^  Ixxiv.  402-404. 

Science — causes  which  have  re- 
tarded the  advancement  oi^lxxvii. 3 14. 

Sciences — progress  of,  retarded 

by  the  rc-appcarance  of  doctrines 
considered  to  have  been  refuted, 
Ixxviii.  1-4. 

Training — necessary  with  the 

increased  social  intercourse  of  the 
working- classes  in  Great  Britain, 
Ixxvii.  226,  227. 

Virtues,  Ixviii.  309.     See  Chrit- 

tian  Faith. 
Maralitj— Air  Benlham's  science  of,  al- 
lows that  man  is  only  susceptible  of 
tileasures  and  pains  "  ph^sicalor  intel- 
lectual, )xi.  3Q6.  denies  that  it  is 
aught  but  a  purely  rational  science, 
360-377,     Sec  Btnthata. 

The   theology   of  any   age   at 

once  aecerUuns  and  regulates  its,  Ixvii . 
601. 

-  ■  —  of  Christianity — acquiescence  in, 
universal,  Ixxvi.  413,  414. 

of  nations  and  individuals — dif- 
ference between,  IxxviL  3CKj-310.   Se« 

and  religion — close  connection 

between,  lii.  373. 

Morals — a    proper    understanding    of, 

neeessary  id  tlie  formation  of  a  code 

of  criminal  law,  liv.  102-205, 
Observations  on  the  superfidal  and 

commonplace  views  nf  Mr  Douglas  of 

Caversun,lxi.  383,384.   MrDoucW 

judicious  observations  on 
(Public),  increase 

end  of  the  last  century,  1 
Morari   Row  (a   Mahrattt 

movement  in  favour  of  I 

the  siege  of  Arcut,  in  17 

311. 
Mordnunt  (Clisrles,  Earl 

rough  and  Monmouth, 

his  character,  and  sketch 

tary  career  in  Spain  dm 

of  ihe  Succession,  Ivi.  62 
Moreau   (Jacob   Nicholas, 

arrangement  of  the  hisi 

ments  of  t'rance  placed  u: 

Ivi.  181. 
More  (F.  J.),  his  "  Histori 

Adumbrala,"  Ixi.  154.   S 
More  (Hannah,  1746-1833) 

cation  of  females,  iiii.  16' 
More  (Sir  Thomu-s  Lord 

cellor  of  England,  b.   141 

1535),  his  pitiful  life  of  I 

the  Fifth, 


IS  pitiful 
I,  Iiii.  4. 
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More  (Sir  Thomas),  his  oinnion  of  the 
^  Epistolie  Obseurorum  Vironiin,"  liii. 
194. 

-^—  Just  and  sfriking  remarks  of 
Sir  James  Maekmtodi  on  the  charac- 
ter of,  bdi.  239. 

Morehead  (Robert,  D.D.),  his  ''Dia^ 
logoes  on  Natural  and  Revealed  Re- 
ligion," lii.  109.  David  Hume's 
views  as  to  conveving  instruction  in 
the  form  of  dialogues,  109,  110. 
defects  of  this  method  of  communis 
eating^  truths  or  doctrines,  110,  111. 
facilities  it  gives  to  a  dexterous  sophist, 
111.  unfit  for  communicating  sounder 
views  and  safer  opinions,  112.  the 
author  appears  to  be  sensible  of  the 
defects  of  this  method,  ib,  two  me- 
thods or  forms  offered  for  solving  the 
question.  Is  there  a  God?  113.  radi- 
cal and  dangerous  fidlacy  of  reasoning, 
a  priori,  from  certain  assumed  abstract 
principles,  113-115.  method  of  rea- 
soning, a  poiteriarij  from  final  causes, 
or  argument  from  design,  115,  116. 
on  the  grounds  of  human  belief  with 
respect  to  future  events,  considered, 
116, 117.  his  observations  on  cause 
and  effect  examined,  117.  author's 
views  on  general  ideas  unsound,  118. 
spirit  of  chaiitj  and  benevolence 
which  characterises  the  work,  1 1 8, 1 1 9 

Morel  (Mr),  results  of  his  survej  for  a 
railway  or  canal  across  the  Istmnus  of 
Darien,  Ixxix.  51,  and  60,  61. 

Morgan  (Lsdy),  her  description  of  Irish 
dwracter,  ui.  412. 

■  I  Her  **  Dramatic  Scenes  from 
Real  Idfe^"  Iviii.  86.  has  not  received 
justice  from  critics,  ib,  her  reasons 
for  writing  dramatic  scenes,  87,  88. 
'^  Manor  SackviUe,"  an  able  and  ani- 
mated sketch  of  Ireland,  89.  extract 
fix)m,  90-95. 

—- —  Estimate  of  her  merits  and  de- 


fects, IviiL  87,  88.     See  Ireland, 
Her  •*  Woman  and  her  Master," 


Ixxiii.  146.     See  Women. 

Morlej  (Okorge,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
1597-1684),  account  of  the  fortunes 
of;  bj  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles,  Iv.  28. 

Morlev — a  novel  edited  bj  the  Countess 
of  Daere,  lix.  475.    See  Daere, 

^  Momiuff  Watch"— «rticle  of  the  Rev. 
Edward  Irving  in,  liiL  261.  political 
articles  in,  nols,  263,  264.  views  in- 
culcated as  to  the  dficacj  of  prayers 
in  working  miracles  at  the  present 
time,  281.  false,  both  bj  Scripture 
>n,  281,  282. 


,_j  \- 


Morpeth  (Geoige  William  Frederick, 

Viscount,  now  Earl  of  Carlisle,  b. 

1802),  speech  o^  on  the  Irish  Churdi 

question,  28th  June  1835,  Ixiii.  156. 
His  Irish  Tithe  Bill  of  1835, 

Ixxix.  233.     See  Carlisle, 
Morra — ancient  game  o(  played  by  the 

fingers,  in  Italy,  Ixxv.  458. 
Mortain — collegiate  church  o^  in  Nor> 

mandv — pointed  style  of  its  architec- 

ture»lxix.  91. 
Mortality — diminution  of  the  rate  o(  in 

England,  since  1770,  Ivi.  61. 
Necessity  of  keeping  a  ptoper 

account  of  national,  Ixi.  167, 168. 
Has  diminished  with  the  increase 


of  manu£acturing  industry,  Ixxvii. 
199,  200.  comparative  mortality  in 
manufacturing  and  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, 214,  215. 

Mortality  (in  England),  excess  o^  takes 
place  in  infant  life,  boot.  100. 
facts  which  bear  on  this  point,  t^. 
diseases  which  cause  death  among 
them,  101. 

Mortgage  (equitable)  of  estates  in  Eng- 
land, done  by  merely  depositing  the 
title-deeds  with  the  lender,  li.  165, 
166.  operation  of  squeezing  out, 
when  the  mortgage  has  been  jMid  olT 
without  a  re-conveyance,  167, 168. 

Mortimer  (John  Hamilton,  1741-1779)^ 
genius  and  defects  of,  as  a  painter, 
fiv.  169. 

Morton  (Thomas,  of  Leith),  building- 
slip  for  ships  constructed  by,  Ixx.  83, 
and  note^  33. 

Mosaic  or  Scriptural  cosmogony — ^its 
consistency  with  Laplace's,  Ixvii.  301. 

Moser  (Justus,  Professor),  on  drawing  l^ 
the  agency  of  light,  luvi.  341.  oon- 
dudes  from  the  results  of  his  expeiv 
ments  that  there  exists  latent  light  in 
colours  which  he  has  found  chemical 
substances  to  yield,  342,  343. 

Moschus  and  Bion  (both  living  about  1 30 
B.  0. ),  remarks  onthe  style  and  thoughts 
of,  Ixiii.  335. 

Moscow  (city  of,  65*  42'  N.,  37*  30^  E.), 
appearance  of,  lix.  376.  contrasted 
with  St  Petersburg,  377. 

Appearance  and  architecture  of, 

Ixxix.  362,363.  state  ofsociety  in,  363. 

Mosheim  (John  L«awrence,  Von,  1694- 
1755),  his  «  Church  History,"  isharac- 
terized,  bdi.  138, 139.     See  Church, 

Moslem  rulers  of  Spain — history  of, 
bcviii.  389. 

Moss  (Mr),  on  the  influence  that  rail** 
ways  passing  through  land  have  in 
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increftsiDg  its  rahie,  and  the  desire  of 
proprietors  that  lines  should  pass 
through  their  piroperty,  Ix.  102-104. 

Mothe  (De  la),  hcix.  365.   See  Fen^&n. 

Mothers — gifted  men  appear  to  receiTe 
their  talents  from,  Ixxx.  4. 

Mountain,  or  Jacobin — a  political  partj 
in  France,  Ixxix.  293.  ^tlr  charged 
with  the  death  of  Louis  XV I.,  296, 
297.  Bar^  sides  with  them,  297. 
thdr  chiefs  possessed  of  g[reat  audadty, 
metiTitj,  ana  determination,  298.  had 
the  Convention  against  them',  but  the 
mob,  dubs,  and  municipal  goremment 
ofParis  on  their  side,  299.  aweBardre 
bj  their  rigour  and  determination, 
802.  their  connection  with  Robes- 
pierre, 808.  exact  pledges  of  Bar^re, 
which  completely  secures  them  against 
his  apostacj,  305.  leaders  of  the 
party,  309.  their  wholesale  murders 
and  iMurbarities  characterized,  310- 
818.  first  breaking  up  of  the  party, 
824.  character  of  tne  leaders  of^ 
325.  long  series  of  calamities  to 
France  and  Europe  which  their  violent 
pdicy produced,  346-348.  SeeBarire, 

Mountains  (Rocky),  of  America — no- 

I  mendature  bestowed  by  the  hunters 
to  the  features  of,  Ixxviij.  184.  rivers 
whidi  flow  firom  them,  184, 185. 

Mouture — a  tax  on  meal  raised  on  the 
agricultural  labourers  of  Belgium  when 
annexed  to  Holland,  Ivi.  418. 

Moviz  (a  tribe  on  Lake  NnTassa,  Africa, 
12*  O'  8.,  82*  (T  E.),  their  commer- 
cial intercourse,  Ixi.  349.  their  civili- 
zation, 350.  characteristics  of  the 
race  of,  350-852. 

Moyhm  (D.  C),  the  opinions  of  Lord 
Holland  collected  and  edited  by,  Ixxiii. 
560.     See  HcUcmd, 

Moyle  (Mr),  on  the  difference  of  tem- 
perature in  mines,  lii.  51,  52. 

Mozambique  (14*  50^  S.,  40*  48'  E.), 
grow  licentiouffliess  and  malversation 
of  the  Portuguese  government  at, 
Ixiv.  423,  424. 

Mozart  (John  Chrysoetom  Wolfeang 
Gottlieb,  1756-1792),  his  *«  Requiem^ 
— impressive  character  of,  both  for 
the  orchestra  and  the  voice,  Ixiii.  37. 

Muench(Dr  Ernest),  his  critical  edition  of 
the  **  Epistolfe  Ooscurorum  Virorum," 
liu.  181. 

On    the    character    of    the 

^■BpiBtolK  Obecurorum  Virorum," 
fioTe,  liii.  202.  gross  blunders  he  has 
committed  as  editor  of  the  "*  Epistobe," 
207-210. 


Muheen  (Shah),  admirable  conduct  c^^ 
to  Lieutenant  Arthur  OonoUy,  in  con- 
ducting him  from  Herat  to  Hissar,  in 
India,  Ix.  57-61.* 

Muirhead  (James  Patrick),  his  tranda- 
tion,  with  notes,  &c.,  of  M.  Arago's 
**  Eloge"  of  James  Watt,  Ixx.  466. 

Mnlgrave  (Constantine  Henry  Phipps, 
Eari  of,  created  Marouis  of  Normanby 
1838,  b.  1797),  speech  of,  on  the  state 
of  Ireland,  Ixvi.  450.     See  Ireland. 

M  ■  Policy  towards  Irdand,lxvi.  281 . 
reform  in  the  magistracy*  by,  282. 
diimistal  of  Cd.  Vemer,  233.  popu- 
larity of  his  government,  241.  change 
prodiuced  by,  248.     See  Ireiand. 

Mailer  (Carl  Ottgried,  1797-1841),  his 
**  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Doric 
Race,**  translated  by  Tuffiid  and 
Lewis,  liii.  119.  impmse  it  has  given 
to  the  investigation  of  Qredan  his- 
tory, 120.  qwdBd  on  the  nhyncal 
organization  of  Greece,  122.  hit  par- 
tiuity  for  the  Dorians  above  all  the 
other  states  of  Greece,  123-125.  his- 
tory and  antiquities  o^dirided  in  to  four 
books,  125.  quotation  ot,  on  the  my- 
t]M>logyofGreece,126,127.  impressed 
with  a  profound  veneration  for  the 
political  wisdom  of  antiquitv,  127. 
sense  in  whidi  he  understands  the  word 
« aristocracy, "  128-130.  his  dis- 
cussions on  the  real  or  imaginary 
existence  of  Lycurrus,  ISO.  here- 
ditary timnsmimon  of  enjoyments  in 
Lacedflsmon,  130.  (&etDonam»,)  his 
summary  of  the  national  diaraeter  of 
the  Donans,  189,  140.  contents  of 
the  appendix  to,  141.  his  character 
of  the  translation,  i^  important  ad- 
ditions made  to  the  trandation,  by  ' 
MuUer,  141,  142. 

MQller  (Mahler),  his  baUads  diaracter- 
ised,  Ivi  42. 

Mttller  (Herr  Von),  **  Characteristics  of 
Goethe,''  by,  IviL  371.  his  observa- 
tions on  the  obscurity  and  mysticism 
of  Goethe's  writings,  877. 

His  remarks  on  the  writings  of 

Homer,  noiej  bdi.  92. 

Mulkr  (Mr,  of  Lubedc),  his  letter  on  the 
Idgh  protective  dutiesof  Great  Britain, 
as  amcting  the  interests  of  Mecklen- 
bui^  and  Hobtein,  Ixxiii.  614, 515. 

Multiplication  Tables— sketch  of  those 
published,  Ux.  267,  268. 

Munday  (Captain),  pen  and  pencil 
sketdies  of,  from  a  '^  Journal  of  a  Tour 
in  India,"  IviL  358.  extract  from, 
describing  his  mode  of  travdling,  860. 
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contrast  between  the  scenery  of  the 
Alps  and  the  Himalaya  mountains, 
362.  curious  manner  of  putting 
children  to  sleep  by  n^eans  of  water 
falling  on  their  head,  364.  animated 
description  of  a  tiger  hunt,  367-369. 

Mundell  (Alexander),  an  examination 
of  the  evidence  taken  before  thp  com- 
mittee of  secrecy  on  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land charter,  Ivi.  376. 

Munich  (City  of,  48*  6'  N.,  IV  35'  K), 
eminence  it  has  attained  by  the  libe- 
rality and  taste  of  Charles  Augustus 
Loms,  the  King  of  Bavaria,  Ixxv. 
466,  467. 

Municipal  aristocracy  of  the  free  cities 
in  Germany — sumptuary  laws  enacted 
by  them,  Ixxvii.  165, 166. 

Municipal  legislation  should  be  altered 
as  circumstanoes  vary,  liii.  508. 

—  Law  considered,  as  related  to 
the  religious  creed  of  a  nation,  liv. 
209,  210. 

■  Government — the    legislature 


has  a  right  to  interfere  in  the  con. 
struction  and  regulation  of,  Iviii.  49 1, 
492. 

Mun  Yassa  (a  tribe  on  Lake  N'  Yassa, 
Africa,  10'  0'  S.,  34*  0'  E.),  their 
eommercial  intercourse,  Ixi.  349. 

Munro  (Sir  Thomas,  1760-1827),  Life 
and  Correspondence  of,  li.  247.  Rev. 
G.  R.  Gleig's  life  of,  noticed,  249. 
early  days  of,  and  departure  for  India 
as  a  cadet,  252.  his  remarks  on  the 
incapacity  of  the  civil  and  military 
departments,  253.  hie  correspond- 
ence with  his  relatives,  and  extracts, 
2S3,  254.  sketch  of  the  poverty  and 
wants  of  his  early  career  in  a  letter 
to  his  sister,  255,  256.  his  remarks 
on  the  principle  on  which  the  pay  of 
the  officers  of  the  army  in  India  should 
be  regulated ,  2 56.  turned  over  to  the 
revenue  department — his  account  of 
Captain  Read,  256,  257.  mode  of 
life  into  which  he  was  thrown  by  his 
new  profession,  257.  his  love  of  nature, 
and  attachment  for  the  stations  he 
was  placed  at,  258.  condition  of  the 
provmce  of  Canara  wlien  placed  under 
his  management,  259.  ease  with 
which  he  collected  the  revenue,  ib.  his 
report  on  the  ancient  and  present  state 
of  Canara,  260.  his  solicitude  for  the 
comforts  of  his  father  and  mother,  260, 
261.  kindliness  of  his  nature,  261. 
his  common  notes  kept  as  memorials 
and  models  of  correspondence,  ib. 
condition  of  the  territory  called  the 


Ceded  Districts,  when  placed  under 
his  authority,  and  after  he  had  re- 
tired from  the  command,  261-263. 
respect  of  the  natives  of  India 
for  public  authority,  263,  264.  in- 
cessant fatigue  he  underwent,  264. 
returns  to  Scotland — his  visit  to  the 
home  of  his  boyhood,  265.  his  mar- 
riage, ib,  examined  as  a  witness  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
renewal  of  the  East  India  Charter, 
note,  266.  on  the  free  trade  princi- 
ples he  laid  down  both  before  th^ 
conamittee  and  in  his  memorandum, 
266-269.  appointed  chief  commis- 
sioner, and  labours  of,  in  inquiring 
into  the  iudicial  system  in  India,  269- 

271.  placed  in  military  command 
when  the  Pindarree  war  broke  out — 
his  exertions  and  their  results,  27 1,272. 
extract  from  a  letter  to  Lady  Munro, 

272,  273.  appointed  governor  of 
Madras,  273.  death  of,  at  Putteecon- 
dah,  274.  his  remarks,  and  letter  to 
Canning,  on  the  fearful  amount  of 
documentary  evidence  he  had  to  read 
through,  275.  admirable  style  he 
possessed,  ib.  elevation  and  compre* 
hensiveness  of  his  understanding,  276. 
his  views  on  the  working  of  new  mea- 
sures, 276,  277.  his  opinions  on  the 
Burmese  war,  277,  278.  vindicates 
Lord  Amherst,  279.  his  reflections 
to  Lady  Munro  on  visiting  former 
scenes,  279-281.  excellences  of  his 
mind,  281-283.  his  opinion  of  Mal- 
colm's "Political  History  of  India," 
note,  283.  Sir  John  Malcolm's  letter 
to  secretary  Adams  on  the  character 
of  Munro,  284. 

Munro  (Sir  Thomas),  his  exposition  of 
our  subsidiary  system  in  India,  Hi.  108. 

on  the  employment  of  all  native 

Indian  civil  servants  at  first  in  the 
revenue  department,  liii.  467.  on 
the  trial  by  the  Punchayet,  468. 

System  on  which  he  based  his 


measures  of  revenue  in  India,  Iv.  80, 
81.  tendency  of  his  system  to  keep 
native  society  stationary,  84.  leading 
characteristic  of  his  system  is  not  to 
recognise  a  middleman,  88.  objec- 
tions to  the  working  of  it,  or  details 
of  the  system,  88.  See  Ryoiwar 
System, 

Munro  (Lady  Thomas),  scene  on  Bishop 
Heber  presenting  her  with  a  public 
vote  of  thanks,  lu.  464. 

Mural  Arc  at  Greenwich — first  con- 
structed   by    Abraham    Sharp    and 
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Flamstced,  and  at  the  bitter's  expense, 
Ixii.  368. 

Murat  (Achille),  "  Esquisse  Morale  et 
Politique  des  Etats-Unis  de  rAme- 
rique  du  Nord,  par,"  Iv.  479.  See 
America. 

Murat  (Joachim,  Marshal,  Grand  Duke 
of  Berg  and  Cleaves,  b.  1771,  executed 
1815),  capture  and  condemnation  of, 
Ixix.  190.   letter  to  his  wife,  190, 191. 

Muratori(Lodovico  Antonio,  1672-1750), 
has  pointed  out  the  gradual  degrada- 
tion of  the  Roman  tongue,  lxii.400,401. 

Murchison  (Roderick  Impey),  on  the 
Silurian  System  in  geology,  Ixxiii.  1. 
See  Silurian, 

Murdoch  (William  1754-1839),  au- 
thor  of  many  improvements  in  the 
steam-engines  of  Mr  Watt,  Ixxviii. 
487.  made  the  first  locomotive  en- 
gine ever  applied  to  the  drawing  of 
carriages,  t6.  sketch  of  his  life,  ib, 
his  successful  experiments  in  the 
^  appUcation  of  the  gas  from  coal  to 
economical  purposes,"  in  1792,  ib» 

Mure  (William,  of  Caldwell,  M.P.,  b. 
1799),  his  "  Tour  in  Greece  and  the 
Ionian  Islands,''  Ixxv.  492.  remarks 
on  the  topographical  works  on  Greece, 

492.  493.    route  he  travelled  in  1838, 

493.  merits  of  the  work,  493,  494, 
and  502,  503.     site  of  the  Ueneum, 

494.  observations  at  (Eniadse  and 
Xerokampo — ^geography  of  the  Odys- 
sey, 495-498.  I'elas^an  remains,  498- 
499.  exertions  of  the  government  to 
discover  and  restore  the  antiquities 
of  Athens,  5P0-502.  sUte  of  the  half- 
ruined  town  of  Mesolonghi,  504. 
vast  proportion  of  the  kingdom  now 
the  property  of  the  nation,  504. 
ruined  condition  of  its  towns,  and  also 
of  the  country,  ib,  character  of  the 
people,  505.  analogy  between  the 
ancient  and  modem  race,  506.  native 
dogs  the  genuine  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Ithacan  dogs,  ib,  filthy 
habits  too  prevalent,  507.  extract 
descriptive  of  the  persons  Mr  Mure 
met  with  in  the  Khan  of  Livadia,  507- 
511.  agricultural  and  commercial 
prosperity  of  Greece,  511.  character 
of  the  mountaineers,  511,  512.  the 
same  spirit  displaye<l  by  the  modem 
Greek  as  b^  the  ancient  in  the  most 
brilliant  penod  of  their  history,  513, 
514. 

On  the  stracture  of  the  Par- 
thenon at  Athens,  Ixxviii.  317)  318. 
Uis  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the 


<<  Edinburgh  Review,"  on  the  stmo- 
ture  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  Ixxix. 
271-274. 

Muretus,  or  Muret  (Marc  Antoine  Fran- 
coise,  1526-1585),  on  the  relative 
uterary  merits  of  the  Poles  and 
Italians  of  his  times,  Iv.  227. 

Murphy  (Mr),  his  connection  with  the 
concealment  of  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald, liv.  136-139. 

Murray  (Hon.  Charles  Augustus),  his 
traveb  in  North  America  during  the 
years  1834,  1835,  and  1836,  Ixxiii. 
77.  free  from  prejudice  in  treating 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
United  States,  ib,  narrow  escape 
which  he  had  from  being  foundered  at 
sea,  78.  description  of  Cuba — its 
population,  number  of  slaves,  and 
their  value,  and  the  military  force 
maintained,  78,  79.  appearance  of 
Havanna,  and  its  population,  79,  80. 
climate  of  the  country,  and  habits  of 
the  people,  80.  growing  prosperity 
of  the  island,  80,  81.  his  sojourn 
among  the  Indians,  81.  character  of 
the  Pawnees,  81,  82.  account  of 
Judge  Marshall,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Courts  of  the  United  States, 
82,  83.  reflections  on  the  labouring 
classes  of  America,  83. 

Murray  (Alexander,  D.D.,  1775-1813), 
his  theory  respecting  the  origin  of 
languages,  li.  531,  532.  knowledge 
he  possessed,  540,  541.  his  explana- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  the  nine  mony- 
syllables  from  which,  he  affirms,  lul 
languages  proceed,  nott,  54 1 .  exami- 
nation of  his  theory,  541-544. 

Murray  (Sir  Robert,  d.  1673,  and  Wil- 
liam), their  characters,  and  negotia- 
tions with  Charles  I.  and  the  Scotch 
commissioners  regarding  the  escape 
of  the  king  from  the  parliamentary 
forces,  and  the  establishment  of  t^e 
IVesbyterian  church  in  England,  Ixix. 
118-125.    See  Charla  L 

Murray  (Thomas,  LL.D.,  b.  1792),  his 
«<  Life  of  John  Wydiffe,"  noticed,  Ivi. 
222. 

Murray  (W^illiam,  Lord  Mansfield),  cha- 
racter of,  Iviii.  526.  solicitor-general 
in  the  Pelham  administration,  526, 
527.  appointed,  after  much  difficulty, 
to  theofficeofchiefjusticeof  the  King's 
bench,  533,  534.     See  ManMLA. 

Muscat  (23'  35'  N.,  58*  40^  E.),  extent 
of  the  dominions— enterprising  spirit 
of  Seid  Said,  the  present  sultan  (1835) 
bd.  354-358. 
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Muscat — situation  and  appearance  of^ 
Ixviii.  58. 

Muscat  (Sultan  of),  character  of  Beid 
Said,  its  ruler,  Ixviii.  66, 67.  maritime 
forcehe  possesses,  57.  policyof,  57, 68. 
appearance  of,  68,  69.  ratifies  a 
commercial  treaty  with  the  Americans, 
59,60. 

Muscular  Sense — adheroice  of  Professor 
Whewell  to  the  doctrine  of^  as  a  sixth 
sense — ^his  conversion  to,  quoted,  Ixxiv. 
268,  269.  this  doctrine  considered, 
269-277.     See  Wkewell. 

Mushed  (86*  18'  N.,  59*  60'  E.),  dis- 
organised condition  of  the  Holy  City 
and  province  of,  Ix.  56-57. 

Music — style  of  that  of  the  Dorians,  liii. 
135, 136. 

.  General  survey  of,  by  George 

Hogarth,  Ixiii.  28.  comparatively  few 
who  comprehend  the  principles  and 
practice  of,  29,  30.  ordinary  routine 
of  musical  tuition  gives  no  knowledge 
of  what  it  really  is,  30.  certain  forms 
of  beauty  in,  which  are  only  derived 
from  highly  cultivated  genius,  ib, 
Handel  built  the  choruses  of  his  ora- 
torios on  the  old  church  nmsic,  ib, 
style  of  Purcell,  31^  32.  the  com- 
posers of  last  century  have  established 
that  everything  is  allowable  in  music 
which  doe«  not  offend  a  cultivated  ear, 

32,  S3,    music  of  the  lyrical  drama, 

33.  instrumental  music,  33,  34. 
sacred  music,  34,  36.  ancient 
sources  from  whence  the  sacred  music 
of  the  Catholic  church  has  been  de- 
rived— Gregorian  chant,  34,  36.  the 
invention  of  counter-point  encumbered 
the  melody  of  the  early  church  music, 
35 .  progress  of  sacred  music  in  Eng- 
land, 36,  36.  probable  effect  that 
instrumental  music  may  have  in  im- 
pairing the  durability  of  modem 
orchestral  composition  overrated,  36, 
37.  greater  disposition  to  return  to 
the  old  masters  observable  in  Ger- 
many, 37,  38.  blending  of  the  sacred 
with  profane  music  the  great  vice  of 
the  age,  38.  critique  on  Beethoven, 
38-4 1 .  Mr  Hogarth's  unceremonious 
treatment   of   the   present    Italian 


school,  41.     remarks  on  the  chaste 
compositions  of  Bellini,  41-43. 

Music  (Scottish),  Ixix.  192.     See  Scot- 
tish  Music. 

Treatise  on,  in  the  **Encyclo- 

piedia  Britannica,"  by  George  Farqu- 
har  Grahame,  noticed,  Ixix.  201. 

No  great  names  to  be  found 


among  women  as  composers  in  this 
science,  Ixxiii.  197, 198. 

Musical  Notes — measure  of,  discorered 
by  Pythagoras,  Ixvi.  120. 

Musk-ox — sketch  of  its  geographical 
history,  liii.  344-346. 

Muskau  (Prince  PQckler),  his  "  Travels 
in  England,  Ireland,  and  France," 
criticised,  liv.  384.     See  England. 

Mutiny  of  the  British  fleet  at  Cadiz, 
in  1796,  Ixxix.  426.  suppressed  by 
the  energetic  conduct  of  Earl  Si  Vin- 
cent, 427-429. 

Mylie  (Rev.  Mr),  his  work  called 
^  Rome  under  Paganism  and  the 
Popes"  noticed,  note,  Ixxx.  306. 

Myro  (mother  of  Homer  the  younger), 
character  of  her  poetry,  Iv.  201,  202. 

Mysore  (13°  SO'  N.,  77*  (T  E.),  war  in, 
in  1799,  Ixviii.  3. 

Mysteries  (Egyptian),  or  Theurgy — ^by 
whom  the  mystic  doctrines  were  exer- 
cised, liii.  375-377.  See  Papyrus, 
and  Reuvens. 

Mysteries  of  Providence  and  the  Tri- 
umphs of  Grace,  Ixiv.  428. 

Mystic  ritual  described  in  the  two 
bilingual  Papyri  in  the  Egyptian 
museum  at  Leyden,  liii.  373-381.  See 
Paf>t/ru8,  and  Reuvens^ 

Mysticism — ^philosophical  system  of,  de- 
veloped in  the  oriental  systems  of  the 
Yogasastra  of  Patanjali,  and  in  the 
Bhagavad  Gitl^  lix.  364,  366. 

Essential  characteristics  of,  lxxix.33. 

Mythological  emblems  of  Egypt  are  di- 
rect  types  or  signs  of  natural  powers 
or  agencies,  lix.  417. 

♦ System  of  the  Greeks — theory 

of,  Ixv.  164, 166. 

Mythology — Uie  writings  of  Homer  con- 
sidered by  the  heathens  to  be  but  a 
disguised  or  corrupt  version  of  the 
Scriptures,  IxxviL  46,  47. 


N 


Naktes  (4r  IS'  N.,  V  W  W.),  Edict 
of,  powers  which  it  conferred  on  the 
Protestant  party,  Ixxx.  129.    should 


have  been  satisfied  witli  guaranteei 
then  given,  134. 
Napier  (John,  Baron  of  Merchiston, 
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1550-1617),  his  computation  of  the 
date  of  the  last  day,  Ivi.  230. 

Napier  (Colonel  W.  F.  P.),  his  «  His- 
tory of  the  Peninsular  War,"  Ixxii.  27 1 . 
requisites  he  possessed  for  the  task, 
272.  true  position  in  which  Welling, 
ton  and  Moore  are  placed  by  the 
publication,  272,  278.  accuracy  with 
which  he  describes  military  operations, 
275-277.  the  state  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  utterly  unknown  to  the 
British  Ministry  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  war,  278.  Napoleon's 
aggression  in  Spain,  278-283.  nature 
of  the  Spanish  war,  282-284.  Great 
Britain  duped  by  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties,  286.  distrusted  also  by  the  Spanish 
people — their  apathy  and  arrogance, 
286-289.  the  Centra  Junta— its  in- 
efficiency, 289.  no  assistance  ever  re- 
ceiTed  nrom  Spain  during  the  war, 
but  rather  hinderance,  290, 291 .  con- 
dition of  Portugal,  291,  292.  cha- 
racter of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
people,  292-293.  direful  results  aris- 
ing from  the  British  ministers'  haste 
and  ignorance,  294-296.  expedition 
of  Sir  John  Moore,  296-301.  Wel- 
lington's success  in  Portugal  in  1808 
and  1809,  301,  302.  ofiensire  opera- 
tions renewed  again  in  Spain,  302. 
falsehood  and  treachery  of  the  Spanish 
rulers,  303, 304.  battle  of  TaUvera — 
cowardly  and  brutal  conduct  of  the 
Spaniards,  304-306.  gives  an  able 
description  of  the  invasion  of  Na- 
poleon— value  of^  to  the  classical 
reader,  306,  307.  celebrated  lines  of 
Torres  Vedras,  307,  308.  smnmary 
of  the  campaigns  up  to  1813,  308, 
309.  Wellington  and  the  British 
army  thwarted  and  insulted  by  the 
Portuguese,  309.  our  relations  with 
Spain  even  less  friendly,  310-312. 
character  of  Napier's  history,  312- 
314.  guerilla  warfare  considered, 
315-317.  gives  due  justice  to  the 
merits  of  Napoleon,  317, 318.  to  the 
English  and  French  armies,  318, 319. 
displays  generous  sympathy  for  the 
common  soldier,  319,  320. 

-^—  Ardent  military  eloquence  which 
distinguishes  his  style  in  his  history 
of  the  Peninsular  War,  Ixxvi.  8,  9. 
exposes  the  dastardly  conduct  of  Spain, 
51. 

.  His  portrait  of  Mr  George  Bor- 

row from  his  "  Letters  from  the 
Shores  of  the  Meditenanean»  Ixxvii. 
136.  137. 


Napier  (Sir  Charles  James,  b.  1782),  ap- 
pointed by  the  Govemor-General  of 
India  as  political  agent  ip  Scinde,lxxix. 
484.  charges  he  makes  against  the 
Ameers,  484-486.  his  ui\justifiable 
conduct  to  the  Ameers  reviewed,  507- 
518.  proceedings  before  the  battle 
of  Meeanee,  52]l-524.  reasons  he  as- 
signed for  refusing  to  treat  with  the 
Ameers,  525.     See  Sewde, 

Napier  (WiUiam  John,  Lord,1786-1834), 
his  observations  and  suggesticms  for 
the  introduction  of  lightning  conduc- 
tors into  the  navv,  Ixxx.  462,  463. 

Naples  (King  of),  nis  desire  to  give  a 
constitution  to  his  kingdom,  thwarted 
by  Prince  Mettemich,  Ixii.  124. 125. 

The  Court  of,  by  Henry  Swin- 
burne— moral  tone  of  the  society  at 
the  present  day,  Ixxiii.  470,  471.  his 
description  of  Kong  Fardinand — anec- 
dotes of,  471.  strong  pasdon  the  king 
had  for  sporting,  47 1 ,  472.  Mr  Swin- 
bume's  account  of  Queen  Caroline — 
her  jealousy,  472.  scenery  at  Capri,  on 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  472, 473.  charac- 
teristic traits  attendant  on  the  birtli 
of  a  prince,  473. 

(Kingdom),  no  unwillingness  to 


accede  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave* 
trade,  but  declined  on  the  ground  of 
having  no  commerce  in  those  seas 
where  the  trade  was  carried  on,  kdii. 
383-384. 

(City  of,  40*  51'  N.,  14- 15^  E.), 


notices  of,  Ixxii.  176. 

Chamel  vaults  at — remarks  oiv 


Ixxiii.  130. 

Revolution  at,  in  1515,  Ixzvii. 


355-356,  and  358-350. 

A]fpearance  and  condition  of,  at 


therisitof Joseph  Addison,  Ixxviii.  210. 
Naples— punty  of  its  language,  hoax. 

458.    authors  who  wrote  in  its  dialeat» 

tb. 
Napoleon  Buonaparte    (or   Napdeon, 

Emperorof  France,  1769-1 821),  error 

in  tne  French  Code  of  Criminal  Law, 

attributable  to  him,  liv.  183. 
His  policy  towards  Pdand  con* 

sidered,  Iv.  244. 

His  policy  in  being  crowned  by 


the  Pope  at  Notre-Dame,  Iv.  332. 
Began,  in  1796,  to  effect  a  re- 


generation which  gave  to  the  ItaUan 
nation  more  liberty  than  it  had  ]otU 
Iv.  873. 

Power  at,  in  Europe,  contrasted 


with  that  which  Philq>  H  of  Bpain 
possessed,  IvL  601. 
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Napoleon  Bnonaparte — bis  attempt  to 
hinder  the  exportation  of  the  raw 
produce  of  Bnssia  the  cause  of  his 
downfall^  note,  Iri.  70. 

His  intention  of  invading  Eng- 
land one  great  cause  of  displaying  the 
energy  of  her  people  and  disr^ard  of 
taxation,  Ivii.  169, 160. 

■  Powerful  position  he  was  in 
after  the  peace  of  Tilsit  in  1807,  Ivii. 
328,  329. 
His  orders  to  the  court  of  Lis- 


bon to  declare  war  against  Britain, 
and  to  confiscate  Briti^  merchandise, 
justifiable,  lix.  27. 

Plan  of,  for  an  invasion  of  India, 


lx.63. 

The  French  Revolution  and  his 


political  fortunes — their  influence  on 
Indian  affaurs  during  Lord  Wellesle/s 
administration,  bdu.  538. 

Considered  as  a  military  man, 


Ixviii.  257-259.  as  adapted  for  civil 
affairs,  259.  as  an  orator,  ib.  sum- 
mary of  his  character,  260,  261. 

His  expedition  to  Russia,  Ixviii. 


506.  his  genius,  political  courage, 
military  and  politically  combined,  con- 
spicuous in  tne  boldly  devised  move- 
ment which  led  to  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo, noUf  508.  dread  with  which, 
even  when  vanquished,  he  awed  his 
combined  antagonists,  note,  ib. 

Epigram  on  him  by  Mr  Justice 


Williams,  note,  Ixviii.  508. 

Letter  of,  to  Talma,  the  great 


French  tragedian  of  his  time,  Ixix. 
189. 

His  proposed  plan  of  conceal- 


ment when  he  mtended  to  escape  from 
Rochfort,  in  1815,  to  America,  Ixx. 
82.  his  demeanour  on  receiving  the 
news  of  the  battle  of  the  Nile — ^his 
discreditable  conduct  to  the  memory 
of  Admiral  Bruejr,83.  plan  of,  for 
the  invasion  of  Britain,  84. 

His  aggression  in  Spain,  during 


the  Peninsular  War,  Ixxii.  306. 

Great  object  of,  to  gratify  the 


vanity  and  ambition  of  the  people  of 
France,  Ixxv.  4, 5.  mischievous  effect 
of,  has  rather  tended  to  deteriorate 
than  raise  the  national  character,  5. 
his  policy  towards  Spain  in  1808,  not 
so  oppressive  as  that  of  Louis  X  VUI. 
in  1822,  t&. 

Effects'  of  his  genius  and  influ- 


ence on  Europe,  Ixxvi.  54.  his  am- 
bition, 55,  56.  military  genius,  56- 
59.    personal  character,  59,  60. 


Napoleon  Buonaparte — ^influence  he  had 
in  France,  Ixxvi.  152,  153.  contempt 
he  had  for  the  French  bar,  155,  159. 
his  disgraceful  conduct  towards  the 
Mayor  of  Antwerp,  156, 157. 

Exertions  which  Great  Britain 

made  against  him,  Ixxvii.  191. 

His   insulting   letter   to    the 


Bavarian  General  Wrede,  in   180^ 
Ixxviii.  357,  358. 

See  also  the  head  Bonaparte, 


Nares(Rev.  Edward),  on  the  principles  of 
government  deduced  from  reason, 
&c.,  Iv.  43. 

His   "Memoirs   of  the   Life 

and  Administration  of  WiUiam 
Cecil,  Lord  Burghley,"  Iv.  271.  un- 
necessary bulk  of  the  work,  ib.  See 
Burghl^. 

Narrative  of  an  expedition  across  the 
Andes  and  down  the  Amazon,  from 
Lima  to  Para,  &c.,  by  Lieutenant 
William  Smyth,  Ixiii.  395.  See 
Smvth. 

Nathdwara — temple  and  sanctnary  of, 
in  Raipootana,  lii.  99. 

National  Assembly  of  France — their 
crude  theories  on  government,  Iv. 
572-574. 

National  Bank,  for  issuing  paper  money 
— prmect  of,  discussed,  Ivi.  388,  389. 
See  Bank  of  England. 

National  character  —  delineations  of, 
often  caricatures,  lii.  411. 

Influence  of,  Ixix.  69-73.    M. 

Thierry  on,  73,  74. 

-Iiifluences  that  act  upon  it,  Ixix. 


60. 

of  the  inhabitants  of  Britain, 

Ixxvi.  40, 41. 

Influences  which  affect  it,  Ixxix. 


17-20. 


Characteristics — difficulty    of 
estimating  them  correctly,  Ix.  187. 

National  debt — profits  of  the  Bank  of 
England  for  the  management  of,  Ivi. 
410. 

of  Great  Britain — ^history  of  the 

sinking  fund,  and  policy  questioned^ 
Ixxvi.  35, 36.  considerations  to  prove 
that  the  capabilities  of  the  nation  are 
sufficient  to  bear  it,  and  to  an  increased 
extent  if  necessary,  36-39. 

Discontents  produce  terrible  con- 


junctiures,  Ixviii.  152. 

Economy,  Ixvi.  83.     See  Poli- 


tical, 


Education    in    England   and 
France,  Iviii.  l.    See  France. 
in  England  and  Ireland,  lxv.245. 
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National  education,  Ixvi.  439.  See  Edt^ 

cation, 
Festival — account  of  that  given 

to  Earl  Grey  at  Edinburgh  in  1832, 

Ix.  248-461. 

Gallery  of  paintings  in  London 


— Great  Britain  has  not  a  collec- 
tion worthy  of  the  country,  lix.  67. 
contrasted  with  the  galleries  on  the 
continent,  67.  great  advantages  to 
be  derived  from,  bv  artists  and  by  the 
public,  68-72.  the  kind  of  collec- 
tion which  should  be  preferred,  72, 73. 
Remarks  on  the  poor,  low,  and 


elongated  fayade  of,  bdu.  221,  222. 
•Pictures  it  contains,  the  genuine- 


ness of  which  cannot  be  settled,  Ixvii. 
385.  remarks  on  the  paintings  in, 
408,  409. 

Guard  of  France — constitution 


of,  considered,  lii.  15, 16. 

Library  —  volume   containing 


Gait's  «  Life  of  Lord  Byron"  notice<£ 
Hi.  228. 

Property— on,  and  on  the  pros- 


piects  of  the  present  (Earl  Grey's)  ad- 
ministration, and  of  their  successors — 
a  pamphlet,  noticed,  Ix.  520.  extract 
from,  on  the  necessitv  for  a  provision 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Ire- 
land, 520-522. 

Schools,  &c. — ^report  as  to  the 


want  of  education  in  England,  Iviii.  7. 
substance  of  the  instruction  given,  13, 
14.     See  Education, 

National  School  Societjr—meagre  in  its 
mode  of  education,  Iviii.  13.  acknow- 
ledges in  its  report  the  inadequacy  of 
its  method,  17. 

Nations  (Laws  of),  violation  of  them  by 
Austria  in  the  system  she  has  pursued 
towards  lUly,  Iv.  375-377. 

Causes  which  influence  the  public 

conduct  of  one  nation  towards  another, 
Ixxv.  1.  See  America^  Britain^  and 
France. 

(Law   oO»  Ixxvii.    303.     See 


Law  of  Nations, 

Natural  agent — meaning  of  the  term, 
Ixvi.  99. 

Laws — ^knowledge  of,  claimed 

by  phrenologists,  as  having  been 
brought  into  their  legitimate  action 
by  that  science,  Ixxiv.  400-402.  have 
no  more  dependence  on  phrenology 
than  on  any  other  system  of  ethics, 
406,  407. 

-  History — progress  of  its  study. 


Ixxvii.  471.     pubRcations  on,  471- 
475. 


Natural  history  of  Reptiles,  Ixxx.  407. 

See  Reptiles. 
Oojects — used  by  poets  as  types, 

Ixix.  511. 

Philosopher — his    discoveries 


compared  with  those  of  the  chemist, 
bdii.  103, 104. 

Idealism  defined,  Ixviii.  345.  no 


tenable  medium  between  it  and  abso- 
lute idealism,  347. 

* Science — study  o^  by  Seneca, 

Plato,  and   others,   but   considered 
merely  as  a  mental  exercise,  Ixv.  69. 
Sounds — limitation  of,  in  music, 


Ixix.  199. 

Natural  Theology.     See  Tkeolc^y,  Na- 
tural. 

Theology — ^by  Alexander  Crom- 

bie,  LL.D.,  uv.  147.      See  Theology ^ 
Natural. 

Theology— attackby  Sir  Francis 


Palgrave  upon  all  which  does  not  as- 
sume as  its  foundation  a  belief  in  the 
revealed  Word  of  God,  Ixvi.  476. 

Rev.  William  Whewell's  treatise 


on  Astronomy  and  general  physics  to 
illustrate  the  subject  for  one  of  the 
Bridgewater  Treatises,  Iviii.  422.  See 
WheweU. 

-Evidences  of,  as  deduced  frt>ra  the 


structure  of  the  Heavens  and  of  this 
sphere,  Ix.  142, 144.  views  inculcated 
in  Dr  Roget's  Bridgewater  Treatise 
on  animal  and  vegetable  physiology, 
144, 145. 

Not  a  progressive  science,  Ixxii. 


229. 


and  revealed  religion — dialogues 
on,  lii.  109.    See  Morehead. 

Son  (The^,  translated  from  the 


German  or  Spmdler,  l^  Lord  Albert 
Conyngham,  fid.  71.     See  Spindler. 

Naturalirt's  Library  (The\  characteris- 
ed, Ixxvii.  474-482.  illustrations  of, 
criticised,  479-482.     See  Jardine. 

Nature — ^r^ections  on  the  love  of,  Ix. 


135. 


Permanency  of  the  laws  ofj 
Ixx.  372-384. 

~  (Laws  of)  prove  the  existence  of 


a  First  Cause,  lii.  395. 

**  Lost  and  perishing  state  by,' 
2.  .^.^.A  u^  :a  0  i^:»   ^oi    A9*y 


what  is  meant  by  it  ?  Ixiv.  431, 432. 
and  Art --distinction  between, 


Ixxii.  69  and  94. 
Naudet(M.),  **  Recueil  desHistoriensdes 

Gaules  et  de  la  France,  &c.,  par,"  Ixxiii. 

84.     See  France. 
Nautical  Almanack — ^ultimate  object  of 

astronomy  is  to  make  a,lvitL  167.  that 


na 
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of  Lieatenimt  SIxatfbrd  recommended, 

167. 
Kautical  ttxneymg — ^no  public  depart- 
ment better  attended  to  in  the  British 

service,  bdx.  475. 
N a^al  Asylum^-ori^nal  commencement 

of,  hadx,  437.     hberalitj  of  Earl  St 

Vincent  to  it,  437. 
"  Naval  Officer" — a  novel,  by  Captain 

Marryatt,  noticed,  lii.  136. 
Officer,  in  certain  circmnstances, 

the  scope  of  his  public  employments 

unlknked,  Ixix.  128. 

Tactics — ^breaking  the  enemy's 


linc'^to  whom  does  the  merit  of  sug. 
gesting  this  important  manoeuvre  be- 
long ?  u.  1 .  discovery  of,  contested,  2, 
3.    no  such  manoeuvre  known  in  the 
British  navy  in  1782,  4.     work  of 
Paul  Hoste  on,  in  which  he  makes 
observations  on  crossing  the  enemy's 
line,  5-7.     Mr  Clerk's  demonstration 
on    the    incalculable    advantages  of 
breaking  the  line  in  1780, 7-8.  means 
which  Mr  Clerk  took  to  have  his 
theory  communicated  to  Sir  George 
Rodney,  and  meetings  he  had  with 
Sir  Charles  Douglas  in  which  they 
were    discussed,    8.      first    part   of 
Clerk's  «  Tactics"  published  on  1st 
January  1782,  ib.    statement  of  Mr 
Clerk  quoted  as  to  his  communications 
with  Rodney  and  Douglas,  8,  9.    this 
corroborated  by  other  parties,  10, 11. 
evidence    analysed,  and  testimonies 
adduced  by  men  of  unimpeachable 
honour,  that  Lord  Rodney  acknow- 
ledged bemg  indebted  to  Mr  Clerk  for 
the  discovery,  13-22.     circmnstances 
under  which  the  battle  of  April  12, 
1783,  was  fought,  and  the  manoeuvres 
by  which  the  breaking  the  line  was 
carried,  23-30.      See  DouglaSy  Sir 
Charles, 

War  between  Great  Britain  and 


the  United  States  in  1812-14,  notices 
of,  Ixxi.  132. 

-  Warfare— remarks  of  Sir  John 


Barrow  on  fighting  in  line,  and  break- 
mg  the  enemy's  line,  bdx.  165. 

— Passing  through    the  enemy's 

Ime  considered,  Ixxvi.  87-92.  night 
attack  not  to  be.  recommended,  92. 
93.  '      ' 

Navarino  (36*  51'  N.,  2V  24'  E  ) 
neighbourhood  of,  left  without  a 
growing  olive  tree  by  the  Turks  in 
1827,  Ixxv.  506, 

^VJ?^  *"**  ^^®  Basque  Provinces  (42* 
38'  N.,  1-  37'  W.),  war  in,  in  1834-35, 


by  Captain  Henningseen,  bdii.  469. 

See  Spcun. 
Navigation — multiplicity  and  comidezity 

of  the  tables  required  in,  lix.  270*274. 
Navigation  (steam)  to  India,  Ix.  445. 

See  India, 
The  art  of— had  attained  a  high 

degree  of  advancement  among  the 

ancient  Egyptians,  Ixviii.  324. 

Act,  in  1651 — its  influence   in 


/  —    — 

fostering  the  commerce  of  England, 

li.  434. 

Navy — remarks  on  the  promotion  and 
retirement  of  officers  of  the  British, 
Ixvii.  342-345. 

Complicated  variety  of  official 

duties  which  the  officers  of,  have  to 
perform,  Ixix.  128.  instanced  in  the 
cases  of  Lords  Anson  and  Cdlingwood, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Hardy,  128,  129. 
mischievous  interference  of  Parlia- 
ment with  the  executive  administra- 
tion of  the  fleet,  129, 130.  considered 
as  a  school  for  the  education  of  young 
men,  131,  132. 

John  Barrow  on  the  state  of  the 


British,  in  1838,  Ixix.  147-149. 

of  Britain — its  achievements  in 


nautical  information  and  surveying, 
bdx.  467  and  475. 

Histories  of  the  Navies  of  Great 


Britain  and  America,  Ixxi.  120.    Mr 
James's  history  characterised,  121- 
128.     as  also  Mr  Cooper's,  128-131. 
gallant  conduct  of  the  American  navy 
during  the  Tripolitanwar,inl801, 131. 
first  naval  collision  between  England 
and  America,  131, 132.    remarks  on 
the  three  celebrated  actions  between 
the  Querriere  and  the  Constitution, 
the  Macedonian  and  the  United  States, 
the  Java  and  the  Constitution,  as  to 
the  relative  size  of  the  ships,  weight 
of  guns,  number  of  men,  &c.,  133- 
141.  on  the  action  between  the  Wasp 
and  the  Frolic,  141-143.     between  the 
HometandPeacock,  143, 144.  action 
with,  and  capture  of,  the  American  firi- 
gate  the  Chesapeake,  by  the  Shannon, 
1 44-1 46 .   capture  of  the  British  squa- 
dron on  Lake  Erie,  146-148.  operations 
on  Lake  Ontario,  148,  149.     escape 
of  Commodore    Rodgers    from   two 
British  vessels,  149.     action  between 
the  Pelican  and  the  Argus,  150.  cap- 
ture of  the  American  frigate  Essex, 
150-1 63.    capture  of  the  British  brig 
Reindeer,  163.     capture  of  the  Bri- 
tish eighteen  gun  brigs  the  Avon  and 
the  Epervier,  154.    defea  t  of  a  British 
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force  on  Lake  Ghampkin,  154-157. 
operations  on  Lake  Ontario,  157>  158. 
exaggerated  reports  as  to  the  loss  of 
men  sustained  by  the  British  in  cap- 
turing some  American  gun-boats,  158- 
160.  capture  of  the  American  frigate 
President,  160-162.  capture  of  two 
British  sloops  by  the  Constitution  fri- 
gate, 162,  163.  disgraceAil  conduct 
of  Captain  Warrington  of  the  Ameri- 
can  navj  in  foully  firing  ufion  and 
capturing  a  small  British  brig,  after 
peace  hi^  been  proclaimed,  163, 164. 
superior  c^unnery  of  the  Americans 
questioned,  and  examples  brought  for- 
ward, 164-167.  summary  of  the  ar- 
guments used  in  the  Review,  167-170. 

Navy  (British),  state  of,  in  Charles  11. 's 
reign,  Ixxiv.  114,  115. 

Mutiny  of  the  British  navy  at 

Cadiz,  in  1795,  Ixxix.  426.  mode  in 
which  it  was  reduced  by  Earl  St  Vin- 
cent, 427-429.  reform  in,  under  the 
government  of  Earl  Grey,  443. 

History    of    the    introduction 


of  lightning  conductors  into,  Ixxx. 
460-467.  best  method  of  protect- 
ing  it  from  the  effect  of  lightning 
in  thunder-storms,  471-473.  damage 
done  by  lightning  to  210  ships  o(  473. 
See  Ltghining, 

Condition  of,  contrasted  under 


the  government  of  the  Whigs  and  un- 
der that  of  the  Tories,  Ixxx.  501-503. 
of  Spain  in  the  reign  of  Philip 


II.,  hi.  501. 

Naxera  (Don  Manoel),  his  "  Dissertation 
on  the  language  of  the  Othomites,'' 
Ixviii.  74. 

Keale  (J.  M. ),  bigotry  of  his  doffgerel  bal- 
lads in  favour  of  Puseyism,  Ixxx.  370. 

Keander  (Michael,  1525-1595),  his  his- 
tory  of  the  Apostolic  Church  most  in- 
structive, Ixii.  144. 

resorts  to  violent  methods  of  in- 
terpretation to  reduce  miracle  to  an 
ordinary  event,  noU,  Ixxx.  346. 

Nebula — appearance  and  explanation  of 
the,  li.  97.  of  that  in  the  sword- 
handle  of  Orion,  97,  98.  physical 
constitution  of,  98.  is  it  from  them 
that  new  stars  and  planets  are  form- 
ed ?  99.  explanation  of  this  hypo- 
thesis, 99, 100.    objections  to  it,  100. 

Sir  John  Herschel  on  the  nature 

o(  Iviii.  197, 198. 

Ne^er  (James,  1732-1804),  his  resig- 
nation, in  1786,  of  the  administration 
of  fimmces,  caused  by  a  forgery  of 
Maarepas,  budii.  474,  475. 


Necker  (M.  L.  A.),  his  ^'Etudes  Q^lo- 
giques  dans  les  Alpes,"  qyoUd  as  to  the 
ancient  alluvial  formation,  Ixxv.  79, 80. 
quoted  as  to  the  form  of  the  diluvial 
blocks,  93.  states  that  a  mineral  can 
never  scratch  another  of  the  same  de- 
gree of  hardness,  100.  quoted  as  to 
the  distribution  of  boulders,  101. 

Neco  (King  of  Egypt),  fleet  he  sent  to 
circumnavigate  Africa,  Ixviii.  324. 

Necromancers — ^lives  of  the,  by  William 
Godwin,  Ix.  37.     See  Qodunn, 

Necropolis  of  Tarquinii  (in  Etruria), 
with  the  modem  condition  of  the 
tombs,  described,  Ixxiii.  126-129. 

Negro  apprenticeship  system,  Ixvi.  477. 
main  ends  intended  by  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  477-484.  difficulties  that 
lay  in  the  way  of  inducing  the  colonies 
to  pass  laws  adequate  for  that  purpose, 
484-491.  first  days  of  apprenticeship 
— its  progress,  464-500.  returns  show- 
ing the  hogsheads  of  suf^  made  in 
Jamaica,  in  the  years  ending  July  1 834 
and  1835,495.  first  repor  tot  Lord  Sligo 
as  to  the  working  of  the  act,  496-498. 
conclusions  deducible  from  an  analysis 
of  the  returns  for  ()ctober  1835,  498, 
499.  special  magistracy  have  dis- 
charged their  impNortant  duties  with 
zeal,  abilitv,  and  integrity,  500-502. 
how  have  the  interests  of  the  planters 
been  affected  bv  the  apprenticeship  ? 
502-507.  as  relates  to  value  of  pro- 
perty, 507, 508.  value  of  the  crops  of 
1835,1836,  and  1837,  508-513.  Uble 
showing  the  general  results  of  the  su- 
gar crop  in  the  different  colonies,  514. 
now  has  the  apprenticeship  worked 
for  the  negroes  ?  514-522. 

Life  on  the  estates  of  M.  G. 

Lewis,  Hx.  78-81.  good  effects  nro- 
duced  by  the  whip  being  abolished  on 
his  estates,  81-85.  cruelty  and  mur- 
der practised  by  a  proprietor  on  his 
own  negroes,  85,  86. 

Slavery — great  danger  of  the 


public  crying  against  it,  if,  on  the  first 
days  of  emancipation,  there  are  dis- 
turbances and  bloodshed,  Ix.  232, 233. 

Negroes — abhorrence  of,  by  the  Ox- 
ford School  of  Divinity,  Ixvii.  533, 
534. 

Nelson  (Horatio,  Lord  Viscount,  bom 
1758,  killed  1805),  Robert  Southe/s 
life  of,  Ixvii.  320.  met  (mly  once  with 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  321,  322. 

His  character,  and  Earl  St  Vin- 
cent's, contrasted,  Ixix.  46-49. 

His  great  respect  for  Earl  St 
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Vincent,  Ixzix.  407.  their  first  ac- 
quaintance, 422.  is  selected  by  the 
Earl  for  an  honourable  and  important 
dutjy  429.  and  congratulated  b^  him 
on  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  430.  his  loss 
deeply  deplored  by  the  Earl,  444. 

Nemour  (Louis,  Ducde,b.  1814),  offered 
the  throne  of  Belgium  in  1831,  but  de- 
clined, Ivi.  433. 

Nene — outfall  of,  in  the  great  fen  district 
— expense  of  draining  it,  and  number 
of  acres  reclaimed,  Ixx.  31,  32. 

Neology — ^the  doctrine  of,  has  been  of 
little  advantage  to  the  science  of  his- 
tory, bdi.  139. 

Nepaul  (kingdom  of,  28*  30'  N.,  85*  0' 
E.),  Ixxi.  327.     See  India,  Britisk, 

Neptunian  theory  of  the  earth,  hdx.  455. 
See  Werner, 

Nervous  system — ^views  of  Dr  Cullen  on 
the  various  Unctions  of,  Iv.  476-478. 

Netherknds  (51*  30'  N.,  5**  0'  E.),  re- 
ligious persecutions  in,  by  order  of 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  have  not  a  pa^. 
lei  in  history  for  atrocities,  Ixxvi.  456, 
457.    See  Bameveldt,  and  Witt, 

Nettles  (sting  of),  structure  of,  for  throw- 
ing out  the  fluid,  note,  Ix.  172. 

Neue  (0.  F.),  «  Sapphus  Frsgraenta," 
kc,  specimen  of  **  coUocandw  propo- 
suit,"lv.  182.  See  Greek  Authoresses. 

Neuilly  (47*  55'  N.,  5*  28'  E.),  construc- 
tion of  the  bridge  over  the  river  Seine, 
built  by  M.  Perronet,  Ixx.  41,  42. 

Neutral8--maritime  rights  of  a  belliger- 
ent  against,  Ixxv.  40. 

N6v6— structure  of,  in  the  glacier  for- 
mation, Ixxv.  Q5.  its  crevasse  differs 
from  that  of  the  glacier,  66,  67. 

Neville  (George,  Archbishop  of  York), 
magnificent  entertainment  he  gave  at 
the  installation  feast  when  inducted 
to  his  See,  Ixxi  v.  456. 

Neville  (M.),  his  opinions  on  poor  laws, 
Ixvi.  194.     of  those  of  France,  196. 

New  Caledonia — quadrupeds  of,liii.  355. 

New  England  (44"  0'  N.,  71*  0'  W.), 
picture  of  one  of  its  villages  contrasted 
with  that  of  a  Mexican  Auburn,  kxviii. 
161,  162. 

New  Englanders — their  manly  character 
—descent  of,  from  the  Puritans,  Iv. 
499.  I 

New   Mexico — settlement    of,    Ixxviii.  ■ 
180.     See  Mexico,  New, 

New  Orleans  (29*  56'  N.,  89*  55'  W.), 
defeat  of  the  British  troops  at  under 
Sir  Edward  Pakenham,  Ivi.  478.  re- 
marks on  the  watchword  reported  to 
have  been  used,  478, 479, 


New  poor-laws — operations  of  the,  briii. 
487.     See  Poor-Law, 

New  theory  of  colonization,  Ixxi.  517. 
See  CoUmizatUm. 

New  York  (40*  46'  N.,  73"  68'  W.),  ave- 
rage price  of  wheat  at,  from  the  years 
1821  to  1831,  Iviii.  288,  289. 

Newcastle  (Thomas  Pelham  Holies, 
Duke  of,  16931768),  his  accessicm  to 
power  in  1754 — state  of  parties,  Iviii. 
255,256.  character  of,  256, 257.  man- 
ners and  conversations  of,  257,  258. 
his  love  of  influence  and  authority, 
258. 

Succeeds  to  the  administratioD  in 

1754 — meanness  of  his  character,  Iviii. 

528.  offi^  the  secretarj^p  of  state  to 
Fox,  who  refuses — curious  conversa- 
tion o^  with  Fox,  regarding  the  man- 
agement of  the  secret  service  money, 

529,  530.  appoints  Sir  Thomas 
Robinson,  530.  session  of  1754  fa- 
vourable to  his  administration,  t6. 
offers  Pitt  the  leadership  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  who  refuses,  531.  pre- 
vails on  Fox  to  accept  of  it,  ih.  op- 
position in  the  House  of  Commons, 
532.  the  war  disastrous,  ib.  disturb- 
ances in  consequence,  533.  difficul- 
ties in  which  he  was  landed,  and  re- 
signation, 534.  investigation  into  his 
administration  hj  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  acqmtted,  536.  coalesces 
with  Pitt,  537-539.  success  attend- 
ing their  administration  at  home  and 
abroad,  540-544.     See  ChaJtham. 

His  coalition  with  the  Earl  of 


Chatham,  Ixxx.  530.  power  he  pos- 
sessed, ih,  insulted  by  the  Earl  of 
Bute,  and  retirement  from  office,  547. 
appointed  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  572. 

Newcastle  (Henry  Pelham- Pelhara- 
Clinton,  Duke  of,  b.  1785),  scholar- 
ship which  he  foimded  at  Eton,  li.  77. 

♦Newgate — scenes  before  and  at  the 
executions  at,  Ixv.  112-115. 

Newgate  Prison  (in  London),  supper  at, 
before  an  execution,  Ixxx.  13.  cus- 
tomary breakfast  given  by  the  gover- 
nor on  the  morning  of  such  an  occur- 
rence, 16. 

Newman  ( Rev.  John  Henry),  his "  History 
of  the  Arians,"  Ixiii.  43.  forms  one  of 
the  party  denominated  the  "  Aposto- 
lical Succession,"  44.  throws  aside 
reason,  and  takes  to  the  moral  feel- 
ings for  support,  in  deciding  all  ques- 
tions regarding  religion,  45.  this  sys- 
tem discussed  in  connection  with  the 
progress  of  religion,  45-54.     his  par- 
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tiality  for  the  Alexandrian  church, 
54-56.     See  Arians, 

Newman  (Rev.  John  Henry),  author  of 
No.  XC.  of  "  Tracts  for  the  Times,** 
Ixxiii.  275.     See  Tracts, 

Quoisdon  <'  Baptismal  Regenera- 
tion," Ixxvii.  519. 

His  essay  on  the  miracles  re- 


corded in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
the  middle  ages,  Ixxx.  309.  appears 
to  hold  riews  neither  Catholic,  Pusey- 
ite,  nor  Episcopal,  314.  holds  that 
the  church  is  more  or  less '  Catho- 
lic, note,  317.  his  **  Lives  of  the  Eng- 
lish Saints,"  343.  verging  fast  on 
Catholicism  in  his  "Essay  on  Mir- 
acles,"  344.  contends  for  miracles  in 
all  ages,  ib.  consideration  of  his 
principles,  344-348.  general  state  of 
the  evidence  touching  ecclesiastical 
miracles,  348-352.  sketch  of  the  Am- 
brosian  miracles,  353-358.  other 
miracles  which  he  defends,  358.  so- 
phistry of  his  arguments  in  defence 
of  minuses,  359-362.  not  very  clear 
in  his  notions  of  a  miracle,  362.  his 
opinions  of  what  events  may  be  mira- 
culous, 363,  364.  rapid  and  exten- 
sive  dissemination  of  the  principles  he 
lays  down,  note,  364.     See  Pustyism, 

♦Newspaper  literature — one  of  the  most 
important  means  of  civilisation,  Ixv. 
197.  "The  Examiner,"  199.  neces- 
sary qualities  of  an  editor,*]  199-201. 
difficulties  under  which  an  editor  la- 
bours, 201-202.  character  of  the  news- 
paper press  dependent  on  the  opinions 
of  the  contemporary  public,  202,  203. 
considered  as  a  public  instructor,  204- 
206.  talents  of  editors  ought  to  be 
superior  to  those  of  the  body  of  their 
readers,  206-209.  character  of  Mr 
Fonblanque,  editor  of  the  "  Examiner," 
209.  his  merits  as  a  writer,  as  well  as 
a  political  theorist,  209-213. 

Press — hostility  of  some  dis- 
played against  Earl  Grey's  adminis- 
tration, note,  Ivi.  562, 563.  good  ser- 
vice done  by,  to  the  cause  of  reform, 
564. 

Its  opposition  to  the  passing  of 


the  English  Poor-Law  Act  of  1834, 
Ix.  247.  its  influence  lowered  by  the 
fiictious  spirit  displayed,  254. 

Asffiuled  and  defended,  Ixviii. 


102-104. 

Reading  has  but  little  effect  in 


strengthening  the  mind,  Ixxvi.  518. 
influence  of  the  press  in  America  and 
Britain,  518-520. 


Newspaper  tax — petition  from  the  inha- 
bitants of  London  against  the,  Ixi.  181. 
newspapers  favourable  to  its  continua- 
tion, ib.  reason  for  their  being  so,  182. 
price  of  newspapers,  ib.  newspapers 
the  most  efficient  means  of  diffusing  in- 
formation, 182-185.  by  its  repeal, 
the  revenue  would  gain,  1^5.  absur- 
dity  of  supposing  that  by  its  repeal  it 
would  increase  immorality,  ib. 

Newspapers — duty  on,  oppressive,  liii. 
436.  proposed  reduction  of,  by  Go- 
vernment, 436,  487. 

Division  of  mental  and  manual 

labour  in  the  office  of  one,  Ivi.  323-325. 
Inconsistency  of   their  outcry 


against  the  measures  brought  before 
Parliament  by  the  reform  ministry, 
Ivii.  242-248. 

A  stamp  duty  on,  considered  by 


the  London  proprietors  of  newspapers 
necessary,  Ixii.  127,  128.  have  sup« 
pressed  the  proceedings  of  public  meet- 
mgs  on  the  subject,  128.  See  Know* 
ledge. 

Newton  (Sir  Isaac,  1642-1727),  prin* 
ciple  on  which  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  physical  astrononvv,  li.  82. 

—  Foiu*  letters  to  Dr  Richard  Bent- 
ley  on  belief  in  a  Deity,  note,  li.  327. 
On  the  average  reigns  of  the 


seven  kings  of  Rome,  li.  372.  states 
in  his  **  Chronology "  that  the  moon 
could  not  have  been  seen  during  the 
flood,  390. 

Sir  David  Brewster's  Life  of, 


hi.  1.  biographies  of,  by  Fonten- 
elle  and  M.  Biot,  noticed,  ib.  Mac- 
laurin's  account  of  his  discoveries,  ib. 
materials  for  his  personal  history  very 
scanty — where  to  be  found,  1,  2.  his 
literary  history  better  known,  2. 
general  notice  of  Sir  David's  life  of, 
ib.  character  of,  3.  Sir  David  en- 
deavours to  prove  that  the  govern- 
ment neglected  the  interests  of  the 
great  philosopher,  3,  4.  his  circum- 
stances not  straitened  as  stated — his 
age  at  the  time,  4,  5.  refuses  a  lu- 
crative situation  at  the  Charter  House, 
6,  6.  elected  to  the  wardenship  of 
the  mint,  6.  temporary  derangement 
of,  discussed,  ib.  viz.,  M.  Biot's 
statement,  6-8.  theological  writings 
of— date  of  the  time  at  which  they 
were  composed,  8,  9.  religion  not 
even  influenced  by  his  views  or  testi- 
mony, 9-11.  extract  from  Huygen's 
journal  as  to  his  sanity,  11, 12.  from 
be  la  Prynne's  •*  Diary,"  12.    elected 
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Member  of  Parliament  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  ib.    bis  views 
as  to  a  goyernraent  appointment,  13. 
bis  correspondence  with  Bentley  on 
the  evidences  of  a  Providence,  13, 14. 
bis  letters  to  Pepys  and  Locke  plainly 
show  his  mind  was  depressed,  14, 16. 
Mr  Millington's  answer  to  Mr  Pepjs, 
16.    Newton's  letter  to  Locke  dis- 
plays the  renewal  of  health,  15,  16. 
bis  studies  after  this  date,  as  stated 
byMrConduitt,16.  Sir  David's  views 
against  the  insanity  of  Newton  16, 17. 
general  argument  from  those  facts  as 
to  the  state  of  his  mind,  17-20.    date 
when  his  works  were  composed,  20. 
his  disinclination  to  pursue  the  ambi- 
tion of  fame,  21.     controversy  about 
the  doctrine  of  Fluxions,  and    the 
Differential  Calculus,  with  Leibnitz, 
22-24.     publication  of  his  "Optics," 
and  review  of  the  "  Quadrature  of 
Curves,**  by  Leibnitz,  in  the  Leipzic 
Acts,  24-27.     intemperate  conduct  of 
Leibnitz,  27,  28.     candour  and  tem- 
per displayed  in  the  conduct  of  New- 
ton, 28,  29.     Sir  David's  attack  on 
the  principles  inculcated  in  the  "  No- 
vum Orgamun  "  of  Lord  Bacon,  re- 
viewed, with  the  views  of  Sir  Isaac, 

Newton  (Sir  Isaac),  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster's Life  of,  Ixxviii.  402.  material's 
which  Sir  David  Brewster  has  col- 
lected for  a  new  life,  and  a  history 
of  the  discoveries  of  Newton,  402, 
403.  materials  in  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  403.  publication  of  bis 
correspondence  with  Flamsteed,  404. 
materials  from  which  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Rigaud  procured  his  informa- 
tion for  his  historical  essay  on  the 
first  publication  of  the  "  Principia," 
404-408.  narrative  of  the  history 
and  progressive  steps  by  which  New- 
ton discovered  the  system  of  Uni- 
versal Gravitation,  and  the  labours  of 
his  contemporaries,  whose  researches 
bear  upon  it,  408-427.  the  discovery 
claimed  by  Hooke,  427-430.  the 
"  Principia"  printed  at  the  expense  of 
E.  Halley,  430-432.  modesty  of  his 
disposition,  433.  Fluxions  invented 
by  him,  433,  434.  his  invention  of 
the  Quadrant  communicated  to  Hal- 
ley  in  1700,  435. 

-^—  Explains  in  his  "Prindpia," 
the  means  of  determining  the  appear- 
ance of  comets,  Ixi.  94.  conj^ures 
♦V-*  --^pjg  j^^  M^ijg   aliments  by 


which  suns  are  sustained,"  III,  112. 
See  Comets, 

Newton  (Sir  Isaac),  his  correspondence 
and  quarrel  with  Flamsteed  in  regard 
to  the  wish  of  Su-Isaac  to  seeFlamsteed*^ 
observations  on  the  moon,  Ixii.  37 1  -378. 
transactions  which  took  place  during 
the  printing  of  the  first  and  second 
volumes  of  Flamsteed's  **  Observe* 
tions,"  378-389.  amount  of  blame 
to  be  attached  to  Sir  Isaiac  for  the 
surreptitious  printing  of  the  "  Obser- 
vations," 390-391.  extraordinary  con- 
trasts which  Flamsteed  gives  of  New- 
ton's intemperate  conduct,  and  the 
meekness  of  character  he  has  always 
been  allowed  to  have  possessed,  391- 
393.  no  incident  or  passage  in  Flam- 
steed's  life  to  lead  to  the  supposition 
that  Sir  Isaac  was  temporarily  insane, 
395,396.  the  MSS.  in  the  possession 
of  the  Earl  of  Portsmouth  should  be 
published,  396,  397.     See  Flamsteed, 

Advantages  he  possessed  over 

other  philosophers,  lxiii.102. 

Characteristics  of  his  corres- 


pondence with  Cowper  after  the  lat-' 
ter's  recovery,  Ixiii.  359-361. 

. and  his  contemporaries,  Ixxviii. 

402.  sketch  of  the  life  and  the 
discoveries  of  William  Milboume,  403- 
410.  of  W.  Gascoyne,  410.  of  W. 
Crabtree,  ib.  of  Jeremiah  Horrox, 
410-412.  of  William  Oughtred,  412, 
413.  of  Willis,  professor  of  geometry 
at  Cambridge,  414.  of  Isaac  Barron, 
ib,  of  Christopher  Wren,  ib,  of 
Robert  Hooke,  414-417.  of  John 
Flamsteed,  415.  of  Edmund  Halley, 
420.     of  John  Logan,  434, 435. 

Newton  (Rev.  John,  1725-1807),  his 
ministry  at  Olney,  Hi.  438-439.  his 
conversion,  450.  impetuosity  of  his 
passion,  and  the  vividness  of  his 
imagination — influence  these  had  on 
his  religious  views  and  conduct,  450- 
453.  not  skilful  in  his  judgment  of 
persons — this  exemplified  in  his  con- 
duct towards  Cowper,  454. 

Sketch  of  his  character,  Ixiii. 

353.     his  intimacy  with  Cowper  was 
the  cause  of  the  latter's  insanity  in 

1773,  353-366. 

Influence   he    possessed  as  a 


writer    and    theologian,    kvii.    522, 

623.  ^  . 

Ney  (Marshal,  bom  1769,  executed 
1815),  his  conduct  on  the  land- 
ing of  Bonaparte  at  Canna- 
bis   observations  of  surprise    when 
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he  heard  of  Bonaparte  bein^  in 
France,  Ixxvi.  158,  159.  his  first 
breach  of  dutj,  160,  161.  conduct 
after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  161. 
trial  of,  162,  and  166,  167.  letter 
from  Lord  Holland  on  the  illegality 
of  the  trial,  163-166.  the  execution 
of,  one  of  the  grossest  faults  of  the 
Restoration,  167-168. 

Niblock  (A.  J.  W.),  Scriptores  Gneci, 
for  the  use  of  the  Eton  schools,  criti- 
cised, li.  70-72.  objection  to  the 
principle  on  which  it  is  based,  72, 
73. 

His  annotations  to  the   Eton 

edition  of  the  Scriptores  Grseci,  liii. 
80-82. 

Nicsea  (in  Asia-Minor,  40°  24'  N.,  29* 
62'  E.),  grandeur  which  still  charac- 
terises its  ruins,  Ixxi.  404,  405.  re- 
flections which  it  recalls  to  the 
Christian  philosopher,  405. 

Nicaragua  (Lake,  11"  50'  N.,  85*  25' 
W.),  considered  as  a  means  of  quick 
navigation  across  the  isthmus  of  Da- 
rien,  Ixxix.  59. 

Nicholas  (Emperor  of  Russia,  b.  1796), 
M.  Von  Raumer  on  the  energy  and 
liberality  of  his  character,  Ixiii.  211. 

■  His  noble  presence  and  personal 
qualities,  bcxix.  357.  his  manner  of 
suppressing  the  revolt  at  his  accession, 
359.  his  opinion  of  representative 
governments,  ib.  his  want  of  am- 
bition, 359,  360.  has  given,  and  is 
giving,  large  instruction  to  the  Russian 
people,  382.  tremendous  responsi- 
bilities of  his  position  ib,  his  personal 
character  and  conduct,  383.  his  efforts 
to  improve  his  people,  386.  his  ab- 
horrence of  constitutional  govern- 
ment, and  consequent  political  con- 
duct, ib. 

Sedulous  courtesy  he  exhibited 


to  Marshall  Marmont  on  his  visit  tu 
the  Russian  dominions  in  1834-5,  Ixx. 
74,  75. 

NichoU  (Mr),  his  reports  on  the  state 
of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  Ixxvii.  395- 
397. 

Nicolas  II.  (Pope,  d.  1061),  the  pon- 
tiflcate  of,  distinguished  by  the  law 
placing  the  papal  election  in  the  hands 
of  the  cardinals,  Ixii.  163. 

Nicole  (M.),  his  denouncement  of  the 
drama,  and  influence  this  had  on  Ra- 
cine, Ixxiii.  356,  357. 

Nicole t  (M.),  on  the  texture  of  glacier 
ice,  Ixxx.  152, 153. 

Ntepce  (M.),  his  discoveries  in  photo- 


graphy, Ixxvi.  315.  communicated 
his  views  to  the  Royal  Society  ot 
London,  315,  316.  entered  into  co- 
partnery with  M.  Daguerre,  316. 
Niebuhr  (Bertholdt  George,  1776- 
1831 ),  **  The  History  of  Rome,"  by- 
translated  by  Julius  Charles  Hare 
and  Connop  (now  Bishop)  ThiriwalT, 
IL  358.  learned  character  of  the 
work,  ib.  difficulties  which  exist 
in  writing  a  critical  review  of  a 
work  like  this,  358-360.  first  parts 
of  the  history  originally  digested 
aa  lectures,  362.  utility  of  his 
mode  of  instruction,  362-364.  treats 
the  best  historians  of  ancient  times  as 
not  being  worthy  of  credit,  364.  in- 
stanced in  what  he  says  of  Tacitus, 
f^.  of  Livy,  ib,  of  Appian,  364» 
365.  of  Plutarch,  365,  366.  of 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  366i. 
Niebuhr's  views  recognised  by  Sa^ 
vigny,  ib.  exempts  from  censure  Poly- 
bius  and  Sallust,  367.  has  made  as 
large  a  use  of  emendation  as  i&  con- 
sistent with  the  integrity  of  history, 
367,  368.  power  he  exercises  in  en- 
deavouring to  give  a  new  meaning  to 
any  word  by  the  unrestricted  exercise 
of  etymology,  368-369.  maintains 
that  the  whole  of  the  history  of  Rome 
is  a  poem,  369-371.  great  variations 
and  contradictions  which  exist  as  to 
the  early  history  and  foimdation  of 
Rome — average  reign  of  the  seven 
kings  of,  371-374.  the  truth  of  his- 
tory not  to  be  disbelieved  because  sur- 
rounded with  contradictions  and  in- 
congruities, 374-376.  ready  credu- 
lity of  Niebuhr,  376,  377.  learning 
of  Niebuhr,  379.  accused  of  pla- 
giarism, 380.  differences  between  the 
first  and  second  editions  of  his  historv, 
380-382.  bis  preliminary  disquisi- 
tions respecting  the  various  nations 
who  inhabited  ancient  Italy,  382. 
origin  of  the  name  of  Italy,  383.  at- 
tacks the  Etruscans,  383,  384.  al- 
lows they  had  a  Luqge  share  in  the 
glory  of  Rome,  384.  his  remarks  on 
the  monument  of  the  she-wolf  of  the 
capitol,  384.  extreme  accuracy  used 
by  the  Romans  in  determining  the 
boundaries  of  land,  385.  his  resi- 
dence in  Italy,  and  at  Rome,  of  im- 
portance to  the  accuracy  of  his  de- 
scription, 386.  description  of  the 
site  of  Alba,  386,  387.  moral  cha- 
racter of  his  history,  387.  inconsistent 
in  his  views  as  to  the  form  of  govern- 
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ment  he  prefers,  387,  388.  his  dis- 
covery of  the  palimpsest  of  Gaius, 
388.  overrates  the  authority  of  new 
discoveries,  388,  389.  indiffel^nt  to 
the  £ate  of  his  propositions  if  they  be 
new  and  startling,  369,  390.  his 
praise  of  Voss  for  his  translation  of 
the  classics  into  German,  390,  391. 
high  rewards  and  honours  paid  him 
by  the  Prussian  government,  391. 
character  of  the  English  tran^tion, 
392.  rude  and  barbarous  style,  both 
of  the  original  and  translation,  393- 
395.  the  truth  of  the  ancient  his- 
tories confirmed  by  this  history  of 
Niebuhr,  395. 
I4iebuhr  (Bertholdt  George),  the  His- 
tory of  Rome,  by,  and  trans- 
lated by  Hare  and  Thirlwall,  Ivi. 
267.  portion  of,  only  completed, 
261.  origin  of  the  work,  267,  268. 
sensation  of  surprise  it  excited  in 
Germany,  268.  second  edition  of 
issued,  almost  written  anew,  ib, 
translations  of,  into  English,  by  Hare 
and  Thirlwall,  under  his  sanction, 
269.  his  account  of  the  mental  ex- 
haustion under  which  he  suffered  by 
over -fatigue,  269,  270.  death  of, 
owing  to  the  intense  anxiety  and 
grief  with  which  he  contemplated  the 
position  of  public  affairs,  270.  year 
to  which  the  history  contained  in 
the  second  volume  is  carried  down, 
271.  felicitous  combination  of  na- 
tural endowments  he  possessed  for 
the  task,  i6.  erudition  of,  in  ancient 
literature,  272.  difference  between 
his  profound  and  Mitford's  partial 
knowledge,  272, 273.  conversant  with 
all  departments  of  literature,  and  of 
ancient  and  modem  governments, 
273.  views  which  his  knowledge  of 
political  history  and  political  philo- 
sophy enabled  him  to  take,  274,  275. 
advantages  which  he  early  possessed 
in  being  brought  up  to  act  and  think 
on  public  affairs,  275.  his  scrupulous 
love  of  truth,  275.  Hooke  contrasted 
with  him,  275.  study  of,  not  an 
easy  task  from  his  want  of  perspicuity 
of  arrangement,  276.  his  introduction 
in  regard  to  theori^nand  early  history 
of  the  various  nations  of  Italy,  277. 
his  demonstrative  analysis  of  the  ori- 
gin and  nature  of  the  early  history  of 
Rome,  ib.  examination  ot  the  differ- 
ent degrees  of  the  truth  of  a  history 
which  may  exist  in  popular  and  poetic 
traditions,  278,  279.   Niebuhr*s  mode 


of  treating  such  subjects,  279-282. 
endeavours  to  restore  the  outline  of 
the  true  history  which  has  been  ob- 
literated by  the  legendary  story,  282. 
his  chief  effort  for  the  restoration  of 
the  constitutional  history  of  Rome, 
282-284.  different  orders  into  which 
the  population  was  divided,  284-295. 
treats,  in  his  second  volume,  of  the  pre- 
servation of  some  of  the  archives,  the 
census,  and  other  materials,  not  de- 
stroyed by  the  Gauls  when  they  cap- 
tured the  city,  300.  his  hypothesis  of 
a  dissension  oetween  the  Greater  and 
Less  Gentes,  301-303.  his  accoxmt  of 
the  patriotism  and  splendid  political 
achievements  of  Spiirius  Cassius,  303- 
308.  usurpation  of  the  patricians, 
and  the  election  of  consuls  arrogated 
by  the  Comitia  Guriata,  308.  dignity 
of  the  consuls  in  the  Fabii  family  for 
seven  successive  years,  ib.  his  inte- 
resting history  of  the  Decemvirate, 
and  of  the  Consular  Military  Tribim- 
ate,  referred  to,  ib.  chronological 
disquisition,  309.  his  character  and 
history  of  M.  Manlius,  ib,  observa- 
tions on  the  chronology  of  the  Ro- 
mans, 309-312.  monthly  pay  of  a 
legionary  soldier,  312.  See  Roman 
History. 

Niebuhr  (Bertholdt  George),  his  Re- 
searches— estimation  in  which  they 
are  held  in  Great  Britain,  Ixxix.  2. 
has  rendered  intelligible  the  civic  life 
of  the  Roman  people,  14. 

Niebuhr  (Carsten,  1733-1815),  slight 
knowledge  he  possessed  of  Pastoral 
Arabia,  Hi.  73. 

Niger  (River,  10'  0'  N.,  5*  O'  E.), 
*<  Journal  of  an  Expedition  to  Ex- 
plore its  Course  and  Termination," 
by  R.  and  J.  Landers,  Iv.  397. 
kingdom  of  Eyeo  or  Yarriba  —  its 
appearance,  cultivation,  fabrication 
of  its  cloths,  and  severe  tasks  imposed 
on-  the  females  of,  399-401.  route 
from  Eyeo  to  Kiama — states  of  Bot- 
goo,  401.  breadth  of  the  Niger  at 
Boussa,  402.  city  of  Yoiuri  and 
neighbourhood  —  high  state  of  the 
cultivation  of  its  lands,  ib,  social 
and  political  aspect  of  the  Negro 
kingdoms  from  the  coast  to  Youri, 
402,  403.  financial  systems  of  the 
African  cabinets,  403,  404.  dread- 
ful system  of  human  sacrifice  which 
prevails,  404.  their  religion  a  miti- 
gated Mohammedanism,  404,  405. 
political  state  of  central  Africa,  405. 
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inquiry  after  the  journals  of  Park, 
406.  features  of  the  country  through 
which  the  Niger  passes,  from  Boussa 
to  Zagoshi,  406,  407.  island  of  Za- 
goshi  and  its  productions,  407.  country 
round  Rabba,  407.  breadth'  of  the 
Niger,  and  shores  of,  to  Egga,  407, 

408.  curiosity  of  the  people  to  see 
the  Landers,  408.  villages  of  Kacunda, 

409.  junction  of  the  Tshadda  river, 
and  its  breadth,  ib.  alarming  occur- 
rence with  the  natives,  which  ended 
peaceably,  409, 410.  reach  Damuggoo 
— ^kindness  of  its  chief,  410.  outrage 
sustained  at  Kirree,  and  loss  of 
Richard's  journal,  411.  change  in 
the  aspect  of  the  country  frt>m  Kirree 
to  Eboe,  411,  412.  Delta  of  the 
Niger,  412.  Eboe  country — ^its  ex- 
tent, and  character  of  its  people,  ib. 
kept  as  prisoners  by  Obie,  king  of 
the  Eboe  coimtry,  and  amount  of  ran- 
som demanded,  413.  Brass,  or  Nun 
River — appearance  of  Brass  Town, 
i&.  barbarous  and  lawless  conduct  of 
both  native  and  British  seamen  on 
the  coast,  413,  414.  walking  the 
plank,  414.  trace  of  the  Niger  frt>m 
its  source  to  the  Atlantic,  ib.  its 
volume  of  water,  416.  extent  of  the 
basin  of  its  delta,  ib.  swampy  nature 
of,  ib.  tributaries  of,  416.  what 
prospect  this  great  interior  communi- 
cation opens  to  British  commerce, 
417.  articles  of  British  produce  likely 
to  find  a  vent,  417, 418.  returns  likely 
to  be  got  in  exchange,  418.  mode  of 
conducting  the  commerce,  419.  what 
connection  can  be  traced  between  these 
discoveries  and  our  pre\ious  know- 
ledge of  Africa?  419-421. 

Niger  (River),  knowledge  of,  possessed 
by  Ptolemy,  Pliny,  and  other  ancient 
writers,  Ixvi.  327,  328. 

Expedition  up  it,  and  views  of 

the  trade  carried  on  in  the  various 
towns  on  its  banks  up  as  far  as  Rab^ 
bah,  Ixxii.  456.     See  Africa. 

« Night  Watch,  or  Tales  of  the  Sea  " 
•-description  of  a  scene  at  the  close 
of  the  attack  on  New  Orleans,  lii.  131, 
132.  humorous  scene  on  the  dictat- 
ing a  codicil  to  a  will,  133,  134. 
on  the  superstition  of  seamen,  134, 
135. 

«  Tales  of  a  Tar"— notice  of  the  work, 
lii.  1 35.  sketch  of  Lord  Ck>llingwood, 
135,  136. 

Nigira  Metropolio  of  Ptolemy  (17*  (T  N., 
S-CW.Xlxvi.  327. 


Niki  (a  city  in  Central  Africa,  9*  35'  N., 
S"*  16'  E.),  its  importance,  Iv.  401. 

Nile  (River,  30*  0'  N.,  33'  0'  E.), 
valley  of  the,  from  Egypt  to  the 
southern  limits  of  Sennar,  occupied 
by  a  mulatto  population,  Ix.  311, 312. 

Considered  as  a  means  by  which 

it  could  be  available  as  a  route  to  India, 
Ix.  450.  floods  in,  and  height  it  has 
attained,  453. 

scenery  of — antiquities  and  cul- 
tivation on  its  banks,  Ixii.  48, 49.  on 
the  influence  which  its  fertility  had  on 
the  prosperity  of  Meroe,  57-60. 

(Blue,  10"  0'  N.,  36*  0'  E.),  im- 


perfect  geography  of,  Ixxx.  52. 

Mouldering  temples  which  adorn 


its  banks  between  the  first  and  second 
cataracts,  Ixii.  66.  are  of  Egyptian 
origin,  66-72. 

(DelU  of  the,  31*  36'  N.,  31'  (T 


E.),  its  supposed  origin  and  progress 
of  formation,  Ixviii.  320. 

Nimrod*s(W.  Charles  Apperley),  "Hunt- 
ing Tours'*  9tiotod,lxxiv.  70,  71.  See 
Field  SparU. 

Nisi  Prius — trials  at,  box.  20. 

Nitzsch  or  Nitsch  (Greg.  Giul.),  view 
which  he  states  in  his  "  De  I^toria 
Homeri  Meletemata,**  as  to  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  poems,  Ixii.  92.  his 
remarks  on  the  use  of  writing  before 
its  general  employment,  note,  100. 

Nizam  (The),  lugh  state  of  discipline 
his  troops  were  in  about  1798-1799 — 
influence  of  Tippoo  Saib  at  his  court, 
Ixiii  544,545.  Lord  Wellesley's  policy 
with  him,  551.  his  forces,  oflicered 
by  the  French,  disbanded,  and  he  was 
thus  restored  to  independence,  551. 
his  troops  assist  at  the  taking  of  Ser- 
ingapatam,  558.  receives  a  portion  of 
Tippoo's  dominions,  558.  HeeWeUeiley. 

Nobatoe — ancient  name  by  which  the  Nu- 
bians were  called,  Ix.  299.  SeeA«6ta. 

Nobility  —  necessity  for  a  hereditary 
class  of,  under  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  lii.  14,  15. 

of  England — great  variety  of 

changes  which  have  occnred  in  it,  liiL 
532-535.     See  Puragt. 

of  England — their  mairnificence 


and  hospitality  dnring  the  leudal  pe- 
riod, Ixxiv.  454.457. 

of  Germany--.college  appointed 


to  ascertain  the  titles  of,  Ixxviii.  361. 
Noel  (Honourable  and  Rev.  Baptist 
Wriotheslcy,  b.  1799),  remarks  on  the 
state  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  bdz.  160, 
161. 
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Noel  (Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist^,  his  offi- 
cial report  on  the  state  of  education  in 
various  parts  of  England,  Ixxv,  127- 
132,     See  Education, 

Nomatic  tribes — Mr  Hamilton's  account 
of  those  who  inhabit  Asia-Minor, 
Ixx-vii.  469,  470. 

Nonconformists — conduct  of  Charles  II. 
and  the  prelates  to  the  body  of,  after 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  Ixx.  192- 
196.    See  Baxter, 

Non-jurors — principles  of  that  sect  ex- 
amined, hcvi.  409-411. 

Non-resistance  to  established  authority 
-T^octrine  of,  examined,  Ixvi.  397- 
409.     See  Pumf. 

Norfolk  (Thomas,  Duke  of,  beheaded 
1572),  his  conversation  with  the  Earl 
of  Leicester  as  to  the  liberties  the 
Earl  took  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  Ixix. 
379.  motives  which  influenced  his 
conduct  towards  an  alliance  with 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scotland;  and  as 
a  traitor  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  379, 

380. 
Norfolk  (Mary,  Duchess  of),  divorce  of; 

in  1697 — ^Miss  Berry's  remarks  on, 

Ixxx.  39. 
Normal  Schools — accoimt  of  those  es- 

Ublished  in  France,  lix.   486.    See 

Teachers. 
♦ Necessity  of  establishingnation- 

al,  under  the  authority  of  a  public 

board,  Ixv.  268,  269. 

Their  institution  of  the  greatest 


importance  in  forwarding  the  cause  of 
education,  Ixxv.  136-138. 

For  training  teachers,  Iviii.  22. 


M.  Ouizot  on  the  necessity  of,  t6. 
M.  Cousin's  statement  on  the  same 
subject,  23. 

Institution  of,  in  the  state  of 


Massachusetts,  United  States,  Ixxiii. 
496. 

Normanby  (Constantine  Henry  Phipps, 
Marquis  of),  his  examination  of  the 
charges  brought  against  his  adminis- 
tration in  Ireland,  Ixx.  530-632,  and 
538-541.     See  Mulgruve, 

Norman  style  of  architecture  in  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Sicily,  Ixix.  78-89. 
See  Architecture. 

Norman  (B.),  travels  in  Yucatan,  IxxviiL 
438.  interest  excited  by  his  book, 
443.  melancholy  impression  pro- 
duced on  visiting  tne  ruins  of  Chicnen, 
457.     See  Yucatan. 

Normans — their  gigantic  and  permanent 
influence  on  the  world,  and  on  Eng- 
lish literature,  bdv.  520,  521. 


Normans  in  Sicily,  Ixix.  78. 

State  of  England  under  the  pri- 
mitive feudal  life,  Ixxiv.  447.  picture 
of  the  feudal  castle  and  its  inhabitants, 
447-449.  condition  of  the  agriciiltural 
population,  and  peculiar  relation  be- 
tween the  feudal  lord  and  the  feudal 
villain,  449.  of  the  clergy,  ib.  great 
distinction  of  ranks,  but  little  of  classes 
or  interests,  465,  466.    See  England. 

Normandy— character  of  its  inhabitants, 
Ixix.  68.  Knight^s  architectural  tour 
in,  74.     See  Architecture  and  Sicily. 

Norris  (Henry),  notice  of,  as  the  Little 
Dicky  alluded  to  in  Addison's  "  Old 
Whig,"  Ixxviii.  560. 

North,  Christopher  (Professor  John  Wil- 
son of  Edinburgh),  "Recreations"  of— 
remarkable  nature  of  the  work,  IxxviL 
72.     first  published  in  "  Blackwood's 
Magazine,"  ib.    remarks  on  Christo- 
pher North,  72,  73.     double  purpose 
served  by  the  employment  of  such  an 
imagmary  personage,  73,  74.     extent 
of  changes  which  have  been  made  upon 
these  essays — source  of  their  pecuUar 
charm,    74.      rapid  transitions  and 
blending  of  different  elements  in  them, 
74, 76 .  justification  of  the  employment 
of  fanc^  and  humour,  and  of  the  union 
of  eomic  and  serious  elements  in  these 
"Recreations,'*  76-78.      the  author 
employs  ridicule  only  where  it  is  use- 
ful, and  ought  to  be  employed,  78-80. 
his  indulgence  to  every  germ  and  in- 
dication of  true  poetry,  80,  81.     ab- 
sence of  political    feeling    in  these 
volumes,  81, 82.     the  supposition  that 
the  criticism  they  contain  is  exag- 
gerated in  its  praise  or  censure,  unac- 
companied with  definite  reasons,  or 
leading  to  no  sufficiently  tangible  re- 
sult, imfounded,  82.    his  exertions  to 
lead  the  public  mind  to  a  just  esti- 
mate of  the  poetry  of  William  Words- 
worth, 82, 83 .     criticism  on  the  poetry 
of  Wordsworth,  in  which  he  states 
that  it  is  open  to  serious  charges  on 
the  score  of  its  religion,  83-86.     re- 
marks on  the  kind  of  criticism  con- 
tained in  these  volumes,  and  on  the 
periodical  oscillations  observable  ia 
criticism  in  general,  86, 87.    criticism 
contrasting  Thomson  and  Cowp^,  87- 
90.  homehness  of  some  of  the  author^s 
illustrations,  90,  91.    imitation  of  his 
style,  unless  ably  done,  would  be  in- 
tolerable, 91.    ruins — thoughts  sug- 
gested by,  and  their  influence  over  the 
human  spirit,  91-93.    description  of 
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the  inmates  of  Dartmoor  prison  dur- 
ing the  last  war,  93-95.  sketch  of 
Highland  scenery,  95-98.  extract  from 
« Owe  Winter  Quarters,"  98-100. 
strictures  on  the  talents  of  ladies  for 
sketching,  100, 101.  extract  from,  on 
the  enviable  adventures  of,  with  young 
ladies  in  a  ^  Stroll  to  Qrassmere,"  101, 
102.    from  *;  L'Envoy,'*  102-104. 

**  North  Britain " — ^publication  ot  by 
John  Wilkes  —  its  character,  Ixxx. 
661. 

North  American  boundary  question — 
settlement  of,  in  1842,  Ixxvi.  272, 
273. 

Northampton  (Spencer  Joshua  Alwyne 
Compton,  Marquis  of,  b.  1790),  on 
vacating  seats  in  Parliament  on  the 
acceptance  of  office,  Ixi.  40.  See 
Parliamentary  Seats, 

Northern  Lights  in  Scotland — Commis- 
sioners for  the  management  of, 
Ivil.  172.  tollage  of,  t&.  fidelity  with 
which  the  trust  has  been  managed, 
173. 

Northumberland  Family  Book — infor- 
mation  derived  from  it,  regarding  the 
living  of  noble  families  at  the  period, 
Ixxiv.  466. 

Northumberland  (John  Dudley,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  created  in  1602,  Duke  of, 
beheaded  1563),  his  great  state  and 
consequence,  Ixx.  461,  462. 

Northumberknd  (County  of,  66' 20^  N., 
2*  6'  W.),  estimate  of  the  extent  and 
produce  cf  the  coal  fields  in,  11.  190, 
191. 

Norton  (Hon.  Mrs),  "The  Undying 
One,''  and  other  poems,  by,  Uii.  661. 
description  of  the  **  Wandering  Jew" 
— absurdity  of  the  subject,  362 .  sketch 
of  the  poem,  364.  quotations  from, 
865-368.  extract  from  a  minor  poem 
entitled  "  Recollection,"  369. 

Norton,  v.  I^rd  Melbourne — analysis  of 
the  evidence  on  the  trial  of^  in  1886, 
Ixxvi.  846-349. 

N<n^ay  (62«  O'  N.,  10*  O'  E.),  John 

'  Barrow's  excursion  in,  lix.  398.  See 
Borrow. 

— ^—  Laing's  "  Journal  of  a  Residence 
in,**  Ixv.  39.  possesses  a  constitution 
thoroughly  democratic,  40-42.  struc- 
ture of  the  Storthmg,  or  Parliament 
— its  power,  and  duties  of  the  electoral 
body,  and  the  mode  of  election,  48- 
46.  similarity  between,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  America,  47.  modes  of 
procedure  in  the  Storthmg,  and 
ouuuMr  «f  constituting    a    Second 


Chamber,  or  Upper  House,  47,  48. 
Norway  separated  from  Denmark  and 
attached  to  Sweden,  and  obligations 
Sweden  came  under,  49,  60.  Sweden's 
attempts  to  break  these  obli^^ations, 
60.  reasons  for  the  hostility,  ib. 
freedom  of  the  press,  62,  63.  educa- 
tion  in,  63.  church  establishment, 
63,  64.  cause  of  the  depression  of 
general  education,  64,  66.  Court  of 
Reconcilement,  the  principal  feature 
in  the  legal  system,  66.  tne  ^atest 
punishment  that  can  be  inflicted  is 
**  the  loss  of  honour,"  t6.  Mr  Laing's 
observation  on,  66.  domestic  habits 
and  mode  of  life,  66-58.  life  of  the 
Border  (Farmer),  68,  69.  great 
equality  of  all  cUsses,  69,  60.  land 
equally  divided  among  all  the  children, 
60.  inducements  the  people  have  not 
to  remain  stationary,  60,  61. 

Norway — ^uiyust  treatment  of,  by  Great 
Britain,  in  being  one  of  the  powers  to 
hand  her  over  to  Sweden,  in  181 2, 
Ixxv.  36,  37. 

Norwich  (Earl  of),  the  adcnowledged 
^t  of  Charles  I.'s  court,  Ixxx.  16. 

Norwich  (city  of,  52*  38'  N.,  1*  17'  E.), 
curious  customs  it  once  held,  but  has 
now  dropt,  at  the  election  of  Mayor, 
Ixxvii.  143,  144. 

Noss  (holm  of,  near  Bressay,  in  Shet- 
land, 60*  10'  N.,  !•  2'  W.),  mode  of 
passing  the  chasm  between  it  and 
the  mainland,  Ixxvii.  188,  189. 

Notes  (Bank),  statement  of  the  issue 
of,  should  be  regularly  published,  Ivi. 
402,408.     See  Bank  of  England. 

Issued  by  joint-stock  and  private 

banks,  Ixiii.  427.  their  effect  on  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  country, 
ib. 

Notions,  first  and  second— distinction 
between,  in  scholastic  philosophy,  note, 
Ivii.  210. 

«  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,"  by  Victor  Hugo 
— analysis  of,  Ivii.  362,  364. 

Nott  (Rev.  Mr),  his  labours  as  a  mis- 
sionary in  the  island  of  Tahiti,  and 
his  translation  of  the  gospel  of  St 
Luke  assisted  by  King  Pomare,  Ivii. 
81,  82.  discussion,  in  the  Parliament 
held  in  1824  in  the  Windward  Islands, 
on  the  draft  of  a  code  of  laws  he  had 
drawn  up  for  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
92. 

Nossis  (The  Locrian),  the  amorous  tem- 
per and  warm  imagination  of  her 
poetry — ^translation  of  one  of  W  best 
efforts,  Iv.  20 J. 
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Novel — requisites  of  a,  Ixix.  494. 

Novels — object  of  this  class  of  writings, 
li.  444.  advantages  to  be  derived 
from,  445.  peculiar  qualification  of 
women  for  delineating  the  various 
phases  of  life,  in  novel  writing,  445, 
and  447.  literary  vices  which  the 
intense  style  of  writing  has  led  authors 
into,  446.  Miss  Edgeworth's  writings 
characterized,  447,  448.  analysis  of 
Miss  Austin's  writings,  448-450. 
characteristics  of  Mrs  Opie,  450.  of 
l^Iadame  D'Arblay's  novel,  "  The 
Wanderer,"  t6.  of  Mrs  Hannah  More, 
ib,  of  the  authoress  of  "  Rhoda,"  451. 
of  the  authoress  of  "  Marriage,*'  t6. 
of  Mrs  Gore,  451-462.     See  Gore, 

Novels — causes  of  the  increased  demand 
for  this  agreeable  species  of  literatiure, 
Ivii.  403.  their  utility — fictitious  nar- 
rative a  good  medium  for  illustrating 
general  truths,  404.  considered  as 
ephemeral  publications,  404,  405. 
those  that  describe  existing  manners 
to  be  preferred  to  the  historical  ro- 
mance, 405,  406.  "  Recollections  of 
a  Chaperon"  reviewed,  with  extracts, 
406-411. 

«  Cecir^  and  "  De  Clifibrd,"  au. 

thors  of,  Ixxiii .  366 .  ostensible  objects 
of  both  novels — striking  contrast  be- 
tween, 366.  analysis  of  "  Cecil,"  with 
quotations  illustrative  of  the  cha- 
racters described,  367-382.  leading 
points  in  Mr  Ward's  novel  of  **De 
Clifford,"  with  quotations,  382-388. 
Writing — remarks  on  the  neces- 


sary qualifications  for,  in  the  review 
of  «  Tales,"  by  the  author  of  *•  Head- 
long Hall,"  Ixviii.  432-437. 

Writing  of  the  age  character- 


ized, lii.  119.  is  an  excellent  method 
of  combining  information  with  amuse- 
ment, 120,  121.  use  which  fiction, 
may  have  in  giving  the  feelings  and 
habits  of  the  times  described,  121* 
123.  review  of  those  entitled  "  Tales 
of  the  Military  and  Naval  Life,"  123- 
138. 

Novel-reading  in  Germany — popularity 
of  several  of  the  English  writers,  Ixxvii. 
149,  150. 

(Historical),  difference  between 

those  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  the 
authors  who  preceded  him«  Iv.  64,  ^6. 
or  Pandects,  of  the  Emperor 


Justinian,    not    only    included    his 
edicts,  but  those  of  other  emperors, 
Ivi.  224. 
SJ»-  James  Mackintosh's  opinion 


of,  and  on  the  moral  effect  of  fiction 
in  general,  Ixii.  231-233. 

Novels — ^female  writers  of,  in  England 
and  France,  compared,  Ixvii.  349,  350. 
importance  which  this  species  of  writ- 
ing has  a.ssumed,  354-357. 

Novelists — ^modern  French  school  of, 
have  a  cynical  disregard  to  decency  or 
good  feelings,  Ixi.  551. 

Novi  (44"  46'  N.,  8^*  50'  E.),  sketch  of 
the  town  of,  Ix.  129, 130. 

Novices — early  age  at  which  the  ladies 
at  Bilboa  take  the  vail,  Iv.  440. 

"  Novum  Organum  "  of  Bacon  —  Sir 
David  Brewster's  attack  on*  the  doc- 
trines of,  Ivi.  29-37. 

Nowlans  (The),  a  tale  by  Mr  Banim, 
lii.  416. 

Nugent  (George  Nugent  Grenville,  Ba- 
ron, b.  1789),  his  "  Memorials  of  John 
Hampden,"  liv.  505.     See  Hampden, 

Nubia  ^29''  0'  N.,  32''  0'  E.),  ancient 
temples  of,  and  appearance  of  the 
country,  Ix.  297,  298.  modem  habi- 
tations of,  298.  the  modern  Nubians 
are  not  the  descendants  of  those  who 
erected  the  ancient  temples,  298, 299. 
ancient  inhabitants  are  designated 
as  Nubi,  Nubse,  or  Nobat«e,  299. 
ancient  geographers  show  that  the 
Nubians  occupied  ground  far  removed 
from  'that  now  occupied,  299,  300. 
from  whence  their  language  is  derived, 
300.  character  of  the  inhabitants, 
300,  301.  emigrating  habits  of  the 
people,  301 .  first  establishment  of  the 
Nubians  on  the  Nile,  ib.  territory 
occupied  by  the  Nobatae,  301,  302. 
the  Blemyes  the  original  inhabitants 
of,  302.  derivation  of  the  Blemyes  and 
tribes  who  receive  the  same  name, 
303.  singular  mode  of  wearing  their 
hair,  ib.  warfare  between  the  Nobat« 
and  the  Blemyes,  and  country  which 
the  latter  gained,  303,  304.  from  the 
information  derived  from  an  inscrip- 
tion discovered  in  the  temple  at  Re- 
labshy,  the  Nobatse  appear  to  have 
embraced  Christianity,  304.  reign  of 
Silco,  ib.  concjuest  of  Egypt  by  the 
Arabs — their  division  of  Nubia  into 
two  provinces,  and  inhabited  by  the 
Nubs  and  the  Mokra,  or  Macorrah, 

305.  the  Macorrah  likely  the  race  of 
the  Blemyes  under  a  new  name,  305, 

306.  summary  of  the  historical  facts 
which  help  to  elucidate  the  transition 
of  the  ancient  predial  and  slave  popu- 
lation of  Ethiopia  into  the  modem 
Nubian,  ib.  language  of,  appears  to  have 
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been  originally  derived  firom  the  moun- 
tains of  Kordofan,  307,  308.  dissimi- 
fcurity  between  the  Coptic  and  Nubian 
languages,  308.  language  of  the 
Beja  tnbes,  308, 309.  had  they  a  com- 
munity^ of  religion  with  the  ancient 
Egyptians?  309.  the  customs  of 
ancient  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  are  still 
pr^erred  in,  309,  310.  physiognomy 
of  its  inhabitants  plainly  show  their 
descent  from  Negro  blood,  310-312. 
are  not  descended  from  the  Egypti- 
Ethiopians,  312,  313.  the  character 
of  the  coimtry  likewise  strengthens 
this,  313,  314.  summary  of  the  ar- 
guments, 314-310. 

Nubia — Mr  Hoskin's  account  of  the  con- 
dition of,  in  1833-1835,  bdi.  49.  See 
Ethiopia. 

Numerical  tables — sketch  of  those  pub- 
lished on  multiplication,  lix.  267, 268. 
on  trigonometry,  268,  269.  on  lo. 
garithms,  269.  multiplicity  and  com- 
plexity of  the  tables  of,  necessary  for 
astronomy  and  navigation,  270-274. 
expedient  adopted  in  the  calculations 
of  the  tables  computed  by  order  of 
the  French  Republic,  274,  275.  pre- 
cautions adopted  by  Mr  Babbage  to 
keep  from  errors  his  tables  of  loga- 
rithms, 275,  277.  errors  discovered 
in  the  ••  Nautical  Almanac,"  276, 277. 
in  the  tables  published  by  the  Board 
of  Longitude,  277.  in  the  logarithm 
tables  for  the  survey  of  Ireland,  277, 
278.  errors  produced  in  the  process 
of  printing  Vlacq's  Logarithms,  279, 
280.  in  the  «  Opus  Palatmum,"  280. 
errata  detected  in  Taylor's  Logarithms, 
280-283.     observations  on,  284,  285. 


examples,  showing  the  fourth  powers 
of  the  natural  numbers,  285.  See 
Babbage. 

Nun  (River,  4*  30'  N.,  6*  10'  E.),  a 
branch  of  the  river  Quorra — general 
appearance  of  the  country  through 
wnich  it  runs,  Ixvi.  337-343. 

Nuncomar  (Mahangah),  candidate  for 
the  internal  government  of  Bengal — 
character  of,  Ixxiv.  172, 173.  accuses 
Warren  Hastings  with  offences  of  the 
most  serious  description,  187.  thrown 
into  jail  on  a  charge  of  having  forged 
a  bond,  189.  trial,  sentence,  and 
execution,  189-192.  effect  o(  on  the 
native  population,  190-192. 

NOrnberg  (49*  27'  N.,  ir  6'  E.),  op- 
pressive and  arrogant  civil  oligarchy 
o^  Ixxvii.  141.  purity  and  antiquity 
of  the  descent  of  the  Holzschubar 
family,  141, 142.  haughtiness  of  its 
hereditary  senate,  142.  impression 
which  the  appearance  of  their  houses 
leaves  in  regard  to  their  former  opu^ 
lence,  tb.  ancient  customs  o^  still  ex- 
tant, 142,  143. 

N'Yassa,  or  Maravi  (lake  in  Africa,  12* 
0'  S.,  34*  0'  E.),  situation*  length, 
and  breadth  of,  Ixiv.  347.  rivers 
which  are  said  to  proceed  from 
it,  ib, 

Nyaya  of  India — ^is  essentially  a  system 
of  dialectics,  and  inculcates  a  refined 
psychology,  lix.  868.  not  only  the 
syllogism,  but  the  categories,  of  the 
Nyaya  correspond  precisely  with  those 
of  Aristotle,  363, 

Nyffe  (10*  0'  N.,  6*  35'  E.),  skill  and 
industry  of  its  people,  Ixxii.  466,  and 
475. 


0 


0*Bbien  (Henry),his «« Round  Towers  of  ] 
IrelandL"Ux.l43.  General  Vallancey's 
abaord  views  of  the  archeology  of  Ire- 
land, 143, 144.  the  General  conceives 
that  Ulysses  visited  Ireland,  and  that 
he  was  St  Patrick,  145.  Homer's  visit 
to  Ireland,  146.  O'Brien  has  an  idea 
that  no  man  knows  the  history  of  the 
towers  better  than  he  does,  147,  148. 
foUowB  in  the  steps  of  General  Val- 
lancey,  148, 149.  with  Vallancey  he 
believes  the  Ohaldeans  the  earliest 
cokmists  of  Ireland,  149.  close  re- 
•emblance  between  the  Irish  language 
and  thai  in  use  by  4he  people  of  Moimt 


Atlas,  150, 151.  specimen  of  the"  Pa- 
lahver"  or  court  language,  151, 152. 
conceives  that  Moses,  from  his  ignor- 
ance of  the  Irish  tongue,  did  not 
comprehend  aright  what  the  Egyp- 
tians had  taught  him,  152.  theologi- 
cal errors  which  biblical  scholars  fiill 
into  from  the  same  cause,  153. 
O'Connell  (Daniel,  1775-1847),  his  op- 

rition  to  Earl  Grey's  government, 
538.     his  personal  dislike  to  Mr 
Doherty,  589,  and  n&tey  540,  541. 

Sketch  of  his  appearance,  by 

Prince  Puckler  Muskau,  liv.  404. 
M.  Von  Ramner  on  the  infla- 
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ence  he  possesses  in  Ireland,  bdii. 
206. 

O'Conncll  (Daniel),  powerful  sway  he 
has  oyer  the  Irish  people,  bcxiv.  482 
public  hostility  displayed  by  the  Tory 
party  towards,  495,  496.  necessity  for 
their  pursuing  a  different  course,  496. 
Bee  ^land, 

■■  Power  he  exercises  over  the 

Irish  people,  Ixxix.  190.  speech  on 
the  combination  laws,  201-210.  evi- 
dence on  the  endowment  of  the  Ca- 
tholic clergy,  217.  cannot  be  consi- 
dered as  bemg  a  sincere  repealer,  220, 
221. 

O'CroUy  (Rev.D.),  on  the  ecclesiastical 
finance  of  the  Irish  Catholic  chmrch, 
Ixxix.  213,  214. 

O'Donnel  (Colonel,  Count  de  Labispal), 
son  of  the  celebrated  General  O'Don- 
nel — ^butchered  by  order  of  General 
Ztunalacarregui,  with  other  prisoners, 
during  the  Carlist  war  in  Spain  in 
1834, 1835,  hdii.  475. 

■  Murder  of,  with  other  prisoners, 

at  Barcelona,  during  the  Carlist  war 
in  Spain,  bdr.  187. 

Oahu  (Owyhee,  19'  35'  N.,  165**  50'  W.), 
condition  of  the  island,  in  its  people, 
manners,  education,  &c.,  Ixxix.  42-44. 
ceded  to  the  British,  44.  but  not  re- 
cognised by  the  home  government, 
45,  46. 

Oak  Tree — account  of  the,  bdx.  398. 

**  Oaths — ^their  Origin,  Nature,  and  His- 
tory," by  James  E.  T^ler,  lix.  446. 
importance  of  the  principle  being 
understood,  448.  Scnpture  indecisive 
against  the  use  of  oaths,  449,  450. 
evidence  of  history  likewise  inconclu- 
sive, 450.  objected  to  by  the  Ma- 
hommedans  and  Hindoos,  451 .  swear- 
ing in  children,  a  foolish  prejudice, 
452.  society  exists  on  the  faith  of 
promises  and  assertions,  not  upon 
oaths,  452,  453.  oaths  of  religious 
allegiance,  453.  formed  a  regular 
partofevery  treaty,  453.  oaths  among 
the  German  Protestants,  454.  his- 
torical evidence  shows  that  they  were 
of  no  use,  454-456.  and  English  his- 
tory corroborates  it,  556-458.  can 
do  nothing  for  the  cause  of  truth  in 
questions  of  science  and  opinion,  458- 
459.  signing  of  the  Thirty-nine  Arti- 
cles a  matter  of  discipline,  not  of  faith, 
459,  460.  assertory  oaths  of  little 
avail,  and  now  greatly  done  away 
with,  460-461.  oaths  in  criminal  and 
dvil  combats,  461.    trial  of  a  clergy. 


man  by  canonical  purgation  was  a 
complication  of  perpuies,  462.  re- 
turns made  to  the  House  of  Commons 
of  the  number  of  oaths  taken,  in  1831 , 
before  the  customs  and  excise,  ib, 
swearing  on  the  Bible  in  early  English 
history,  463,  464.  oaths,  according 
to  some,  a  species  of  ordeal,  where 
God  discovered  the  truth  on  the  spot, 
464-466.  nothing  in  the  solemnity  of 
an  oath  to  make  a  person  religious 
who  is  not  so  already,  466,  467.  ad- 
vantages held  out  by  the  advocates 
for  the  use  of,  467, 468.  the  inconveni- 
ences  and  evils  which  attend  them, 
are  both  direct  and  indirect,  468. 
these  evils  compared  with  the  t<Hal 
abolition  of  the  practice,  $&.  oaths 
held  to  be  a  test  of  the  rdigious  faith 
of  an  individual,  468-470.  manner  of 
taking  the  oath  destroys  its  influence, 

470.  evils  of,  differently  estimated, 

471.  472.  prevalence  of,  account*^ 
for  by  the  influence  of  the  priesthood, 

472.  little  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
altering  the  ceremony,  473,  474. 
Mr  Bentham's  sketch  of  the  origin  of 
judicial  oaths,  474. 

Oath — ^Bishops  Suiderson  and  Berkeley 
on  the  contempt  the  English  have  lor 
the  keeping  of  an,  Ix.  439. 

Gates  (Titus,  1619-1705),  public  panic 
at  his  fabrication  of  a  conspiracy  to 
establish  the  Roman  CathoUc  religion, 
Ixi.  297-300. 

Obedience  (Passive),  views  of  various 
writers  on  the  doctrine  of,  Iv.  42. 

Objects  and  advantages  of  agricultural 
•  as80ciations,)lxii.319.  Bee  Agriculture. 

Observations  on  the  duties  of  insurance, 
Iv.  527. 

On  the  income  and  expenditure 

of  Great  Britain  during  tne  years 
1831  and  1832,  Ivii.  434. 

Occasional  Causes — doctrine  o^  note, 
lii.  184. 

Occult  Sciences— study  of,  interwoven 
with  gross  superstitious  and  unintelli- 
gible mysteries,  Ixxx.  207. 

Ocosingo  (in  Central  America,  16*  63' 
N.,  or  44'  W.),  ruins  of,  Ixxv.  411. 

Ode — difiSculty  of,  in  lyrical  inspirations 
— the  best  in  the  English  language 
mentioned,  Ixii.  306-308. 

Odessa  (46*  28'  N.,  34'  28'  E.),  coMi- 
dered  as  a  port  for  supplying  com, 
and  average  prices,  Iviii.  288. 

Odium  Theologicum — rather  a  vitupe- 
rative than  a  malignant  affection, 
Ixviii.  301. 
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Odyssey— geoi^phical  poeition  of  the 
places  mentioned  in  it,  Ixxv.  492. 

Odyssey  and  Iliad  of  Homer — ^their  re- 
lationship considered,  Ixii.  102, 103. 

Remarks  on  the  views  held  by 

the  scholars  of  ancient  and  modem 
times  as  to  the  authenticity  and  in- 
tention of,  Ixxvii.  44.     See  Homenu. 

^CEdipns  Tyrannus — translation  fitmi, 
by  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer,  Ixr.  174. 

Oettingen-Oettin^  (48*  67'  N.,  10* 
31'  E.),  condition  of  the  small  princi- 
palities of  Germany,  exempUned  in 
that  o^  Ixxviii.  330. 

OflTenberg  (48'  28'  N.,  7'  69'  E.),  de- 
scription of  the  inhabitants  o(  in  1829- 
30,  Ix.  130, 131. 

Officers  of  Ships  should  not  be  appointed 
until  after  being  examined  ana  found 
(qualified  for  tl^  profession,  Ix.  360. 
incapacity  of,  the  great  cause  of  ship- 
wrecks, 361.  botfds  might  be  estab- 
lished at  all  the  great  sea-port  towns 
ion  the  examination  of  candidates,  362. 

Ogden  (Mr),  his  evidence  on  the  naviga- 
tion of  steam  vessels  on  rivers,  Ix. 
468.  and  on  the  paddle  wheels  of 
steamers,  476. 

Oginsld  (Michel),  ^M£moires  sur  la 
Pologne,  et  les  Polonais  depuis  1788 
jusqii'it  la  fin  de  1816,  par/  Iv.  220. 
See  Poland, 

Ohio  River  (40*  0'  N.,  80*  60'  W.), 
navigation  of  the  rapids  and  shallows 
of,  Ix.  468. 

Oil- Painting  more  durable,  but  less 
adapted  for  representing  nature,  than 
wat^-colour  painting,  lix.  69-61. 

Oken  (Professor),  remarks  on  his  being 
the  founder  of  the  association  for  the 
study  of  science  in  Qermany,  Ix.  866. 

His  political  articles  in  the  ^  Isis" 

lost  him  his  professorship,  Ix.  366. 
appointed  to  the  philosophical  chair 
in  the  university  ot  Munich,  368. 

**  Old  Whig^  of  Addison — written  as  an 
answer  to  Sir  Richard  Steele's  accu- 
sations in  his  *'  Plebeian,"  Ixxviii.  266. 
who  was  the  "<  Little  Dickv  Y*  267. 
notice  of  Henry  Norris  as  the  person 
thus  alluded  to,  660. 

Oldfield  (Captain  R.  A.  K.,  R.N.),  his 
expedition  into  Africa,  Ixvi.  326.  See 
Afriea, 

Oldys  (William,  b.  1696),  his  ^  Life  of  Sir 

Walter  Raleigh''— notice  of,  Ixxi.  3. 

Ol^ron  (46*  67'  N.,  1*  20'  E.),  a  dreary 
tsland  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  fixed 
as  the  place  of  Bertrand  Barere's  con- 
finement, in  1794,  Ixxix.  830. 


Oligarchy  of  Greece— rise  and  fall  of, 
Ixii.  103-107. 

Olive  Trees  in  Greece,  almost  destroyed 
during  the  last  war  with  the  Turks, 
Ixxv.  604,  606. 

Oliver  (Thomas,  of  Lochend),  his  ob- 
servations on  the  improvement  in  Uie 
weight  of  produce,  by  the  new  system 
of  filming  in  Scothind,  bdi.  332, 
333. 

'^ Oliver  Twist'— a  favourable  specimen 
of  Mr  Charles  Dickens's  powers  as  a 
writer,  Ixviii.  86. 

Olney  (Parish  ofi  62*  9'  N.,  0'  42'  W.), 
its  history  under  the  ministries  of 
John  Newton  and  Thomas  Scott*  lit 
438-441. 

*  Olympic  festival — ^Bulwer's  picture  o( 
Ixv.  166. 

Omar  Aga  (of  Sulimania),  description 
and  character  of,  Ixiv.  44, 46. 

Omeda  (Riga  of  Boondi  in  Rajasthan), 
his  ui^ortunate  early  history,  Ivi.  79* 
his  endeavour,  when  in  his  13th  year, 
to  regain  his  dominions,  80,  81.  con- 
duct of  his  father's  widow,  81.  exe- 
cution of  Deo  Sing,  and  remorse  of 
Omeda,  82.  abdicates  the  throne,  ib, 
his  cultivation  of  plants,  82,  83.  pic- 
ture of,  on  his  proceeding  on  a  re- 
ligious tour,  83.  nigh  veneration  with 
which  he  was  held,  83,  84.  conduct 
of  his  grandchild  —  death  of,  84. 
picture  oif  the  manners  and  history 
which  the  sketch  of  his  life  gives,  ib, 

Omichund  (a  Bengalee),  influence  He 
possessed  with  the  English  and  native 
governments  in  India  in  1760.  Ixx. 
323, 324.  formed  one  of  a  confederacy 
to  dethrone  Sunyah  Dowlah,  and 
place  Meer  Jaffier  on  the  throne  of 
Bengal,  326.  his  demand  of  a 
large  sum  of  money  for  holding  the 
intrigue  secret,  ib.  Lord  Cuve's 
artifice  and  forgery  to  make  him  be- 
lieve the  bril^  was  ^^ranted,  326. 
battle  of  Plassey,  and  mstallation  of 
Meer  Jaffier,  327-329.  insane  con* 
dition  Omichund  fell  into  on  bdng 
told  of  the  dissimulation  of  Clive* 
369-230.  was  Clive's  breach  of  faith 
justifiable?  330,  331. 

"  Omnipresence  (The),  of  the  Deity"— a 

rim  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Montgomery, 
193.  criticism  on — ^his  plagiarisms 
from  Dryden  and  Pope,  dressed  up  in 
a  few  intolerable  lines,  on  the  all- 
pervading  influence  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  eatract^  201.  plunders  Lord 
Byron  in  lines  on  the  ocean,  202. 
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pOfefs  from  Sir  Walter  Scott,  ih. 
from  CarapbcU  on  ««Star  Gazing," 
203.  specimen  of  one  of  his  own 
simHitudes,  i6.  his  profane  apostrophe 
to  the  Deity,  203,  204.  specimen  of 
his  false  English,  204.  view  of  the 
second  part  of  his  poem,  204,  205. 
lines  on  death,  206.  logic  of,  ib. 
i^iarful  effects  of  athdsm,  as  typified 
during  the  French  Revolution,  206, 
207.  on  the  immortality  of  the  sotd, 
207,  208.  death-bed  of  the  sceptic, 
&c.,  208. 

Omnisdence — ^inquiiy  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of,  liv.  167. 

Oolite  (Great^,  in  what  it  consists,  lii. 
59.  beds  m  this  formation,  exhibit- 
ing their  names  and  orders,  Ix. 
vegetable  fossils  to  be  found  in,  62. 
ammal  remains  in,  64,  65. 

Opalescence — ^remarks  on,  Ixxii.  119. 
See  Colours. 

Open  Questions — difference  of  opinions 
must  necessarily  exist  in  every  go- 
vernment where  freedom  is  allowed, 
Ixxi.  493.  three  courses  between 
which  public  men  have  to  make  their 
choice,  ib.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  decla- 
ration against,  495-497.  theory  of, 
discussed,  498-501.  do  they  neutra- 
lize a  government,  and  prevent  it  from 
bringing  forward  public  measures? 
501 .  do  thev  paralyse  the  united  ac- 
tion and  autnority  of  an  executive  ? 
501-503.  objects  of,  are  truth  and 
honour,  503.  corn-laws  stated  as  an 
example,  ib,  also  Roman  Catholic 
emancipation,  504-506.  contradic- 
tions in  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of, 
506,  507.  usages  of  the  British  con- 
stitution since  the  Revolution  in  re- 
gard to  them,  507-513.  prohibition 
of,  evinces  a  want  of  respect  for  pub- 
lic opinion,  513-514.  and  would 
lessen  the  securitv  of  prudent  legisla- 
tion, 514.  perplexity  and  weakness 
of  those  governments  and  public 
bodies  who  have  none,  515-617. 

Ophidian  Reptiles — g^oup  of,  Ixxx.  409. 

Opie  (Airs,),  ner  writings  characterized, 
li.  460. 

Opie  (John,  1761-1807),  characteristics 
of  his  style  of  painting,  liv.  471. 

Opinion — influence  the  freedom  of  it 
has  on  the  welfare  of  a  people,  Ivi. 
328. 

Difference  of — allowed  as  little 

by  those  who  hold  a  profession  of 
faith,  as  those  who  have  no  belief,  lix. 
30-32,  and  34,  35. 


Opinion — ffenoal  tendency  of  the  preach- 
ing oi  the  evangelical  party  is  to  ele- 
vate matters  of,  above  matters  of 
conduct,  Ixiv.  449,  450. 

Changes  in,  characterised,  Ixxix. 

84. 

Opinions — causes  which  have  operated  in 
changing  those  of  great  political  men, 
Iv.  567. 

Depend  greatly  on  individual 

character  and  tone  of  feeling  of  the 
age,  Ivi.  9, 10. 

Private,  and  those  which  may 


be  characterised  as  public,  Ivii.  30. 

Opium — pernicious  effect  it  has  had  on 
the  natives  of  Rigpootana,  li.  105, 
106. 

Importation  of,  into  China,  lii. 

293.  evidence  of  Captain  John 
Mackie  as  to  the  trade  in,  price,  &c  , 
302,  303.  its  production  and  sale 
engroKcd  by  the  East  India  Company, 
319. 

Value  of  the  imports  into  China, 


Ixviii.  73. 

Letter  from  S.  T.  Coleridge  to 


Mr  Cottle  on  his  own  habit  of  taking 

this  drug,  Ixvi.  32-34. 
Optics    (Physical),    considered    as    a 

branch  of  physical  science,  lix.  160. 
Ptolemy's  treatise  on,  IxvL  131. 

laws  of   refraction,    131-136.      See 

Colours. 

Inductive  table  of,  by  Professor 


Whewell — unfairness  with  which  he 
has  given  to  one  individual  the  \uy- 
nour  which  is  due  to  another,  Ixxiv. 
298-300. 

Optical  apparatus  of  lighthouses  in 
Great  Britain  display  none  of  the  im- 
provements of  modem  science,  Ivii. 
173. 

Opis  (34*  3'  N.,  44'  20'  E.),  site  of,  ex- 
amined to  explain  the  advance  of 
the  Greeks  under  Alexander  and 
under  Xenophon,  liii.  323,  324. 

Orange-grove  (in  Mexico),  beauties  of, 
described,  Ixxviii.  160. 

Orange  (House  of),  distinctive  glory  of, 
noUf  li.  422. 

Orange  (Maurice  of  Nassau,  Prince  of, 
1667-1626),  Pensionary  Olden  Bame- 
veldt's  adherence  to  mm,  Ixxvi.  458. 
his  arrest,  illegal  trial,  sentence,  and 
execution  of  Barneveldt,  461,  462. 

Orange  Lodge  Associations — reports 
on,  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  Ixii.  471.  analysis  of 
the  two  committees  which  sat,  as  well 
as  of  the  evidence  and  witnesses,  471- 
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473.  Ireland — first  orange  lodge 
formed,  473.  its  eflfects,  473-476. 
objects  and  rules  of  the  soeietj,  476- 
478.  their  profession  of  cmistian 
charity  examined,  478-481.  disre- 
spect which  tbej  shoir  to  the 
orders  of  goremment,  481-486. 
encouragement  afforded  bj  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  government,  486-489. 
cases  extracted  to  show  the  dis- 
respect for  the  proper  administration 
of  the  laws,  490-499.  connections 
which  subsist  between  them  and  the 
established  church,  499-501.  Eng- 
land — laws  and  powers  of  the  asso- 
ciations, 501-503.  extended  to  Ca- 
nada, 503-505.  lod^  in  the  army, 
505-513.  political  tendencies  of 
orangeism,  513-519.  evils  which  thej 
have  done  to  the  cause  thev  profess  to 
support,  519-521.  Lord  Hill's  order, 
of  December  31,  to  the  army,  1835, 
521.  coalition  between  the  associations 
and  the  Tories,  522. 

Oran^  Lodge  Associations — iwU  to  the 
artide  on,  in  No.  Gxxn.  (voL  bdi.), 
bdii.  275. 

Orange  processions  in  Ireland — impar- 
tiality of  Mr  Justice  Burton  to  coun- 
teract the  injustice  of  a  jurv,  Iviii. 
103,104.  partialitv  of  the  magistrates 
in  the  north  of  Ireland  in  countenanc- 
ing them,  104. 

Orangemen — illegal  practices  of,  Ixvi. 
251. 

Orangism  in  Ireland,  and  the  League  in 
France,  contrasted  in  regard  to  their 
oljects,  bdii.  24.  death  blow  of,  27, 
28. 

Orators  and  Poets — their  different  modes 
of  procedure,  Ixxii.  79. 

Oratory  and  Rhetoric — difference  be- 
tween,  liv.  356. 

Orbits  ^Curvilinear),  investigated  by 
Jeremiah  Horrox,  Ixxviii.  415,  416. 
and  by  Robert  Uooke,  419,  420. 

Orchestral  Composition  (Modem),  the 
probable  effect  of  instrumental  music 
impairiug  the  durability  of,  overrated, 
Ixiii.  36,  37. 

Ordc  (Adiniral  Sir  John),  his  insubordi- 
nation, and  treatment  by  Lord  St 
Vincent,  Ixxix.  429. 

Ordeal  (Trial  by),  for  crime  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  Iv.  322. 

I  Early  known  among  the  Cel- 

tic  tribes  of  Europe,  Ixxx.  229. 
among  the  Druids.  t6.  among  the 
nations  of  Gothic  descent,  the  ordeal 
gave  place  to  private  duels,  ib.    pri- 


vate duels,  their  progress  and  limita- 
tion, ib,  the  clergy  condemn  the  trial 
by  battle,  ib.  five  tests  substituted 
instead,  229-230.  tried  with  the 
utmost  solemnity,  230.  the  trial 
by  ordeal  never  popular,  ib,  when 
abolished  b^  law  in  France  and  Eng- 
land, ib.  judicial  combat  preserve 
its  solemn  character  for  several  cen- 
turies, 231.  its  reputation  increased 
by  several  instances,  i5.  trial  by  ordeal 
well  known  and  practised  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  ib.  the  trial  by  batUe 
unluiown  till  the  Conquest,  and  intro- 
duced by  the  Normans,  ib.  but  soon 
disused  m  Enghmd,  ib. 

Ordeal — ^revived  in  tnals  for  witchcraft, 
Ixxx.  238. 

Ordination — ceremony  of,  by  the  laying 
on  of  hands,  cannot  be  proved  either 
by  Scripture,  reason,  or  history,  as 
leading  to  infiallibility,  bdii.  52,  53. 

Ordnance  Survey  Maps  (BriUsh),  their 
adaptation  to  the  study  of  geology, 
Ixxiii.  10.  beautiful  execution  of,  note^ 
14. 

Oregon  Territory  (50*  0'  N.,  120*  0'  W.) 
described,  Ixxviii.  186-188.  the  wide 
field  it  offers  for  colonization,  188-192. 
See  America. 

Orford  Lighthouse — great  care  in  the 
management  of^  by  Lord  Braybrooke, 
Ivii.  171. 

Orford  (Horace  Walpole,  Earl  of,  1717- 
1797),  his  letters  to  Sir  Horace  Mann, 
Ixxx.  526.    See  WalpoU. 

Organ — is  the  only  instrument  which 
should  be  used  in  the  religious  ser- 
vices of  the  church,  bdii.  37. 

Organic  and  physical  laws — observa- 
tions on  the  views  held  by  Mr  Oeorge 
Combe  in  his  works  on  phrenology, 
Ixxiv,  396-400. 

Organic  remains  found  in  the  Silurian 
system — ^naturalists  who  assisted  Mr 
Murchison  in  the  description  of  the 
remains,  Ixxiii.  31-34.  See  Silurian 
Slattern. 

Organon  of  Aristotle— contrast  of  the 
terms  categorical  and  hypothetical,  as 
applied  to  proposition  or  syllogism, 
Ivii.  221. 

Oriental  Ceremony — description  of  the 
sameness  of,  bdi.  47. 

Field  Sports — ^notice  of;  Ixxi. 

98. 

Nations  characterised  by  great 

resignation,  Ixxix.  372. 

World — ^the  doctrine  of  mystic- 


ism had  a  widely  prevailing  influence 
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in,lix.  364.  institntions  o(  tmfiiendly 
to  yigoroos  expansion  of  thoiight»  365. 

Origin  and  affinities  of  languages,  li. 
629.    See  Languages. 

Origin  of  Nations— questions  as  to  the 
true  solution  of,  piulicularly  as  relates 
to  India,  Ivi.  85,  86. 

Original  habits  of  Nomadic  tribes — dif- 
ficulty of  being  brought  under  civilized 
habits  to  the  restraining  of  them,  box. 
471.     See  Patagonia. 

Orlando  Furioso  w  Ariosto — ^notice  of, 
bod.  386. 

Orlando  Framorato  of  Boiardo — ^notice 
of,  bed.  382.     See  Boiardo. 

Orleans  (Anne  Gknevieve  de  Bourbon, 
Duchess  de  Longuerille,  Princess  d',), 
her  inclination  in  early  jouth  to  serious 
thought  and  to  taking  the  veil,  Ixxiii. 
346.  her  entry  into  the  gaieties  of  the 
world — ^fascination  and  abilities  of^ 
346,347.  her  marriage  with  the  Duke 
of  LonguevUle,  347 .  brilliancy  of  her 
career — her  diplomatic  skill,  and  share 
of  the  intrigues  of  the  war  of  the 
Fronde,  347-349.  penitential  spirit, 
and  change  in  her  character,  349-350. 
noble  conduct  of,  in  repairing  the 
ravages  of  the  wars,  351.  her  resi- 
dence in  the  valley  of  Port-Royal — 
her  letters,  and  confessions  cha- 
racterised, 351.  her  letter  to  Pope 
Clement  IX.  on  behalf  of  the  Port- 
Royalists,  354.  success  of  her  mea- 
sures, and  their  return  to  Port-Royal, 
ib.     See  Port-Royal. 

Orleans  (Joan,  or  Jeanne,  of  Arc,  Maid 
of,  1410  or  1411-1431),  her  execution 
for  sorcery,  Ixxx.  240. 

Ormond  (James  Butler,  Duke  of,  1610- 
1688),  his  command  of  the  allied 
troops  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Suc- 
cession— attack  on  Cadiz,  Ivi.  519. 
his  assault  on  Vigo, -and  takes  the  Gal- 
leons with  the  treasure  from  South 
America,  520. 

—  Character  of— was  a  decided 
Jacobite,  and  in  favour  of  the  claims 
of  the  Pretender,  Ixii.  28,  29. 

Orme  (Robert,  1728-1801),  on  the 
litigious  character  of  the  Hindoos,  liii. 
466. 

His  "History  of  British  India" 

characterised,  Ixx.  296. 

Orme  (Rev.  William),  his  "Life  and 
Times  of  Richard  Baxter,"  bcx.  181. 
value  attachable  to  this  edition  of  the 
\  220,  221.     See  Bawttr. 

(Mount, .34'  5'  N.,  48*  28'  E.), 
ent  of  Diodorus  and  others  as 


to  its  pomtion  near  Ecbatana,  liiL 
314. 

Oraiui  (Princess),  appointed  first  lad;jr  of 
the  bedchamber  to  Maria  Louisa, 
Queen  of  Spain,  Ivi.  518.  her  wit, 
information,  and  talents  for  intrigue^ 
518,  519. 

Osborne  (Dorothy),  wife  of  Sir  VTilliam 
Temple,  fandii.  123.  her  amiable 
character,  123-128. 

Osborne  (Hon.  William  Oodolphin,  b. 
1804),  <<  The  Court  and  Camp  of 
Runjeet  Singh,"  bod.  263.  BwRm^ 
jeet  Sing. 

Osiris — ^meaning  of  the  mythie-fiction  of, 
connected  with  Typhon,  liii.  380, 381. 

Osirtasen  I.,  Kin^  of  Egypt,  Ixviii.  323. 

Ossory  (Lady),  divorces  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  hax.  23.  her  letters  on  the 
then  mania  of  threatening  to  shoot 
ladies,  24. 

^Ostracism — remarks  on  the  policy  of, 
Ixv.  167. 

Otaheite  (Island  ot  17'  33'  S.,  149*  30^ 
W.),  liii.  217.  ascendancy  of  the 
missionaries  has  been  of  no  benefit, 
ib.  imiversal  drunkenness  of  the 
people,  217,  218.  licentiousness  of 
all  classes,  218. 

Otis  (Mr),  his  celebrated  oration  against 
writs  (k  assistance  in  America,  h.  507, 
508. 

Otho  I.  (ELing  of  Greece,  b.  1815),  his 
appearance  described,  Ixii.  350,  351. 

Otter — Charles  Purdie's  adventure  with 
one  in  the  river  Tweed  at  Melrose, 
Ixxviii.  112,  113. 

Ottoman  Empire — ^recent  changes  in  its 
state  and  prospects,  Ixvii.  123. 

Otway  (Thomas,  1651-1685),  extreme 
poverty  of,  li.  195. 

(Lake),  on  the  north  side  of  the 

Straits  of  A^elhaens,  described,  box. 
473. 

Oude  (27*  0'  N.,  81*  30'  E.),  districts  of 
Corah  apd  Allahabad  sold  to  the  Prince 
of,  by  Warren  Hastings,  Ixxiv.  177, 
178. 

Violent  and  unjust  ^conduct  of 

Warren  Hastings  toward  the  Begums, 
or  Princesses  of,  Ixxiv.  216-219. 

Oughtred  (William,  1573-1660),  scien- 
tific pursuits  he  folio w(k1,  Ixxviii.  412. 
his  "  Claris  Mathematica,"  413. 

Ounce — ^general  meaning  of  the  term, 
note,  Ixxvii.  243. 

Ouseley  (William  Gbre^,  his  remarks  on 
the  statistics  and  pohtical  institutions 
of  the  United  States,  with  some  obser- 
vations on  the  ecclesiastical  system  of 
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America,  her  sources  of  rerenue,  &c., 
Iv.  479. 

Outrages  in  the  south  of  England — 
causes  which  may  account  for  them, 
liiL  46. 

Outram  (Major),  dispatches  o^  re- 
lating to  mtrigues  of  certain  of 
the  Ameers  of  Sdnde,  Indx.  482. 
uniust  demands  of  the  govemor-gene- 
ral  in  consequence,  483.  his  return 
from  Bombay  to  Sukkur— and  wel- 
comed by  the  Ameers  of  Scinde  as 
their  mediator  with  the  Indian  go- 
Temment,  621.  preserved  by  the 
Ameersfromthefuryoftheirfollowers, 
623.  his  defence  of  the  residency 
near  Hyderabad,  624. 

OFerland  journey  to.  India,  tna  Egypt 
and  Syria,  considered,  Iz.  446.  see 
India, 

Overseers — remarks  on  the  report  of 
the  poor-Uw  inouiij  as  to  their  fitness 
for  the  oflSce,  Ixiii.  619-621.  com- 
parison between  the  English  and  Turk- 
ish system,  621. 

Overton  (S.  Jones  Loyd,  now  Lord).  See 
Loyd, 

Overton  (Rev.  Charles),  *<  Ecdesia  An- 
g^cana,"  a  poem,  containing  a  his- 
tOTic  pcnrtraiture  of  the  British  Church, 
IviiL  31.  remarks  on  poetry,  81-33. 
(See  Poetry.)  amphibology  of  his 
reflections  on  the  sup^stition  of  the 
Druids,  34,  36.  extracts  to  show,  and 
criticism  on,  the  absurdity  the  author 
has  issued  to  the  public,  36-40. 

Ovid(PubliusNaso,  B.C.  43,  a.d.  18),  his 
analojiqr  between  the  fire  of  Promethevis 
and  %htnnig,  Ixxx.  449,  460. 

Owataib  (Wady  el),  ruins  of,  bdi.  66. 

Owen(Ca|itainC.  W.  W.,R.N.),sentby 
the  British  government  tx>  survey  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa,  bd.  342. 
energy  of  character  he  possesses,  and 
length  of  the  coast  he  has  surveyed, 
344. 

Owen  (Gkorge,  of  Henllys),  the  patri- 
arch of  English  geology--his  descrip- 
tion of  beds  of  limestone,  in  his  history 
of  Pembrokeshire,  written  about  1696, 
Ixxiii.  3. 

Owyhee,  or  Ha'wai,  IsUnd  of  (19*  86" 
N.,  166*  60^  W.),  condition  of,  \xr\x 
44.     See  Oaka. 

Oxenham — the  first  follower  of  Admiral 
Sir  Frauds  Drake's  example,  Ixxx. 
383.     his  fiUe^  384. 

Oxford  University  (61*  46'  N.,1*  16'W.), 
the  most  imperfect,  and  the  most  per- 
fectaUe,  of  English  educational  insti- 


tutes, liiL  384,  886.  necesritr  of  a 
reform  in,  386.  as  an  establisnment 
for  education,  it  consists  of  the  uni- 
versity proper,  and  of  the  colleges, 
386.  modes  of  education  pursued  in 
both,  386,  387.  history  ot  its  acade- 
mical teaching  prerious  to  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Landian  code,  387. 
powers  and  duties  of  the  graduates, 
388,  389.  of  r^ents,  389.  enact- 
ment of  the  ^  Corpus  Statutorum,"  in 
regard  to  instruction,  390.  course  of 
stud  V  for  a  decree  in  arts,  391.  in 
theology,  t6.  m  civil  law,  i6.  in 
medicine,  ib.    duty  of  the  professors, 

891. 392.  of  the  tutors  and  students-^ 

392. 393.  abeyance  of  the  universit  v, 
and  its  duties  abandoned  to  the  col- 
leges and  halls,  393.  fellows  of  the 
cculeges — education  usurped  by — 
their  want  of  literary  merit — ^founda- 
tions for,  to  whom  limited — emolu- 
ments— self-election  of — their  pros- 
pective advantages — and  general 
summary  of  their  exclusive  system, 
894-898.  fSee  FeUowtikips.)  causes 
which  led  tne  public  university  to  bo 
degraded  into  private  schoou,  398. 
establishment  of  colleges  both  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  continent — govern- 
ment and  system  pursued,  399-407. 
(See  Colleges,)  sketch  of  how  the 
students,  once  distributed  in  numerous 
small  societies  through  the  halls,  were 
at  length  collected  mto  a  few  large 
communities  with  the  colleges,  407- 
412.  (See  Halls.)  how,  in  the  col- 
leges, the  fellows  frustrated  the  com- 
mon right  of  graduates  to  the  office 
of  tutor,  412.  method  by  which  the 
fellow  tutors  supplanted  the  professors 
— ^how  the  colleges  superseded  the 
university,  412-420.  perjury  of  the 
Hebdomadal  meeting  m  thus  annul- 
ing  the  statutes,  420-427. 

Oxford  University — the  legality  of  the 
present  academical  system  asserted 
against  the  new  calumnies  of  the 
»  Edinburgh  Review,"  liv.  478.  the 
university  of,  distinguished  for  the 
interests  of  the  public  being  sacrificed 
to  private  advantage,  479-481.  the 
pamphlet,  as  an  answer,  has  sub- 
stantiated the  reviewer's  charge, 
481.  considerations  on  the  supposed 
refutation,  482.  illegality  of  the  pre- 
sent system  of  education,  483,  484. 
that  it  was  surreptitiously  intruded 
by  the  hc»ds  of  the  collegial  interest 
for  private  ends,  486-487.    revenue 
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which  oould  be  derived  for  the  benefit 
of  the  university,  note^  487.  profes- 
sional system  of  education,  488. 
method  of  electing  the  proctors,  note, 
488.  conditions  by  which  the  profes- 
sorship of  moral  philosophy  was  en- 
doweo,  and  how  it  was  made  into  a 
sinecure,  488,  489.  paralyzation  of 
the  remnant  of  the  professcnial  sys- 
tem, 489.  lectures  of  the  graduates 
quashed,  490.  meaning  of  the  terms 
regent  and  non-regent  wholly  f(H^t, 
490.  attendance  on  the  lectxires  not 
enforced,  is  thus  illegal,  and  amounts 
to  peijury,  491,  492.  powers  of  the 
house  of  convocation,  492.  powers 
of  the  chancellor  as  the  only  organ 
of  the  coUegial  heads — ^his  acts,  494, 
495.  system  now  pursued  wholly  in- 
adequate to  aocompL'sh  the  purposes 
for  which  the  university  was  establish- 
ed, 495, 496.  violation  by  the  heads, 
of  their  religious  and  moral  obliga- 
tions, 496, 497.  summary  of  the  re- 
sult by  which  the  downfal  of  the 
imiversity  has  taken  place,  497-501. 
two  arguments  byjirhich  the  answer 
to  the  Reviewer  is  endeavoured  to  be 
refuted,  501-504. 

Oxford  University--its  decree  in  the 
reign  of  James  U.  against  the  books 
of  Milton,  &c.,  &c.,  as  teaching  per- 
nicious and  damnable  doctrines,  Iv.  32, 
33.  their  bold  disregard  of  two  ^of 
James  II.'s  mandates,  33,  34. 

■  The  only  British  seminary  where 

logic  is  taught,  Ivii.  195.  has  been 
always  celebrated  for  its  philosophy, 
196.  cause  of  its  decline,  t6.  books 
on  logic  used  in  the  university,  197- 
199.    See  Logic. 

Trinity  College — materials  in 


MS.  in,  illustrative  of  the  writings  and 
discoveries  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  lixviii. 
403. 

Disaffection  of,  to  the  govern- 


ments of  the  two  first  Georges,  Ixxx. 
548. 

Oxford — ^rise  and  progress  of  the  domes- 
tic superintendence  in  the  University 
of,  Ix.  207-210. 

— Penury  which  is  daily  committed 

in,  by  the  legal  statutes  not  being 
kept,  439-445. 

Proceedings  of  the  Tory  party 


at  the  great  meeting  there  in  1834, 
lix.  505-509. 

— -—  Account  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Scientific  Association  at,  in  1832,  be. 
374,  375. 


Oxford  school  of  modem  divinity,  brrx, 

310.     See  Ptts^ism. 
Tracts  for  the  Times,  Ixxx.  309. 

See  Pusyism, 
MaGgnants  (The),  and  Dr  (now 


Bishop)  Hampden, Ixiii.  225.  proceeds 
ings  of  the  malignants,  and  comments 
on  their  actions,  226-233.  character  of 
the  High  Church  party,  their  religious 
creeds,  and  fanatical  conduct  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  234-239.  See  Hamp- 
denj  and  High  Church  Partv. 

Divines — opinions   the   High 


Church  party  hold  of  the  meaning  and 
tendencies  of  the  Articles,  Ixxiii.  271- 
298.     See  Tracts  far  the  Times, 

Injurious  effect  of  the  theological 


movement  at,  on  education,  IxxvL 
375r377.  prejudices  it  has  excited 
against  mere  scientific  or  literary  pur- 
suits, 377-380. 

Ethical  philosophy  of,  IxxvL 

464.     See  Sewell's  Christian  Morals. 
(The)  Tractarian  school,  IxxviL 


501.     See  Puseyites. 

Catholicism — Olives  of  the  Rev. 


George  Whitfield  and  the  Rev. 
Ridwd  Hurrell  Froude,  Ixvii.  500. 
(See  Whitfield),  rise  of  the  evangeli- 
cal party  m  England — sketch  of  the 
labours  of  Henry  Venn,  521,  522.  of 
Joseph  Milner,  522.  of  John  New- 
ton, 522,  523.  of  Thomas  Scott,  523. 
gradual  change  in  the  views  hdd  by 
the  evangelical  preachers,  524.  new 
school  of  theology  at  Oxford— their  cha- 
racteristics and  tenets,  524, 525.  career 
of  the  only  confessor  of  Oxford  Ca- 
tholicism, Richard  Hurrell  Froude 
(1803-1836),  525.  his  character,  by 
his  mother,  526.  remarks  on  the 
influence  which  his  mother's  treat- 
ment had  on  his  character,  526,  527. 
elaborate  minuteness  with  which  he 
states  the  various  motives  which  in- 
fluenced his  conduct,  527-529.  strife 
between  his  spiritual  and  animal  na- 
ture, 529,  530.  his  gradual  hatred 
of  the  Reformation  and  of  the  Reform- 
ers, 530.  glories  of  the  Reformation. 
531.  doctrines  of  the  Oxford  school 
of  theology,  531,  532.  abhorrence  of 
Mr  Froude  for  Niggers,  France,  Hamp- 
den, and  Milton,  533, 534.  these  given 
as  illustrations  of  the  Oxford  sdiool, 
534.  use,  in  after  days,  which  the 
views  held  at  Oxford  may  have  on  the 
knowledge  of  the  progress  of  evangeli- 
cal preaching,  534,  535. 
Oxford  (Robert  Harley,  Earl  of,  1661- 
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1 724),  bis  correspondence  with  France 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Pretender,lxii. 
15-17.  gives  everj  information  to  the 
French  government,  17-18.  lost  the 
confidence  of  his  part  j,  and  dismissed, 
18.  communication  from  the  Earl  to  the 
Pretender  when  the  former  was  con- 
fined  in  the  Tower,  18, 19.  his  deep 
implication  in  the  treasonable  plot  to 
bnng  back  the  Pretender,  19.  his 
slow,  irresolute,  and  evasive  character, 
21.  impatient  and  unreasonable  party 


he  had  to  deal  with,  note,  21,  22.  his 
differences  with,  and  hatred  of,  Boling- 
broke,  22.  ^See  Bolingbroke,  and 
PreUnder).  his  advice  to  the  Preten- 
der to  absent  himself  from  France, 
and  to  conform  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, 23-25.  accused  Bolingbroke  as 
the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  Pr^ 
tender,  32. 
Oxford  (Robert  Harle7,£arl  of),  his  cha- 
racter, as  drawn  by  Lord  Biiuion,  bdY« 
233,  234.     See  Harlmf, 


Pachitea  river  (in  South  America,  8* 

bOr  8.,  74*  b'  W.),  navigable  to   the 

port  of  Mayro,  bdii.  396. 
Pacific  Ocean — ^its  height  above  that  of 

the  Atlantic,  Ixxix.  58. 
Proceedings  of  the  French  in 

the,  Izxix.  42-67.     See  Belcher,  and 

TakUi  hlamd^ 

Voyage  of  the  Blossom,  under 


the  comnumd  of  Captain  Beechey,  for 
surveying  parts  of  it,  liii.  219-225. 
SeeireacA^. 

and  Atlantic  Oceans — the  means 


of  opening  a  communication  between 
them  by  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  con- 
sidered, facxix.  59. 

Pacio  (Giulio,  1550-1635),  his  discussion 
on  the  Enthymeme  and  the  pure  Syllo- 
gism, noUy  Ivii.  223,  224. 

Padua  (45*  27'  N.,  11'  56'  E.),  univer- 
sity of — mode  in  which  the  professors 
of,  are  elected,  lix.  205. 

Paddle-wheels  for  steamers — the  best 
plan  for,  considered,  Ix.  474,  475. 

Advantages  and  disadvantages 

of  common  and  feathering  wheels,  Ixv. 
121,  122. 

Pean — a  convivial  hymn  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  characterised,  Ivi.  366. 

Paganism — sketch  of  the  overthrow  o^ 
with  remarks  on  the  errors  in  the 
Rev.  Oeorge  Waddington's  "  History 
of  the  Church"  when  treating  on 
that  subject,  bdi.  153-158.  See 
Chwrek. 

Painters — native  artists  of  England, 
from  the  accession  of  HenryVIII.  to 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  characterised, 
lix.  54-66. 

Painting — remarks  of  Fusel!  on  the  co- 
louring used  by  the  great  artists  in 
their  pictures,  hv.  177-181. 


Painting^promss  and  prospects  of  Bri* 
ti8h--depena  greatly  upon  chance,  Kx. 
61.  historical  painting  not  so  well 
understood  as  the  other  branches  of 
the  art,  62.  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  having  a  good  national  collec- 
tion, 68-73.     See  Brkiah  Art. 

—  in  water-colours — ^progress  at- 
tained in  Britsan  in,  lix.  58.  appears 
to  be  preferable  to  oil-painting  for 
representing  nature,  59, 60.  duralu- 
lity  of,  remains  to  be  tried,  61. 

Its  adaptation  for  giving  a  true 


description  or  scenery,  Ix.  133. 

Dr  G.  F.  Waagen's  estimate  of 


the  English  and  continental  schools, 
Ixvii.  387-401.  See  Art,  and  ArtiaU, 
Application  of  the  theory  cS  co- 


lours to,  Ixxii.  99.    See  Chhun, 

No  great  names  to  be  found 


among  women  as  cultivators  of  the 
art,  Ixxiii.  197,  198. 

Critique  on  the  art  of,  Ixxviii.  106. 

Apphcation  of  the  theory  of  har- 


monic colours  to,  Ixxviii.  307,  308. 

Paintings-^collection  of,  by  Charles  I. 
and  the  nobility  of  England,  Iviii.  406. 

Pailly  (Madame  de),  sketch  of,  and  of 
the  influence  which  she  held  over  the 
elder  Mirabeau,  bd.  193-195. 

Paita,  in  Peru — destruction  of,  by  Lord 
Anson  in  1741,  and  amount  of  plun* 
der  taken,  Ixix.  135. 

Pakenham  (M^or-General  Sir  Edward 
Michael,  1778-1815),  his  death  at  the 
attack  on  New  Orleans—  reported 
watchword  o(  denied,  hri.  478,  479. 

Palace  (M.  de  St),  legends  collected  by, 
to  illustrate  the  language  of  the  Trou- 
badours, Ixii.  406,  407. 

Palenque  (in  Central  America,  17*  O'  N., 
91*  60^  W.),  ruins  of,  Ixxv.  404-408. 
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hi^roglypbics  on,  408^16.  histonr 
of,  a  mere  blank,  but  identified  with 
the  Oulhuacan  of  the  natives,  417. 
See  Ameriea,  Centred, 

Palermo  (38'  7'  N.,  13'  20^  E.),  Sara- 
cenic and  Norman  buildings  in,  de- 
scribed, box.  79-82. 

Palestine  (32*  40^  N.,  36*  4(K  E.),  high 
interest  it  excites  as  the  birth-place  of 
the  Christian  religion,  IxxriL  444. 

Palestrina  (Gtiambatista  Pietro  Aloisio 
da,  1629-1694),  his  genius  as  a  com- 
poser and  resusitator  of  church  music, 
Jzm.  36. 

Paley  (William,  D.D.,  1743-1806),  on 
the  origin  of  evil,  lii.  607-609. 

^wted  on  the  proper  influence  of 

prayer,  liii.  286,  286. 

His  '<  Natural  Theology^  defec- 


tive in  di^HTOving  atheistical  aoctrines, 
liv.  147. 

With   illustrative   notes,   and 


stti^lementary  dissertations,  b j  Henrv, 
Lord  Brougham,  and  Sir  Charies  Beil, 
Ixiv.  263. 

Peculiar  ethical  opinions  which 


he  held,  Ixxiii.  66. 

Palgrave  (Sir  Francis  Cohen,  knighted 
1832),  on  conciliatory  reform,  liii.  602. 
objec&ns  to,  689,  640. 

On  the  Rise  and  Progress  of 

the  English  Commonwealth — ^Anglo- 
Saxon  period,  and  history  of  England 
during  the  same  era,  Iv.  806.  ar- 
rangement of  the  subjects  he  treats  of, 
806,  306.  is  not  certain  of  the  ge- 
nuineness of  the  statute  preserved  by 
Ingulftis,  308.  text  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  laws  often  obscure  and  corrupt, 
and  ill  translated  into  Latin,  309. 
his  theory  of  the  institute  of  an 
Anelo- Saxon  lordship  or  community, 
with  its  definite  rights  of  property 
and  powers,  312-314.  analogy  o^ 
with  Celtic  institutions,  314,  316. 
the  representatives  chosen  by  the 
hundreds,  the  original  of  the  juries, 
317.  on  the  origin  of  tithes,  319.  on 
firank*pledging,  320.  believes  that 
trial  by  battle  subsisted  among  the 
Saxons,  322.  his  opinions  as  to  trial 
by  jury,  323,  324.  on  the  central 
controUing  power  possessed  by  the 
Crown,  326.  his  theory  that  the  bar- 
baric kingdoms  formed  out  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  were  connected  with  it, 
not  only  by  the  adoption  of  manv  in- 
stitutions, but  bv  an  acknowledged  de- 
rivation of  autnority,  328-333.  on 
th^  warfare  between  the  Britons  and 


the  Scots,  333.  continental  historr 
imder  the  Carlovingian  empire,  and 
his  identification  of,  with  the  Roman 
empire,  333-336.  character  of  the 
work  as  a  standard  authority  to  the 
inquirer,  336,  336.  his  reflections  on 
the  duration  of  knowledge,  337.  See 
Anglo-Saxons. 

Palgrave  (Sir  Francis  Cohen),  on  the 
scanty  vestiges  of  Roman  municipal 
institutions  to  be  decerned  in  England, 
IviiL  473. 

Documents  and  records  illustra- 
tive of  the  history  of  Scotland,  and 
the  transactions  between  the  Crowns 
of  Endand  and  Scotland,  collected 
and  rmted  by,  Ixvi.  36.  shows  that 
the  daim  of  Edward  I.  to  the  supe- 
riority of  Scotland  was  suggested  and 
known  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
Scottish  nobi]itv,36, 37  ./r«t  document, 
being  an  appeal  prepaied  by  the  seven 
Earls  of  Scotland  to  the  Guardians  of 
Scotland  to  restrain  them  (the  guardi- 
ans)firom  appointinga  king,  and  placing 
themselves  under  the  protection  c^ 
Edward  I.  and  of  the  English  crown, 

37.  second,  a  similar  protest  and  ap- 
peal from  Donald,  Earl  of  Mar,  87, 

38.  thirdy  appeal  to  the  same  ef- 
fect, in  the  name  of  Robert  Bruce, 
Lord  of  Annandale,  ib,  fourthj  a 
document  holding  that  King  Richard 
had  no  right  to  release  the  Khiff  of 
Scotland  from  the  homage  he  bad 
rendered  for  his  kingdom  to  the 
Crown  of  Elngland,  ib,  these  docu- 
ments prove  that  the  offer  made  to 
King  Edward  was  well  known  before 
the  meeting  took  place  at  NOTham, 
38, 89.  motives  for  these  appeals,  39. 
fairness  of  Edward's  conduct  in  ad- 
judication of  the  kingdom,  39,  40. 
letter  of  Fraser,  Bishop  of  St  Andrews, 
to  Edward  I.,  40,  41.  character  of 
the  bishop  most  unjustlv  ^ated  by 
the  histonans  of  Scotlimd,  41.  death 
o^  in  1297,  42.  conduct  of  Baliol 
and  Bruce  examined,  and  when  con- 
trasted, in  favour  of  the  former,  42- 
44.  holds  Scotland  to  have  be^i  a 
member  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  em|Hre, 
44.  remarks  on  the  homage  per- 
formed  by  Alexander  III.  for  the  limds 
and  tenements  he  held  in  England — 
and  reasons  why  his  homage  was  post- 
poned to  a  later  day,  44,  46.  admis- 
sion of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  that  the 
«  Seven  Earls''  of  Scotkuid  were  a  con- 
stitutional body,  46.    oljections  to  Uie 
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tlieorj  as  well  bs  to  the  Ud  of  there 
being  such  a  body,  by  the  practice 
followed  by  the  nobility  and  bishops 
in  matters  renting  to  the  Crown,  46- 
49.  conduct  of  Bruce  shows  he  did 
not  recognise  such  a  body,  49.  Earls 
who  supported  the  cause  of  Bruce  and 
of  Bahol,  50.  theory  of  the  "  Seren 
Earls**  attempted  to  be  bolstered  up  by 
the  authority  of  Gruithene,  hiher  of 
the  Piots,  and  his  seren  sons,  50,  51. 
brief  account  of  the  besieging  of 
Malcolm  IV.,  in  Perth,  by  six 
Earls,  for  demeaning  himself  by 
senring  in  the  army  of  Henry  II.  of 
England,  in  France,  51,  52.  curious 
and  Taluable  documents  regarding 
Baliol  and  Bruce,  52,  53.  remarlu 
on  the  superiority  which  England 
wished  to  extend  over  Scotland,  53, 
54.  sorereignty  that  Edward  claimed, 
54-56.  two  modes  by  which  proof 
can  be  given  of  one  Kingdom  being 
dependent  or  subject  to  another,  54-57. 
severe  in  his  stricture  on  the  conduct  of 
the  Scottish  bishops,  57 .  share  taken 
by  Sir  John  Menteith  in  the  capture 
of  Sir  William  Wallace,  58.  fadli- 
ties  afforded  to  his  readers  of  pro- 
fiting by  the  documents  he  has  pub- 
lish^, t^;  spurious  documents  forged 
hj  Harding  to  further  the  views  of 
England,  58,  59. 

Palgrave  (Sir  F.  0.),  truths  and  Fictions 
of  the  Middle  Ages — the  **  Merchant 
and  Friar,"  by,  Ixvi.  465.  being  tales 
illustrative  of  history,  465, 4^6.  nis  de- 
scription of  an  early  parliamentary  elec- 
tion of  two  knights  for  the  shire,  467, 
468.  progress  ofthe  early  constitution 
of  the  corporation  of  London,  469-472. 
view  of  the  ancient  Parliament,  472- 
474.  fkulU  of  the  work,  474,  475. 
his  attack  upon  all  natural  theology 
which  does  not  assume  as  its  founcK- 
tion  a  belief  in  the  revealed  word  of 
Ood,476. 

Pallas  (Peter  Simon,  1741-1811),  on 
the  causes  which  has  led  to  fossil 
remains  being  found  embodied  in 
firozen  earth  in  Siberia,  liii.  230, 
231. 

Palliser  (Sir  Hugh),  his  neglect  of  orders 
at  the  engagement  off  the  Isle  of  Us- 
hant  in  1778,  Incvi.  81,  82.  desired  a 
court-martial  on  Admiral  Lord  Kep- 
pet— and  acquittal  of  his  Lordship, 
83-86.  court-martial  on  Sir  Hugh, 
and  acquittal,  86. 

Pahu  Oil  trade  of  Central  Africa,  bodi. 


460.  and  that  of  the  town  of  Eboe, 
463,  464. 

Palmer  (J.  Horsley),  his  pampUets  on 
the  causes  of  the  pressure  upcm  the 
money  market  (1837),  Ixv.  61.  See 
Bank  ofBnaland, 

Palmer  (Rev.  WilHam),  his  narrative  of 
events  connected  with  the  **  Tracts  for 
the  Times,"  Ixxx.  309-811.  on  the 
new  school  formed  at  Oxford,  note, 
311-315.  on  the*  <*  development"  of 
Ohiistianity  during  the  middle  ages, 
832,  333. 

Palmers — a  description  of  beggar,  whose 
trade  is  collecting  and  stealing  harp 
halfpence  —  their  gains,  Ixxv.  485» 
486.    See  MendieUy. 

Palmerston  (Henry  John  Temple,  Vis- 
count,  b.  1784),  speech  o(  on  the 
affairs  of  Portugal,  on  May  1,  1829, 
liv.  407. 

His  decided  conduct  in  having 

the  claims  and  injuries  of  British  sub* 
jects  redressed  by  the  Portuguese  go- 
vernment in  1830,  liv.  437,  438. 

Zealous  exertions  made  by  him 


for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade, 
bdii.  388. 

—  Diplomatic  abilities  of,  Ixxi. 
552.  efforts  o^  finr  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade,  576-578. 

His  speech,  in  1841,  on  the  tariff, 


Ixxiii.  502.    extract  fr«un,  on  protec- 
tion, 51 1-514.    See  Budget. 

Speeches  o^  on  May  10,  and 


July  21, 1842,  IxxyL  241.    See  Fi- 
nancial  Meaturti, 

Speech  of,  on  the  slave  trade, 


on  July  16, 1844,  Ixxx.  474. 

Palmistry — oriental  origin  of,  Ixxx.  207. 
intioduced  into  Europe  by  the  gipsies, 
f6.  a  similar  superstition  prevails 
among  modem  EUtttem  nations,  208. 
favourite  ejqnression  at,  that  ^  every 
man's  destiny  is  written  on  his  fore- 
head," t6. 

Pampas  (34*  O'  S.,  61'  25'  W.),  La 
CiWs  expedition  across  the,  Ixv.  87. 
See  Cruz, 

Pamphilia  (wife  of  the  erudite  Socra- 
tides),  her  compositions  in  history,  and 
general  learning,  Iv.  205,  206. 

Pamphlets— expense  of  publishing,  and 
the  amount  dP  duty  charged  on  the 
paper  and  for  advertising,  liiL  430. 
average  number  which  do  not  pay,*432. 

Panama  (Isthmus  of,  8*  lO'  N.,  79'*  0" 
W.),  various  prqjects  mooted  to  have 
canals  and  nulways  acron  it,  Ixxix, 
57-61. 
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Panathenaean  Festival — attic  entertain- 
ment during  it,  Ivi.  352-366. 

Pandects,  or  Novels  of  Justinian— <le- 
fidency  of  English  scholars  in  a 
knowledge  of,  Ivi.  223.  Mr  Vaaghan, 
in  his  *'  Life  of  John  Wydifie/'  quoted 
on — errors  in,  224.  what  they  are 
composed  of,  i6. 

Panegyrics  on  depraved  characters,  a 
favourite  exercise  of  the  Greek  so- 
phists, Ixviii.  165. 

Pangfinj  (Eiver  oft  5'  (K  S.,  37*  20'  E.), 
descnption  of,  and  considered  as  one 
of  the  best  means  for  extending  com- 
mercial enterprise  in  Eastern  Afiica, 
bd.  362. 

Panopticon  of  Jeremj  Bentham — ar- 
ranges with  the  Bntish  government 
to  sell  it,  IxxviiL  603,  604. 

Pantheism — asserts  that  all  nature  and 
the  Divine  essence  are  one  and  the 
same,  Ivi.  166. 

Papacy — sketch  of  the  history  of,  during 
the  middle  ages,  bdL  168-165.  See 
Hildebrand, 

■■  Revolutions  of  the,  Ixxii.  227. 

See  Catholic  Church. 

Refutation  of  the  views  held  by 


some  late  writers,  .that  it  is  but  a  de- 
velopment of  primitive  Christianity, 
Ixxx.  331-333. 
Papal  Church — ^views  which  M.  Michelet 
takes,  in  his  "  History  of  France,"  of 
its  moral  and  social  mfluence,  Ixxix. 

22.  not  always  the  base  and  tyran- 
nical hierarchy  which  it  ultimately 
became,  ib.  was  a  beneficent  institu- 
tion, and  the  only  means  which  re- 
claimed Europe  mm  barbarism,  22, 

23.  evils  which  resulted  from  its 
organized  and  corporate  institutions, 

23.  was  worthy  of  the  power  it  pos- 
sessed in  the  middle  ages,  ib,  social 
improvements  it  effected,  24.  emi- 
nently democratic  in  its  institutions, 

24,  26.  necessity,  at  that  period,  of 
havii^  a  government  of  its  own  to 
maintain  an  independent  moral  au- 
thority, 26.  were  the  Popes  always 
wrong  in  their  disputes  with  Emperors 
and  Kings?  ib.  contest  with  the  State, 
and  reform  in  the  church  in  Gregory 
the  Seventh's  pontificate,  26.  pro- 
tracted dispute  with  the  secular  powers 
about  investitures  and  appointment 
of  prelates,  26,  27.  its  claim  of  ex- 
emption from  secular  jurisdiction,  27. 
dependent  state  it  was  at  last  reduced 
to,  27,  28.  spiritual  anarchy  of  the 
twelfth  century,  30-33.    rise  of  the 


mendicant  orders — the  Franciscans, 
33-36. 

Papal  States — ^notice  of  the  govern- 
ment o(  Ixxii.  176. 

Paper— duties  on,  liii.  427.  amount  of, 
in  1830,  428.  glaring  imustioe  of, 
on  the  best  interests  of  literature, 
429. 

Excise  duty  on,  considered,  naU^ 

Ixii.  130. 

Making  —  machinery   of  «M. 


Didot,  and  of  Mr  Dickinson,  IvL  317. 
bleaching  o^  by  chlorine,  id.  veneer- 
ing of,  for  plate  paper,  318. 

Money — tissuing  o&  by  more  than 


one  bank  m  London,  examined,  Ivi. 
376-387.  returns  of  the  numbers  of 
notes  issued  should  be  regularly  pub- 
lished, 401,  402.  See  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, 

Papers  relative  to  Portugal,  and  to  ihit 
British  and  French  demands  upon  the 
government  of  that  country,  hv.  407. 
See  Portugal. 

Relative  to  the  Cape  of  Good 

Hope,  ixii.  466.  See  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

Presented  to  Parliament  relative 


to  the  condition  of  the  labouring  popu- 
lation in  the  West  Indies,  Ixix.  627. 

Papin  (Denis,  M.D.,  living  1680),  appa- 
ratus o^  for  raising  weights  by  steam, 
copied  from  Otto  Guericke,  Ixx.  469. 

Papyrus  Bilingual,  Nos.  66  and  76,  in 
the  Egyptian  Museum  at  Leyden,  liii. 
372.  Hieratic  and  Greek  character 
in  which  they  are  written,  37. 
invocation  or  appeal  to  the  divinity 
of  mystic  love,  in  No.  76, 373.  trans- 
lation from,  ib,  original  of  the  appeal, 
ito(«,  373,374.  remarkable  expressions 
in  the  invocation,  374, 376.  comddence 
with  those  of  Jamblichus  in  the  Egyp- 
tian Mysteries,  376-377.  discrepancy 
as  to  the  use  of  images,  37  7.  sacredness 
of  the  number  four,  377,  378.  con- 
cordance of  No.  66  MS.  with  No.  76, 
379,  380.  mythic  fiction  of  Osiris 
and  T^phon,  380,  381.  radical  iden- 
titv  of  the  modem  Coptic  with  the 
old  Egyptian,  382.  necessity  of  having 
a  good  lexicon,  383.    See  Reuvene. 

Parable,  by  Martin  Luther,  in  a  letter  to 
Spalatin,  Ixviii.  281,  282. 

Paracelsus  (Philippus  Aureolus  Thco- 
phrastus  Paracelsus  Bombast,  ab 
Hohenheim,  1493-1641),  his  great  ac- 
quirements in  chemistiy  and  medi- 
cme,  Ix.  60.  Godwin's  notice  of  his 
knowledge  of  necromancy,  61. 
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Parallax  (atinual),  hare  the  doable  and 
malUple  stars  any  appearance  of  this 
motion?  li.  93,  94,  and  96,  97. 

Paramatta  (Neir  South  Wales,  33'  47' 
S.,  1 51*  3'£.)»  observations  made  there 
bj  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  and  Mr 
Dunlop,li.  110,111. 

Parima  («•  4'  N.,  66-*  KT  W.),  notice  of 
the  great  lake  of,  Ixxi.  20-22. 

Paris  (Dr  Ayrton),  his  Hfe  of  Sir  Hmn- 

eirej  Davy,  attacked  bj  Dr  John 
avY,  Ixiii.  104-107.  his  remarks  on 
the  luke-warmness  of  the  State  in 
rewarding  the  merits  or  genius  of  a 
scientific  man,  123, 124. 

Paris  (Matthew,  d.  1259),  on  the  authori- 
ties he  quotes  for  the  church  rates  in 
Engknd,  Ixx.  49,  50. 

Paris  (Paulin)  "  Les  Grandes  Chro- 
niqoes  de  France,  selon  que  elles  sont 
Conserve  en  I'Eglise  de  Saint  Denis 
en  fVance :  public  par,"  budii.  84. 
Bet  France, 

Paris  (48*  50^  N.,  2*  20'  E.),  modera- 
tion which  its  people  displayed  at  and 
after  the  revolution  of  1830,  lii.  9- 

n. 

— ^-  The  rocks  of,  remarkable  for 
the  fossil  remains  they  contam,  lii. 

47. 

Observations  on  the  grand  archi- 


tectural  effects  produced  by  the  public 
buildings  o(  Ldii.  221,  222. 

Appearance  of,  at  various  sea- 


sons of  the  year,  Ixxiii.  48-50. 

Army,  in  infantry,  cavalry,  and 


ordnance,  which  Davoust  had  for  its 
defence  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
Izxvi.  101. 

Universities  o(  contrasted  in 


their  government  with  those  of  Eng- 
land, liii.  387-389. 

University  of,  acknowledged  over 


Europe  as  the  school  above  aU  others 
best  entitled  to  that  name,  Iz.  218. 
Parisian  morals  and  manners,  Ixxviii. 
114.  present  state  of  the  light 
literature  of  Paris  injurious  to 
morals,  115-118.  the  middle  class- 
es stated  to  be  free  from  the 
corruption  characterised  in  the  light 
literature  of  the  day,  118.  great 
ingenuity  and  invention  displayed  in 
the  work  entitled  "  The  French  Paint- 
ed by  Themselves,"  119.  analysb  of 
*'Physologie  de  la  Dame  comme  il 
faut,'^'  120-123.  of  "Physologie  de 
Bas-Bleu,"  123-127.  value  attached 
to  birth,  as  depicted  in  **  La  Grande 
Dame  de  1830,"  129, 130.    prqudice 


against  low  birth  in  the  sketch  en- 
titled *<  Les  Duchesses,"  131.  analysis 
of  the  **  Fenmie  h  la  Mode,"  132, 133. 
of  <'  Physiologic  de  la  Grisette,"  133- 
136.  of  *<  La  Demoiselle  k  Marier," 
137, 1 38.  of  the  "  Epicier  "  (grocer), 
139.  of  the  **  Gamin  de  PansJ'  139- 
141.  of  the  «  Agent  de  Change" 
^stockbroker),  142, 143.  of  the  stu- 
aents  in  Paris,  compiled  with  those 
of  Enghmd,  144-146.  of  the  advo- 
cate, 146.  of  the  attorney,  147.  of 
the  magistrates,  148,  149.  of  the 
"Flaneur"  (lounger),  149,  150.  of 
the  *<Deva8t6,"  151,  152.  case  of 
Madame  Lafaige,  152-154.  good- 
breeding,  dignity,  and  self-respect  ap- 
pears to  be  retrograding  in  Parisian 
society,  155, 156. 

Parish  employment,  under  the  old  Eng- 
lish poor-law  act,  led  to  fearfbl  state 
of  fraud  and  oppression,  Izziv.  20-26. 
union  of  parishes  by  the  amended  act, 
31. 

Parish — necessity  of  having  all  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths,  registered  under 
the  head  of  the  parish  m  whidi  they 
occurred,  Ixxx.  78,  79. 

Parish  Churches  in  England — at  whose 
expense  are  they  to  t^  repaired  ?  Ixx. 
52-70.     See  Ckureh  Batm, 

Parishes— great  benefit  has  arisen  from 
the  union  of  a  number  of,  for  the 
working  of  the  Poor-Law  Act,  bdii. 
509-511. 

Park  (Mnngo,  177M805),  inquiry  after 
the  journals  of,  by  the  Landers,  Iv. 
406. 

Park  (Mr  JusticeX  his  diligence  as  a 
student,  Ixix.  7.  remarks  on  the 
practice  of  youi^  barristers  writing 
law  books  to  bnng  themselvet  into 
notice,  7-10.  his  useful  bode  upon 
the  law  of  Marine  Insurance,  10. 
practice  he  acquired,  11.  his  ac- 
quirements as  a  man  of  business, 
&.  earnest  mode  in  which  he  con- 
ducted his  cases — eloquence  of,  11, 12. 
hw  forte  in  dealing  with  evidence,  and 
in  examining  witnesses,  12.  his  dis- 
cretion in  dealing  with  a  great  cause, 

12. 13.  his  conduct  as  a  judge,  13. 
his  religious  and  political  opinions, 

13. 14.  salutary  influence  which  the 
contemplation  of  his  rise  and  success 
in  life  is  calculated  to  have,  14. 

Parker  (Samuel,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  1 640- 
1687),  character  at  Ixxix.  81,  82. 
his  birth  and  early  history,  88.  in- 
tolerant  and  extravagant  propositions 
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be  laid  down,  i^.  his  controversy  with 
Andrew  Marvell,  85-88,  and  95-97. 

Parkhurst  (Anthonie,  living  1578),  his 
description  of  the  musk-ox,  liii.  346. 

Parliiuaient  (British),  power  of,  to  annul 
acts  of  l^islation  which,  by  statute, 
were  never  to  be  repealed,  liii.  527.  can 
change  or  limit  the  inheritance  to  the 
throne,  531.  their  power  in  altering 
the  peerage,  and  of  degrading  peers 
on  account  of  their  poverty,  532-535. 
prerogative  of  the  Commons  in  the 
election  of  its  members — disfranchise- 
ment of  boroughs^  and  expelling  mem- 
bers, 535-539. 

■  Should  be  closed  a^inst  women 

^-either  as  having  a  right  to  vote 
for  its  members,  or  being  allowed  to 
hear  the  debates,  kxiii.  201-206.  See 
Women, 

■■■  Remarks  on  the  contests  be- 


tween the  two  houses  o(  during  the 
reign  of  William  III.,  Ixxiv.  157, 158. 
qualifications  proposed  for  the  mem^ 
bers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  158, 
159. 

Powers  of,  from  an  early  period, 


and  influence  it  had  on  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  liv.  508-510.  proceed- 
ings ou  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth, 
James  VI.,  and  Charies  I.,  511-550. 
Bee  Hampden. 

'  Free  conference  proposed  between 


the  two  Houses  of,  on  any  important 
measure  on  which  they,  as  separate 
bodies,  could  not  agree,  bd.  19,  20. 

Parliamentary  writs  of  England — publi- 
cation of,  by  the  commissioners  of  re- 
cords, Ivi.  188. 

Parliamentary  business — badly  perform- 
ed, Ixvi.  214.  enormous  amount  of 
private  business,  216,  217. 

Parliaments  (ancient),  characteristics  of, 
Ixvi.  472-474. 

Parliament — sketch  of  the  power  that 
the  House  of  Commons  nas  had  in 
the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  Ixviii. 
156-164.     See  Temple. 

■  Mischievous  interference  ci,  with 

the  executive  administration  of  the 
navy,  Ixix.  129-130. 

Profligacy  of,  in  the  reign  of 


Charles  H.,  Ixxix.  74,  and  77,  78. 
members  of,  formerly  paid  by  their 
constituents,  76,  77. 

(The    Reform),    liberal  prin- 


dples  of  those  members  returned^ 
Ivi.  543.  manner  in  which  the  Re- 
form  Bill  has  worked,  543.  opera- 
tions of  the  registry,  544,  545.    quiet 


and  orderly  way  in  which  the  votes 
were  taken  at  the  polling  places, 
545,  546.  bribery  and  intunidation 
carried  on,  546.  means  by  which 
bribery  is  attainable,  546-548.  modes 
by  which  intimidation  is  practised, 
548-551.  inquiry  into  the  likely 
operation  of  the  ballot  to  prevent  the 
intimidation  of  the  voter,  551-562. 
(See  Ballot.)  discomfiture  of  the 
party  hostile  to  improvement,  562, 
563.  good  sense  of  the  people  in  not 
exacting  pledges  frt)m  their  repre- 
sentatives, 563.  good  service  done  by 
the  press  in  favour  of  reform,  564. 

Parliament — first  session  of  the  reformed 
Parliament,  Iviii.  199.  expectations 
of  the  people  raised  to  an  extravagant 
pitch,  200.  the  session  commenced 
with  a  Coercion  Bill  for  Ireland,  201. 
Irish  church  establishment,  203. 
grand  and  petty  juries  in  Ireland,  ib. 
national  bank,  204.  East  India  Com- 
pany and  China  trade  bill,  205.  bill 
for  extinguishing  Negro  slavery,  206. 
Scotch  Borough  R^orm  bil^  207. 
law  reforms  during  the  session,  208. 
210.  corporation  commissions,  211. 
new  boroughs  bill,  ib.  commission 
to  inquire  into  the  common  law  and 
real  property  in  Scotland,  212.  In- 
qvoTj  into  the  constitution  of  eccle- 
siastical courts,  ib.  bill  for  altering 
the  law  of  debtor  and  creditor^  ib. 
local  courts  bill,  213.  the  poor 
law  commission,  ib.  bill  for  general 
registry,  214.  commission  for  digest- 
ing a  code  of  criminal  law,  215. 
amount  of  expenditure  reduced,  215- 
217.  omimercial  connection  with 
France,  2 1 7,  218.  grant  of  nioney  for 
the  extension  of  education,  218,  219.. 
general  view  of  its  proceedings,  2i9- 
225.  number  of  hours  it  sat,  225. 
small  proportion  of  the  time  devoted 
to  Scotch  business,  225,  226. 

The  last  session  of  (1834),  Ix. 

230.  danger  arising  from  too  hasty 
a  desire  for  reform,  230-232.  great 
danger  to  the  emancipation  of 
negro  slavery  if  on  the  first  day 
of  the  emancipation  there  be  blood 
shed,  232,  233.  to  the  reform  bill 
if  the  qiialification  had  been  £20, 
233.  and  to  the  Scotch  burgh  reform 
bill,  233,  234.  the  same  remarks 
may  be  applied  to- law  reform,  234.  to 
the  bankruptcy  law,  234,  235.     im*- 

Eortant  improvements  in  the  law  re- 
tting to  justices  of  the  peace,  made  by 
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tbe  House  of  Lords,  235.  onthebrib- 
erjr  at  elections  biU,  235-238.  the  War- 
wick election  bill  an  example  of  un- 
reflecting legislation,  239-240.  wrong 
firamed  clause  regarding  religious  com- 
munication with  di^enting  clergy, 
240,  241.  vast  mass  of  business 
crowded  upon  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  241,  242.  ex- 
ultation of  the  Upper  House  at  the 
mistakes  of  the  Lower,  242-244. 
charge  brought  against  the  ministrj 
for  doinff  too  little,  244.  law  of  debtor 
and  cremtor,  244-245.  ^  measures  car- 
ried in  this  session  which  would  have 
immortalized  any  Parliament,  245. 
reform  in  theexcheauer,  245, 246.  and 
in  the  grand  central  court  of  criminal 
jurisdiction,  246.  great  measure  of  the 
session,  the  poor  law  bill,  246.  support 
which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  gave  to 
it,i6.  London  newspaper  press  against 
it,  247*  great  miyontj  with  which  it 
was  carri^  in  the  Lower  House,  247, 
248.  national  festiral  hdd  in  Edin- 
burgh in  honour  of  Earl  Qrej,  248- 
251.  yiews  of  the  country  m  sup- 
port of  the  reform  ministry,  251- 
254. 
Parliament — session  of  1835— prospects 
of  the  ministry,  bdi.  185.  support  to 
be  derived  from  the  people,  ib, 
the  people  deceived  by  the  mem- 
bers of,  who  claimed  to  be  liber- 
al, 186,  187.  composition  of  the 
ministerial  body  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  187.  court  party  unfa- 
vourable to  the  reform  roimstrv,  i6. 
necessity  for  the  liberal  party  beinff 
united,  188, 189.  government  should 
always  have  a  majority  in  the  Lower 
House,  189-191.  supineness  of  the 
people  in  neglecting  the  registry,  193, 
194.     See  Lords, 

■  Approaching  session  of  (1837), 
bdv.  637.  responsibility  of,  at  the 
present  time,  ib,  state  of  the  radical 
party,  538,  539.  radical  political 
dinner  at  Bath,  539.  dinner  to 
Sir  R.  Peel  at  Glasgow  has  yielded  no 
information  as  to  what  his  {mHct  may 
be,  ib,  uncertainty  of  calculating 
how  the  two  houses  will  agree,  540, 
541.  necessity  of  suppoctiag  a  Whig 
government,  541-544. 

■  Enormous  private  busiDess  bow 
brought  before  both  Houses  of — 
remedy  for  this  proposed,  Ixvi.  215- 
219. 

<— —  Advantages  and  disadvantages 


of  holding  from  time  to  time  a  session 
in  Dublin,  Ixxix.  259,  260. 
Parliament—dimity  of,  lowered  by  the 
conduct  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  govern- 
ment, Ixxx.  477.  growine  inatten- 
tion to  business  manifested  by,  479. 
state  of^  in  the  reigns  of  George  L,  II. y 
and  HI.,  539. 

New  house  of— letters   of  R. 

W.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  on  the  stvle  of  ar- 
chitecture best  adapted  for  them,  Ixv. 
174-179. 

'Parliamentary  privilege  of  publication^ 
Ixv.  252.  House  of  Commons  come 
to  the  decision  of  publishing  its  pro- 
ceedmgs,  ib,  action  brought  agamst 
its  publisher,  t6.  defence  of  the 
Messrs  Hansards,  253.  <^inion  of 
Lord  Denham  advanse  to  the  definice» 
ib,  powers  of  both  Houses,  and  pre- 
cedents of  printing  and  publishuig, 
254-256.  resolutions  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  256.  inc<msistent  and  in- 
explicit language  in  which  they  are 
couched,  256-258.  new  trial  to  be  de« 
fended  by  the  Attorney -General,  256. 
ought  the  Houses  of  Pariiament  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  privilege  claimed  ? 
259-264. 

Reform  and  the  ministry,  liii. 

232.     See  Reform, 

Report  on  the  Lighthouses  of 

Scotland,    bd.    221.      See    lAgH-^ 

Reporting  during  the  time  of 

the  Earl  of  Chatham,   bnriL   436, 

487. 

Representation  in  Scotland,  lii. 

208.    SeeiScotftond. 

Seats — on  vacating,  on  the  ac- 


ceptance of  office,  bd.  40.  the  plan 
followed  in  France  propoaed  by  Bifr 
Bulwer  (now  Sir  £.  L.),  40, 41.  dis- 
advantage of  the  present  system,  and 
history  m  the  statute,  41-45.  course 
pursued  in  America,  42,  43.  refuta- 
tion of  arguments  put  fc^ward  for  the 
present  system ;  /nf,  because  the  en- 
actment was  contemporary  with  the 
first  efficient  place  Iml,  45.  moomd^  it 
is  a  valuable  preliminary  check  on  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown,  45,  46. 
third,  it  is  necessary  to  recogmse  their 
representative  in  his  new  character, 
46,  47.  fowih,  the  right  of  declaring 
whether  they  are  satisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  their  member,  47-49.  im- 
possibility, in  the  case  of  a  total 
change  or  ministry,  of  carrviuf  on  for 
tome  time  the  general  busineas  of 
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the  state,  49*51.     is  a  subject  that 
cannot  be  much  longer  delayed,  61, 52. 

Parliament  (South  Sea),  held  in  the 
Windward  Isles  to  discuss  a  draft  of 
a  general  code  of  laws  for  their  regu- 
lation, Ivii.  92. 

Parma  and  Piacensa  (Alessandro  Far- 
nese,  Duke  of,  d.  1592),  irresolute 
conduct  off  in  not  joining  the  Spanish 
Armada  in,  with  the  armj  unoer  his 
command,  Ixxx.  398. 

Pamell  (Sir  Henry  Brooke,  17761842, 
createa  Lord  Oongleton  in  1841),  his 
work  on  financial  reform  noticed,  U. 
211. 

Parochial  government,  in  regard  to  the 
Poor-Law  Inquiry,  found  to  be  essen- 
tially one  of  minorities,  bdii.  525, 526. 

Parochial  schools  of  Scotland — great 
public  benefit  they  hare  been,  hiii. 
14,15. 

'  Present  great  facilities  for  estab- 

lishing normal  schools  for  the  training 
of  teasers,  lix.  500,  501 . 

Paropamison  range  of  mountains  (in 
AffghanisUn,  35*  15'  N.,  69'  5'  E.), 
approach  to  the  crest  of,  described, 
Ix.  413,  414. 

Parr  (Samuel,  L.L.D.,  1747-1825),  his 
opinion  of  Dr  Bentle/s  scholastic  and 
critical  powers,  li.  343,  344. 

-— ^—  Metaphysical  tracts  by  English 
philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
edited  by,  Ixviii.  337.  See  Metaphy- 
iiecU  TracU. 

Parr  fish — it  is  established  by  the  expe- 
riments of  Mr  Shaw,  gamekeeper  to  the 
Duke  of  Buccleugh,  Drumlanrig  Cas- 
tle, DumMes-shire,  that  they  are  the 
young  of  the  salmon,  Ixxviii.  90.  See 
Salmon. 

Parry  Fall,  on  the  rirer  Afa-hel-dessy^  in 
the  Arctic  regions,  discorered  by  Sir 
George  Back — description  of,  and  con- 
sidered the  finest  in  the  world,  bdii. 
309,  310. 

Parsonages — ^want  o^  among  the  bene- 
ficed clergy  of  EngUind,  IvL  206,  207. 

Parthenon  at  Athens — described  to  il- 
lustrate the  harmony  of  form,  Ixxviil 
316-318. 

Letter  from  Colonel  Mure  on 

the  vertical  lines  of  the  building,  Ixxix. 
271-274. 

Remarks  on  the  means  taking 


by  the  Greek  government  to  restore 
its  appearance,  Ixxv.  501,  502. 
Partibihtv — law  of,  in  France,  has  greatly 
reduced  the  fortunes  of  the  nobility, 
Ixxviii.  128, 129. 


Parties — state  of,  bd.  242.  the  conduct 
of  the  present  (Sir  Robert  Peel's)  go- 
vernment—  the  effects  of  their  eon- 
duct  on  public  confidence,  ib,  absurd 
conduct  pursued  by  Sir  Roger  Grics- 
ley,  243-245.  by  Mr  Shaw,  recorder 
of  Dublin,  246,  246.  the  party  of 
trimmers  and  their  tactics,  2A%9*and 
249-251.  the  Tories  have  dedared 
themselves  reformers,  247,  248.  the 
opposition  composed  of  the  real  friends 
of  the  people,  248,  249. 

Parties — position  o^  and  condition  of 
the  ministry  in  1839,  consddered,  Ixx. 
258-263.     See  WhigM. 

Present  state  and  conduct  of, 

Ixxi.  276.  necessity  of  attentively 
studying  the  state  of  parties,  and  the 
principles  on  which  public  men  act, 
275-277.  distinction  between  the  two 
great  parties  of  Whigs  and  Tories,  277, 
278.  efibrts  made  by  the  Tory  party 
to  be  installed  into  office,  279.  charges 
made  against  the  supporters  of  Whig 
govemmtnt,  281,  282.  poli<^  of  a 
section  of  what  is  considered  the  Liberal 
party,  282-284.  open  questions  con- 
sidered— the  com  laws,  284-286.  the 
ballot,  286, 287.  difference  of  opinion 
amongst  the  Tories,  287.  their  con- 
duct towards  their  leader.  Sir  R.  Peel, 
288-290.  liability  of  the  leaders  of 
that  party,  on  second  thoughts,  to  take 
what  they  formerly  reftised,  and  to 
propose  what  they  formerly  condemn- 
ed, 290,  291.  measures  fn*  the  benefit 
of  the  church  brought  forward  by  the 
Whigs,  condemned  by  the  Tories, 
292-294.  dissenters  have  ii^'ured  their 
cause  by  over  stringent  demands,  294, 
295.  violence  of  the  deigy,  295, 296. 
outcry  against  Popery,  297,  298. 
malignity  of  the  Tories  against  the 
people  of  Ireland,  298,  299.  luke- 
warmness  towards,  and  bitter  revil- 
ings  raised  against  the  queen  and  her 
court,  300-303.     Sir  Robert  Peel  dis- 

•  claims  many  of  the  leading  principles 
of  his  followers,  303.  incurs  respon- 
sibility as  being  their  leader,  %b.  Sir 
R.  Peel's  speech  on  the  vote  of  confi- 
dence criticised,  304,  305.  Mr  Jones 
lioyd  (now  Lord  Overton),  quoted  to 
prove  that  Sir  R.  Peel's  statement  of 
the  country  being  in  total  ruin,  is  a 
groundless  araertion,  305,  306.  state 
of  the  country  now,  and  in  1830,  con- 
trasted, 306-308.  affairs  of  Canada, 
309.  conduct  of  the  Tory  party  re- 
garding our  foreign  affairs,  ib.   redue- 
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tton  of  postage  cried  against,  311, 312. 
prudent  and  successful  conduct  of  Lord 
Melbourne's  cabinet,  313. 

Parties  —  state  of,  in  Great  Britab, 
in  1834,  lix.  503.  See  StaU  of 
Parties, 

Partition — treaty  of,  between  France, 
England,  and  Holland,  for  the  succes- 
sion to  the  Spanish  monarchy,  after 
the  death  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain, 
Ivi.  608511.    See  Spain. 

Party — influence  of  party  spirit  in  caus- 
ing public  men  to  look  more  after 
the  interests  of  their  own  faction,  than 
after  the  interests  of  their  country,  lii. 
367. 

Party  confederacy — necessity  for  main- 
taming  the  inJQuence  of,  in  political 
policy,  Ixxviii.  286-288. 

Party  names  and  watch  words — Dr  Tho- 
mas Arnold  quoted  against  the  seduc- 
tion of,  Ixxvi.  362-365. 

Pasargada  (30'  0'  N.,  53*  32'  E.), 
site  and  remains  of — the  chief  city 
of  the  genuine  Persians,  lix.  100, 
101. 

Pascal  (Blaise,  1623-1662),  on  the  differ- 
ence between  the  spirit  of  mathema- 
tics, and  the  spirit  of  observation 
(philosophy),  Ixii.  434,  435. 

His  comment  upon,  and  expla 

nation  of,  the  term  *' Definition,''  Ixvii. 
96. 

Analysis  of^  as  a  theologian  and 


philosopher,  Ixxii.  209-212. 

His  peculiar   excellences  con- 


trasted with  those  of  the  author  of 
**  Junius,"  Ixxiii.  341.  characteristics 
of  his  writings,  341,  342.  considered 
as  a  member  of  Port-Boyal,  342, 
343. 

On  the  discovery  of  the  earth's 

motion  by  Galileo,  Ixxx.  176. 

His  belief  in  the  miracle  of  the 


Holy  Thorn,  and  sequence  of  reason 
by  which  he  arrived  at  that  belief, 
Ixxiii.    339-341.       characteristics  of  i 
his  writings,  341-343. 

Pasco  (Cerro  de,  10'  50'  S.,  75'  46'  W.), 
descnption  of  the  mines,  district,  and 
town  of,  Ixiii.  399,  400. 

Pashas  of  Turkey — appointment  and 
system  of  mis-rule,  particularly  in  the 
remote  pashalecs,  Iviii.  120, 121. 

Pashley  (Robert),  his  valuable  archeo- 
logical  researches  during  his  residence 
in  the  IsUnd  of  Crete,  Ixxv.  493. 

Passart  (Flavie,  sister  of  the  monastery 
of  Port  Royal),  her  knavery,  and 
denunciation      of     tlie     ladies     of 


^ort-Royal  for  heresies,  Ixxiii.  344, 
345. 

Pasquier  (Baron),  his  ^  Eloge  of  Baron 
Cuvier,"  Ixii.  265.  on  the  dosing  scene 
of  Cuvier's  death,  275,  276.  Sec 
Ouvier. 

Pastoral  poetry  of  the  Greeks — general 
observations  on,  Ixiii.  326-3&4.  See 
Greek  Idyls. 

PaUgonia  (46*  0'  S.,  70'  0'  W.),  horse- 
manship  and  nomadic  habits  of  the 
inhabitants  of,  Ixix.  471.  their  ap- 
pearance, 474.  several  of  them  taken 
as  hostages  and  retained,  t&.  and 
brought  to  England,  474, 475.  taken 
back  to  Patagcmia,  and  meeting  o( 
with  their  relations,  475-478.  after 
being  re-located,  fall  nearly  into  their 
old  life,  478,  479.  beneficial  effecto 
that  may  result  from  their  visit  to 
England,  479,  480.  natural  fomaa- 
tion  of  the  plains  of,  486.  animal 
'  remains  found  in  them,  486,  487. 
vegetation  of,  487. 

Patchwork — a  miscellaneous  collection 
of  tales  by  Captain  Basil  Hall,  &.N., 
noticed,  Ixxiii.  41.     See^fo^. 

*  Patent  of  monopoly  granted  in  Jam«8 
I.'s  reign  to  his  favourites,  and  with 
the  eoucurrence  of  Lord  Bacon,  Ixv. 
42,  43. 

Paterini,  or  Catheri — sect  of  heretics  in 
the  13th  century,  ly.  535.  from  whom 
descended — brotherhood — and  secret 
language  of,  535. 

Patras,  in  Greece  (38*  15'  N.,  ^*  47^ 
£.),  destruction  of  the  olive  groves 
which  once  surrounded  it,  Ixxv.  505. 

Patrician  order  in  the  Ronum  Republic 
— classes  into  which  they  were  di- 
vided, Ramnes,  Tities,  and  the  Lu- 
ceres — ^their  privile|;e8,  Ivi.  284-287. 
Niebuhr's  hypothesis  of  a  dimension 
between  the  major  and  minor  Gentes, 
301-303. 

Patriotism — ^Dr  Thomas  Arnold  on  the 
virtue  of,  Ixxvi.  361,  362. 

Patronage  and  government  influence  in 
filling  up  offices — Uiilitfirian  views  re- 
garding, lii.  141. 

Patronage — Lord  Henley  on  the  dispos- 
al of  those  vetted  in  the  Crown,  Ivi. 
217,  218. 

Patronage  of  Universities,  lix.  196.  See 
Urwwrniies. 

Placed  in  the  hands  of  ihe  Eng- 

lish  judges  by  various  kte  acts,  nottf 
Iviii.  468. 

of  Churches*— notices  of,  Ixxi. 


234. 
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■»■  actually  abollaifedr'  ^^':""^J^ 
argumenta  and  auth^Jf"  ^'-  *"' 
222-230.  '"thonties    refuted, 

PeaMUt  War  in  Ob-™ 

P™...„__ai,i?,^>7.  l"Ui.  300. 

thej  Mm,  „,„    ,  S  M  '"m.  -hicb 

Afwph  and  CWW.  Bwhnp  of  St 
liteSf,  b,  Tk,  sS"te  "00-.1460), 
ticed.lvi.  222  "'•'"»  Lewie,  no. 

n»n,  IL  67),  676.  iS,'-!,  A"""- 
ftun  thro.n  Mid,  Sr  tk'  ,  ''^ 
ki>    Prtv,    67B        1,5'  *',  »"   «f 

cipation  bill,  lii.  24,  25.  ™>*ii- 

His  aequirementa  ea  »  -*.,„ 

man  bi.  272,  hiaviewonthcre^aJ^ 
the  test  act,  273-276.  hia  defeSrf 
slavery,  note,  279.  ™ 

— His  conversion  to  J.—   ~.f„,„ 

n.400.  hisbillforoonaohdatW^ 
InwBonforgery,i6.  discussion  on  4n« 
40e.  ""00,408, 

Speech  of,  on  the  bill  for  bob. 

pressing  disturbances  in  Ireland  tn 

1833,  Ivii.  248.  " 
General  expediencj  of  his  mea. 

BUTea,l»m.  Ill,  112. 
~ His  admission  of  the  right  of  the 

legislature  to  mould  a-new  eccledas- 

lical  property,  Ix.  484,  485. 
His  speech  on  the  Irish  Chnreh 

Bill,  21st  July  1835,  hiii.  isa.    hia 

administration,  2(3,  294. 

Hia  dedaration  that  the  ad- 
ministrations of  this  country  muat  ba 
decided  by  the  House  of  ComnMHiB. 
Ixiii.  266.  ^ 
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*Peel  (Sir  Robert),  congidered  as  a 

statesotan,  Ixv.  279-281. 
.  .  Remarks  on  his  collection  of 

pictures,  Ixvii.  383. 

Characteristics  of,  as  a  states- 


man and  excellent  man  of  business, 
Ixx.  263,  264.  an  administration 
formed  by  him  could  neither  be  vi« 
goroas  nor  durable  at  this  tiooe  (1839) 
— reasons  for,  264-271. 

Speech  of,  on  May  18,   1841, 


on  the  budget  proposed  by  Lord  John 
Russell's  government,  fxxiii.  502. 
denied  that  there  was  any  moral  ob- 
ligation to  abstain  from  the  use  of 
sugar  the  produce  of  slave  labour, 
527,  528.  his  oljections  on  two 
grounds,  528.  these  answered,  527- 
535.  See  Su^ar. 
>     ■  Difficulties  under  which  he  lies 


as  regards  the  government  of  Ireland, 
bodv.  477,  478. 

Ilit  speeches  on  the  budget  in 


1842,  Ixxv.  187. 

Prooeedings  of  his  government 


agree  with  those  of  the  Whiff  admin- 
istration on  the  subject  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  education,  Ixxv. 
134-136. 

His  financial  statement  in  1842, 


Ixxvi.  241.  his  corn-law  bill  con- 
sidered, 250-255.  his  commercial 
tariff,  255-257.  his  financial  mea- 
sures, 257-262.     See  Liberal  Mea- 


»ur€$. 


Examination  of  his  statements 
in  the  House  of  Conmions,  in  March 
1841»  in  reference  to  the  war  in  Aff- 
ghanistan  and  the  finances  of  the 
Lidian  government,  on  which  he  part- 
ly founded  his  demand  of  an  in- 
aHne  tax,  Ixxvii.  267-294.  See 
Ea$t. 

His    government   considered. 


Peel  (Sir  Robert),  his  administration 
of  foreign  affairs  contrasted  with  that 
of  the  government  of  Lord  Melbourne, 
Ixxx.  499-501. 

Peerage  (Great  Britain),  most  accurate 
statistical  information  regarding,  li. 
315.  held  by  Mr  Sadler  to  be  a  sterile 
class,  315,  316.  their  number, 
marriages,  and  births,  in  the  year 
1828,  exculpate  them  from  this 
charge,  316.  their  fecundity  higher 
than  the  average  of  other  marriages, 
throughout  the  kingdom,  316.  extinc- 
tion of  peerages  arises  from  the  title 
being  limited  to  heirs-male,  317. 

Mr  Sadler's  argument  as  to  the 

sterility  of,  disproved,  lii.  525.  causes 
which  operate  in  making  a  peerage 
extinct,  527-529. 

Changes  which  have  occurred  in 


Uxviu.  517.     See  Tory  Minislry. 
His  views  on  the  endowment  of 


the  IrlBh  Catholic  priests,  Ixxix.  218. 
his  opposition  to  the  Irish  tithe  bill 
of  1835,  233.  grounds  on  which 
he  opposed  Catholic  emancipation, 
265. 

His  speeches  on  the  renewal 


of  the  bank  charter,  Ixxx.  474. 
strength  of  his  party  on  his  acces- 
sion to  oflice  in  1841,  475.  his 
humiliating  confession  of  the  unfor- 
tunate position  he  and  his  party  were 
pUeed  in,  9tM4«4  482.  policy  of  his 
administration  considered,  482-517. 
See  Tory  Rule. 


it,  liii.  532.  of  whom  it  did  originally 
consist,  532.  right  of  summoning  by 
writs  to  Parliament  all  the  peers 
not  a  rule,  but  done  only  to  such  of 
the  peers  as  the  sovereign  wished 
as  advisers  for  a  session — the  an- 
cient and  greater  barons  having  a 
right  to  be  summoned,  t&.  variations 
in  the  number  of  the  spiritual  lords 
summoned  to  Parliament  before  the 
Reformation,  532.  svstem  of,  changed 
since  the  unions  of  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, 533.  after  the  Reformation,  the 
spiritual  lords  were  not  summoned, 
534.  degradation  of  peers,  by  act  of 
parliament,  on  account  of  their  po- 
verty, 634,  535. 

Mode  of  obtaining  one  in  the 


reign  of  James  I.  of  England,  liv.  508. 

Peers — Friendly  Advice  to,  on  the  Re- 
form Bill,  a  tract,  liii.  478.  wealth 
and  intelligence  of  those  noble  lords 
attached  to  reform,  490.  the  fear  of 
their  body  losing  its  importance  if  the 
bill  passes,  absurd,  492,  493.  con- 
duct of,  regarding  the  emancipation 
act,  493, 494.  probable  result  if  they 
refuse  to  pass  the  Reform  act,  495, 
490.  ministry  their  refusal  would 
place  in  office,  496,  497.  collision 
with  the  House  of  Commons  to  be 
avoided,  499.  popularity  of  the  peer- 
age with  the  nation,  500. 

Question  as  to  the  increase  of, 

at  the  regency  of  George  IV.,  and  be- 
fore the  Reform  bill  passed,  liv.  264. 
Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Welling. 


ton  on  the  propriety  and  legality  of 
creating  them  for  me,  Ix.  24.  See 
Lordh  Houee  of. 
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Peers — review  of  their  eonduct  after 
the  reform  act  was  passed,  in  refusing 
to  concur  in  measures  which  had 
been  carried  in  the  Commons,  hd.  9- 
20.     See  British  Canstitittion, 

— —  Necessity  of  confining  them  to 
their  proper  constHutbnal  ftmctions, 
hci.  69,  70. 

Oreat  respect  paid  to,  during 


the  admini^ration  of  Cromwell  and 
his  son  Richard,  hd.  292.  they  gene- 
rally concurred  with  the  Lower  House 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  the 
reason  for  their  doing  so,  292,  293. 
House  of — ^reform  in,  eenaidered, 


Ixii.  191-203.     See  Lords. 

Their  influence  as  statesmen  be- 


fore the  reign  of  -Queen  Elizabeth, 
1x7.  5,  6. 

(Ajicient)    of   France  —  then- 


powers  and  excesses  <:ontrasted  with 
that  of  the  nobility  of  England,  ^x. 
29. 

Peishwah  -(chief  of  the  Mahratta  state), 
crippled  condition  he  was  kept  in  by 
Tippoo  Saib,  Ixiii.  549.  policy  pur- 
Buea  towards  him  by  the  Marquis  of 
Welledey,  662.     See  Welleslet/. 

Pelagius  (living  6th  century),  his  "Cen- 
tones  Homerici,"  or,  life  of  Christ  in 
verses,  extracted  from  Homer,  noticed, 
nof«,  Ixxvii.  60,  61. 

Pelas^ians — grounds  on  which  they  are 
conjectured  to  be  the  original  popu- 
lation of  Greece,  Ixii.  86-90. 

♦ Their  mJHtjh  out  of  the  East — 

remarks  on,  Ixv.  163, 164. 

Their  remains  in  Greece — ^re- 


marks on,  Ixxv.  498,  499. 

Pelham — a  novel  by  Sir  E.  h.  Bulwer, 
criticised,  Iv.  21 L 

Pelham  (Henry),  character  and  abilities 
of,  Iviii.  256.  attachment  of  the 
Whigs  to,  326.   death  of,  in  1 754, 528. 

Pelhams — opposition  of  the  two  brothers 
to  the  administration  of  Lord  Car- 
teret, Iviii.  254.  characters  of  Henry 
Pelham,  and  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
and  both  contrasted  with  that  of  Wal- 
pole,  266,  257.     See  Neivcastie. 

The  party  and  government  o^ 

on  the  basis  called  **  tne  broad  bot- 
tom," Iviii.  524.  sketch  of  their  ad- 
ministration, 624-528.  state  that 
political  parties  were  left  in  after  the 
death  of  Henry  Pelham,  628.  See 
Newcastle. 

Pellico  (Silvio^,  narrative  of  his  im- 
prisonment, Ivii.  476.  birth-place  of, 
479.      attempted    a    tragedy   when  | 


merely  a  child,  tb.  removes  to  Milan, 
ib.  remains  there  as  a  tutor,  ib. 
writes  the  tragedy  of  "  Francesca  di 
Rimini,''  ib.  '<  Eufemio  di  Messina," 
480.  aids  in  establishing  the  "  Con- 
•ciliater,"  ib.  imprisoned  for  his  po- 
litical opinions,  ib.  sufierings  he  en- 
dured, 480-484.  no  book  more  beau- 
tiful or  more  useful  than  his  Memoirs, 
484,  485.     See  Austria. 

Pelly  (Captain  J.  IL),  on  the  lighting 
of  lighUiouses  by  means  of  revolving 
lenses,  Ixi.  235,  236. 

Pemberton  (Henry,  M.D.,  1694-1771), 
his  superintendence  of  the  third  edi- 
tion of  Newton's  "Principia,"  Ivi.  29. 
his  conception  of  the  high  vdue  of  the 
*^  Novum  (^ganum"  of  Bacon,  36. 

Penal  colonies — Staatenland  and  Tierra 
del  Fuego,  admirably  adapted  for  that 
purpose,  Ixix.  485. 

Colonization — influence  which  it 

may  exercise  on  the  prosperity  of 
emigrants,  Ivii.  33,  34. 

Laws — the  most  accurate  test  of 


the  progress  of  any  country  in  civili- 
zation,  Ixxv.  419.  Juarros's  recapitu- 
lation of  the  principal  laws  of  the 
tribes  in  Central  America,  419,  420. 

*  Pencillings  by  the  Way,"  by  N.  P. 
WiUis,  Ixii.  346.     See  WiUis. 

Pendulum — ^principle  of  the  reciprocity 
of  its  centres  of  suspension  and  oscil- 
lation applied  for  measuring  the  stan- 
dard yard,  Ixxvii.  229,  230. 

Principle  on  which  it  is  used  for 

determining  the  figure  of  the  earth, 
Iviii.  176,  176. 

Peninsular  War — ^history  of  the,  Ixxii. 
271.     See  Napier. 

Penitentiaries — expense  of  maintaining 
eonvicts  at,  contrasted  with  those  con- 
fined in  the  hulks,  Iviii.  360-362. 

Penitentiaries,  Ixiv.  317.     See  Prisons. 

Pennefather  (Mr  Baron),  his  charge  to 
the  Grand  Jury  at  Cork  remarked 
on,  Iviii.  108,  109. 

Penny  Magazine  of  -the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  lOiowledge— cha- 
racterised, and  the  number  oi'  it  sold, 
IviL  239,  240. 

Penny  Postage— advantages  to  -be  de- 
rived from  its  operations,  ixx.  645. 
See  Post-Qfioe. 

Pensionary  (^rand,  of  Hollsmd),  -great 
powers  -and  duties  he  possessed,  Ixxvi. 
444,  445. 

Pentateuch — opinion  of  Biblical  scholars 
as  to  its  fragmentary  character,  Ix. 
223,  and  229. 
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Pentateuch — remarks  on  the,  Ixxii.  140. 

People  and  €h>Ternment — general  alie- 
nation between,  before  the  Reform 
Bill  was  passed,  liii.  235,  236. 

People — ^no  means  exist  of  estimating 
their  condition  in  Great  Britain,  Ixi. 
176-177. 

The  effect  of  their  influence  on 

government,  Ixii.  185*191. 

Ck>ndition  of  the  English,  from 


the  Anglo-Saxon  period  to  tlie  era  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  Ixxiv.  441-473.  See 
England, 

Pepper — ^profits  which  the  Dutch  East 
India  Companj  derived  from  ita  sale, 
li.  43». 

Pepys  (Samuel,  1632-1703),  the  "Life, 
Journal,  and  Correspondence  o^"  &c., 
by  the  Rev.  John  Smith,  Ixxiv.  105. 
beneficial  effeeta  to  be  derired  from  au- 
tobiographies, ib.  characteristics  of, 
105, 106,  and  127.  extracts  from  his 
MS.  first  published  in  the  "Oentleman's 
Magazine,"  107.  richness  and  truth 
of  the  anecdotes,  107-109.  birth  and 
fiunilj  of,  109.  sunKuaryof  the  events 
of  his  life,  110,  111.  publication  has 
been  very  crudely  and  strangely  ma- 
naged, 111.  Pepys  in  the  present  vo- 
Inme  is  altogether  in  his  decline — ap- 
pearance of, pictured,  111,112.  condi- 
tion of  Tangiers  in  the  reign  of  Charies 
II.,  112.  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
missioners to  settle  for  its  abandon- 
ment, 113.  his  intimacy  with  Sir 
William  TrumbuU,  ib.  extract  from 
his  "  Journal,"  to  show  how  business 
was  transact^  in  his  tkne,  113,  114. 
frightful  corruption  in  the  state  of  the 
navy,  1 1 4, 1 1 5.  arrival  at  Tangiers — 
extracts  from  his  *<  Journal"  descriptive 
of  Tangiers,  U5,  116.  brutal  cha- 
racter of  Colonel  Kirke,  the  governor 
of  Tangiers,  116,  117.  anecdotes 
quoted  of  his  tyrannical  conduct  while 
tne  commissioners  were  there,  117- 
119.  Pepys'  life  while  at  Tangiers, 
119, 120.  returns  to  England,  120. 
letter  to  a  Parliamentary  commis- 
sioner on  the  duties  he  performed 
while  at  the  navy  board,  as  secretary 
to  it,  t&.  strange  contents  of  his 
«« Journal,"  120, 1 21 .  letter  from  Mr 
John  Gibbon  to  Pepys,  121,  122. 
letter  from  Mr  David  Skinner,  relat- 
ing to  unpublished  MS.  of  John 
Milton  he  had  in  his  possession,  122, 
128.  letter  from  Pepys  at  Berwick, 
in  1662,  123, 124.  answer  returned 
to  it,  124,  125.    his  anxiety  for  the 


advancement  of  the  naval  and  gram- 
mar schools  of  Christ's  Hospital  125, 
126.  various  letters  quoted,  126» 
127. 
Perception — ^Philosophy  o(  lii.  158. 
Eeid's  views  misconceived  by  BroWn, 
160-162.  Reid's  analysis  of  the  fa- 
culty  of  consciousness  considered,  162- 
164.  definition  of  the  faculties  of 
memcffy  and  perception,  164-166. 
non-distinction  of  repreaentative  from 
intuitive  knowledge,  166-169.  air 
possible  and  actual  systems  of  philoso- 
phy which  result  from  consciousness 
m  perception,  169.  scheme  of  hypo- 
thetical realism,  170.  three  forms 
this  reduced  to,  171.  arguments 
to  prove  that  Reid's  doctrine  ef  in- 
tuitive perception  was  not  understood 
by  Brown,  172-181  r  Brown's  miscon- 
ception of  Reid's  ^>eculation8  on  the 
term  "idea,"  181-183.  theory  of 
Deficartes  examined,  183-186.  doc- 
trine of  Hobbes,  186, 187.  opinions 
of  Amauld  not  properly  understood 
either  by  Reid  or  Brown,  187-189. 
views  of  Locke  considered,  189-191. 
theory  ofLeClerc,  192,193.  extracts 
from  Leibnitz,  and  other  writers,  as  to 
the  doctrine  of  ideas  being  really  dis- 
tinct from  their  perception,  194, 195. 
Hume's  reasoning  against  the  exist- 
ence of  matter,  196.  Reid's  argu- 
ment to  invalidate  this  sceptical  view, 
196-198.  truth  or  falsehood  of  con- 
fldousnesa  in  assuring  us  of  the  reality 
of  a  material  world,  198-200.  argu- 
ment from  common  sense  considered, 

200-207. 

Powers  of  the  faculty  of,  liv. 

153. 

Object  of,  Ixviii.  349. 

Remarks  on  the  erroneous  views 

of  the  philosophy  of,  stated  by  Mr 
Douglas,  Ixx.  367-370.   See  Dougloi. 

Perceval  (Spencer,  bom  1762,  assassi- 
nated 1812),  ability  o^  but  held  nar- 
row, bigoted,  and  mtolerant  views  on 
most  subjects,  Ixvii.  21, 22.  qualities 
which  he  possessed,  strongly  recom- 
mended him  to  the  confidence  of  the 
English  people,  22. 

Perceval  (Spencer,  Jun.),  letter  from,  to 
the  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
relating  to  "  The  Book"  pnnted  in  de- 
fence of  Queen  Caroline — and  remarks 
on  the  letter,  Ixvii.  557-559.. 

Perceval  (Rev,  A.  P.),  on  the  origin  of 
church  rates,  Ixvi.  295.     See  Church, 

Percival — characteristics  of  his  poetry, 
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Ixi.  34.  quotations  from  his  poems  of  ' 
«  The  Deserted  Wife,"  34,  35.  «  The  ; 
Grave  of  the  Indian  Chief,"  35,  36.      ! 

Perga  (in  Pamphylia,  37*  (K  N.,  31'  (T 
E.),  notice  of,  Ixxi.  408. 

♦Pericles  (d.  B.  c.  429),  Bnlwer's  re- 
marks on  the  age  of,  Ixt.  166. 

Periodical  Press — ^at  inconsistency 
and  i^orance  it  displayed  in  r^ard  to 
measures  brought  before  Pariiament 
by  Charies  Earl  Gre^s  administration 
and  the  Reform  nunistry,  Ivii.  239- 
248.     Sec  Pro^ruM  of  the  People. 

. Writings — their  Dad  effects,  box. 

224. 

•Peripatetic  Phflosophy  treated  by  the 
Reformers  with  contempt,  Ixr.  72. 

Perizonius  (James,  1651-1715),  lus  an- 
ticipation of  Niebuhr  as  to  the  early 
history  of  Rome  being  unworthy  of 
credit,  in  his  '^  AnimadTeraones  His- 
toric©," IvL  281. 

Penury — the  blackest  of  crimes  among 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  Ixriii.  331. 

Pcrricr  (Cassimir),  the  foreign  policy  of 
his  administration  in  regard  to  the 
Poles  and  Italians  in  1830-1,  disgrace- 
ful to  France,  Ivi.  488. 

Perrier  (Mademoiselle — niece  of  Blaise 
Pascal ),  cured  of"  fistula  lacrymalis"  by 
the  miracle  of  the  Holy  Thorn,  Ixxiii. 
338,  339.  observations  on  the  sup- 
posed miracle,  339-341. 

Perronet  (Jean  Rodolphe),  construction 
of  the  bridge  over  the  river  Seine  at 
Neuilly,  bmlt  by,  Ixx.  41,  42.  and 
that  over  the  river  Oise  at  St  Max- 
ence,  42-44. 

Persecution  has  been  of  no  avail  in  root- 
ing out  religions  or  political  opinions, 
Ixiii.  72. 

■  Spirit  of— its  survival  long  after 

toleration  was  the  law  of  the  land, 
Ixxvi.  395. 

Persepolis  (Chehl-Menar,  30*  0'  N., 
53*  0'  E.),  description  of  the  ruins 
and  site  of,  lix.  99-101. 

Appearance  of,  in  1821,  describ- 
ed by  Claudius  James  Rich,  Ixiv. 
66,  57. 

Persia  (33*  O'  N.,  53*  O'  E.),  considered 
as  a  route  by  which  British  India 
could  be  invaded  by  Russia,  Ivii.  324, 
325. 

Disorganization  into  which  it 

has  fallen,  Ix.  64.  folly  of  the  British 
in  negotiating  with  the  Court  of 
Tehran,  65,  66. 

(Court  of).  Royal  astrologer  at 


♦he,  an  important  officer,  Ixxx.  209. 


Persan  Empire,  as  described  by  Heeren* 
lix.  97.  anthorities  on  which  the 
ancioit  history  of,  rests,  tb.  origin 
of,  and  dirision  into  provinces,  96. 
description  and  site  of  the  ruins  of 
Peraepohs,  99.  sepulchres  of  the 
Persian  kings,  100.  remains  of  Pas- 
argada,  the  capital  of  the  genuine 
Persians,  100,  101.  those  of  Snsa 
and  Ecbatana,  101.  Persian  India, 
as  noticed  by  Herodotus,  ib,  infor- 
mation Lieutoiant  (Sir  Alexander) 
Bumes  has  furnished  as  to  the  north- 
eastern coast  of,  102.  annual  tribute 
by  the  Indian  prorinces,  t&.  division 
of,  into  tribes,  and  distinction  of 
lineage  among,  102,  103.  opinions 
of  oriental  scholars  regarding  the 
authenticity  of  the  ^  Zendavesta," 
103-106.     constitution  of,  106. 

— -^ —  Gulf  (27*  O'  N.,  52*  (T  E.),  con- 
sidered as  a  means  by  which  a  rc^gular 
transit  of  steam  vessels  could  be  used 
for  the  shortest  route  to  India,  Ix. 
457. 

Is  not  affected  by  monsoons,  and 


therefore  considered  as  one  of  the 
best  lines  for  communication  between 
Europe  and  India,  Ix.  467,  468. 

Personal  and  Moveable  Property — gene- 
ral laws  relating  to,  li.  162.  stolen 
goods  restorable  to  the  origihal  pos- 
sessor, 1 64.  unless  purchased  in  open 
market,  i&. 

Personality  of  Nations,  Ixix.  240.  See 
Gladstone. 

Persuasion  and  Conviction — defined  and 
distinguished,  Ixviii.  308. 

Perth  (56*  24'  N.,  3'  26'  W.^,  address 
of  the  Congregational  Churcn,in  1836, 
assembled  at,  on  American  slavery, 
Ixiii.  135.  value  of  the  statements 
the  address  contains,  135,  136.  See 
America. 

Perturbation  of  Planets — ^M.  Planas' 
investigations  of  Laplace's  methods 
of  analvsis  for  the  computation  of,  U. 
106-109. 

Laws  by  which  they  are  regu- 
lated, considered,  Iv.  11-19.  See 
Somerville. 

of  the  Lunar  and  Planetary — 


analysis  of,  to  be  ranked  as  the  noblest 
of  scientific  triumphs,  Iviii.  187-193. 
See  Astronomy. 
Peru  (10"  0'  S.,  72"  0'  W.),  architecture 
of  the  ancient  Peruvians,  Ixiii.  398, 
399.  account  of  its  mines — the 
mineral  district  of  Cerro  de  Pasco, 
399.    region  of  tropical  fruits,  401. 
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Pestilence  of  1347 — ravages  it  commit- 
ted throughout  Asia  a^  Europe,  Ivi. 
229,  230. 

Pestre  (Madam  de),  law  of  marriage  in 
France — and  of  the  morals  of  the  old 
regime  instanced  in  her  case,  Ixxri. 
127,  128. 

Peter  III.  (of  Russia,  1728-1762),  steps 
taken  bj  Catherine  the  Great  and 
the  Orloffis  before  he  was  murdered, 
Ir.  235,  236. 

■'  Condudee  peace  with  Prussia — 

was  a  devoted  admirer  of  Frederick  the 
Great — and  assistance  he  yielded  him, 
Ixxr.  279. 

Peterborough  and  Monmouth  (Charles 
Mordaunt,  Earl  of,  1658-1736),  ex- 
traordinary character  of,  Ivi.  521-523. 
appointed  to  command  the  expedition 
in  Spain  during  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
Succession,  623.  reception  at  Altea, 
ib.  his  view  of  attacking  Madrid 
overruled,  ib.  attack  on  Barcelona 
— strong  fortifications  of,  524.  con- 
dition he  was  placed  in  by  the  other 
leaders,  ib.  reduction  of  Monjuich, 
624, 525.  Barcelona  taken,  525, 526. 
successes  which  attended  his  bnUiant 
exploits,  526.  attack  on  Barcelona 
by  the  French,  and  relief  of^  by  the 
Earl,  526,  527.     his  life  at  Barcelona, 

629,  530.  proceeds  to  Italy,  530. 
originality  and  boldness  of  his  charac- 
ter not  understood  by  his  government, 

630,  631. 

Petersburg  (St ,  59'  58'  N.,  30*  20^  E.), 
appearance  of^  in  moonlight,  Ixxviii. 
62-64. 

Potion — ^his  death  and  virtues,  Ixxix. 
309. 

Petition  of  Right — ^powers  granted  in 
this  second  ^reat  charter  of  the  liber- 
ties of  Britam,  liv.  516. 

— —  Evasive  conduct  of  Charles  I. 
in  regard  to,  Iviii.  421,  422. 

Petrardi  (Francis,  1304-1374),  hijh 
estimation  in  which  he  held  the  writ- 
ings of  Dante,  Ivii.  414. 

..  Selections  firom,  translated  by 

Lady  Dacre,  Rev.  Dr  Morehead,  and 
Mr  Qlassford,  Ix.  357,  358. 

Petre  (Father  Edward),  his  character  of 
Bishop  Samuel  Parker,  note,  Ixxix. 
82. 

Petty  (Sir  William,  1623-1687),  his 
estimate  of  the  tonnage  of  the  ship- 
ping of  Europe  in  1690,  IL  428. 

Peuchet  (M.),  on  the  improvement  in 
oonnfort  of  the  French  people,  Ivi.  62. 

Pfefferkom  (John,  living  16th  century), 


his  endeavours  to  represent  Jewish 
literature  in  an  odious  light,  liii.  190. 

Pfeffers  (46*  69'  N.,  9*  27'  E.),  warm 
baths  of — their  situation,  and  appear- 
ance of  the  coimtry  around  tnem, 
Ixxv.  454  455. 

Phalaris  (Epistl^  of).  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple's essay  affirmative  of  their  orim- 
nality,  li.  329.  edition  of^  under  tne 
superintendence  of  the  Hon.  Charles 
Boyle,  329.  spuriousness  of,  estab- 
lished by  Dr  Bentley  in  his  "  Disser- 
tation," 330.  controversy  beta^een 
Boyle  and  his  friends  and  Bentley, 
331-336. 

Published  by  Bovle,  and  shown 

to  be  spurious  by  Bentley,  Ixviii  183. 

Phantasmagoria,  or  delusions,  IxviiL 
285,286. 

Phenomena  and  Cause — ^remarks  on  the 
views  of  M.  Compte  and  Professor 
Whewell  as  to  the  laws  of,  Ixxiv.  297. 

^Philip  Van  Artevelde'' — a  dramatic 
romance,  by  Henry  Taylor,  Ix.  1. 
displays  great  talent,  ib.  just  remarks 
on  those  writers  of  poetry,  in  whom 
feeling  predominates  over  thought, 
3.  (See  Poetry),  the  form  o^  as 
a  dramatic  poem,  rather  agiunst 
its  success,  7.  his  subject  ill-chosen, 
8,  9.  is  of  that  class  of  poetrjr  ad- 
dressed  to  the  percipient  properties  of 
the  mind,  and  full  of  reflections,  9. 
detached  passages  to  justify  this  com* 
mendation,  9-1 1.  is  full  of  descriptive 
poetical  beauties — extracts,  12.  and 
reflective  passages — ^  Artevelde's  de- 
scription of  his  departed  wife,"  12. 
of  a  ^  fiimishing  family  in  a  b^ieged 
dtv,"  13.  dialogues  are  terse  and 
pomted — quotations,  14-18.  style  of 
the  work  bears  abundant  evidence  of 
judicious  care,  18.  frequent  coarse 
expressions  and  disagreeable  images 
admitted,  t&.  passage  qviotdd  on  his 
deceased  wife  Adriana,  and  contrast 
of  her  appearance  and  that  of  Elena, 
his  mistress,  19,  20.  extracts  from 
«  The  liav  of  Elena,"  20-24. 

Philip  of  Orleans — his  regency  of  France, 
lv.669.  contrasted  with  that  of  Charles 
IL  oi  Britain,  569,  570.  his  personal 
bravery,  and  pernicious  administra- 
tion, 570. 
Philip  (Landgrave  of  Hesse),  his  dispen- 
sation for  a  double  marriage  by  Luther 
and  others  of  the  reformers,  Ix.  226. 
date  of  the  private  marriage  of^  note, 
226*  227. 
Philip  (Robert),  hb  «  Life  and  Times  of 
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the  Eev.  George  Whitfield,"  bnoi. 
500-521.     See  Whitfield, 

Philip  IL  of  Spain  (1527-1598),  empires 
over  which  he  ruled — extent  of  hb 
armj  and  navj,  and  power  with  which 
he  xiUed  over  Europe,  Ivi.  500-502. 

■  View  of  his  character,  and  of 

his  actions  in  the  retrograding  im- 
pulse he  ^ve  his  kingdom,  Ixiii.  6-8. 
His    higotry    and    insatiable 


thirst  of  power,  Ixxvi.  456.  his  re- 
ligious persecutions  in  the  Netherlands, 
456,  457. 

Policy  of,  during  the  first  twenty. 


perfectly  dissimilar  from  that  of  the 
last  twenty,  years  of  his  leign,  Ixxx. 
116, 117. 

Philip  V.  of  Spain  (1683-1746),  when 
Duke  of  Anjou  succeeds  to  the  Spanish 
throne,  Ivi.  514.  character  ot^  t6.  war 
of  the  succession,  519.     See  Spain. 

Phillipps  (Ambrose,  1671-1749),  a  fa- 
vourite companion  of  Addison — sketch 
of,  Ixxviii.  225. 

Phillips  (Prolessor  John),  his  treatise 
on  Geology,  in  the  "  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica/ '  Ixix.  428. 

Phillips  ( WiUiam)  and  W.D.  Conybeare, 
their  outlines  of  the  geology  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  (1822)  essentially  ad- 
vanced the  study  of  geology  in  Eng- 
land, Ixxiii.  7. 

Phillips  (Thomas,  R.  A.),  his  remarks,  in 
1825,  on  the  picture  of  the  **Last  Sup- 
per/' by  Leonardi  da  Vinci,  Ixxv.  460. 

Philippine  Isles  (12*  0'  N,,  123*  0'  E.), 
extensive  commerce  to  be  derived  fix>m 
them,  lii.  313. 

Philanthropy  of  the  English  public  for 
the  remedy  of  social  evils,  Ixxix.  130. 

Philosophers — divided  into  two  great 
classes,  li.  360. 

Philosophic  Positive  (Cours  de),  par 
M.  Comte,  Ixvii.  271.     See  Comte, 

Philosophy  —  Rev.  Arthur  Johnson's 
translation  of  Tennemann's  history  of, 
Ivi.  160.     See  Tmnemann, 

■  (Critical),  comprehensive  and 

liberal  doctrines  of,  Ivi.  160.  diffi- 
culty in  expressing  the  thoughts  of, 
from  the  German  language  in  a  tran- 
slation  into  English,  161. 

History  of — ^Tennemann's  views 


of,  Ivi.  165-170.     See  Tewiemann. 
History  of  mental,  by  M.  M. 


Victor  Cousin,  Ux.  359.     See  Cousin. 
of  perception,  lii.   158.      See 


Perception, 

of  manufactures,  Ixi,  453.    See 


Manufactures, 


Philosophy — ^the  cultivation  of  mathe- 
matics considered  in  relation  to  that 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  bdii. 
409-454.     See  Mathematics, 

■'  That  oi  the  18th  century  under- 
rated the  benefits  which  the  Catholic 
Church  conferred  on  the  world,  bdii. 
4,5^ 

Contrast  between  that  which 


is  useful  to  the  human  race,  as  taught 
by  Posidonius,  and  that  of  Seneca 
and  his  school,  who  objected  to  being 
lowered  with  such  earthy  matters,  Ixv. 
65,  66.  comparison  between  the 
general  object  of  that  of  the  ancients 
and  of  that  of  the  Baconian,  67.  See 
Bacon, 

Positive  and  Natural,  distin- 


guished, Ixvii.  279. 

in  the  middle  ages,  in  the  ser- 


vice of  the  church,  **  ancillans  Theo- 
logice,"  Ixviii.  349. 

of  the  mind,  by  James  Douglas, 


Ixx.  362.     See  Douglas, 

PhUoponus — ^his  remarks  on  the  culti- 
vation of  geometry,  bdi.  425. 

Phoenicians — their  mstory  derived  prin- 
cipally firom  the  Scriptures,  lix.  106. 
the  constitution  o(  and  territory  they 
occupied,  106.  were  a  branch  of 
the  gireat  Semitic  or  Aramean  race, 
106,  107.  supremacy  of  Tyre  among 
the  cities  of  the,  107.  fleets  of,  consti- 
tuted the  main  strength  of  the  Persian 
navies,  107.  their  maritime  commerce 
—colonies  planted  by  them — and  ex- 
tent of  their  voyages,  108-1 12.  manu- 
factures of,  1 12.  routes  taken  by  them 
in  their  extensive  land  trade,  112, 113. 

Phonetic  alphabet — capabilities  of,  for 
interpreting  Egyptian  hieroglyphics, 
Ivii.  461.  number  of  letters  origi- 
nally discovered  by  Dr  Thomas 
Young,  462, 463.  Zoegas'  coi\jecture 
as  to  their  being  "signs  of  soimd," 
463.  number  of  characters  in  the 
alphabet,  475.  See  ChampoUion^ 
and  HiSroglt/phics, 

Photogenic  drawing — early  discoveries 
of  Mr  Wedgewoodin,  Ixxvi.  313-815. 
M.  Daguerre's  discoveries,  316-318. 
those  of  M.  Becquerel,  318,  319. 
of  M.  Claudet,  319.  of  Mr  Tal- 
bot, 323-326.  advantages  which 
the  science  has  conferred  upon  so- 
ciety, 328-333.  comparison  between 
Daguerreotype  and  Calotype  —  re- 
searches of  »Sir  John  Herschel,  334- 
336.  Mr  Talbot  on  the  white  spots 
which  appear  on  the  paper,  336,  337. 
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Sir  John  HersclieVs  method  of  preyent- 
ing  their  occurrence,  337.  Sur  David 
Brewster's  method,  ib.  Sir  John 
HerscheFs  discoveries  in,  338,  339. 
interesting  facts  and  views  of  Profes- 
sor Draper  on  the  art,  339-341.  ex- 
traordinary discoveries  of  Professor 
Moser  on  the  agency  of  light,  341-343. 

Photogenic  drawing — note  on,  regard- 
ing Mr  Henry  Collen,  Ixxvii.  663. 

Phr^ological  Ethics — "  Moral  Pliiloso- 
phy ;  or  the  Duties  of  Man,  considered 
in  nis  Individual,  Social,  and  Domes- 
tic Capacities,"  hy  Qeorge  Comhe, 
Ixxiv.  376.  character  of  Mr 
Combe,  ib,  truth  of  phrenology 
not  entered  upon,  377.  high  claim 
fet  forth  by  Mr  Combe,  377,  678. 
want  of  definite  meaning  in  the  pro- 
positions laid  down,  378,  379.  what 
constitutes  virtue?  380,  381.  main 
ground  on  which  Mr  Combe  rests  the 
necessity  and  advantage  of  the  science, 
381.  can  phrenology  be  made  sub- 
servient to  the  purposes  of  ethical 
science?  382.  influenee  of  benevo- 
lence, veneration,  and  conscientious- 
ness, as  an  internal  guide  to  virtue, 
384-392.  the  external  sanctions  which 
have  been  provided  for  the  enoourage- 
ment  of  virtue  and  repression  of  vice, 
392-396.  confounds  the  consequences 
of  the  agent's  virtuous  conduct  to 
himself,  with  the  effect  it  has  on  the 
community,  396,  396.  divine  govern- 
ment of  the  world — the  physical  and 
oi^^nic  laws,  396-400.  practical 
utility  of  some'of  his  views,  400.  claims 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  natural 
laws  as  having  been  brought  into  their 
legitimate  action  by  this  science,  400- 
402.  what  is  meant  by  the  supremacy 
of  the  moral  faculties,  402-404.  the 
natural  laws  have  no  dependence  on 
this  science,  more  than  on  any  other 
system  of  ethics,  406, 407.  Mr  Combe 
sets  down  that  all  well-known  truths 
have  derived  their  strength,  wholly 
and  exclusively,  from  phrenology,  407- 
411.  lights  which  it  sheds  on  the 
theory  of  government,  poor-laws, 
and  criminal  jurisprudence,  411-413. 
phrenology  is  powerless  either  for 
good  or  for  evil,  413,  414. 

Phrissemius  on  the  distinction  between 
the  enthjmeme  and  the  pure  syllo- 
gism, Ivii.  222. 

Phrygia  (38*  63'  N.,  31*  O'  E.),  phyii- 
cal  aspect  of  the  province  of,  in  Asia- 
Minor,  Ixxi.  406-406. 


Physical  inquiry — Dr  John  Young  on 
the  question,  if  it  furnishes  any  posi- 
tive addition  to  man's  previous  know- 
ledge,  Ixi.  63. 
Physical  science — history  of,  Ixvi.  110. 
See  Leslie,  Playfair,  SommervilU, 
and  WhetwU. 

—  Advances  in,  Ixxviii.  408-436. 

viewed  in  relation  to  higher  objects, 
436, 437. 
Physical  sciences — Mrs  Sommerville  on 
the  connection  of  the,  Hx.  164.  See 
Sommerville, 
Physical  and  moral  condition  of  yornig 
persons  employed  in  mines  and  manu- 
factures^ Ixxix.  130.  principally 
owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the  orders 
given  by  the  higher  classes,  146,  146. 
protracted  hours  to  which  they  are 
subjected,  146,  147.  general  treat- 
ment and  condition  of  those  employed, 
147, 148.     See  Workinsr  Claa$e$y  &c. 

and  Organic  Laws — ^remarks  on 

the  doctrines  laid  down  by  Mr  Oeorge 
Combe  in  his  Phrenological  worlo, 
Ixxiv.  396,  400. 
Physician— difficulty  of  first  commenc- 
ing and  afterwards  gaining  a  practice 
asa,lv.  116,*117. 
^— —  Life  of  a  TravelUDg-»— (Sir  George 
Lefevre,  M  .D  )— character  of  the  work, 
Ixxviii.  47,48.  his  early  practice, 48,49. 
portrait  of  E*rince  — — ,  with  whom 
he  resided  as  fiEtmily  physician,  49.  of 
his  thievish  cook,  60, 61 .  of  his  French 
and  Russian  valets,  61,  62.  sketch  of 
Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  62-64.  of 
the  nobility  of  Poland  —  anecdotes 
displaying  their  fear  of  death,  64-66. 
indifference  with  which  the  sufiferings 
of  the  peasants  are  regarded  in  Poland 
and  South  Russia,  67,  68.  condition 
of  the  southern  provinces  of  Russia 
contrasted  with  the  United  States,  68, 
69.  interview  with  the  far-famed 
Countess  Branitzka  at  St  Petersburg, 
60,  61 .  settles  in  ihe  Russian  metro- 
polis, 61.  leaves  it,  Hke  all  strangers 
or  natives,  without  regret,  62.  ap- 
pearance of,  in  moonlight,  62-64.  in- 
terference of  the  pohce,  and  literal 
obedience  which  they  exact  to  their 
orders — anecdotes  of,  64-67. 
"  Physical  Theory  of  Another  Life,"  by 
the  author  (Isaac  Taylor)  of"  Natural 
History  of  Enthusiasm  (1839),"  Ixxi. 
220.  theory  of  the  reviewer  to  bring 
to  the  test  of  experiment  the  au- 
thor's speculations  as  to  the  condition 
of  mankind  in    a  future  state,  ib. 
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picture  of  the  auihor-*of  his  abode — 
his  books^-and  his  devotion,  220, 221. 
change  from  his  non-conforming  polity 
to  the  Episcopal  church,  222,  223. 
his  techmcal  acquaintance  with  the 
.  language  of  the  bar,  223, 224.     books 
which  a  man  collects  and  arranges 
for  his  own  delight,  gives  the  best  test 
of  his  character,  224,  225.  considera- 
tions on  the  advantages  arising  from 
meditating  in  the  open  air,  226,  226. 
visionary  speculations  of  the  author, 
227-229.      his    "  Home  Education" 
characterised,  229-231.     his   chosen 
task  to  "  exhibit  at  one  view  the  seve- 
ral principal  forms  of  spurious  or  cor- 
rupted religion" — works  on,  231.   his 
"  Religious  Despotism,"  232.  what  are 
the  legitimate  foundations,  and  what 
the  proper  limits,  of  sacerdotal  au- 
thority ?  232-235.      his  <<  Spiritual 
Despotism,"  the  most  original,  com- 
prehennve,  and  profound  contribution 
to  the  science  of  ecclesiastical  polity 
written  by  any  late  Britbh  writer, 
235-237.  abridgement  of  his  views,  en- 
titled "*  The  Stote  of  Seclusion,"  237- 
240.     his  speculative  treatise  on,  **  A 
Physical  Theorjr  of  a  Future  Life,"  is 
a  narrative  of  his  existence  beyond  the 
confines  of  earth,  240.    sacred  writers 
and  the  fathers — classical  poets — and 
theological  philosophers,  of  his  own 
and  other  countries,  he  has  consulted, 
240-243.     fragment  of  his  supposed 

Eosthumous  autobiography,  in  which 
e  reveals  the  incidents  of  his  im- 
mortal existence  to  the  associates  of 
his  mortal  being,  243-254.  style, 
manner,  and  tendei^cy  of  Mr  Taylor's 
works,  254-263. 

Physiognomical  characteristics  of  the 
Nubians  and  the  people  of  Senn^,lx. 
310,  311. 

Physiology,  Ix.  142.     See  Roget, 

Piasts — sketch  of  the  reign  of  that 
family  in  Poland,  Iv.  220-224. 

Picardy  (49'  50'  N.,  T  50;  E.),  charac- 
ter of  its  inhabitants,  Ixix.  69. 

Pichler  (Caroline  Zeitbilder),  **  Wein  in 
der  Letzten  Halfte  des  Achtzehuten 
Jahrhunderts"  ^Sketch  of  Bygone 
Times — Vienna  m  the  latter  half  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century),  by,  Ixxvii. 
138.  remarks  on,  139.  See  Scho- 
penhauer, 

Pickpockets,  or  Prigs,  described  as  a 
class,  Ixxv.  485.     See  MencUcUi/, 

Pickwick  and  his  .friends,  Ixviii.  85. 
*^  Dickens, 


Pictet  (Professor),  his  description  of  the 
inundation  of  the  Val  de  Bagnes,  Ixxx. 
160-162. 
Picts — origin  of,  and  who  their  descend- 
ants are,  Ixvi.  420-422.  quertion  of 
Northern  and  Southern  Picts  consi- 
dered, 428-438.     See  Skene, 

Cruithne,  father  of  the,  and  his 

seven  sons— theory  of  the  "  Seven 
Earls  of  Scotland,"  as  a  constitutional 
body,  attempted  to  be  bolstered  up  b^ 
the  help  of  this  piece  of  history,  bcvi. 
50,  51. 
Pictorial  History  of  England,  Ixxiv.  490. 
See  England, 

Quoted  as  to  the  progress  of  the 

drama,  Ixxviii.  388-389. 
Pictures— discrimination  and  knowledge 
required  for  their  proper  appreciatkHi, 
li.  198-199. 

Remarks  on  the  difficulty  whidi 

even  the  ablest  critics  have  in  discern- 
ing the  genmneness  o^  Ixvii.  884, 
385. 
Pietists  (Sect  of),  reb'gious  principles 
they  endeavoured  to  inculcate^  liv. 
243*  244. 
«  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  with  a  *«  Life  of 
John  Bunyan,"  by  Robert  Southey, 
liv.  450.  illustrations  to— those  of 
Martin's  not  adapted  to  the  subject, 

450.  451.     excellency  of  its  allegory, 

451.  delight  with  which  it  is  read, 

452.  abstract  of,  452-455.  com- 
pared with  his  "  Grace  Abounding," 
455,  456.  characters  and  scenes  in, 
illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  times 
in  which  he  lived — as  the  character  of 
Mr  Greatheart,  459.  and  that  of  By- 
ends,  t6.  the  proceedings  against 
Faithfrd  are  illustrative  of  the  state 
trials  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  460. 
style  of,  one  of  the  purest  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  461. 

Pillans  (Professor  James,  of  Edinburgh), 
erratum  in  the  quotation  from  his 
work  on  Teaching,  in  note,  vol.  Lvn. 
page  525,  corrected,  Iviii.  259. 

Three  lectures  on  Classical  Edu- 
cation, by,  Ixiv.  106.  form  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  philosophy  of  edu- 
cation, ib.  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance for  the  proper  development  of 
the  human  faculties,  106, 107.  prin- 
cipal conditions  for  the  prospmty  of 
classical  studies  in  a  country,  107f 
108.  influence  of,  on  professions — 
that  of  law,  both  in  Britain  and  on 
the  continent,  1 08-1 1 0.  on  medicine, 
110.     on  theok)gy,  110-115.     (See 
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Theoloff}/.)  contrast  of  the  state  of 
theolo^du  learning  in  Scotland,  Eng- 
land, and  Qermany,  arising  from  the 
condition  of  their  clergy,  and  ih>m  the 
opinions  allowed  to  he  expressed,  112- 
116.  system  of  schools  and  uniTcr- 
sities  in  Scotland  the  worst  calculated 
for  the  promotion  of  ancient  learning, 
116-118.  obserrations  in  the  Profes- 
sor's first  lecture  on  the  education  of  the 
lower  and  higher  classes  of  society,  1 19. 
greater  amount  of  thought  required 
than  the  mere  possession  of  facts,  119, 
120.  on  the  bad  organization  of  the 
Edinburgh  classical  schools,  120, 121. 
on  the  Tmdication  of  classical  studies 
from  the  charge  of  inutihty,  121-123. 
fault  in  teaching  the  classics  too  exten- 
sively, and  not  intensively  enough,  123, 
124. 

I^nitz  (Country  Seat  of  the  Kings  of 
Saxony),  convention  of,  in  1791,  bacvii. 
848. 

Pilpay — fable  of,  illustrating  the  practice 
of  puffers,  li.  194. 

Pindar  (b.  o.  518-489),  Poetical  tran- 
slation of,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Francis 
Gary  (1833),  lix.  124.  Pindar's  odes 
compared  with  those  of  Horace,  125. 
comparison  of  Gary's  translation  with 
that  of  Cowley,  125,  126.  of  Gray, 
126.  of  West,  126, 127.  of  Wheel- 
wright, 127.  remarks  on  lyrical  and 
epic  poetry,  127-130.  extracts,  "  The 
Story  of  Pelops,"  in  the  first  Olympic 
ode,  130,  131.  "The  Picture  of 
Bellerophon,"  from  the  thirteenth 
ode,  131, 132.  «  The  Sailing  of  Argo," 

132.  circumstances  of  Pindar's  life 
qualified  him  for  writing  poetry,  132, 

133.  Mr  Gary  peculiariy  fitted  to  be 
the  echo  of,  133,  134.  translation  of 
Olympic  XIV. — the  harmony  and 
metres  of  which  are  Lydian,  on  the 
Mo^e  model,  134-136.  Dorian  har- 
mony of  the  first  Pythian  translations, 
186-141.  errors  Mr  Gary  has  fallen 
into  in  passages  of  the  translation 
— these  given,  141, 142. 

■  ■  chmcter  of  his  writings,  Ixiii. 

318.  his  style  and  thoughts  copied 
by  Theocritus,  319.  See  Greek  Id^U. 

Pinkerton  (John,  1758-1826),  his  "  In- 
quiries into  the  History  of  Scotland," 
quoted,  Ixvi.  424-429,  and  437,  438. 
character  of,  as  a  critical  writer,  439. 
See  Skene. 

Pious  Fraud*— doctrines  of  the  Puseyite 
school  of  dirinity  have  a  tendency  to 
lead  to  those  practices,  Ixxvii.  558-561 . 


Pirates — ^reasons  for  consid^ing  them  as 
enemies  of  the  human  race,  Ixxii. 
187   188. 

Pisa  (43*  45'  N.,  10*  26'  E.),  educational 
system  pursued  in  the  university  of^ 
lix.  205,  206. 

Pisistratus  (d.  b.  o.  527),  his  exertions 
in  fixing  the  text  of  Homer,  Ixivii. 
44.     See  Homertu. 

Piston  of  a  steam  mgine— movements 
of,  and  how  acted  on,  Iri.  117. 

Average  number  of  strokes  it 

makes,  Ix.  472,  473. 

Pitcaim's  Isle  (Society  Islands  in  the  Pa- 
cific, 25*  8'  S.,  180*  8'  W.),  account 
of  Adanos,  who  settled  there  with  seme 
of  the  mutineers  of  the  "  Bounty"  in 
1790,  liu.  214. 

Innocence  and  monJity  of  the 

inhabitants  of,  Ixxix.  66,  67. 

Pitman  (Rev.  Thomas,  of  Eastboome), 
his  evidence  as  to  the  decided  improve- 
ment in  morals  and  manners  m  the 
agricultural  labouring  classes  since  the 
new  poor-law  act  came  into  operation, 
Ixiii.  516. 

Pitt  (William,  Eari  of  Chatham,  1708 
1778),  his  accession   to  office,  and 
made  premier,  Iviii.  326.  unpopularity 
of  his  second  administration,  834-386. 
See  Chatham, 

Correspondence  of  the  Earl  of 

Chatham,  Ixrii.  436.  importance 
of  the  work,  in  throwing  new  light 
on  his  character,  462)  458.  See 
Chatham, 

Correspondence  of,  edited  by  the 


Executors  of  his  son,  bad.  179-219. 
See  Chatham. 

Gorrespondttice  of>  Ixxx.  526. 


See  Chatham, 

Pitt  (Right  Honoumble  William,  1759- 
1806),  his  desire  to  replace  the  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
colonies  on  the*same  footing  as  before 
the  war,  liv.  336,  337. 

Causes  which  operated  in  chang- 
ing his  political  opinions,  Iv.  557. 

Intimate  friendship  which  existed 


between  him  and  Wilberforce,  Ixrii. 
174.  letter  to  Wilberforce  after  his 
duel  with  Mr  Tiemey,  175.  sketch 
of  his  character,  175, 176. 

Advantages  he  possessed  when 

entering  into  public  life,  Ixviii.  220. 
considered  as  a  statesman,  220-224. 
as  an  orator,  224-226.  his  greatest 
speeches,  226.  as  a  debater,  226, 
227 .  his  private  character  examined, 
227,  228. 
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Pitt  (Right  Hon.  William),  Wilberforce's 
accoiuit  of  the  death  of,  Ixxii.  58. 

. His  expediency  of  establishing 

the  sinking  fund,  Ixxvi.  35,  36. 

Particulars  connected  with  the 


order  in  Council  suspending  cash  pay- 
ments, Ixxviti.  272,  273.  condition 
in  which  bis  body  was  left  after  death, 
289. 

His  resolution,  in  1788,  for  the 


confflderation  of  the  Slave  trade,  Ixxix. 

401. 

Wilberforce's  remarks  on  the 


perfect  wit  of,  Ixxx.  17. 

•^^Oral  saloon  he  planned  at  his 


residence  en  Clapham  Common,  bcxx. 
252. 

Motives  attributed  to,  by  which 


he  was  influenced  in  voting  for  the 
impeachment    of  Warren    Hastings, 
Ixxiv.  238,  230^ 
Influence  which*  his  retirement 


from  office  had  on  the  politics  of 
Europe,  kxv.  278,  279. 

Plagiarisms  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  from 
SchiUer  and  Southey,  Ixviii.  362,  363. 

Plague  in  London  in  1665 — Dr  Lin- 
gard's  account  of  the,  liii.  34-37. 

Plain  Statement  of  the  power  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  the  use  it  has 
made  of  it,  with  a  reply  to  the  **  His- 
torical Sketch  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land," IvL  376.  See  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. 

Plainness  and  Simplicity  not  inconsist- 
ent with  force,  Ixix.  224. 

Plana  (M.),  his  ^Memoirs  on  the  Me- 
thods of  Analysis'*  developed  by  La- 
place for  the  computation  of  the 
planetary  perturbations,  li.  106-109. 

Planets — perturbations  of,  investigated 
by  Laplace  luid  M.  Plana,  li.  106- 
109. 

Mutual  actions  of,  on  each  other, 

Hi.  43. 


Laws  bjr  which  they  are  retained 

in  their  orbits,  Ixi.  84-86.     See  Co- 
mets. 

Development  of  the  eff*ects  of 


universal  gravitation  on  the  motions 
and  orbits  of  the  primary,  Iv.  9-19. 
See  Somerville. 

and  Satellites — physical  peculi- 


arities of  the,  Iviii.  183-185.  sup- 
posed influence  of  a  resisting  medium 
on  the  annihilation  of  all  motion  in 
the  system  of  the,  considered,  186, 187. 
Planetary  Orbits— -true  nature  of,  dis- 
covered by  Kepler  from  the  observa- 
tions of  Tycho  Brahe,  Ixxx.  184. 


Plank  (Walking  the),  mode  in  which 
this  system  of  murdering  at  sea  is  con- 
ducted.. Iv.  414. 

Plantagenets — ^condition  of  the  people 
of  England  under  the  swaj  of  the, 
Ixxiv.  451-454.  great  distinction  of 
ranks,  but  little  of  classes  or  interests, 
465,  466.     See  England. 

Planters — their  treatment  of  their  slaves, 
Iv.  144.  internal  management  of 
their  estates,  169-171.     See  Slawry. 

Plants — terrestrial  adaptations  in  which 
their  structure  is  adjusted  to  the  length 
of  the  year,  Iviii.  430-432,  length  of 
the  day  adapted  to  the  structure  of, 
432,r  483. 

Philosophy  of  the  general  func- 
tions of,  Ix.  167. 

Plas.sey  (23*  45'  N.,  88*  19'  E.),  battle 
of,  which  established  British  authority 
in  India — incidents  before  and  after  it, 
Ixx.  327,  328. 

— —  State  of  Indian  afiairs  before  the 
battle  of,  Ixxiv.  164-166. 

Plastic  Power,  or  Construction — ^remarks 
on  the  opinions  stated  by  Mr  Douglas 
of  Cavers,  in  his  "  Philosophy  of  the 
Mind,"  on  the  mental  fi^culty  which  he 
thus  designates,  Ixx.  889,  390. 

Plateau  (M.),  his  researches  regarding 
accidental  colours,  lix.  160.  erroneous 
propositions  he  has  laid  down,^16I-l  63. 

Plato  (living  about  the  close  of  the  fifth 
century,  b.  c.^,  his  inimitable  irony 
of  the  pretensions  of  the  Rhapsodists 
in  his  "Ion,"  liv.  45,  46.  style  of, 
and  richness  of  his  expression,  47. 
established  on  a  philosophical  basis 
the  elements  of  criticism,  48.  agree- 
ment  between  his  critical  doctrines 
on  taste  with  those  of  Aristotle,  48-50. 
do  not  agree  when  their  philosophy 
of  taste  touches  upon  the  philosophy 
of  morals,  50,  61.  influence  Plato's 
writings  had  on  the  intellect  of  Aris- 
totle, 61-53. 

His    Symposium  —  supper    of 

Agathon  to  meet  Socrates,  Ivi.  859- 
362.     Sec  Oreek  Ban^ueti. 

His  philosophy  is  almost  a  sys- 


tem of  pure  spirituaiisni)  lix.  366. 

and  Bacon  compared  in  the 


different  estimate  they  formed  of  every 
kind  of  knowledge,  Ixv.  73.  See  Bacon. 
and  Socrates — similarity  of  the 


practical  tendency  of  their  ideas,  Ixi. 
152. 
♦Platonic  and  Baconian  Philosophy — 
their  aims  in  exalting  man  contrasted, 
Ixv.  80-83. 
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PIstoDia  Convivium  recensuit,  illustra- 
vit,  L.  J.  Ruckert,lvi.  350.  deacrip- 
Uon  of  the  banquets  given  by  the 
Greeks,  350-375.     See  Grttk  Ban. 

•Platonista — FJorentine  Mcta  of— their 
rise  not  an  unimportftDt  event  in 
pbiloGophical  historj,  Ixv.  71. 

PUrfair  (Rev.  James,  D.D.,  Principal 
of  Ibe  Uaited  Cnllege  orSt  Andrens). 
on  the  condition  of  Scotland  before 
and  afler  tlie  year  1745,  Ivi.  57. 

Playfair  (Professor  John,  1784-1819), 
Kcknow ledges  that  the  breaking  of  the 
eoeniy'a  line  was  the  discovery  ofMr 
Clerk,  of  Eldin,  li.  2.  extracts  af. 
firming  that  Sir  Charies  Douglas  bad 
manj  conferences  with  Mr  Clerk  on 
the  subject  of  his  naval  tactics,  10, 
II.  ana  that  Lord  Rodney  never  con- 
cealed the  obligation  he  felt  to  Mr 
Clerk,  15, 16. 

A  Bupporter  of  the  Iluttomian 

theory  ofTocka,lii.  44. 

Oq  the   admiration   mankind 

ahoold  have  for  tlw  doctrines  promul- 
gated by  Lord  Bacon,  note,  Ivi.  30. 

On  the  benefit  which  a  liberal 

Eublic  provision  would  bare  on  science, 
:.  378,  379. 

A  firm  believer  in,  and  supporter 

of,Hutton'9  views  as  to  the  formation 
of  the  earth,  Ixv.  G.  eulogy  on  his 
character  and  acquirements,  10,  11. 
His  "  Dissertation  on  the  Phy- 
sical Sciences"  in  the  "  Encyclopaedia 
Britannicn" — character  of,  Ixvi.  111. 

His  remarks  on  Kutton's  theories 

in  geology,  Ixix.  442.    his  outline  of 
Button's  theories,  443,  444. 

On  the  agents  by  which  stones 

e  transported  to    great  distances. 


.  196. 


Plays  (Examiner  of)>  unfavourable 
manner  in  which  Qeo^e  Col  man 
the  younger,  disdiarged  the  duties  of 
that  ofGce,  Ixxiii.  41&-413. 

Plaza  (Patriarch  of  the  l.'cayali  in 
South  America),  his  reception  of 
Lieutenant  William  Sm^th,  and  ad- 
vice (o  him  not  to  continue  his  pur- 
suit of  ascending  the  rivers  Ucaj^U 
and  PachiUfl,  Inii.  414.     See  Smyth. 

Plebeians  of  Rome — their  ori^n,  uivi. 
(ions  into  tribes  and  distncts,  and 
imvileget.  Ivi.  £60-292.    See  Xiehnhr 

Pleiades  (group  of  stars),  is  their  origin 
dcEiTed  from  nebulous  matter?  li.  99. 


wledge    of  the    interior   of 

Africa,  and  of  the  river  Niger,  Izvi. 

337. 
On  bringing  down  lightning  from 

the  clouds,  Ixxx.  450.     g\KUd  in  Tiola 

450.     on  the  destruction  of  buildings 

by  lightning,  452. 
PJouquet  ^M.),  statement  of,  that  the 

progressive  movement  of  a  glacier  ia 

physically  impossible,  note,  Ixxx.  142. 
Plutarch  ofCbersonesBng — characterised 

by  Niebuhr  as  credulous,  li.  365. 
His  picture  of  a  Greek  banquet 

afailure,  compared  with  the  depictions 

of  Plato  and  Xenophon,  hi.  362, 363. 
Mode  in  which  he  pictured  the 

biographies  of  his  heroes,  lii.  2. 
Total  absence  of  historical  colour 

and  costume  in  his  portruts,  Isxiv. 

431,  432. 
Characteristics  of  his   writings, 

with  his  biograpliical  and  aneedatal 

qualiftcations,  liv.  58.  criterion  of  bis 

O'itLcal   merits  and  of  Dionysius  of 

Ilalicarnossus,  56. 
Plutonian  theory  of  the  earth,  Ixix.  441. 

Bee  HuUoa. 
Plymouth  (50*  23'  N.,  4'  7' ff.),  "Leat," 

or  aqueduct  for  eonrering  water  bto 

— cnnstnicted  by  Sir  (>ancis  Drak<^ 

Ixix.  406. 
Poachers  in  AtboU  forest,  txxi.  117. 

interesting  anecdotes  of  their  exploits 

in  hunting  the  deer,  t6. 
Poaching — preserves  for  game  the  great 

cause  of,  liii.  61. 
Disqualification  of  the  sate  of 

game  was  the  cause  of,  liv.  297,  S99. 

the  only  niode  to  stop  it,  is  by  the 

proprietors  of  estates  selling  the  game 

at  a  moderate  rate,  209. 
Fococke   (Richard,   Bishop   of   Mettht 

1704-1766),  anecdote  of,  lixii.  88. 
Pixan — a  convivial  hymn  of  the  andent 

Qrceks,  characterised,  Ivi.  366. 
Poems  and  translalions,  by  Lord  Leve. 

son  Oower,  lii.  231.     See  Cower. 
"  Poeta>  Oneci,  in  usum  Begia:  Schol* 

Elonenus  " — a 

U.  69,  70. 
Poe  try — supposei 

e  Hurts  of  pat 
234, 236.  cor 
of  France  with 
230.  Lord  L 
lations  from  th 
ther  it  be  rcli 
to  art,  242. 
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Jonson  considered  as  writers  in  that 
view,  243,  244.  translations  in,  from 
one  language  to  another,  considered, 
246,  252. 

Poetry — standard  of,  at  a  low  ebb,  liii. 
105.  peculiar  office  of^  106.  change 
in,  from  the  tame  and  didactic  to  the 
romantic  and  impassioned,  108.  Sir 
Edward  L.  Bulwer  on  the  present  in- 
difference to,  143*145. 

■I  From  whence  it  takes  its  true 

essence,  liii.  157,  158. 

Wherein  does  that  of  our  days 


differ  from  that  of  last  century  ?  hii. 
553.  what  is  meant  by  correctness 
in  poetry?  553-555.  on  the  dramatic 
unities  of  time  and  place,  555.  criti- 
cism on  the  various  rules  laid  down, 
555-557.  has  it  no  external  and  immu- 
table principles?  558.  analogous  to  the 
arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  acting, 
ib.  condition  of  English  poetry  dur- 
ing last  century,  559,  560.  Cowper 
and  Alfieri  the  great  restorers  of— 
and  parallel  between  them,  661,  562. 
Lord  Byron  contributed  largely  to  the 
revolution  of,  562.  parallel  instances 
of  connecting  links  in  literary  history, 
564-566. 

Plato   and  Aristotle  in  their 


criticisms  on  the  true  principles  of 
taste  as  applied  to,  liv.  48-53. 

True,  happy  influenoe  it  has  on 


man,  Iv.  139. 

Value  of  rhyme  and  metre  over- 


rated in,  Iviii.  31.  no  natural  con- 
nection between  verse -making  and, 
31,  32.  loses  its  charm  when  trans- 
lated into  uiother  language,  32.  is 
an  overrated  art,  33. 

Found  in  the  service  of  religion. 


lix.  128.  Dryden  as  a  lyrical  poet, 
128*129.  distinction  between  epic 
and  lyrical  narrative,  130. 

State  of,  at  the  present  time 


(1834)  in  Great  Britain,  lix.  172. 
education  of  the  clergy  of  Great 
Britain  detrimental  to  the  study  of, 
among  themselves,  172, 173.  advan- 
tages whidi  the  Episcopal  church 
amnrds  by  the  Uberal  tuition  its 
clergy  have  received  in  classical  my- 
thology and  poetry,  173,  174.  the 
genius  and  learning  of  Milton  called 
forth  his  high  ideas  of  the  culture  of, 
among  clergy,  174,  175.  highest 
dignitaries  of  the  church  have  recom- 
mended the  study  of,  175, 176.  and 
also  by  the  founder  of  Methodism,  176. 
conduces  to  high  religions  feelings. 


176, 177.  practical  duties  of  a  derry- 
man  throw  great  advantages  in  his 
way  for  observing  scenes  and  emotions 
favourable  for  the  poetic  mind,  178. 
poems  of  Uie  Rev.  H.  F.  Lyte  re- 
viewed, and  extracts  from,  178^182. 

Poetry*— alternate  eagerness  and  apathy 
shown  for,  during  the  present  century, 
Ix.  2.  satiety  for,  produced  by  an 
appeal  to  the  passions  and  the  senses, 
2-4.  will  be  rendered  more  lasting 
when  true  knowledge  is  conveyed 
through  its  medium,  4^.  estimate 
of  Lord  Byron's  poetry  as  addressing 
itself  to  the  sentient  rather  than  to 
the  sensitive  state  of  mind,  6.  cha- 
racter of  dramatic  poetry,  7.  Mr 
Taylor's  poem  of  "  Philip  Van  Arte- 
velde,"  t6.  can  never  equal  the  land- 
scape painter  in  conveying  the  appear- 
ance of  a  place,  319. 

Symptoms  of  redaction  in,  Ix. 

354.  the  sonnet  is  the  most  difficult 
department  of  English  poetry,  356. 
MUton  has  succe^fully  surmoimted 
the  difficulty,  t6.  Wordsworth  has 
followed  his  example,  356,  357.  the 
successful  translation  of  a  good  son- 
net  almost  as  difficult  to  do  as  an 
original  composition,  357. 

Remarks  of  Sir  James  Mackin- 


tosh on  the  taste  for,  in  each  age,  IxiL 
240. 

Number  of  young  aspirants  in. 


who  are  Cambridge  bred,  Ixii.  297, 
298.    remarks  on  the  poetry  of  Byron, 
Shelley,  Coleridge,  Alford,  and  Ten-    ^^^ 
nyson,  299-302. 

Effect  of  civilisation  on,  Ixix. 


198. 


Thoughts  in,  always  gain  by 
novelty  and  variety  of  expression  in 
the  language  used,  Ixx.  239,  240. 

Gradual  reconcilement  between 


classic  and  romantic,  Ixxi.  371-374. 
of  the  Elizabethan  age — notice 


of,  Ixxil  218. 

Never  so  succesafuUy  pursued 


by  women  as  by  men,  IxxiiL  196, 
197. 

Justification  of  the  employment 


of  fancy  and  htunour,  of  the  comic 
and  serious  element,  in  the  creations 
of,  Ixxvii.  76-82.     See  North, 

Inadequacy  of  the  French  lan- 


guage as  a  vehicle  for,  li.  243. 

TranslatcHrs  of,  from  a  foreign 


language,  lii.  322.  their  service  to 
literature,  323.  diaracteristics  of  the 
poetry  of  Russia,  323,  324.    of  the 
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Dutch  school,  325-832.    of  the  Ser- 

vians,  332,  333.     of  the  Magyars,  or 

Hungarians,  334-336. 
Poetry — ^Taylor's  survey  of  German,  liii. 

151.     character  of,  154-168.  models 

of,  158.     See  Tc^lor, 
of  Oermany  characterised  when 

reviewing  the  poems  of  Uhland,  Ivi. 

38. 

Argmnentative  poetry  generally 


a  failnre  —  instanced  in  Dryden's 
*•  Hind  and  Panther,"  bdi.  74.  this 
style  of  argument,  compared  with  the 
imagination  and  grace  of  Pope,  76- 
79. 

and  prose  contrasted,  Ivii.  I14i 


Wordsworth's  opinion  of,  115-118: 
great  caution  necessary  in  coming  to 
his  conclusion,  120.  true  poetry 
will  have  greater  effect  than  the  most 
vivid  colouringof  real  life,  121.  trans- 
lated into  prose,  affords  room  for  taste 
and  judgment,  121, 122.  poetry  used 
too  much  in  prose  works  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  125,  126.  versification  a 
great  support  to  poetry,  126.  See 
TramUUion, 
*  — —  Greek  dramatic — rise  and  pro- 
gress of,  Ixv.  160-172. 

Epic — the  causes  which  have  led 


to  its  rise  and  fall,  kvi.  261.     See 
Attila, 

Lyric — justly  considered  the 


poetry  of  emotion,  lix.  127.  always 
a  difference  between  epic  and  lyrical 
poetry,  «&. 

Modem  —  remarks   on,   Ixvi. 


265. 


Satirical,  is  as  yet  unexplored, 
Iviii.  307-309. 
Poets  (Early,  of  modem  Enrope),  influ- 
ence which  their  poems  had  in  the 
progresaon  of  the  Reformation,  Ivi. 
243. 

and  Poetry  ai  the  United  SUtes, 

bd.  21.     See  America, 

Long  interval  which  has  often 


ti^cn  place  between  the  earlier  pro- 
ductions and  of  the  great  perform- 
ances on  which  their  fame  chiefly 
rests,  Ixi.  129. 

Peculiarity  of  several  of  the 


Britkh,  in  their  vcnifieation,  lxLll47, 
148. 

(Uneducated),    essay    on,   by 


Robert  Southey,  liv.  69.  rare  occur- 
rence of,  and  to  what  this  is  due, 
74. 

and  Orators — their   different 


modes  of  procedure,  bodi  79. 


Poggio  (Bracciolini,  188a-1459)»  hi» 
Epistles,  edited  by  Thomas  de  Tonellis, 
bav.  60.  political  and  literary  state 
of  Italy  at  the  revival  of  letters,  61- 
65.  early  history  of  Poggio,  66.  ad* 
mitted  to  the  Florentine  universities, 
f6.  appointed  under-secretary  to  suc- 
cessive Popes,  67>  68.  discovers  an- 
cient MSS.   of  the  classic   writers, 

68,  69.  proceeds  hurriedly  to  Eng- 
land, wha«  he  received  a  small  living, 

69,  70.  returns,  and  re-appointed  to 
his  former  ofl&oe,  70.  purchases  a 
villa,  and  settles  down  m  domestic 
life,  71.  essays  and  letters  he  pub- 
lished, 71-73.  his  death,  73.  Dr 
Shepherd's  life  of^  i6.  his  letters 
eagerly  sought  after,  74.  editions  of 
his  epistles,  74,  75.  labour  under- 
taken bv  Tonellis  to  render  his  edition 
by  &r  the  most  perfect,  75, 76.  trans- 
lation of  several  of  Poggio's  letters,  77. 
his  style  very  unequal,  80. 

Pointed  style  of  architecture— where 
peculiar,  and  firom  whence  derived, 
udx.  77.     ^ee  ArehiUcUtre, 

Poiret  (Petor,  1646-1719),  on  the  ir- 
rational confidence  which  mathema- 
ticians have  in  their  opinions,  Ixii. 
444,  and  446,  447. 

Poison  (assassination  by),  origin  of, 
Ixxx.  217.  practised  first  in  Italy, 
217.  fearful  state  it  reduced  both 
public  and  private  society  to  in  that 
country,  218.  cause  of  such  a  preva- 
lent crime  in  Italy,  218-220.  in 
France,  220-222.  not  common  in 
England,  222. 

Poisoning — analysis  of  the  evidence  on 
the  trial  of  Madame  Lafarge  for  the 
poisoning  of  her  husband — showing 
the  contrast  between  the  laws  of 
England  and  France  in  criminal 
jurisprudence,  Ixzv.  389-396.  See 
Lirfarge, 

Poison-fangs  of  serpents — stmcture  o( 
Ix.  172. 

Poland  (53*  SO'  N.,  12*  (K  E.),  history, 
present  wrongs,  and  claims  o^  Iv.  220. 
position  and  territory  of,  f6.  origin 
of  the  Piasta,  t&.  P(4and  in  the 
earlier  ages,  221.  division  of  the 
kingdom  by  Duke  Boleslas,  '*  Wry- 
mouth,"  among  his  sons,  ib,  re- 
united in  1295 — reign  of  ''Casimir 
the  Great" — wisdom  of  his  govern- 
ment, 220, 221.  Queen  Hedwig,  wife 
of  the  first  Jagellon,  221,  222.  cele- 
brated men  who  were  peasants,  note, 
223.     extraction  of  the  race  of  the 
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Piasts — ^their  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity, of  learning,  and  of  equal  laws, 

223,  224.  annexation  of  Lithuania, 
Bohemia,  and  Hungary,  224.  wars 
of  Uladislas  with  the  Turks,  and  death 
of,  »&.  loss  which  both  the  crown 
and  the  kingdom  suffered  by  the 
change  in  the  representative  system, 

224,  225.  spirit  with  which  the  Re- 
formation was  met — liberty  of  belief 
guaranteed,  225,  226.  state  of  the 
kingdom  at  the  accession  of  the  Ja- 
gellons,  226.  Ofilisation  and  learn- 
ing of  her  nobles  and  people,  226-228. 
mode  of  the  election  of  the  king  by 
the  nobles,  228.  derangement  in  the 
balance  of  the  state  which  resulted 
from  it,  226, 229.  reign  of  the  house 
of  Vasa  —  conquests  of,  229,  230. 
absurd  proceedings  of  the  Diet,  230, 

231.  prostration  of  the  republic, 
and  Russia  secures  her  first  conquest 
from,  231.    reign  of  John  Sobieski, 

232,  233.  last  stage  of  her  degrada. 
tion — influence  of  Russia,  233-237. 
Warsaw  surrounded  by  the  Russians, 
237.  election  of  Poniatowski — his 
inability — dictatorial  terms  and  con- 
duct of  Russia,  237.  rise  and  resist- 
ance of  the  Poles,  239.  atrocities 
committed  by  the  Russians,  as  de- 
scribed byRulhiere,  239,240.  persever- 
ing resistance  of  the  Poles,  241.  partial 
partition  of,  between  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  Austria,  241.  the  constitution  of 
May  3,  1791,  seized  on  as  a  pretext 
for  its  final  ruin — sketch  of  the  strug- 
gle, 241-243.  Polish  legion  of  Dom- 
browski  under  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
243.  erection  of  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Warsaw  by  Napoleon,  244.  eva- 
sive conduct  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander of  Russia,  t^.  congress  of 
Vienna — its  bearings  upon  Poland, 
245-247.  constitutional  cnarter  grant- 
ed by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  247. 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia,  248. 
arbitrary  and  brutal  conduct  of  the 
•Gran4  Duke  Constantine,  249,  250. 
Revolution  of  1830— steps  taken  by 
the  leading  Poles,  and  negotiations 
opened  with  Nicholas,  but  rejected, 
250-^4.  operations  for  the  war,  254. 
defeat  of  the  Russians,  255.  military 
genius  of  Skrzynecki— defence  of  the 
lines  before  Warsaw — ^retreat  and  de- 
feat of  the  Russians  under  Diebitch, 
1*6.  Warsaw  delivered  up  upon  the 
faith  of  an  anmesty,  256.     fate  of 


the  Poles — perfidy  of  Prusna,  266- 
258.  treaty  of  Vienna,  and  the  right 
which  the  powers  have  in  endea- 
vouring to  enforce  it,  258-263.  will 
Russia  listen  to  their  remonstrances  ? 
263.  England  and  France  ought 
to  be  the  powers  who  should  inter- 
fere between  Russia  and  Poland,  264. 
decree  of  February  26, 1832,  abrogat- 
ing the  constitution  charter  granted 
by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  270.  See 
Rttssia. 

Poland — specimens  of  her  poets,  as 
translated  by  Dr  John  Bowring,  111. 
322. 

DisgraceM  policy  of  France 

towards,  in  1830  and  1831,  Ivi.  488. 

Policy  of  Russia  towM^it,lviii. 

132.  number  of  children  torn  from 
their  parents  in  Warsaw  and  its  vi- 
cinity  m  1833  by  the  Russian  authori- 
ties, noU,  142. 

Depends  on  its  produce  of  com 


to  pay  the  manufactured  goods  it  re- 
quires, Iviii.  280. 

Grounds  on  which  Russia,  Prus- 


sia, and  Austria,  attempted  to  justify 
the  first  partition  of,  Ixxvii.  334, 335. 
Nobles  of— low  state  of  educa- 


tion among,  and  ease  with  which -the j 
acquire  their  apparent  knowledge, 
Ixxviii.  54.  their  fear  of  death — in- 
stances of,  55,  56.  condition  of  her 
peasantry,  57,  58. 

Polar  Bear  ("  Ursus  Maritimus^),  sketch 
of  the  geographical  history  of,  liiL 
343. 

Polarities — Whewell  on  the  connection 
of,  Ixxiv.  286,  287. 

Polarization  of  light — oriffinal  discoverer, 
Mains — and  when  re-discovered,  Ixvi. 
141. 

Pole  (North),  voyages  towards  the  North 
Pole,  Ixxviii.  68.     See  Betchey. 

Pole  (South),  is  one  interminable -field  of 
ice — immense  volcanic  crater  on  Vic- 
toria Land  in,  Ixxviii.  80. 

Police  of  British  India — condition  of,  in 
1840-1841 — necessity  for  a  thorough 
reform  of  the  system  followed,  Ixxiii. 
449-456.     See  India. 

Efficiency  and  superiority  of  the 

present  as  compared  with  the  old  sys- 
tem, liii.  455-458. 

Police  of  Dublin  and  constabulai^  force 
of  Ireland — influence  they  have  had 
on  the  diminution  of  crime,  Ixx.  532, 
533.  its  beneficial  exertions  in  reduc- 
ing faction  fights,  533,  534. 

ofliondon,  Ixvi.  358.    functions 
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of  a  well-regulated  sj^stem  of  police, 
358, 359.  powers  wmch  the  police  of 
Paris  use,  359.  miserable  ineffideDcy  of 
the  former  local  establishments  in  Lon- 
don, 359, 361 .  organization  and  cost 
t»f  the  present  metropolitan  force,  with 
iheir  sphere  of  action,  361-363.  defects 
o^  363.  imperfect  consolidation  o(,ib. 
Bow  Street  office,  364.  police  of  the 
river  Thames — its  jurisdiction,  364, 
365.  exemption  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  me- 
tropolitan police,  365,  366.  eridence 
regarding  the  city  system  of  manage- 
ment, 366,  367.  inode  in  which  the 
constables  of  the  city  are  elected,  368. 
expense  o^  368, 369.  necessity  of  the 
rarious  offices  in  London  being  con- 
solidated, 369,  370.  disregard  to 
public  convenience,  and  to  econo- 
my, in  several  respects,  372,  373. 
improper  admixture  of  executive 
ana  judicial  duties  in  the  office  of 
magbtrate,  373-376.  necessity  of  a 
more  extensive  summary  jurisdiction 
being  given  to  magistrates,  376-381. 
want  &[  authorized  informers,  and  of 
peculiar  attention  to  the  hindrance 
of  crime,  381-384.  the  present  sys- 
tem of  bail  requires  a  complete  re^ 
visal,  384-387.  strong  necessity  for  a 
public  prosecutor,  388.  the  grand 
jury  an  obstruction  to  public  justice, 
389-391.  want  of  reflection  in  those 
who  state  that  a  more  rigid  police  in- 
creases crime,  392.  real  extent  of 
crime  in  the  metropolis,  392-394. 
urgent  necessity  for  a  public  function- 
ary, whose  exclusive  attention  should 
be  given  to  criminal  law,  394,  395. 

Pdice  of  Russia — their  interference, 
and  literal  obedience  they  exact — 
anecdotes  of,  Ixxviii.  64-67. 

Polignac  (Prince  Jules  de),  considered 
as  a  statesman,  li,  565. 

State  of  the  French  govern- 

ment  when  he  was  appointed  Prime 
Bfinister  of  the  Kingdom  in  1829,  lii. 
1.  characterofhis  colleagues,  2.  con- 
sternation which  his  ministry  spread 
throughout  France,  3.  his  want  of 
judgment,  3.  his  folly  and  presump- 
tion before  the  revolution  of  1830,  7. 
situation  of  his  government,  7.  where 
was  he  and  his  ministry  during  the  at- 
tack on  the  populace  of  Paris  by  the 
troops  ?  10.  English  cabinet  at  the 
time  his  friends  and  supporters,  18- 
20. 

Political  characters  of  the  Statesmen 


and  Orators  that  flourished  in  the 
times  of  George  III.  and  IV.,  Ixviii. 
205.  characteristics  of  Mr  Burke, 
205-209.  oi  Charles  James  Fox, 
210-220.  of  Mr  Pitt,  220228.  of 
Mr  Sheridan,  229-233.  of  Mr  Wind- 
ham,  233-236.  of  Lord  Melville,  236- 
242.  of  Mr  Erskine,  242-247.  of  Mr 
Tiemey,  247-265.  remarks  on  party 
spirit,  255-257.  on  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte,  257-261.  on  Pre- 
sident Washmgton,  261,  262.  See 
Burke  and  the  varicus  hiads. 

Political  Economy,  but  little  known  by 
all  classes  of  society,  lii.  337.  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from,  338.  the 
question  of  population  considered,  340- 
346.  relief  of  the  poor — and  effect  of 
that  relief  on  the  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation, 346.  on  the  aUowance  system, 
as  pursued  in  England,  350-354.  on 
wages  and  population,  355.  on  the  in- 
terference of  government  with  private 
affidrs,  356-363.    See  M'CuOoch. 

In  connection  with  the  moral 

state,  and  moral  prosperity  of  society, 
by  Dr  Chalmers,  IvL  52.  See 
dhalmers. 

Illustrations  of,  by  Harriet  Mar- 


tineau,  Ivii.  1.  character  of  the  work, 
2.  knowledge  of,  a  part  of  human 
life,  7.  better  understood  by  govern- 
ment than  by  its  communities,  8. 
causes  of,  ib,  juster  riews  of  the 
science  rapidly  gaining  ground,  ib. 
Society  of  Usefiu  Knowledge,  tracts 
on,  9.  labour  makes  capital,  13. 
capital  makes  labour,  15.  evO  conse- 
quences arising  from  overstocking  the 
market  with  goods,  17.  capital  and 
labour  within  the  tmited  power  of 
master  and  workman,  28.  See  JbTor- 
tineau, 

Dirided  by  the  (Germans  into 


VoDuwirthschaft,   or   national   eco- 
nomy, and   Staatswirthschafl,   state 
economy,  Ixri.  83. 
Difference  between  twosdiools 


of,  Ixvi.  78.  See  Senior. 
Political  Ethics  has  hot  as  yet  been 
treated  scientifically — cause  of,  budii. 
55.  writings  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  56. 
of  Paley,  56.  Lieber^s  Manual  of,  56. 
specific  oljects  of  Lieber's  work  criti- 
cised, 57-61.  what  is  the  state?  61, 
71.  (See  State.)  definition  of  go- 
vemment,  in  contradistinction  to  that 
of  state,  72,  73.  what  is  meant 
by  absolute  power  ?  73,  74.  im- 
p<«tance  of  the  judicial  branch  in  a 
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government,  74,  76.  Views  of  the 
ancients  and  the  moderns  on  political 
subjects,  76,  76. 

Political  existence — ^what  it  implies,  Iv. 
363,  364.  solution  of  the  problem, 
364-366. 

History — and  Political  Philo- 
sophy, proper  application  of  both  hy 
Niebuhr  in  his  Roman  history,  Ivi. 
274. 

Importance — its  constituent  ele- 


ments, Ixxii.  10.     See  Democracy, 
Science  —  progress  of,  in  the 


16th  century,  Ixxii.  199,  200. 

and  party  triumphs — true  glory 


of,  Ixxvi.  241,  242. 

and  social  amelioration — views 


of  Baron  Cuvier  on,  Ixii.  292,  296. 
and  social  economy — importance 


of  proper  population  returns  for  the 
solving  of  questions  in,  Ixxx.  68. 

and  vested  rights  of  the  people 

a    T*     •  J      •         1  •  •  •       M  .A.  ..-w         f^  r%  •      t   M 


of  Great  Britain,  liu.  602.  See  Hights, 
Condition  of  the  Italian  States, 


Iv.  344.     See  Italian  States. 
Politics — on  the  ethics  of,  and  on  the 

principle  of  public  obligation,  Ixiv. 

229-231. 
Beneficial  influence  which  the 

study  of,  have  had  in  strengthening 

the  energies  of  the  British  people, 

Ixv.  116-118. 

Francis  Lieber's  ingenious  re- 


marks on  the  difference,  as  to  their 
habits  of  thinking  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  them,  between  the  an- 
cient and  modems,  Ixxiii.  76,  76.  See 
Lieber, 

and  Religion — great  influence 


their  study  has  had  in  the  general 
improvement  of  the  human  race,  Ivii. 
383. 

Poll — quiet  and  orderly  manner  of  tak- 
ing the  votes  at  the  first  election  for 
the  Reformed  Parliament,  Ivi.  646, 
646. 

Poljchronicon,  of  Ranulph  Higden,  no- 
ticed, liii.  1,  2. 

Polygamy — evil  influence  which  it  has 
had  on  the  prosperity  of  the  Rfypoots, 
Ivi.  88, 89. 

Views  of  Luther  and  Melancthon 

,  on  the  heresy  of,  Ix.  226,  and  note, 
227.  both  speculatively  held  that 
polygamy  was  lawful  to  a  Christian, 
623. 

Polynesian  model  of  boat-building, 
Ixviii.  61. 

Polypiferous  animals — their  organiza- 
tion and  functions,  Ix.  149.     average 


number  of  tentacula  and  polypes  at- 
tached to  each  base  on  whicn  they 
rest,  149.  description  of  the  hydra, 
149,  160.  local  rotatory  circulation 
in,  176,  177. 

Poroare  (King  of  Tahiti]^  enlightened 
character  o^-4uid  civilization  he  has 
spread  throughout  the  island,  Ivii. 
81-86.     See  Tahiti. 

(Queen  of  Tahiti),  treacherous 

and  firaudulent  conduct  of  the  French 
authorities  to,  Ixxix.  62-64.  her  let- 
ter to  Queen  Victoria  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, 64,  66.    amiable  conduct  of^  63. 

Pompadour  (Jane  Antoinette  Poisson, 
Marquise  de,  1722-1764},  letter  of 
Queen  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria  to 
— and  by  this  meuis  gained  over 
France  to  join  the  league  against  Fre- 
derick the  Great,  Ixxv.  268. 

Poniatowski — his  intrigue  with  Cather- 
ine the  Great  of  Russia,  Iv.  236.  his 
election  as  King  of  Pokmd,  237. 

Pomenars  (Marauis  de),  his  character, 
and  sketch  of  his  conduct,  Ixxvi.  221, 
222. 

Pontchateau  (M.),  vicissitudes  of  his  life, 
and  eventual  entry  as  a  member  of 
Port-Royal,  Ixxiii.  367.  « 

Pontcysylte  Aqueduct  over  the  river 
Dee  m  the  vale  of  Llangolen — its 
construction  and  expense,  Ixx.  14, 16. 

Pont^coulant  (G.  de),  «  Sur  le  Th6<me 
Analytique  du  Systeme  du  Monde,** 
noticed,  iv.  6. 

Notice  of  "  Sur  la  Com^te  de 

HaUey,  et  son  retour  en  1836,  par," 
Ixi.  82.  gained  the  prize  from  the 
French  A(^emy  of  Sciences  for  cal- 
culating the  perturbations  of  Ualley's 
comet,  106. 

Pontius  (Petrus),  successful  method  he 
had  in  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
IxL  410-412.     See  Dalpamo. 

Pontus  (40°  26'  N.,  38"  0'  E.), researches 
and  travels  in,  by  William  J.  Hamil- 
ton, Ixxvii.  443.     See  Asia-Minor. 

Poor — ambiguity  attached  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term,  as  applied  to  the  relief 
of  the,  Ixiii.  600,  601. 

Amoimt  annually  levied  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  and  collected  in  Scot- 
land, for  the  support  of,  Iviii.  275. 

Rights  of^  in  opposition  to  the 

claims  of  paupers,  Ivii.  30-33. 

Poor-laws-— effect  of,  on  the  progress  of 
society,  and  on  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, lii.  346.  Mr  M*0ulloch  on  the 
"  Countervailing  Checks"  which  miti- 
gate their  evil,  347-349.     historical 
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facts  relating  to,  349,  350.  "*  Allow- 
ance System" — original  rules  regard- 
ing, 350-354.  effect  of,  on  improvi. 
^dent  marriages,  354.  mode  bj  which 
rates  are  paid  and  administered,  354. 
how  wage^  are  likelj  to  be  raised  by 
an  increase  of  population,  355. 

Poor-laws — abuses  of,  in  the  south  of 
England,  have  led  to  the  late  disturb- 
ances, liii.  46.  effect  of,  on  the  moral 
character  ofthe  peasantry,  47.  report 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  evils 
arising  from  the  allowance  system, 
50-52. 

Those  relating  to  Ireland,  bdv. 

186.  opinion  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  as 
to,  186, 187.  See  Workhouse  Sy$Um. 
Operation  of  the  late,  deprived 


the  labouring  classes  of  the  hope  of 
bettering  their  condition,  Iviii.  337. 
Mr  Malthus*  opinions  on,  Ixvi. 


473-475. 

Advantages  o^  Ixxvii.  397. 

Commission  for  England — report 


as  to  their  proceedings,  Iviii.   213, 
214. 

Bill — wrong  framed  clause  of  the 


net  regarding  the  communication  of 
the  poor  witn  dissenting  clergy,  Ix. 
240. 

Great  minority  with  which  it 


was  carried  by  the  cabinet  of  Earl 
Grey  against  tne  newspaper  press  and 
the  popular  opinion  of  the  time,  Ix. 
246-248. 

in  England,  Ixxiv.  1.    w»e  ori- 


ginated  to  keep  the  poor  in  a  state  of 
slavenr,  2, 3.  operation  of  the  various 
acts,  vtom  the  years  1349  to  1597,  by 
which  labourers  were  prohibited  from 
changing  their  abode,  &c.,  3-8.  acts 
of  EluEabeth  ineffectual  in  re«^ating 
waffe8,9, 10.  or  confining  the  kbourer 
to  his  parish,  10.  law  for  giving  relief 
at  the  expense  of  the  parish,  10-12. 
amount  expended  from  1673  to  1785, 
13.  first  effect  of  workhouses  dimi- 
nished the  expenditure,  13, 14.  acts 
for  relief  of  tne  poor,  14-17.  modes 
of  relief— relief  m  kind,  17.  relief 
without  labour,  t6.  allowance  system, 
17-19.  roundsman  system,  19.  la- 
bour-rate system,  19, 20.  parish  em- 
ployment— ^fearfrd  state  of  fraud  and 
oppression  it  led  to,  20-26.  principal 
provisions  of  the  poor-law  amend- 
ment act,  26-30.  plans  proposed,  30. 
that  of  giving  the  pauper  labourer 
a  subsist^ice  connected  with  disagree- 
able conditions,  f&.  union  of  parishes, 


31.  "  prohibitory  order,"  i6.  improve- 
ment  effected  by  this  order,  32,  33. 
obstacles  with  which  the  act  hi&  to 
contend,  and  dangers  to  which  it  is 
exposed,  33-35.  political  use  to  which 
it  nas  been  turned  by  the  Tories  and 
Chartists,  35-37.  consequences  which 
would  result  from  the  Central  Board 
of  Commissioners  being  abolished,  37, 
38.  would  the  placing  the  control  in 
the  Home  Office  add  to  its  usefrilness 
or  otherwise  ?  38,  39.  could  anj  go- 
vernment firmly  cause  the  duties  of 
the  department  to  be  carried  into 
effect  ?  39,  40.  impossibility  of  em- 
bodying in  an  act  the  rules  to  be  fol- 
lowed for  all  England,  40,  41.  reduc- 
tion of  the  number  of  the  assistant 
commissioners  would  be  a  fatal  step, 
41.  their  duties,  41-43.  duty  <^ 
Scotsmen  to  watch  narrowly  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Parliament  with  regard  to 
poor-laws,  44. 

Poor-laws — first  origin  and  object  ol^  in 
England,  lix.  285-237.  best  authori- 
ties concur,  that  they  lead  to  the 
greatest  evils,  243,  244.  relief  given 
gratuitously  or  in  exchange  for  la- 
bour considered,  244-247. 

^—^^  (New) — reports  of  the  Commis- 
sioners on  its  operations  in  1833, 1834, 
and  1835,  bdu.  487.  objects  of  the 
old  laws  turned  to  different  purposes 
than  originally  intended,  487-490. 
necessity  of  appointing  the  poor  law 
commission,  490.  facts  they  had  to 
ascertain  as  to  the  cause  of  crime, 
poverty,  pauperism,  bankruptcy,  and 
public  charities,  492-496.  the  emi- 
gration of  Irish  labourers'  does  not 
conduce  to  depression  of  wages,  but 
rather  to  an  increase,  496-499.  the 
principle  of  a  compulsory  system  of 
reUef  defended,  499,  500.  meaning 
of  the  expression  <<Poor,"  500,  501. 
administration  of  relief  bj  views  of 
the  character  of  the  apphcants  exa- 
mined, 501-503.  allotment  of  land 
to  labourers  a  decided  failure,  503, 
504.  new  administration  of  the 
law  recommended  by  commissioners 
appointed  by  Parliainent,  504-506. 
great  benefit  derived  from  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  allowance  system 
to  the  able  bodied  poor,  506-508. 
also  from  uniting  a  number  of  pa- 
rishes into  unions,  509-511.  evi- 
dence as  to  the  admirable  working  of 
the  new  law,  511-519.  general  igno- 
rance of  the  managers  under  the  old 
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law,  519-526.  parishes  to  have  in 
future  a  paid  collector,  a  treasurer, 
and  guardians  chosen  b^  the  rate- 
payers, 526.  their  duties  defined, 
526-528.  establishment  of  a  central 
board  necessary  for  the  proper  work- 
ing of  the  law,  528.  duties  of  the 
board  stated  at  length,  528-535.  one 
.great  cause  of  pauperism  is  misap- 
plied charity,  535.  the  evils  of  va- 
.grancy  hardly  yet  been  able  to  be 
«oped  with  by  any  measures  brought 
forward,  535,  536.  reductions  which 
will  necessarily  take  place  among  the 
paid  officers  of  the  various  unions, 
536,  537. 

Poor  laws — Ireland — proposed  introduc- 
tion of,  into,  considered,  lix.  227.  See 
Irelarui, 

for  Ireland,  Ixvi.  194.   report  of 

the  committee  on,  198-200.  classes 
for  whom  proposed,  201.  formation 
of  voluntary  associations  recommend- 
ed,202. 

Have  repressed  mendicity,  Ixxix. 


252254. 

of  Scotland  —  striking  resem- 


blance between  the  principles  of  those 
of  England  and  of  Scothmd,  lix.  425. 
Hon.  David  Monypenny's  valuable 
work  on,  425,  426.  origmated  in  at- 
tempts to  check  mendicity,  426.  causes 
of  the  rapid  increase  in  the  sixteenth 
cent.,  ib,  act  passed  in  1579,  appears  to 
have  been  copied  from  the  English  act 
of  14th  Elizabeth,  cap.  5,  426-428. 
only  those  who  are  disabled  from  pro- 
cnrmg  a  living  by  their  own  labour 
entitled  to  rehef,  428.  fundamental 
principle  laid  down  between  the  r^;u- 
lar  and  occasional  poor,  ib.  amount 
of  provision  allowed,  430,  431.  ad- 
ministration of  affairs  committed 
jointly  to  the  heritors  and  kirk- 
session,  431.  good  effects  resulting 
from  such  management,  432-434. 
money  generally  raised  by  voluntary 
subscriptions  at  the  church  doors, 
434,  435.  average  of  paupers  to  the 
population,  and  expense  of  each,  435, 
436.  assessments,  where  any,  im- 
posed half  on  the  landlord  and  half 
on  the  inhabitants,  436.  individuals 
must  have  resided  in  the  parish  three 
years  before  entitled  to  rdie(  ib. 

Poor-Rates — decreased  by  the  formation 
and  active  operation  of  railways,  Ix. 
104. 

Pope  (Alexander,  1688-1744),  his  inde- 
pendence arose  from  the  money  de- 


rived from  the  sale  of  his  writings,  li. 

195, 196. 
Pope  (Alexander),  his  translation    of 

Homer  characterized,  IL   463,  464. 

See  Homer, 
■  His  spiteful  forgery  of  "  Verses 

hj  a  Gentleman  of  Quality,"  lii.  235. 

his  advice  to  contemporary  poets  to 

translate,  246. 

Causes  which  influenced  his  sta- 


tion in  literature,  Iv.  64. 

His  satirical  poetry  of  the  high- 


est class,  Iviii.  307. 

Character  of  his  translations. 


Ixiii.  369. 

his  characteristics  as  a  transla- 


tor, Ixv.  241. 

Character  of  his  letter  writing. 


Ixvi.  3.     Lord  Byron's  admiration  of 
him,  265. 

His  complete  mastery  over  the 


heroic  couplet,  Ixxviii.  201. 

Civihties  which  passed  between 


him  and  Addison,  Ixxviii.  242.  at- 
tacked John  Dennis  for  his  remarks 
on  Addison's  «  Cato,"  242, 243.  Ad- 
dison  displeased  at  his  pamphlet,  243. 
estrangement  between  him  and  Ad- 
dison regarding  the  advice  tendered 
by  the  latter,  that  the  "  Rape  of  the 
Lock"  should  not  be  recast,  248,  249. 
accused  Addison  of  making  a  rival 
translation  of  the  "  Iliad"  of  Homer, 
250.  no  evidence  to  support  this 
charge,  250,  251.  Pope's  life  a  long 
series  of  lying  and  equivocation,  251, 
252.  attacked  Addison  in  the  char- 
acter of  Atticus,  253.  high  moral 
conduct  of  Addison  towards,  ib. 

and  Dryden — characteristics  of 


their  poetry  analysed,  Ixii.  76-79. 

Popes — are  the  members  of  the  Ca- 
tholic church  worse  subjects  because 
they  believe  in  the  spiritual  supre- 
macy of  the?  lii.  371. 

The  real  interests  of  the  Ca- 
tholic religion  suffer  by  their  bdng 
temporal  princes,  Iv.  3  77 .  misgovem- 
ment  of,  381-384. 

Their  election  first  placed  in  the 


hands  of  the  cardinals,  by  a  law  passed 
in  the  pontificate  of  Nicolas  H.,  Ixii. 
163,  164. 

Authority  of,  necessary  in  the 


middle  ages,  Ixxix.  25.  depend- 
ent state  they  were  reduced  to, 
27,  28. 
Population — Mr  Sadler's  theory  of,  li. 
302.  erroneous  and  absurd,  303-306. 
See  Fecundity,  and  Sadler. 
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PopuUtaon — increaae  of— in  the  United  I     of  the  popuktion 
BUtes,  li.  318-321.  '      "     -  ■  -      - 


-  VieiTSof  MrMaJthoBoi 

crease  of,  lii.  340-343.  thoae  of  J 
M'CuUoch  quoted,  343,  346.  infl 
ence  of  the  poor-laws  on  the  progn 
of,  346.  "  countervailing  check) 
which  Mr  M'Culloch  itates,  347-36 
See  M-Cuilach. 

•  Principles  on  which  the  Uwb  i 

are  founded,  Iri,  G4-56. 

. Abstract  of  the  retuma  of  tl 

census  of  the  year  163 1  for  Qreat  Bi 
tain,  Ixii.  IM.     See  Stalistkt. 

of  England,  aa  conjectured 

different  periods,  nole,  Izxiv.  451. 

(Labouring),  of  Europe  and 

Qreat  Britain,  compared  as  to  the 
position  and  comfort,  Iiiiii.  603-00 

Prodigious  increase  of,  in  Qre 

Britain,  from  1700  tol831,l»ii.  32 

Malthus'  Essaj  on,  Mv.  48 

COO.     See  Matthw. 

Doctrine  of — offeoaire  to  phil 

eophical  pride,  and  irkscane  to  sai 
gnine  temperaments,  Ixvi.  96, 

Returns  of  Oreat  Britain  for  tl 

jrearlS41,Ixxx.  67.  great  importani 
of  Buch  returns  for  solving  questions 
political  and  social  economj,  08,  8 
sketch  of  the  machinery  used  in  tal 
ing  the  census,  69-72.  erroneous  ai 
measurements  of  the  counties  of  En; 
land,  73.  present  anomalies  betwe< 
the  returns  of  the  registrsr-gener 
and  those  of  the  censoa  commi 
sioners,  ■£.  effect  of  this  anomaly 
various  counties  and  towns  in  Englan 
73-77.  proposed  remedy  for  this  cr 
ing  defect  in  the  BjBtem  of  registri 
tion,  77-70.  population  of  the  t' 
largest  towns  in  England  equal  : 
seventeen  of  its  agricultural  countic 
and  equal  to  Scotland,  79.  populi 
tion  better  lodged  than  in  1831,  fro 
the  increase  of  habitable  houses,  7 
eo.  Liverpool  an  exception,  80.  d 
minntion  of  the  rate  of  mcreasc  of  tl 
popnUtion  of  England  since  1621,  8 
remarks  of  the  commissioners  on  tb 
decrease,  ib.  effect  of  an  increase  ' 
population  on  the  revenue,  or  laxc 
82,  83.  reasons  why  the  consum] 
tion  of  sugar  has  diminished  instei 
of  increased,  83,  64.  effect  of  iHd 
reel  and  dirtfi  taxation  on  the  pocke 
of  the  people,  85,  88.  is  the  supp 
of  food  from  the  soil  of  Qreat  BnU 
Kkely  to  keep  pace  with  the  popul 
tion?  88-90.    averagerateof increw 
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erection  of,  ib.  connection  of  the 
monastery  with  the  house  of  Amauld, 
310-312.  character  of  La  M^re  An- 
gehque,  312-315.  her  influence  over 
the  sisterhood,  316.  called  to  assume 
the  government  of  the  neighhouring 
ahbej  of  Maubisson,  316-319.  re- 
turns to  Port-Roja],  319.  sketch  of 
the  inmates  of  Fort-Royal,  and  of 
their  literary  labours,  319.  sketch  of 
llauranne  de  Verger,  the  abbot  of 
St  Cyran,  319-322.  of  Claude  Lance- 
lot, 321,  322.  origin  of  the  religious 
system  of  Jansenism,  323, 324.  of  An- 
toine  le  Maitre,  324-326.  of  De  Seri- 
court,  326, 327.  of  De  Saci,  327-329. 
of  Fontaine,  329.  of  Antoine  Amauld, 
329-332.  benevolent  actions  per- 
formed by  the  inmates  of,  332-336. 
heretical  accusations  brought  against 
them,  336-338.  relieved  from  those 
accusations  by  the  miracle  of  the  Holy 
Thorn — ^history  of,  338-341.  char- 
acter of  Blaise  Pascal,  and  of  his  writ- 
ings, 341-343.  the  inmates  dispersed 
by  government,  343-345.  sketch  of 
the  life  of  the  Duchess  of  Longueville, 
346-354.  (See  Orleans.)  Louis  de 
Tillemont  makes  it  his  residence,  356. 
sketch  of  Racine,  356, 357.  of  Prince 
de  Conti,  357.  final  destruction  of 
the  monastery,  358-361.  sketch  of 
Madam  de  Maintenon,  362.  view  of 
the  Christian  charity  and  sublime 
virtues  which  characterised  the  in- 
mates, 362-365. 

Portraits — their  value  depends  more  on 
their  bein^  memorials  and  relics  than 
pictures,  lix.  52. 

Portrait-painting — curious  indications  of 
character  among  the  Indians  when 
Mr  Catlin  was  taking  several  of  their 
portraits,  Ixxiv.  419, 420. 

Port-Royal  grammar — its  defects.  Hi. 
473. 

Portsea  (50'  48'  N.,  P  6'  W.),  descrip- 
tion of  the  sea  cavern  at,  in  which 
Prince  Charles  Stuart  was  for  some 
time  sheltered,  in  1745-6,  Ixxvii.  183. 

Potash — analysis  of,  by  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy,  Ixiii.  115,  110. 

Portugal  (39*  30'  N.,  7*  50'  W.),  its  com- 
merce in  the  spices  and  productions  of 
the  East,  li.  424.  this  acquired  by 
the  English  and  Dutch,  425. 

Ministry  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington in  relation  to,  lii.  273. 

Recent  history  (1814-1831),  pre- 


sent  state,  and  external  relations  of, 
liv.  407.     state  of,  at  the  close  of  the 


war  in  1814, 407-409.  condition  of  the 
army  when  under  the  command  of  Lord 
Beresford,  409.      revolution    of,    in 
1820,  410.    follv  and  mifi^rermnent 
of  the  Cortes,  w.    insulting  conduct 
of  the  Cortes  to  John  VI.,  $6.   fall  of 
the  Cortes,  411.     ascendancy  of  the 
Pamplona  party,  ib.    murder  of  the 
Marquis  of  Loul6,  ib.      army  joins 
Dom  Miguel,    412.       this    opposed 
by  the   foreign  party,    ib.      escape 
of  the   Ring    to    the  British  man- 
of-war,   "Windsor   Castle" — banish- 
ment of  Prince  Miguel,  ib.     secret 
efforts  of  the    British    minister   to 
prevent  reform  in  the  government, 
413.     death  of  the  King — his  char- 
acter, ib.    accession  of  Dom  Pedro, 
but     abdicates     in     &vour    of    his 
daughter,  Dona  Maria,  414.     stan- 
dard   of   revolt    raised  —  a    British 
force  landed    at  Lisbon,    and  tran- 
quillitv  restored,  415,    416.      Dom 
Miguel  lands  at    Lisbon,   and  pro- 
tests  his    loyalty   to    Dona    Maria, 
416-419.     his  visit  to  England — his 
perjury  and   hypocrisy,  419.      sup- 
ported by  the  priests  and  the  press — 
Cortes  assembled,  and  he  assumes  the 
crown,    420,  421.      royal  volunteer 
corps  of  police,  spies,  &c.,  organized, 
422.     oppressions  they  commit,  and 
fearful  condition  of  the  country  and 
population,  422-424.    brutalities  at- 
tendant on  the  executions  which  took 
{)lace  each  da^,  424-425.    external  re- 
ations,  especially  with  Great  Britain 
— the  supporters  of  Queen  Dona  Maria 
n.  secure  Oporto,  425.     conduct  of 
the  British    Government,  who  now 
support  Dom  Miguel,  426,  427.     Mi- 
guers  outrages  on  British  subjects  and 
commerce,  427.    imprisonment  of  Sir 
John  Doyle,  ib.     and  other  British 
subjects,  427,  428.    case  of  Mr  Mucos 
Ascoli— correspondence  with  the  Bri- 
tish Government  regarding  his  case, 
428-433.  insults  inflicted  on  other  Bri- 
tish subjects,  433.     his  attack  on  the 
general    interests    of    Britain,    434. 
seizure  of  British  ships,  and  of  the  St. 
Helena  packet,  435.     effect  of  the 
supine  conduct  of  British  diplomacy, 
436,  437.     determined  instructions  of 
Lord  Palmerstonto  Mr  Hoppner,437, 
438.  France  compelled  satis&ction  for 
her  claims  by  force,  439, 440.     cruel- 
ties and  oppressions  of  Dom  Miguel, 
441.     his  conduct  prevented  foreign 
powers    from    aiding   this    unhappy 
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kini^om,  442-444.  pomtion  of  Dona 
Maria,  444.  intereata  of  BogUnd 
necessuil;  iDditied  h>  the  restoration 
of  DoQB  Mori*,  mi  a  settled  goTem- 
meot,  446.  commercial  value  of  For- 
tng*]  to  Britain  of  no  great  impor- 
tance, 440-447.  future  policy  of  Bri- 
tain conudered,  447-449. 
Portugal— its  poflitioD  with  Spain  in 
1832,  Iv.  467. 

Intrigues  of  the  Uol;  Alliance 

touiiholdOomMignd.lviii.  143.  re- 
cognidon  of  Dona  Maria  as  Queen, 
143. 

Has  not  fulfilled  its  stipulations 

with  Qrcat  Britain  for  the  Buppreadon 
of  the  slave  trade,  bciii.  386-387.  the 
necessity  of  forcing  them  into  good 
faith,  387. 

State  of  her  neatness  when 

Oamoens  published  his  "Ludad," 
Ixvi.  262,  263. 

Numher  of  slaves  imported  into 

her  colonies  about  1830,  with  their 
value  and  average  mortality,  Inii. 
183.  her  deep  interest  in  keeping  up 
the  traffic,  184,  180. 

Conduct  of,  in  r^ard  to  the 

slave-trade,  Ixiv.  23,  24. 

Portuguese — decline  of  their  colonies  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  Ixi.  363, 


opinion   of 


Qeorge    Barrow' 

them,  Ixivii.  119-121. 

Their  earl;  discoveries  and  set- 
tlements in  Afhca,  Uvi.  3211-331. 

Conduct  of,  during  the  I'enin- 

■nlar  war,  Ixxii.  271.     See  !fapi«r. 

i  The  originators  of  the  slave  trade, 
bcxix.  397. 

*rosidomus(abont30B.c.),oo  the  truths 
received  from  natural  philosaphym  as- 
certaining the  principles  of  the  arch, 
and  the  use  of  met^s,  Ixv.  66.  ob- 
jections to  his  views  bv  Seneca,  65- 
67. 

rott-Office  Reform,  Ixx.  646.  develop- 
ment of  Rowland  Hill's  plan,  in  1S3T, 
t6.  became  the  law  of  Great  Britain 
in  1839.  lb.  remnrlu  Oh  the  progress 
which  Mr  Hill's  views  made,  ib.  ex-  | 
amination  of  Mr  Hill's  plan  by  the 
post-offlce  commissioners,  64G.  ex- 
amination of  Mr  Smith,  chief  of  the 
department,  tb.  report  of  post-office 
commissioners  in  favour  of  Mr  Hill's 
plan,  547.     Mr  Wallace,  M.I'.  for 


Greenock — bis  moti<m  fora  committee 

to  examine  into  post-office  rates,  ib. 

favourable  report  of  the  committee  of 

the  House  of  Commons,  647,  C46. 
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party — that  it  is  a  trust  held  for  the 
people,  Ixi.  319-322. 

Power-loom — invention  oi,  bj  Cartr- 
wri^ht,  Ivi.  315.  estimated  number 
of;  m  Britain,  in  1830,  316.  wages 
of  the  weavers  not  much  reduced  by, 
316. 

Present  condition  of  the  hand- 
loom  weavers,  not  worse  than  be- 
fore its  indention,  Iviii.  45.  easy  nature 
of  the  employment  conduces^  ta  low 
wages,  46. 

Pozuza,  or  Yanahuanca,  (in  South 
America,  9*  40'  S.,  74*  17'  W.),  posi- 
tion and  desolation  of,  Ixiii.  405. 
passage  over  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  405^  406.  country  round  but 
little  known,  418. 

Prairies  —  description  of  the  North 
American  western,  Ixxviii.  174-180. 
See  America. 

Prague  (Prag,  60*  4'  N.,  14''  24'  E.), 
battle  of,  in  1767,  in  which  the  Aus- 
trians  were  defeated  by  Frederick  the 
Great,  Ixxv.  263,  264. 

Pratinas — ^remarkaon  hiabeing  supposed 
the  absolute  inventor  of  the  Satiric 
drama^  Ixiii.  329,  and  note  329. 

PraxiHa  (of  Sicyonia),  remains  of  her, 
poetry,  Iv.  200,  201. 

Praver — ^views  of  parties  as  to  the  eflfect 
of,  in  curing  diseases,  liii.  264.  cases 
stated,  and  commented  on,  267-270. 
considerations  as  to  the  advantages 
and  duty  of,  28 1  -284.  misconceptions 
of  the  nature  of  the  promises  attached 
to,  284-287.  irreconcilable  ideas 
which  assigns  to  human  prayer  a  con- 
trol over  the  laws  <^  nature,  288.  See 
Miracles. 

importance  of,  in  a  system  of 

ethics,  as  lield  by  the  High  Church 
party,  Ixxvi.  492. 

Preachers  and  Preaching — their  faults 
and  characteristics,  Ixxii.  71.  See 
BrUish  PtUpit, 

Eloquence  of  ordinary,  com- 
pared with  the  stirring  eloquence  of 
George  Whitfield,  Ixvii.  514,  517. 

Preachers  of  the  sixteenth  century 
characterised,  Ixxii.  82. 

Preachers  of  the  Lea^e  in  France — 
licence  assumed  by  them  in  their  ser- 
mons, Ixxx.  113-115. 

Preaching— enormous  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  extent  of  the  apparatus 
employed  and  its  effects,  Ixvii.  515. 
causes  of  its  failure,  516. 

The  most  simple  and  elementary, 

practised  by  Luther,  Ixviii.  312. 


Precedent  —  favourite    fallacy    amon^ 

sticklers  for  a,  Ix.  504-506. 
Precious  Metals—their  value  decided  b^ 

the  cost  of  their  production,  Ixxviii. 

16-28.     See  Ghld. 
Manufacture  o^    one  of  the 

chimeras  which   prevented  the   ad- 
vancement of  European  civilization, 

Ixxx.  206,  207. 
"  Precis    Politique    sur    les    demiers 

Evenemens  des  Etat  Bomains,"  Iv. 

362.     See  Italian  SUxUs. 
Precision  and  Oleamess — ^the  first  of  all 

virtues  in  language,  Ixix.  223. 
PredestinatioUf— doctrine  o^  urged  by 

many  original  thinkers  as  leamng  to 

immorality,  lii.  370. 
Doctrine  of,  at  the  Reformation^ 

a  cause  of  much  strife  and  malignant 

feeling  among  Protestants,  lix.  43. 
Importance  of  the  do^xine  o^ — 


influence  which  the  views  of  the  great 
Reformers  on  this  question  have  had 
on  liberty  of  conscience,  Ixiv.  535. 

Prediction — ^the  ol]rject  of  all  sci^ice, 
Ixvii.  291. 

*  Prelates — ^their  influence  as  Statesmen 
before  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
Uv.  5,  6. 

Dispute  between  the  papal  and 

secular  powers  regarding  the  i^point- 
ment  of,  Ixxix.  26,  27. 

Prerogatives  of  the  Crown— ordinary 
and  extraordinary,  Ixvii.  106. 

Prescott  (William  H.),  "History  of 
the  Reign  of  Ferdinand,  and  Isabella 
the  Catholic  of  Spain,"  by,  Ixviii.  376, 
Spanish  history  &11  of  interest  during 
their  reigns,  376,  377.  not  so  weU 
known  as  other  portions  of  its  history, 

377.  Spanish  historians  characterised, 

378.  mtroduction  to  the  history,  tb, 
early  legislation  of  Castile — munici- 
palities established  by  the  Romans — 
and  national  assemblies  introduced  by 
the  Goths,  379.  power  of  these  bodies, 

379.  380.  framers  of  the  civil  and 
military  code  of  "  Fuero  Juzgo,"  380. 
(See  Forum  Judicum.)  efiect  of  the 
government  of  the  Gk>ths,  i6.  re-con- 
quest of  the  country  from  the  Mos- 
lems, t5.  natiue  of  warfare  conducive 
to  the  growth  and  development  of 
national  Uberties,  ib.  desolation  of  the 
country  by  the  wars,  380, 381,  and  note, 

381.  necessity  of  re-peopling  the 
waste  lands  led  to  the  establishment 
of  mimicipal  charters,  381.  rights 
and  privileges  bestowed  by  them,  381,. 

382.  precedence  of  these  institutions. 
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in  dste  to  ^bott  of  GciBmn j,  Frmnee,  i 
mod    Kngfand,    382.      powers  and  ' 
fimctkim    ■winiwl    bj  the   Cortes, 
382,  383.    power  mnd  weshh  of  the  ; 
BoUes,    383.      of    the    dcrKT,    •&.  . 


•t  that  period  within  tctj  nanow 
limits — its  powers,  383,  384.  insti- 
tutions of  Arsipon  shghtlj  different 
firom  those  of  Castile,  384.  state  of 
these  kingdoms  at  the  births  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  ib.  acceonion  and 
rharactw  of  Henrj  IV.,  ^  his  cru- 
sade against  the  Moore,  384>  385. 
Henr/s  repudiation  of  his  first  Qneen, 
and  marriage  with  the  Princess 
Joanna  of  Portugal,  quoiedy  385.  in- 
capadt  J  and  misnile  during  his  rdgn, 
385,386.  his  deposition,  386.  death 
of  his  successor,  Alphonso,  and  sue- 
cession  of  his  sister  Isabella,  386. 
death  of  Henry,  ib.  his  daughter 
Joanna  not  recognised  as  Queen--his 
win  a  matter  of  doubt,  886,  387. 
Alphonso  V.  of  Portugal  Tindicates  the 
daims  of  Queen  Joanna,  but  defeated, 
387.  reforms  in  the  administration 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  ib,  estab- 
lishment and  overthrow  of  the  Ma- 
hommedan  power  in  Spain,  387-898. 
(See  Spain.}  confusion  and  Taffue- 
ness  of  Mr  Preseott  in  this  part  of  his 
history,  398.  diyision  of  his  work 
into  two  parts,  398,  399.  Italian 
wars— character  of  Charles  VIII.  of 
France,  399.  Ferdinand's  famous 
treaty  with  Charles,  in  1500 — and 
after- influence  it  had,  399-401. 
Italian  wars  the  most  important  event 
in  this  reign,  401.  military  talents 
of  Gbnzalvo  de  Cordova,  t6.  death 
of  Isabella — ^her  character,  402.  cha- 
racter of  Ferdinand,  403.  perfidj 
and  ingratitude  of,  403,  404.  his 
behaviour  towards  Qonzalvo  and 
Columbus,  404.  Ferdinand's  and  Isa- 
bella's character  contrasted,  ib.  one 
of  the  best  historical  productions  of 
the  present  time  (1838),  404,  405. 
peculiar  circumstances  under  which 
the  work  was  composed,  405, 

Preseott  (General),  nis  peevish  conduct 
towards  Earl  St  Vincent,  Ixxix.  420. 

Presbyter  and  Bi8bop--originally  had 
the  same  meaning,  Ivi.  241,  242. 

Presbyterianisra— fiupfirom  being  tolerant 
in  ite  views— clergy  of  the  churches  of 
Scotland,  inferior  in  learning  to  the 
Episcopal  church  of  England,  Iviii.  508. 
pro^edingsof  the  Establbhed  Church 


courts,  in  1832,  in  regard  to  the  bi^ 

edncmtioD  bill,  503,  506. 
Presbyterianism— education  of  its  dergy 

too  restricted  ibr  the  culture  of  poetrv* 

fax.  173. 
IVesbyterian  Kirk  of   Scotland— final 

estahhshmoit  of  the,  due  to  the  re- 
forms whidi  the  RevohitioQ  of  1688 

^fected,  hd.  314,  315. 
Presbvterkn   Marriages  in   IreUad — 

final  settlement  of^  nrrr,  512. 
Present  state  and  conduct  of  Parties, 

bod.  275.     See  Petrtim. 
Present  state  of  manufactures,  trade, 

and  shipping,  hriii.  40.    See  Mmm* 

Presoit  state  and  prospects  of  Spain,  Iv. 
438.     See  Spmm. 

President  (United  SUtes  frigate),  and 
the  Brittth  sloop-of-war  Little  fidt — 
action  betweod  them,  noticed,  bud. 
132.  President's  make,  measurement, 
complement  of  men,  and  weight  of 
metal,  133.  acdon  with  the  British 
frigate,  the  Endymion,  in  1815,  and 
her  after-capture,  160, 161. 

Press — circumstances  that  have  led  to 
the  abuses  of  the,  Ixvii.  1,  2.  state 
prosecudons  in  conseouence  of,  2,  3. 
case  of  the  Duke  of  York,  3-5.  de- 
fence of  Queen  Caroline  privatelv 
printed  at  the  house  of  Mr  Perceval, 
27-30.  afterwards  used  against  her, 
32,  33.  licentiousness  of  the  pr^n 
during  the  period  of  Queen  Caroline's 
trial,  51.     abuses  by  the  newspaper 

Sress  and  pamphleteers,  52-55.  oif- 
culty  of  obtainmg  verdicts  fVom  juries 
for  a  prosecuUon  for  libel,  55-57. 
case  of  Queen  Caroline,  and  abuse  she 
received  fVom  the  press,  57,  58.  the 
press  used  as  a  means  for  defaming 
personal  character,  58, 59.  slanderous 
tiooks  published  by  booksellers  and 
publishers,  59,  60.  how  are  the 
abuses  to  be  rectified  ?  00-64. 

Influence  of,    in  the    United 

States,  Ixxvi.  519,  520. 
Pretender  (The  old,  James  Fran- 
cis Edward  Stuart,  1688-1705), 
proceedings  of  Queen  Anne's  minis- 
try to  restore  him  to  the  firi- 
Ush  throne,  lxii.4-6.  their  private 
negotiations  with  France  and  the 
allies,  6. 10.  Queen  Anne's  friendly 
feelings  towards  him,  and  the  House 
of  Stuart,  10, 1 1 .  Torcy  and  Gautier 
employed  as  confidential  agents,  12. 
(lautier  and  Torcy's  correspondence 
with  Lord  Oxford,  15, 16.  first  trusted 
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with  the  secret  disposition  of  the 
English  ministry  in  his  favoiur  in  June 
171 1»  16,  17.  his  vain  efforts  to  en- 
gage  his  sister,  Queen  Anne,  in  a  cor- 
respondence with  him,  17.  Boling- 
broke's  share  in  the  design,  19,  20. 
difficulties  which  beset  the  ministry, 
21-23.  the  Pretender  refuses  to  con- 
form to  the  English  Church,  23-25. 
his  letter  or  proclamation  regarding 
his  religious  faith,  irretrievably  lost 
him  the  throne,  25.  price  laid  on 
his  head,  ib.  correspondence  of 
Azzurini  Conti,  27,  28.  leaders  at- 
tached to  his  cause,  28, 29.  state  of  the 
Whigs  and  Tories  regarding  his  claims, 
30-33.  nearest  object  to  the  heart 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  his  ministers,  was 
his  restoration,  33.  his  conduct  on 
the  news  of  his  sister's  death,  33.  the 
liberties  and  religion  of  Great  Britain 
would  have  been  exposed  to  imminent 
danger  by  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
34.     character  of,  ih. 

Pretender  (The  Young,  Prince  Charles 
Edward  Stuart,  1721-1788),  his  dissi- 
pated habits,  bodii.  473. 

Pretended  Miracles — Irving,  Scott,  and 
Erskine,  liii.  261.     See  Miracles, 

Priam — Archdeacon  Williams'  estimate 
of  his  character  as  depicted  in  his 
**  Homerus,"  Ixxvii.  56.  remarks  on, 
61. 

Prices  (High),  in  corn  did  not  arise  from 
the  consequences  of  the  war  of  1815, 
bdi.  335  337. 

Pritchard  (James  C,  M.D.),  on  the  de- 
signs  of  Providence,  as  exemplified  in 
the  science  of  Geology,  lii.  396,  397. 

Pricking— -one  of  the  ordeals  by  which 
witchcraft  was  tried,  Ixxx.  238. 

Priest — doctrine  of  the  Catholic  church, 
that  the  guilt  of  a  layman  rests  upon 
the  priest  who  misleads  him,  Ixxvii. 
492. 

Priestley  (Joseph,  LL.D.,  1733-1804), 
Eloge  of  Baron  Cuvier  on  the  scientific 
and  religious  views  of,  bdi.  287-289. 

Heartily  welcomed  to  America 

by  President  Thomas  Jefferson,  Ixvi. 
181. 

His  experiments  on  the  compo- 


sition of  water,  Ixx.  490-493.      See 
H^atL 

Quoted  on  the  destruction  of  St 


Bride's  Church  in  London  by  light- 
ning, Ixxx.  457. 
**  Historical   Account  of  Navi- 


gable Rivers,  Canals,  and  Railways," 
by,  Ivi.  99. 


Priests  of  Ancient  Egypt — account  of 
the,  Ixviii.  327. 

Prigs,  or  Pickpockets,  described  as  a 
class,  Ixxv.  485.    See  Mendicity, 

Primary  education — the  term  hardly 
yet  understood,  Iviii.  1.  See  Educa- 
tion, 

Primogeniture — ^influence  of  the  law  of, 
in  England,  on  the  state  of  agricul- 
ture, Ivii.  20-23. 

Princes  of  India — their  relations  to  the 
British  Indian  government — divided 
into  six  classes,  bod.  359.  extent  of 
their  territoriid  possessions,  and  an- 
nual revenues,  360. 

Prindpia  (Sir  Isaac  Newton's^  histori- 
cal sketch  of  the  history  and  progres- 
sive steps  which  led  to  its  publica- 
tion, Ixxviii.  408-427.     See  Newton. 

Principles  of  belief  and  expectations,  as 
applied  to  mirades,  lii.  388.  See 
Miracles, 

Pringle  (John  Henry),  Correspondence 
of  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham, 
edited  by,  Ixx.  90.    See  Chatham, 

Pringle  (Captain  John  Henry),  "  Corre- 
spondence of  William  Pitt,  Earl  of 
Chatham,"  edited  by,  Ixx.  90. 

Printing — one  of  the  most  important 
measures  of  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
was  the  establishing  of  the  liberty  of 
unlicensed,  Ixi.  319. 

* The  inventor  of,  contempo- 
rary with  Nicholas  V.  and  Cosmo  de 
Medici,  Ixv.  71. 

Prior  (Matthew,  1664-1721),  sent  pri- 
vately  by  Bolingbroke  to  Paris  with 
secret  proposals  for  peace,  bdi.  7.  Bo- 
lingbroke's  excuse  to  the  Grand  Pen- 
sionary Heinsius  on  Prior's  detection, 
id,  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  plot 
^oing  on  to  restore  the  Pretender,  30. 

Prior  (James,),  his  "Life  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith,"  Ixv.  204-206.  character 
of  the  book,  206-208.  displavsmuch 
credulity  in  the  collection  of  his  ma- 
terials, 208.  site  of  Auburn,  the  **  De- 
serted Village,"  208-210.  character 
of  Goldsmith — opinion  of  his  con- 
temporaries, 210-213.  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  erroneous  suspidon  of  Bos- 
well,  212.  alterations  necessary  in 
a  new  edition,  213,  214.  See  OoliiU 
smith. 

Prismatic  Spectrum,  and  the  causes 
which  affect  the  colours  of  different 
parts  of  the  spectrum,  Ixxiv.  283-286. 
See  WhemU, 

Prison  disdplinc — various  reports  on, 
Ixiv.  316,  317.    theory  of  imprison- 
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ment  a  matter  of  the  greatest  moment 
to  the  jurist,  317.  views  of  Howard, 
Blackstone,  Bentham,  and  others, 
317,  318.  reports  on  the  American 
penitentiaries,  318,  319.  resolutions 
of  the  House  of  Lords  on,  in  1836, 
319-321.  inspectors  appointed,  321. 
heads  of  their  reports,  321-323.  re- 
solutions of  the  House  of  Commons 
on,  in  1836, 324.  two  great  divisions 
of  imprisonment,  325,  326.  len^h 
of  imprisonment  in  penitentiaries, 
826,  327.  dassi^cation  of  prisoners 
~4t8  effects,  828-330.  effects  of  soli- 
tary confinement  in  the  various  pri> 
sons — ^instances  mentioned  330, 331 .  of 
the  silent  system,  331-334.  treatment 
of  debtors  should  be  governed  b^  the 
same  rules  as  that  of  untried  prison- 
ers, 334,  335.  occupation  for  those 
imprisoned  considered,  335-338.  cor- 
poral punishment  not  necessary,  338. 
length  of  time  the  penitentiary  system 
should  kst,  338-344.  cost  of  the 
English  county  prisons  in  the  year 
1834,  344,  345.  collateral  measures 
attendant  on  the  classification  of  pri- 
soners, 345.  secondary  punishment 
considered^  ib.  greater  frequency  of 
trial  necessary,  345, 346.  confinement 
of  lunatics  should  not  be  allowed  in 
prisons,  346, 347.  position  of  prison- 
ers after  beinff  liberated — ^what  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  their  re- 
moval from  the  scene  of  their  disgrace, 
847,  348.  evils  of  ignorance  and 
poverty  the  primary  cause  of  crime, 
348.  remedies  required  for  the  treat- 
ment of  juvenile  offenders,  348-356. 
average  number  of  those  offenders 
conmiitted  for  trial  in  1834-1835, 356. 

Prison  discipline  in  the  United  States — 
Mr  Charles  Dickens's  observations  on 
thesUteof,lxxri.511-517.See/>ieil«fM. 

Prisons — ^what  they  should  be,  Iri.  463. 
discipline  of  that  of  Auburn  at  New 
York,  464-466. 

Second  report  from  the  inspec- 
tor of,  Ixvi.  368.     See  Poiice. 

Private  riffhts — ^law  as  to  the  prindoles 
on  whi<m  the  relations  o^  arise,  liii. 
517. 

Private  judgment  —  exercise  of,  Ixix. 
262-270. 

Dissensions  and  errors  do  not 

proceed  from  the  use  of,  Ixxvii.  489- 
491.  asserted  by  the  Catholic  church, 
that  the  right  of,  is  to  disbelieve  any 
doctrine  wmch  appears  mysterious  and 
unintelligible,  496,  407. 


Private  judgment — right  of-— metempsy- 
chosis <^  error,  Ixxvi.  382,  383.  cau- 
tious method  in  which  error  in  relation 
to  the  right  of  private  judgment  is 
attempted  to  be  revived,  383,  384. 
proper  meaning  of  the  term,  384, 
385.  attack  on  the  right  of  private 
judgment  in  the  *<  British  Critic," 
July  1841,  386,  387.  thoughts  sujg- 
gested  b^  the  passage,  387,  388.  its 
persecutmg  character,  388, 390.  prin- 
cipal arguments  for  religious  freedom 
stated,  390-392.  modifications  of  the 
persecuting  (the  only  consistent)  sys- 
tem—Jonas Proast's  **  moderate  pen- 
alties," 392,  393.  refhUtion  of  it- 
similar  sentiments  enounced  by  the 
writer  in  the  **  British  Critic,"  393- 
396.  the  spirit  of  persecution  sur- 
vived long  the  legalization  of  the 
principles  of  toleration,  395.  folly  of 
advocating  subjection  to  human  au- 
thority, and  yet  repudiating  the  em- 
plovment  of  violence,  395-397.  the 
catholic  doctrine  of  the  church's  in- 
fallibility, alone  can  annul  or  limit 
the  right  of  private  judgment,  397, 
398.  every  other  mode  of  nullifying 
or  circumscribing  that  **  right"  either 
nugatory  or  flagitious,  398.  falsity  of 
the  argument  of  the  writer  in  the 
« British  Critic"  exposed,  398-402. 
Mr  Gladstone's  theory  examined,  402- 
404.  theory  that  Scripture  is  incom- 
plete, and  is  to  be  supplemented  by 
tradition,  405-407.  servile  and  un- 
reasoning belief  inculcated  by  the 
Tractarians,  fuXe,  407,  408.  the 
guides  themselves  at  variance,  409. 
other  arguments  in  favour  of  this 
"  right,"  409,  410.  private  judg- 
ment to  be  obeyed  in  preference  to 
anv  authority  not  admitted  to  be  in- 
fallible, 410-412.  this  principle  proved 
to  be  tmiversally  apphcable,  412, 413. 
acquiescence  in  the  morality  of  Chris- 
tianity universal,  413,  414.  incon- 
sistency of  charging  a  conscientious 
Separatist  with  sin,  415,  416.  ad- 
vantages of  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, 416-419. 

Privy  Council  —  establishment  of  the 
court  of,  Iviii.  209. 

-^—  Extent  of  its  jurisdiction  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  Ixvii  .115. 

New  constitution  of,  proposed 

by  Sir  William  Temple,  Ixviii.  154. 

Proast  (Jonas),  his  qualifications  as  to 
the  necessity  of  having  only  "mo- 
derate penalties,"  and  "convenient 
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ptmishments,"  in  i)iini8hment8  for 
errors  in  private  judgment,  IxxvL 
392,  393. 

Proclamations  of  Charles  I.  among 
the  chief  instruments  of  infringement 
upon  liberty  of  the  subject,  lyiii.  407- 
409. 

Proctors  —  mode  by  which  they  are 
elected  at  Oxford,  note,  Ht.  488, 

Prodigies  in  time  of  Luther,  Ixviii.  285. 

Production— defined  and  explained,  Ixri. 
95. 

Production  (cost  of),  meaning  of  the 
term,  Ixxviii.  37-41. 

Profane  and  Sacred  Music — blending 
of,  the  great  vice  of  the  age,  bdii.  38. 

Professional  incomes — difficulties  which 
beset  the  taxing  of  them,  Ivii.  155- 
158. 

Professors  at  the  University  <^  Oxford — 
length  of  time  they  had  to  lecture 
by  the  original  regulations,  liii. 
391,392.  circumstances  which  caus- 
ed the  reduction  of  their  profes- 
sorial competence,  and  ^ving  a  su- 
premacy to  the  tutonal  system, 
4 1 2-420.  perjury  of  the  Hebdomadal 
meeting  in  changing  the  statutes  so 
as  to  cause  this  effect,  420-427.  See 
Oxfi>rd, 

Professors — manner  in  which  they  are 
elected  in  the  European  Universities, 
lix.  196.  nomination  of,  in  the 
hands  of,  most  objectionable,  221-223. 
See  Universities, 

Modes  by  which  they  are  ap- 
pointed in  France,  and  supported  m 
sickness  and  old  age,  bdi.  290. 

Profit — ^mischievous  influence  of  a  low 
rate  of,  on  the  prosperity  of  manufac- 
tures, Iviii.  59. 

Influence  and  effect  of  competi- 
tion in  reducing,  Ixx.  443-444. 

Progress  of  the  People — the  periodical 
press — characteristics  of  tne  cheap 
publications  —  the  "  Penny  Maga- 
zine," the  ''  Saturday  Magazine,"  and 
^  Chambers's  Edinburgh  Joiunal," 
Ivii.  239.  conduct  of  the  high 
church  partv  in  following  the  track 
cut  out  by  the  low  church  party  and 
the  sects,  and  its  insinuations  against 
their  cheap  publications,  as  being 
hostile  to  religion,  i&.  success  the 
cheap  publications  have  met  with — 
number  sold  of,  240.  cheapness  of, 
and  the  average  annual  amount  sold 
to  the  working -classes,'  240,  241. 
will  lead  to  ^ood  residts,  both  in  a 
moral  and  political  view,  241.     cried 


down  by  the  large  newspapers,  as 
likely  to  diminish  the  influence  of  the 
periodical  press,  242,  243.  attack  of 
the  press  on  the  public  measures 
brought  before  Parliament  in  183 1> 
1832,  243-245*  public  not  so  easilj 
niisled  by  the  press,  245,  246.  means 
taken  by  the  press  to  spread  accounts 
of  events  in  1833  which  never  occur- 
red,  246,  247.  advantages  which  the 
best  interests  of  the  country  derive 
from  an  unshackled  periodical  press, 
247,  248.  cheap  literature  will  some- 
times  interfere  with  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty by  plagiarism,  248. 

Progress  of  Historical  inquiry  in  France, 
buriii.  84.     See  France. 

Prohibition  for  the  Introduction  of 
Church  Rates,  Ixx.  61-68.  See  Ckmrch 
Rates. 

Prolongation  of  the  Bank  charter,  Ivi. 
376.     See  Bank  of  England, 

Prometheus  (Fire  of),  analogy  between, 
and  lightnmg,  Ixxx.  449,  450. 

Propagation  of  religious  truth,  one  of 
the  principal  ends  of  government, 
bdx.  235. 

Prony  (Gaspard  Clair  Fran9ois  Marie 
Riche,  Baron  de,  1755-1839),  his  de- 
scription  of  the  bridge  of  Neuilly  over 
the  river  Seine,  built  by  M.  Perronet, 
Ixx.  42. 

Property  (Real  or  Landed),  comparison 
of  the  laws  relating  to,  in  England 

'  and  Scotland,  li.  128, 129. 

Examination  of  the  legal  fiction 

which  holds  it  to  be  holden  directly 
or  indirectly  of  the  crown,  lii.  153-157. 
Inquiry  of  commission  into  the 


state  of  tne  law  in  England  relating  to 
the  transfer  of,  li.  159.  extract  from 
their  report,  1 60, 1 61 .  difference  be- 
tween, and  the  law  of  personal  and 
moveable  property,  162.  impossibility 
of  knowing  the  real  owner  of  an  estate, 
163.  necessity  of  a  public  r^istry  to 
record  all  the  rights  faceting  property, 
163.  instanced  in  the  case  of  an 
estate,  the  heir  of  which  has  concealed 
the  settlement,  164,  165.  an  estate 
can  be  mortgaged  by  depositing  the 
title-deeds,  without  any  other  written 
instrument,  165, 166.  power  of  the 
courts  of  law  and  court  of  equity  in 
the  sale  of  a  legal  and  equitable  estate, 
167, 168.  operation  of  creating  long 
terms  in  raising  money  upon  the  se- 
curity of,  168-171.     See  Registry, 

Tax — difficulty  of  assessing  it 


with  anything  like  tolerable  equality,. 
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li.  223y  224.  would  increase  Absen- 
teeism, 224. 
Propertj  tax — scheme  for  a  graduated, 
Irii.  143.  would  be  a  serious  evil, 
144.  diffictdtj  in  determining  what 
ia  A,  ib.  impossibilit  J  of  forming  an 
estimate  of  property,  146.  pemiaous 
influence  on  indusbrj,  ib.  failed  in 
Fraiue,  147.  flanant  iiyustice  of 
restricting  it  to  landed,  148,  and  150- 
152.  great  danger,  if  carried  into 
effect,  ^  nationafbankruBtcj,  151. 

Tax — amount  likelj  to  be  re- 
ceived from,  Ixxx.  490. 

Proi>ertT — Incalculable  benefits  which 
arise  from  the  permanency  of  the  laws 
respecting,  liii.  511.  inviolability  of, 
the  great  security  of  human  happi- 
ness and  civilization,  513.  distinction 
between  public  and  private,  id.  de- 
scription of,  belonging  to  corporations, 
514.  tax  on,  for  the  behoof  of  the 
public,  ought  to  be  had  recourse  to, 
oefcHre  labour  is  taxed,  514-517.  is, 
according  to  Blackstone,  merely  a  civil 
right,  518.  forms  which  it  may  as- 
sume, 519,  ami  522-524.     See  RiffkU. 

Fear  at  the  passing  of  the  reform 

act,  for  the  security  of,  groundless,  Ivi. 
259,260. 

Subdivision    o£,    in    France, 

IviL  21.  difference  between  the 
laws  of  England  and  America  on 
the  proprietor  d^rinj^  intestate,  i&. 
private  property  is  indispensable  for 
the  public  good,  24.  divided  to  a 
greater  extent  in  England  than  is  sup- 
posed, 149.  injustice  in  restricting 
a  tax  to,  148,  150,  and  434,  435. 
income  tax  unfair,  as  applied  to, 
158. 

(Funded),  injustice  of  taxing 


exclusively,  Ivii.  150.     would  aggra- 
vate the  difficulties  of  the  poor,  ^. 
Mr   Hallam  on  the  different 


footing  on  which  corporate  and  pri- 
vate, stand,  Ix.  485. 

Principle  of  the  sacredness  of. 


Ixiii.  212-214.    disregarded    by  the 
Prussian  government  214,  215. 

The  restraint  imposed  on  sub- 


infeudation in  England  in  the  rei|;n 
of  Edward  I.,  the  great  cause  of  its 
national  greatness,  IxiiL  215,  216. 
One  of  the  elements  of  political 


importance,  IxxiL   10.     See  Dmto- 
eraey. 
Prophecy — the  religious  argument  of, 
affainst  removing  the  dvil  disabilities 
of  the  Jews,  liL  373. 


Proposed  introduction  of  poor-laws  into 
Ireland,  lix.  227.     See  Ireland. 

Propositions  and  Syllogism — modality 
of,  as  objects  of  logic^  consideration, 
Ivii.  215.  217.  inelegant  division  of, 
into  the  nypothetical,  conditional,  and 
di^'unctive,  219. 

Proprietors  (Small),  their  benefit  to  a 
country  in  which  there  is  good  govern- 
ment, Ixxix.  192, 193. 

Propylea  (at  Athens),  means  taken  to 
restore  it  by  the  Greek  government, 
Ixxv.  500,  501. 

Prose  and  Poetry  contrasted  in  r^^ard  to 
the  power  each  gives  to  transktions, 
Ivii.  107;  and  114.     See  Poetry. 

Prose  Wnting — as  distinguished  from 
Verse,  Iviii.  31-33. 

Prosecutor  (Public),  much  needed  in 
Enghmd,  Ixvi.  212,  and  388. 

Protection — condition  of  Great  Britain 
when  the  cry  for  it  was  raised,  Ixxiii. 

509.  com  laws — ^prohibitory  and 
differential    duties    established,  509, 

510.  new  interests  which  thb  folly 
created  against  British  commerce, 
510,  511.  extract  from  Lord  Pal- 
melon's  speech  in  the  House  of 
Cknnmons,  in  1841,  on  protective  du- 
ties, 511-514.  extract  from  Mr  MuUer 
of  Lubeck,  in  his  letter  to  Mr  Hickson, 
on  the  high  duty  on  com  as  affecting 
the  agricultural  and  commercial  rel^ 
tions  of  Mecklenburg  and  Ilolstein, 
514,  515.  the  most  formidable  com- 
petition in  manufactures  will  be  from 
the  United  States,  in  consequence  of 
the  protection  system,  515,  516. 
Whig  budget  of  April  30,  1841,  to 
reduce  the  duUes  on  timber,  sugar, 
and  c(Mm,  525,  526. 

Protective  Principle — as  recommended 
to  the  German  Customs-Union,  the 
nations  of  Europe,  and  to  America, 
Ixxv.  528-556.  See  England^  and 
Li$t. 

System  of  Duties  most  errone- 
ous, budi.  418-423.  See  Import 
IhUie». 

Protestantism — state  of^  in  Germany, 
liv.  238.  advice  to  the  divines  of 
this  country  to  examine  into  the  theo- 
lofj  of  Germany,  238,  239.  ration- 
alisn  in  Germany,  239.  what  effect 
has  confessions  of  faith  in  producing 
uniformity  <^  belief?  239-241.  ef 
feet  of  the  Reformation  on  the  clergy 
(^  Germany,  both  in  worldly  and 
spiritual  matters,  241  243.  Protest- 
ant party  spirit  during  the  Thirty 
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Years'  War,  243.  sect  of  the  Pietists 
— their  system,  243,  244.  utter  ne- 
glect into  which  the  studj  of  the 
Bible  had  fallen  among  Protestants, 
244-246.  fundamental  principles  of 
Rationalism,  247-249.  miracles  of 
the  New  Testament  endeavoured  to 
be  explained  a  way — Paulus  on  the 
miracle  of  the  tribute-money  and  fish, 

249.  theory  of  accommodation,  249, 

250.  on  the  origin  of  the  three  first 
gospels,  250,  251.  silence  of  the  Bri- 
tish clergj  in  not  examining  the  views 
or  doctnnes  thus  propounded,  251, 
252.  publication  of  Mr  Rose,  on  the 
state  of  Protestantism  in  (Germany — 
and  character  of  it,  252, 253 .  Professor 
Lee's  dissertation  on  the  views  and 
principles  of  the  modem  Rationalists 
of  Germany,  253-255. 

State  of,  at  the  period  of  the 


Reformation,  Iv.  285-291. 

Licrease  of,  through  Europe,  Ix. 


518. 


Oenius  of,  hostile  to  any  out- 
ward connection  of  religion  with  the 
symbols  and  forms  of  art,  Ixvii. 
390. 

Rise  of^  Ixxii.  227.    &ee  Catholic 


Church, 

Protestants— controversies  between  the 
churches  of,  have  led  to  the  study  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  bdi.  137.  See 
Church. 

Principles  of,  held  by  the  Oathb- 

lic  church  to  lead  to  infidelity,  Ixxvii. 
498,  499.  Catholic  church  con- 
demned by,  for  its  presumption,  499. 
view  in  which  Protestants  should  be 
regarded  by  Catholics,  500. 

in  France — power  they  had  after 


the  Edict  of  Nantes,  Ixxx.  1 29.  their 
general  assembly  at  Rochelle,  ib. 
composition  of,  129,  130.  siege  of 
Montauban  raised  their  hopes,  132. 
ought  to  have  been  satisfied  with  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  134. 

Views  of,  as  to  a  universal  in- 


visible church,  Ixxx.  324,  325. 

became  more  sceptical,  as  the 


authorities  of  the  Catholic  church 
were  exposed,  li.  361. 

Protestant  Church  in  Ireland — ^its  in- 
utility contrasted  with  that  of  the 
Catholic  church,  Ix.  510-512.  See 
Church  Property, 

Its  condition,  prospects,  and  con- 
solidation considereid,  Ixxix.  231-242. 
See  Ireland, 

Protocols  of  Conferences  held  at  Lon- 


don relative  to  the  affairs  of  Belgium, 

Ivi.  412.    See  Bdgvum, 
Provence  (43"'  36'  N.,  6"  O'  E.),  charmc- 

ter  of  its  inhabitants,  box.  72. 
Providence—Doctrine  of,  exemplified  in 

the  organisation  of  man,  liv.  153-159. 

See  Theology i  NatwrcU, 
Course  of— man  knows  nothisg, 

or  almost  nothing,  of,  liv.  379. 
The  sectanan  view  of  the  doc- 


trine of  an  interfering  and  over-ruling 
Providence  led,  shortly  after  the  Re- 
formation, to  actions  among  theolo- 
gians  of  the  most  persecuting  charac- 
ter, lix.  43-45. 

Grounds  on  which  its  operation 


should  be  considered,  bdi.  448-450. 
Erroneous  views  held  regarding. 


Ixiii.  356.  special  interpositions  o^ 
held  by  part  of  our  religious  writers 
— case  of  Cowper,  356-369.  See 
Cowper, 

Mysteries  of,  and  the  triumphs 


of  grace,  bdv.  428.     See  Ewmgeiical 
Preaching, 

Design  of,  in  making  all  ad- 


vances in  morals  and  physics  tend  to 
the  grand  purpose  for  which  he  formed 
man,  Ixxvi.  309-312 

Ways  of,  in  extending  Chris- 


tianity and  civilisation,  Ixxx.  304,305. 
Divine  —  remarks    on,   badi. 


138. 


Special  or  Particular — abuse  of 
the  doctrine  of,  Ixviii.  113. 

Provincialisms  of  the  European  lan- 
guages, Ixxix.  454.  the  Aretinne 
dialect  of  Eastern  Tuscany,  456. 
Venetian  dialect  considered,  by  Gol- 
doni  and  other  writers,  as  the  sweet- 
est and  most  graceful  of  all  the  Italian 
dialects,  456-458.  Pu^liese  or  Nea- 
politan dialect  universuly  used  in  the 
states  of  Naples,  458-460.  works 
written  in  this  dialect,  460,  461. 
Sicilian  lan^age,  461,462.  language 
of  the  Capitol,  and  writers  in,  4^ 
463.  ancient  German  dialect,  the 
language  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Sette  Comuni,  463.  dialects  of  France 
463-470.  (See  France,)  Catalan  hm- 
guage,  467-470.  dialects  in  use  in 
Britain,  470-473.  Welsh  is  not  spoken 
now  with  purity,  473-475. 

Prussia  (52*  0'  N.,  16*  O'  E.),  increase 
of  population  in,  from  1754,  li.  312. 

Table,  showing  the  law  of  popu- 
lation in  its  provinces,  lii.  521,  522. 
Her  part  in  the  first  dismem- 


berment of  Poland  at  the  Confedera- 
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lion  of  Radom,  I  v.  24 1 .  in  the  second, 
at  that  of  Targowitz,  242.  her  per- 
fidy and  breach  of  neutrality  to  the 
Polish  force  under  General  Rjbinski, 
257»  258.  her  relations  with  Russia, 
263,  264. 
Prussia — ^publication  by  its  goTemment 
o£  the  *<  Codex  Diplomaticus  Bran- 
denburgensb,"  Ivi.  186. 

'  Account  of  the  general  organi- 
sation of  public  instruction  in,  Ivii. 
612-517.  duty  of  parents  to  send 
their  children  to  school  enforced  by 
law,  517,  518.  duty  of  each  com- 
mune  to  maintain,  at  its  expense,  a 
primary  school,  518.  statistical  in- 
formation of  the  number  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, of  the  schoolmasters,  and  female 
teachers,  518,  519.  general  objects 
and  different  degrees  of  primary  edu- 
cation, 521-526.  description  of  the 
trainings,  appointments,  promotions, 
and  punishments  attendant  on  primary 
instruction,  526-531 .  of  the  direction 
of  the  schools  of  primary  instruction, 
531-535.  of  private  schools,  535-541. 
See  Cousinf  and  Education. 

Its  system  of  education  reported 


on,  by  M.  Guizot,  Iviii.  3. 

System  of  education  pursued  in. 


Iviii.  9.  statistical  details  regarding 
the  schools,  10.  normal  schools  estab- 
lished for  the  education  of  its  teachers, 
27.     See  Educaiion, 

Probable  effects  on  our  shipping 


interest,  if  the  redj^rocity  treaty  with, 
be  not  renewed,  lyui.  56. 

Evils  which  the  commercial  laws 


of  England  have  on  its  agriculture, 
Iviii.  280,  281. 

Progress  of  the  transition  of  pro- 


perty in«  durinff  the  last  century,  and 
influence  this  has  had  on  the  pros- 
perity of  the  people,  bdii.  214. 

Has  done  nothing  for  the  aboli- 


tion of  the  slave  trade — her  weak 
evasions,  bdii.  383. 

Appaling  state  of,  during  and  at 


the  end  of  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
Ixxv.  280,  281. 

Various  degrees  of  imprisonment 


in,  both  for  pnndpals  and  seconds, 
in  a  duel,  Ixxv.  451,  452. 

Unhappy  position  of,  firom  1795 


to  1 806  ~  character  of  her  people, 
Ixxvi.  49,  50. 

-  Report,  hj  Dr  John  Bowring, 


on  its  commercial  union  with  the 
other  German  states,  Ixxix.  105. 
policy  of;  in  fostering  this  union,  109, 


110.  revenue  she  derives  from  the 
ZoUverein,  112.  political  power  in- 
creased by  it,  t5.  pledged  itself 
to  levy  maximum  duty  on  British 
goods,  114.  iron  produced  in  1839, 
121.  her  desire  to  have  a  liberal 
tariff  with  Great  Britain,  124. 

Prussia-^faciUty  with  which  divorces  can 
be  obtained  in,  Ixxix.  185. 

and  the  United  States — ^inter- 
national law  between,  in  1785,  Ixxvii. 
323. 

Prussian  Commercial  League,  Ixxi.  545. 
beneficial  influence  it  has  had,  and  will 
have,  on  British  and  foreign  commerce, 
572-576. 

Monarchy — population  returns 

of,  analysed,  IxVi.  91. 

States-— physical  characteristics 


of,  Ixvi.  93.    peasantry  o(  t5. 

Tariff  of  1818— increased  the 


distress  of  the  manufacturers  in  the 
inferior  German  states,  Ixxv.  517. 

Pryme  (De  la  Abraham),  quoted,  as  to 
the  state  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  mind, 
Ivi.  12. 

Puritan  Character  —  Dr  Thomas  Ar- 
nold's noble  vindication  of,  Ixxvi. 
360,  361. 

Psalms — Luther's  metrical  version  of^ 
characterised,  Ixviii.  281. 

Ptolemy  TClaudius — ^flourished  in  the 
first  hall  of  the  second  century),  re- 
marks of  Mr  Williams  on  the  lati- 
tude he  assigned  to  the  site  of  Ecba- 
tana,liii.  317-319. 

His  remarks  on  the  race  of  peo- 
ple who  occupied  the  valley  of  the 
NUe,  immediately  above  Egypt,  Ix. 
312. 

His  knowledge  of  African  geo- 


graphy, Ixvi.  327. 

^of  Alexandria),  his  discoveries 


in  optics,  Ixvi.  131. 
Pubhc  Amusements — pretensions  of  the 

evangelical  class,  liv.  100.  See  Evan- 

pelioal  Class, 
Characters  in  the   reigns    of 

George  HI.  and  IV.,  bdx.  1-49. 

of  Great  Britain  in  the  reign 


of   George  III.,  Ixx.  90-123.     See 
Chatham^  &c 

Debt — restriction  of  the  inte- 


rest on,  considered,  Ixxx.  489,  490. 
Opinion — state  of^  on  the  wel- 


fiure  of  Great  Britain,  bdii.  264,  265. 
Property  belonging  to  the  early 


Roman  Republic,  bow  dirided,  Ivi. 
305.  agrarian  law  proposed  by  Spu- 
rios  Cassius,  305-307. 
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Public  prosecutor — office  of,  essential 
to  the  ends  of  justice,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  appointing  one  for  Enghmd, 
Ixvi.  212,  213,  and  388. 

R^istry  in  E^knd,  li.    159. 

See  Registry. 

Roads  of  England — their  finan- 


cial state,  Ixxii.  478.  mode  of  man- 
agement, i6.  number  of  trusts  and 
debts,  479.  causes  of  their  embarrass- 
ment, 479, 480.  effects  of  railways  on, 
480-483.  of  steam-boats,  483,  484. 
inequality  of  taxation,  484,  485. 
mail  coaches  free  from  taxes,  485. 
consolidation  of  trusts  the  best  remedy 
for  reducing  debts  and  keeping  up  the 
roads,  486-488.  commissioners  re- 
commend that  goTemment  should  ad- 
vance money  to  pay  off  part  of  the 
debts,  on  the  security  of  the  roads, 
488,  489. 

Public  schools  of  England,  li.  65.  See 
Eton, 

Westminster  and  Eton,  liii.  64. 

See  Eton,  and  WestminsUr, 

Public  service — ^remuneration  and  ex- 
pectations which  should  be  held  out 
to  those  engaged  in  it,  bdv.  224- 
227. 

Publishers — taxes  on  literature  most 
oppressive  to,  liii.  427-437.  See 
Literature, 

Observations  on  the  works  of 

scandal  which  they  publish.  Ixvii.  59, 
60. 

Puerto  Rico  (Island  of;  18"  15'  N., 
66""  4(y  W.),  early  history  of,  Ix. 
329.  advance  of,  in  wealth  and  po- 
pulation, ib,  its  lovely  appearance, 
climate,  and  small  mortality  in,  330, 
331.  population  of,  331.  white  pro- 
prietors m,  and  from  whom  descend- 
ed, ih.  estates  into  which  the 
island  is  divided,  332.  character 
of  the  inhabitants,  333,  334.  pro- 
duce of  the  island,  334.  fr-ee  co- 
loured inhabitants  more  numer- 
ous than  any  West  India  island,  ib. 
the  slaves  treated  with  great  kindness, 
and  is  the  basis  upon  which  the  polity 
of  the  island  rests,  334,  335.  practi- 
cability of  sugar  cultivation,  335, 336. 
friture  destiny  of  this  beautiful  island 
depends  on  giving  freedom  to  its 
slaves,  337. 

Puffing — modem  practice  of,  in  bring- 
ing out  books,  shamefully  practised, 
li.  196.  modesof  puffing,  197.  dis- 
creditable to  anv  honourable  mind, 
1 98.  books  generally  judged,  as  pictures 


are,  by  persons  who  know  neither  of 
them  wdl,  199.  puffings  of  immor- 
tal works  which  the  world  has  con- 
trived to  forget,  ib,  its  pemidoos  in- 
fluence, 200.  has  rather  abated  of 
late,  t&.  criticism  on  the  so-called 
poems  of  Mr  Robert  Montgomery, 
200-210.     See  Montgomery. 

Puffing — system  ot,  as  pursued  in  the 
newspapers,  and  by  other  meana^ 
Ixxvii.  1.     See  Advertising  Syst^a^ 

Pugliese  dialect  of  the  states  of  Naples, 
Ixxix.  458-460.  authors  who  com- 
posed, and  books  written  in,  that 
dialect,  460-461. 

Puissant  (Louis),  errors  he  disco- 
vered in  the  bases  of  the  French 
decimal  metrical  system,  Ixxvii.  256- 
259. 

Pulci  (Lui^,  1431-1487),  poetry  of; 
characteristic  of  the  €k>thic  and  clas- 
sic literature,  Ixxi.  377,  376. 

Analysis  of  his  poetry,  Ixxii. 

222-224. 

Pulpit  oratory  at  a  low  ebb,  bud.  257. 

Pulpit  eloquence  not  sufficiently  culti- 
vated, and  the  principles  on  which  it 
depends  are  not  well  understood,  Ixxii. 
132.     See  British  Pulpit, 

Pulteney  (William,  Earl  of  Bath,  1682- 
1764),  offended  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
and  became  leader  of  the  opposition  in 
the  House  of  Commons  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Walpole,  Iviii.  513. 
his  standard  joined  by  the  most  dis- 
tinguished  of  the  young  members  of 
the  house,  516. 

Powers  and  sccomplishments  as 

a  speaker,  Ixxi.  196.  error  he  com- 
mitted in  not  taking  office  after  driv- 
ing  Walpole  from  the  charge  of  affairs^ 
196, 197.  his  conduct  actuated  more 
by  personal  spleen  against  Walpole, 
than  by  difference  in  poliUcs,  197- 
199. 

His  connection,  by  marriage,  with 


the  Colman  family,  Ixxiii.  391.  avari- 
cious habits  of  both  the  Earl  and  his 
Countess,  ib,  lines  on  the  haughty 
character  of  the  Countess  by  Pope, 
391,  392.  the  Earl's  letter  to  Francis 
Colman  lecturing  him  on  his  habit  of 
making  presents,  392,  393.  secret 
littleness  of  his  soul  displayed  in  this 
letter,  393.  instance  ^f  his  parsi- 
monious habits,  394.  death  of  Fran- 
cis Colman  —  Oeorge  Colman  the 
elder  taken  charge  of  by  the  Earl, 
394-396.  conduct  of  the  Earl  and 
his  Countess  to  Colman — specimens 
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of  their  coireapondenM  with  bim 
when  be  wnt  »t  «cbool,  397-  propertj 
he  ponettcd,  399.  cbftnuster  of  the 
Eiu-1,  bj  some  of  his  Udy  friends — few 
legucies  he  left,  399-400.  manner  in 
which  be  disposed  of  hi«  immense 
fortune,  400-402,  Horace  Walpole 
on  tlie  liiii^wsnl  of  the  Brulford  estate, 

402,  40:<.     character  of  Lord  Batb, 

403.  ()ui£otica)pan^<rricaiid  b»nter 
on  him  by  Horace  Walpole,  nots,  40.1. 
dentb  of  Ladj  Batb  in  17C8,  403. 
See  Colman. 

Funckayet,  or  trial  by  Arbitration,  in 
India,  liii.  468,  469. 

Fundi  (in  Central  Africa),  plundering 
habiU  of  its  people,  Iv.  401. 

Punishmeut  — effect  of  that  deuomiiiated 
cbaracterigtic,  upon  the  minds  of  the 
beholders,  Ui.  141. 

Funisbments  in  Criminal  Law — specu- 
lations on,  liv.  183.  See  Grimiiuil 
Law. 

(Secondary),  and  Traoiportatton 

— viewed  as  to  their  effect  on  the 
aiminal,  and  on  sodetf ,  Ivii.  33,  34. 

Puigaub  (Kingdom  of  the,  32*  30'  N., 
74"  0'  E),  fouodcd  by  Runjeet  Singh 
— its  extent  and  importance,  Ixxi.  354. 


of  his  time,  and  superior  to  all  his 
coDtempuraries  in  its  adaptation  to 
the  meaning  and  accentuation  of  the 
words,  Iziii.  31,  32. 

Purdie  (Charles),  his  adventure  with  au 
Otter  in  the  river  Tweed,  at  Mebruse, 
Uxviii.  112,  113. 

Purgation  (Canonical),  trial  of  the  clergy 
b^,  characterised,  lii.  462. 

Puntans — descent  of  the  New  Bngland- 
ers  from  them,  Iv.  499. 

Rise  of,  and  early  views  whidi 

they  held,  Ixz.  184.  theur  podtion 
aflerthe  accession  of  Charles  II.,  192. 
their  divines  characterised,  204.  See 
BatUr. 

Puwy  (Professor  E.  B„  D.D.),  an -His- 
toric Inquiry  into  the  nrubable 
Causei  of  the  Rationalint  Character 
lately  predominant  in  the  Theology 
of  Qermany,"  bj,  bv.  238.  See  Pro- 
(wtantiiM. 

Sermon  on  the  fifth  of  Novem- 
ber, Ixvi.  396.      principally  on  the 
doctrine  of  non-resistance  to  establish- 
ed authority  and  divine  right  c 
ces,  S97.     the  doctrines  of  noo 
ance    and    divine    right  of 
examined,    S9T-408.      affirm 


"judgments"  have  befsllen  the  land 
ance  the  Revolution,  408,  409.  sect 
of  the  non-jurors — their  principles 
examined,  409-411.  charader  of  the 
sermon.  412.  opinions  of  the  party 
to  whom  he  belong  413-416. 

Pusey  (ProfesBor),  Quoted  as  to  baptism, 
Ixxvii.  639,  520. 

Hissermon  on  "The  Holy  Eucha- 
rist, a  Comfort  to  the  Penitent,"  Ixxx. 

310,  condemned  as  heterodox,  314. 
(See  Pturyitm.)  apathy  with  which 
it  was  perused  by  the  country  at  large, 
333.  style  of,  334.  holds  that,  in 
partaking  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  it  b  done  literally,  A.  fallacy 
of  this  view,  both  as  being  contrary 
to  that  held  by  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  by  orthodox  writers,  33S, 
338.  authors  on  the  suUect  not 
quoted  fillly-'UiBtanced  in  Hooker.  336. 
in  Jeremv  Taylor,  337,  and  noM,  tA. 
views  of  the  Fathers  sUted,  337,  338. 
of  the  English  divines,  338,  33S. 
shields  his  statements  under  the  cover 
of  great  and  incomprehennble  mys- 
teries, 340,  341.  talks  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  his  views  as  bla.'<phemy  and 
profanity,  341,  342,  and  no(«,ib.  Se« 
PuMyitm. 

Puseyism — recent  developments  of,  at 
Oxford,  Ixxx.  310.  denounced  as 
essentially  catholic,  310,  311.  fatal 
sii^na  uf  disunion  within  their  body, 

311,  312.  their  pretensions  to  catho- 
lic unitv  not  incompatible  with  the 
widest  diversity  of  opinion,  311.  nar- 
rativeof  Rev.  W.  Palmer, ii.  anoma- 
lous views  of  the  party  as  to  their 
subscription  to  the   Enslbfa  articles, 

312,  313.  on  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  313.  on  the  duties  of 
obedience  and  faith,  313,  314.  di- 
venity  of  their  views  as  to  one  indi- 
visible catholic  system,  316,  316.  Mr 
Gladstone  on  the  advance  of  catholic 
principles,  316.  fallacy  of,  316318. 
on  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  and 
of  the  Fatheni,  318.  rashness  uf  en- 
deavouring to  extract  irne  system  of 
Catholicism  from  antiquily  and  Indi- 
tion,  318,  3111.  on  the  traditions  of 
the  fathers,  319.  on  antiquity,  320- 
322,  tendency  to  Romanism  in  those 
who  advocate  Puseyism,  322.  in- 
creased by  this  theory,  that  the  Catholic 
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of  their  lofty  pretensions  of  papal 
unity  with  aU  the  yariations  of  Pro- 
testantism, 325-328.  essential  un- 
charitableness  of  their  principles,  328. 
Popery  held'  by  some  of  the  school, 
that  it  is  but  a  •*  deyelopment"  of 
primitiye  Christianity,  331-333.  Dr 
Pusey  mamtains  that  the  Holy  Sapper 
must  be  taken  in  a  literal  sense,  335. 
fallacy  o(  335-341.  on  ecclesiastical 
miracles,  343-364.  (See  Miracles^ 
Kid  Newman,)  rapid  and  extensive 
dissemination  of  the  monkish  princi- 
ples inculcated  in  Mr  Newroan'»  essay, 
364,  865.  entire  absence  of  anything 
like  real  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the 
school,  366.  no  correct  yiew  of  me- 
diceyal  religion  to  be  had  from  the 
"Ldyes    of   the   Saints,"  366,  367. 

gninciples  of,  have  taken  a  strong 
old  on  the  younger  portion  of  the 
elergT,  368.  yarious  distractions  with 
which  the  Oxford  school  has  torn  the 
ehurch  in  search  for  catholic  unity, 
368)  368.  the  present  moyeroent  de- 
grading tO' enlightened  piety,  and  de- 
structive io  au  mutual  charity,  369- 
371.  yiews  of  Mr  Gladstone  as  to 
the  party  remaining  in  the  church, 
371,  372.  passages  in  the  fathers 
citeable  for  either  part^,  374. 
Puseyism — School  of  Divinity  of,  Ixxvii. 
501.  origin  of  the  name,  t&.  impossible 
to  agree  with  them  —  examples  of 
their  statements,  502-504.  their  first 
proceedings,  504.  publication  of  the 
Oxford  tracts — views  held  in  them. 


504-506.  want  of  miity  in  the  Chnrcli 
of  Engknd,  506-508.  oflice  of  the 
bishop  highly  flattered,  508,  509.  the 
doctrme  of  apostolic  succession,  51 0- 
518.  their  extravagant  view  of  the 
ordinance  of  the  sacraments^-of  bap- 
tism, 518-521.  of  the  eucharist,  521- 
523.  of  the  church  of  Christ,  523- 
527.  their  views  that  the  Scriptures 
are  not  the  sole  rule  of  faith,  but  tliat 
they  are  to  be  supplemented  by  the 
traditions  of  the  fathers,  examined, 
528-548.  on  justification,  548,  649. 
opinions  aad  statements  held  by  vari- 
ous of  the  school  on  the  atonement — 
Bibles,  &e.,  549-551.  their  zeal  in 
behalfof  ceremonials,  551-554.  g^ie- 
ral  characteristics  and  tendencies  of 
this  school— ^rs^,  to  increaae  the 
power  and  glory  of  the  Episcopal 
clergy,  554, 555.  second,  tends  to  K>b 
Chnstianity  of  its  chief  glory  as  a 
spiritual  and  moral  institute,  and  to 
render  it  a  system  of  mere  formalism* 
555-557.  third,  its  dispodtioD  to 
vilify  and  traduce  reason,  557,  558. 
fourth,  has  a  tendency  to  use  ^*  pious 
frauds,"  558-56 1 .  best  works  for  the 
confutation  of  these  errors,  562. 

Pynsent  (Sir  William),  character  of^ 
Ixxx.  565.  left  his  whole  property  i^ 
William  Pitt,  Eari  of  Chatham,  565. 

Pythagoras  (about,  b.  o.  570-504)^ 
stated  b^  Mullcr  to  be  of  Doric  de- 
scent, liii.  138. 

Discovers  the  measure  of  the 

musical  notes,  Ixvi.  120. 


Q 


QcADBAirr-— Hadley  and  Thomas  God- 
frey both  original  and  independent  in- 
ventors of  the,  Ixxviii.  435.  although 
anticipated  in  the  idea  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  in  1700,  ib. 

Quadrupeds — geographical  distribution 
of  those  in  North  America,  liii.  328- 
360.     See  Animalsi 

•*  Quaint " — meaning  of  the  term,  hxiv. 
345.  Thomas  Fuller  considered  as 
the  very  type  of,  among  religious 
writers  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
346-348. 

Quakers — their  active  exertions  to  re- 
peal death  for  forgery^  lii.  408,  409. 

'  Their  efforts  in  support  of  edu- 

cation, Iviii.  11. 


Quantity — considered  in  its  philosophi- 
cal and  mathenuitieal  bearings,  udi. 
423,  424. 

Quarter-Sessions  Court  in  Ireland,  liL 
481.     See  Irish  Courts,  Ssc, 

Quarterly  Reriew — its  able  and  elabo- 
rate article  on  <^  the  Breaking  of  the 
Enemy's  Line,''  li.  23.  See  Naval, 
and  Tactics, 

QMotedr  on  the  Bankrupt  and 

Insolvent  Laws  of  England,  Iv.  516, 
517. 

Attack  en  Lord  John  Russell's 


speech  at  Stroud,  Ixvii.  202.     refuta- 
tion of,  202-209. 

Its  defence  in  finvour  of  more 


libeial  measures,  Ixxvi.  271. 
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Quarterly  Review  denounces  the  doc- 
trines of  Pusejism  as  essentially 
catholic,  Ixxx.  311. 

Quarts  Rock — ^irregular  in  its  position, 
lii.  65.  where  to  be  principally  foimd, 
66-67. 

Queen's  Courts  at  the  Indian  Presiden- 
cies not  oulr  expensive,  but  often 
ruinous  to^  those  who  seek  redress, 
Ixxvi.  183, 184. 

Queensberry  (William,  Duke  of,  1725- 
1810),  his  letter,  when  Lord  March, 
to  Gkorge  Selwyn,.  Ixxx.  21.  preg- 
nant brevity  of  b^  letters,  22,  23. 
particulars  of  his  personal  character, 
24.  his  match  between  a  coach- 
maker's  journeyman  running  a  wheel 
and  a  waiter  of  a  hotel  famous  for  his 
speed,  26.  hiswagcr^thatoldMrPigot 
would  die  before  Sir  W.  Codrington, 
•6.  mode  of  managing  his  intercourse 
with  his  favourites  of  the  fair  sex, 
26-27.  presumed  attachments  he  had 
for  ladies  in  his  own  rank  of  life^  27. 
scenes  said  to  have  been  acted  at  his 
house  in  Piccadilly,  27,  28.  airiUus- 
tiatba  of  hit  shiewdness^  by  Ijord 


Brougham,  28.  dinner-party  at  his 
villa  at  Richmond,  t6.  his  grace's 
notion  of  comfort,  29.  mode  in  which 
he  paid  his  physicians,  ib.  death-bed  of, 
ib,    property  he  left,  and  to  whom,  ib, 

Qucsada  (Qeneral),  death  o^  and  muti- 
lation of  his  body,  Ixxvii.  126,  127. 

Question  and  Answer — many  advantages 
it  possesses  fi>r  the  elucidation  of  truth, 
Iviu  12, 13. 

Quetelet  (M.),  the  most  philosophical  of 
writers  on  statistics--<his  opinion  of 
the  cases  in  which  numbers  maybe 
employed,  Ixix.  62« 

Quin  (MichaelJ-X  **  Voyage  down  the 
Danube^  wkh  Sketches  of  Hungary, 
Wallachie,  Servia,  and  Turkey,"  by, 
Ixii.  109-120.  proceeds  to  Constan- 
tinople, 120-122.  visits  Athens  and 
Connth,  123.  grand  mass  at  Naples, 
12^  124.  liberahty  of  the  King  of 
Naples,  124, 125,    See  Ikuuibe. 

Quivira — an  iniaginaiir  kingdom  in  New 
Mexico — notice  of,  boL  20. 

Quorra  River  (in  Africa,  10*  O'  N.,  6* 
(y  £.),  expecUtion  up  the,  IxvL  326. 
See  J/rioa,  and  Siger^ 


R 


Kabbah  (town  of,  on  the  River  Qnonra, 
in  Central  Africa,  ©•  40^  N.,  6*  16'  E.), 
agriculture  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, Iv.  407. 

■  Its  appearance,  population,  and 

industry,  Ixvi.  )49,  360. 

Manufacturing   and  industrial 


character  of  its  population,  Ixxii.  466, 
467.  admirably  adapted  for  estab- 
lishing a  market  for  European  goods, 
469. 

Rabban  Hormuxd  (in  Koordistan),  de- 
acriptioii  of  the  convent  and  monks 
o(  fxiv.  62-64. 

Rabutin  (Count  Bussy),  his  descri^ion 
of  his  cousin,  Madame  de  S^vigne, 
IxxvL  208.  rensarks  he  has  made  on 
her  conduct,  209, 210.  his  character, 
210.  correspondence  between  Bussy 
and  Madame  de  S^vigne,  210,  211. 
letter  from  her  to  him,  217, 218. 

Race — ^inioeBce  of,  on  national  charac- 
ter, Ixxi^.  17-20. 

Races  of  Men— hereditary  qualities  and 
circumstances  that  influence  the  pecu- 
liarities of,  Ixix.  61. 

Racine  (John,  1639- 1 699),  characteristics 
of  his  mind— conduct  of  Louis  XIV. 


to»  and  hb  retirement  to  the  monas- 
tery of  Port-Boval,  Ixxiii.  366,  367. 

Radama  (King  of  Madagascar),  remark- 
able changes  he  eflEe^ed  in  his  king- 
dom by  his  liberal  policy,  IviL  93. 
illness  and  death  of,  94.  barbaric 
pomp  displayed  at  his  funeral — ex- 
pense of^  94,  96. 

Radclifle  (Anne,  1764-1823),  poetical 
works  of,lix.  327.  originallv  pnnted  in 
1826,  but  (1834)  re-issued,  with  new 
title-page,  «6.  merits  of^  not  high,  328. 
characterised  as  a  prose  writer,  328- 
332.  her  descriptions  of  landscape 
true  to  nature  —  extracts  descrip- 
tive of,  332-334.  extracts  from  her 
journal,  334.  **  Gaston  de  Blon- 
de ville"  unworthy  of  her  former 
works,  337.  extracts  frt>m  her  poetry, 
838-340.  admirable  powers  she  pos- 
seted as  a  romance  writer,  341. 

Raddiffe  (Mr  William),  on  the  condition 
of  the  hand*loora  weavers  befcve  the 
inventumof  the  power-loom,  Iviii.  46. 

Radical  and  Tory  (in  BriCiBh  politics), 
combination  of  extreme  parties  oi^ 
Iviii.  224,  225. 

Party  —  their    policy 
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into  with  respect  to  that  followed 
by  the  parties  of  the  Whigs  and 
Tories,  Ixiv.  638-644. 

Radicals  and  Whigs — Sir  John  Walsh's 
opinion  that  they  have  become  iden- 
tical, bdii.  266-268.  the  Radicals 
too  dogmatical  in  their  principles,  264. 

*RadicaU  —  policy  which  the  party 
should  follow  (1837),  Ixv.  271. 

Rafifaelle  (1483-1620),  history  of  his 
Cartoons,  Ixvii.  411.   See  Raphael. 

Raffles  (Sir  Thos.  Stamford,  1781-1826), 
Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Services  of,  bv 
his  Widow,  li.  396.  contrasted  with 
Bishop  Heber,  397.  system  of  em- 
ployment pursued  in  the  service  of 
the  East  India  Company,  398.  par- 
ticulars  of  his  early  career,  399,  400. 
high  moral  conduct  he  pursued  to- 
wards the  natives  of  tne  Eastern 
Archipelago,  i6.  his  correspondence 
with  Mr  Marsden,  400.  and  acquaint- 
ance with  Dr  Leyden,  ib.  conquest  of 
the  island  of  Java,  401-404.  appoint- 
ed lieutenant-governor  of  Java,  404. 
mal-administration  of  the  island  by 
the  Dutch,  404,  406.  his  inquiries 
into  the  laws  and  statistics  o^  406, 
406.  visits  all  parts  of  the  island, 
and  his  confidence  in  the  natives,  407. 
measures  he  pursued  in  regulating  its 
land  and  other  sources  of  revenue, 
407-409.  and  for  the  administration 
of  its  laws  and  police,  409,  410. 
energy  and  industry  which  these  mear- 
sures  diffused  over  the  island,  410, 

411.  increase  of  revenue,  411.  his 
earnest  entreaties  that  it  should  not 
again  be  given  up  to  the  Dutch,  411, 

412.  his  opinion  of  the  Malays,  and 
other  people  of  the  Eastern  Archi. 
pelago,  412.  his  literary  and  scien- 
ti6c  researches  in  Javia,  ib,  visits 
Calcutta,  and  explains  the  alarming 
encroachments  of  the  Dutch,  414. 
appointed  representative  of  the  go- 
vernor-general, i6.  acquired  posses- 
sion of  Singapore,  414,  416.  his 
remarks  on  the  birth  and  baptism 
of  his  children,  416.  his  judicious  ad- 
ministration of  Singapore,  416.  his 
observations  on  the  habits  and  wishes 
of  the  Chinese  for  British  goods,  416. 
and  on  the  advantages  of  Singapore 
as  a  mart  for  these,  417. 

Raffles  (Lady),  her  remarks  on  the  in- 
structions of  the  Court  of  Directors 
to  Lord  Minto  as  to  the  conquest  of 
Java,  li.  402.     character  of  her  bio- 

•  graphy  of  Sir  Stamford,  417. 


Rags — utility  a(,  in  making  paper — 
bleaching  of^  by  chlorine,  Ivf.  317. 

Ragusa  (Duke  of),  travels  o£^  in  the 
east  of  Europe,  Turkey  in  Asia,  and 
Egypt,  Ixx.  71.     See  MarmorU, 

Railway  Companies — mania  for,  in  1836 
and  1836,  Ixiii.  419, 420.  amount  of 
capital  required  to  be  raised  for  the 
schemes,  422.  rise  on  the  price  of 
iron,  423.  parliament  should  reserve 
to  itself  the  power  to  control  the 
charges  of,  441. 

Railways — importance  of,  as  a  means  of 
inland  transport,  Ivi.  99-101.  con- 
sidered in  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
101,  102.  in  an  agricultural,  102- 
104.  their  moral  and  political  conse- 
quences, 104, 106.  formation  of,  1 10. 
rules  of  the  law  of  resistance  or  power 
of  traction  on,  111-114.  See  Steam 
Engine, 

Complete  success  which  has  at- 
tended the  Liverpool  and  Manchester, 
Ivii.  79.     See  Liverpool. 

Improvements  in  inland  trans- 


port, Ix.  94.  opposition  to,  arises 
m>m  the  landlords,  ib.  boiefits  arts- 
ing  to  land  from  railways  passing 
through  it,  96-98.  another  ground 
of  objection  is  the  injury  likely  to  be 
produced  to  turnpike  trusts,  98.  great 
advantage  of,  to  agricultural  pro- 
ducers, to  graziers,  and  to  dairy  fwn- 
ers,  98-102.  attended  with  a  vuietj 
of  subordinate  benefits,  104.  speed 
of  transit,  t&.  preference  siven  bj 
the  public  to,  on  account  of  Uie  speed 
and  cheapness  of  transit,  104>106. 
amount  saved  by  large  houses  in 
agencies,  106.  increases  the  number 
01  passengers,  ib.    railways  now  in 

Progress  to  connect  Birmingham, 
lanchester,  and  Liverpool,  107.  the 
ill  eflects  of  slopes  to  oe  avoided  by 
tunnels,  chasms,  viaducts,  and  em- 
bankments, ib,  obstacle  to  the  adop- 
tion of  tunnels  is  the  want  of  suffi- 
cient ventilation,  108.  viaduct  over 
the  Ouse,  108,  109.  levels  of  the 
line  between  London  and  Birming- 
ham, 109.  width  of  the  road  and  of 
the  rails,  110.  time  which  will  be 
taken  in  passing  from  London  to  Bir- 
mingham, ib,  probable  traffic  com- 
Sared  with  that  on  the  Liverpool  and 
lanchester  line.  111.  Grand  Junc- 
tion from  Birmingham  to  Warrington, 
ib,  railway  connecting  London  with 
Southampton  and  Portsmouth  at  pre- 
sent (1884)  forming,  112.     another 
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projected  between  the  nelropt^  and 
Bnstul,  ib.  probable  estimate  which 
these  undertaking!  are  likelr  to  pro- 
dnce  on  the  intercourse  of  tne  conn- 
ti7,  113,  114.     railways  in  conteu- 

Slation,  114.  only  one  railway  in 
reland,  ib.  great  expense  of  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  line,  as 
calculated  bj  Mr  Booth,  114-117. 
bad  condition  of  the  rails  on,  in  con- 
sequence of  using  the  fiah-bellied  in- 
stead of  parallel  nuls,  117,  118. 
railways  in  operation  and  forming  in 
France,  118,  119.  in  Gennany,  119. 
in  the  United  Stales,  119-124.  See 
AnUT-iea. 

Eailwaya — erroneous  ideas  entertwned 
as  to  the  number  of  horaes  that  woidd 
be  rendered  superfluous  by  their  in- 
troduction, Ixi.  169,  170, 

Renort  of   Commisnonera  on 

Irish,  and  their  effect  on  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  Ixix.  156-176. 
(See  Irith  Jtaihuagi.)  nature  of  a 
railway,  175.  monopoly  of  the  closest 
kind  exercised  by  tne  proprietors  in 
England,  175-177.  construction  of 
railways  ought  to  be  in  the  bands  of 
goTemment,  177, 178.  system  adopt- 
ed in  Belgium  compared  with  that  of 
England,  179181.  cost  of  each  mile 
in  England  and  Belgium,  ISl,  182. 
nteof  fares  in  each,  182, 183.  num- 
ber of  passengers  in  each,  and  popn- 
Ution,  1S3,  184.  necessity  of,  for 
Ireland,  164-1S8. 

Thomas  Telford's,  and  the  Re- 
viewer's remarks  on  the  probable  pro- 
gress of,  note,  Ixx.  30. 

Effect  which  these  have  had  on 

(he  prosperity  of  the  turnpike  roads, 
Ixxii.  480-483. 

Diminish  to  a  ^at  extent  the 

best  land  for  the  cultivation  of  wheat, 
Ixiz.  89. 

In  Germany,  liiix.  1 20. 

Raisins — exorbitant  duty  on,  in  1R30, 
li.  222. 

Cost  of,  in  bond,  and  duty  on,  in 

1832.  Iv.  627. 

Rqah  Sahib~-his  investment  of  the  port 
of  Arcot  in  1750 — its  defence  by  Lord 
Robert  Clive,bix.  309-311. 

Rajasthan  or  Raipootana  (26'  30'  N.,  73' 
20'  E.).  annals  and  antiquities  of,  lii. 
86.     See  Rajpootana. 

Annals  and  antiquities  of,  or  the 

central  and  western  states  of  India,  b^ 
Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Tnd,  1*|. 
79.     George  Thomas'  career  among, 


ft.  physical  character  of  the  western 
portion  of  the  country,  74.  scarcity 
of  water,  7.S.  boundary  of  the  great 
sandy  deserts  in,  76,  7G.  inhabitants 
o^  and  their  character,  76, 77.  high 
sense  of  honour  of  the  Rajpoots,  77. 
military  spirit  of — the  taking  of  On- 
Ula,  77,  78.  their  hunting  expedi- 
tions, 78.  superstition  of,  78,  79. 
history  of  Omeda,  Rajah  of  Boondi,  . 
79-84.  (See  Oma/o).  number  of 
states  into  which  the  country  is  di- 
vided, 84,  86.  origin  of,  86.  invasion 
of,  by  the  monarchs  of  the  Timur  race 
— their  defence,  87,  88,  disunion 
among  the  tribes  prevented  them  from 
being  conquerors  of  the  surrounding 
kingdoms,  88.  evil  influence  of  poly- 
gamy, 88,  89.  anarchy  and  wretdied- 
ness  caused  by  the  pohcy  and  conquest 
of,  by  the  Mahrattas,  89,  90.  rescue 
of,  by  the  British,  90.  result  of  the 
British  treaties  with  the  Rajpoot 
princes  in  taking  away  the  liberty  of 
their  subjects^instanced  in  the  treaty 
entNed  into  with  the  Rajah  of  Joud- 
poor,  91,  92.  with  the  Rajah  of  Jes- 
Bulmer,92.  with  the  Ri^ah  of  Amber 
or  Jeipoor,  92,  93.  treaty  with  Za- 
lim  Sing,  R^ent  of  Kotab,  93-96. 
See  Tod. 
tajpootana — annals  and  antiquities  of, 
lii.  36.  its  ancient  wealth  and  pros- 
perity, 87.  testimony  to  the  high 
character  of  its  people  by  Europeans, 
88.  and  by  Mahommedans,  89.  geo- 
graphical poution  of,  >i.  ColonelTod's 
history  of,  90.  sketch  of  the  annals 
of  the  province  of  Mewar  and  ita  dy- 
nasties, S2.  taking  of  the  dty  of 
Cheetore  in  1276,  94.  self-sacriflce 
of  the  females  called  yoAur,  ib.  feuds 
between  the  Rahtorei  and  Seesodias 
tribes,  9S.  discord  between  the  sons  of 
Rana  Raemul,  96.  invasion  and  ulti- 
mate overthrow  of  Mewar  by  the  Em- 
peror Baber,  96-98.  submission  of  the 
RiUpoota  to  the  Mahrattas,  98.  sects 
int«  which  the  modem  races  of.  are 
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classical  style  of  their  architecture 
— temples  and  remtuns,  106.  political 
relations  with  the  British  empire,  107- 

loa. 

Rajpoot— meaning  of  the  term,  lii.  note, 
87. 

Rajpoots — aUh^ngh  superior  to  other 
Indian  races,  are  yet  defbrmed  by 
the  vices  of  slaves  added  to  those  •£ 
robbers,  liiL  443. 

Only  people  in  India  capable  of 

resuscitation  t«  self-depeBdence,  IxxL 
363. 

Raleigh  (Sir  Walter,  bom  1552,  be- 
headed  1618),  his  statement  as  to  the 
quantitTof  com  in  Amsterdam,  ]i.  426. 

Abilities  of,  noticed,  Iv.  295. 

.  Life  of,  most  attractive,  IxxL  1. 

various  biographical  memoirs  of,  no- 
ticed by  the  revieirers,  2-5.  serves 
in  Ireland,  6,  7«  first  appearance  be- 
fore Queen  Elizabeth,  7-  share  he 
took  in  the  maritime  expedition  and 
colonization  of  North  America,  & 
Gilbert's  v«^age  to  North  America, 
8,  9.  obtains  a  patent  to  colonize 
part  of  Neath  America,  9,  10. 
early  navigators'  views  partly  is 
colonize  and  partly  the  discovery  of 
mines,  10-12.  his  two  expeditions  to 
Virginia,  12-16.  prtvateering  expedi- 
tions  agunst  Spain,*  16.  meets  with 
Spenser,  18, 17.  amour  and  private 
marriage,  17, 18.  em{>loys  his  leisure 
in  the  country  in  devising  a  voyage  to 
El  Dorado,  19.  ^  expeditions  in  quest 
of,  and  speculations  regarding,  19-24. 
voyage  of  Raleigh  to  Guiana,  24-28. 
Raleigh's  account  of  his  voyage,  28- 
33.  great  designs  he  entertained  re- 
garding Guiana,  33-35.  public  services 
on  whidi  he  was  afterwards  employed, 
35-37.  connection  he  had  with  Essex 
and  Cecil,  37.  execution  of  the  former, 
37>  38.  exacts  bribes  to  use  his  in£u. 
ence  to  save  Bainham  and  Littleton's 
lives,  38, 39.  appearances  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  39,  40.  death  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  accession  of  James  I.,  41. 
cause  of  James'  dislike  towards  Ra- 
leigh, 41-44.  notions  he  entertained 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  England,  45, 
46.  treasonable  plots  against  James 
I.,  46, 47.  the  Spanish,  or  Lord  Cob- 
ham's  treason,  47-51.  trial  of  the 
conspirators,  51-53.  defence  of  Ra- 
leigh, 53-56.  mock  execution  of  Cob- 
ham  and  others,  56,  57.  considera- 
tions4is  to  the  existence  of  the  plot,  and 
the  knowledge  Raleigh  had  of  it,  58- 


63.  confined  to  the  Tower — ^his  occupa- 
tions, 63, 64.  general  conceptions  and 
tenor  of  his  "  History  of  the  World," 
64-67.  peculiar  merits  as  a  writer, 
68,  69.  strictures  on  those  writers 
who  impugn  his  claims  as  being  the 
sole  writer  of  the  history,  69-71.  his 
other  literary  productions,  71»  73.  his 
knowledge  cf  mechanical  arts  exten- 
sive, 73.  discourse  on  ship-building, 
73.  experimental  inquiries,  74.  luis 
poetry,  75,  76.  the  Oxford  edition  of 
liis  works  not  satisfactory,  76, 77.  his 
liberation  from  the  Tower,  but  under 
restrictions,  78.  conditions  he  entered 
into  with  Government  to  re-Tisit  Gui- 
ana, 79-81.  observations  on  the  offer  of 
his  services  to  the  King  of  France,  82, 
S3,  proceeds  to  Guiasa,  and  (kilure 
of  the  expedition,  83-^8.  returns  t* 
England,  and  is  imprisoned — ^views  en- 
tertained of  his  conduct,  88-95.  of  his 
trial  and  condemnation,  95.  personal 
appearance  of  Raleigh,  95, 96.  qua- 
lities of  his  mind,  98. 

Ralph  (James,  d.  1762),  his  "His- 
tory from  the  Reformation  to  the 
Death  of  WilHam  lU.,"  notice  of,  fiii. 
13. 

Ramage—reflecting  telescopes  construct- 
ed by  him,  li.  87. 

Ramaseeana;  or  a  vocabulaiy  of  the 
peculiar  llinguage  used  by  the  Thugi 
of  India,  Ixiv.  357.     8ee  Thugs. 

RamMohun  Roy  (Rajah,  1774-1833), 
quoted  on  the  rights  of  Hindoos  i9 
ancestral  property,  liii.  476,  477. 

Ramnes — a  division  of  the  patridaa 
order  at  Rome — origin  o^  Ivi.  280. 

Ramsden  (John,  1735-1800),  his  sectors 
and  mural  circles  long  the  admiration 
of  astrononers,  li.  85. 

Ramus,  or  La  Ram^(Peter,1515-15721 
his  views  as  to  the  exclusion  of  models 
in  logic,  IviL  217.  his  definition  of 
the  term  argument,  note,  218. 

Ranke  (Leopold),  his  Italian  narrative 
and  romantic  poetry,  Ixxi.  371-395, 
See  Italian. 

His  **  History  of  the  Popes  of 

Rome,"  Ixxii.  227.    See  Bomttn, 

His    character  of  Catharine^ 


Queen  Mother  of  France,  Ixxx.  108» 
109.  his  view  of  the  state  of  France 
before  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholo- 
mew, 109, 110. 
Raphael,  Raffaelle,  or  Raffaelo  (Sando 
de  Urbino,  1483-1520),  deformation 
which  mars  his  picture  of  St  Fcliciatas, 
liv.  173. 
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Raphael,  Raffaelle,  or  Raffaelo  (Sanzio 
de  Urbioo),  history  of  his  Cartoons, 
Ixvii.  411. 

Fuseli's  remarks  on  the  colouring 


used  br»  in  his  pictures,  and  comparison 
of,  with  Michael  Angelo,  liv.  178-181. 

^*  Rape  of  the  Locke,"  by  Pope — the 
recasting  o^  executed  with  great  skill 
and  success,  Ixxviii.  248.  failure  of 
all  other  attempts  to  recast  poems,  ib. 

Eapin  (Paul  de  Jhojras,  1661-1725), 
his  ''History  of  England"  character- 
ised, liii.  11, 12. 

Baratonga  Island  (21*  14'  S.,  159*  5(y 
W.),  high  state  of  cirilization  it  is  in, 
Ixxix.  65. 

Rastadt  (Congress  of),  account  of  the, 
in  the  year  1797,  Ixxviii.  351-356. 

Rastell  (John,  living  1530),  his  |*  Pastime 
of  People" — scarceness  of,  liii.  2. 

Rates  (Cnurch),  by  whom  paid  in  Eng- 
land, Hi.  354,  and  Ixx.  48.  See 
Church  Rates. 

Ratepayers  in  Ireland — ^notion  among 
them,  that  it  is  cheaper  to  keep  their 
own  poor,  than  pay  for  their  support 
in  a  workhouse,  Ixxrii.  404,  405. 

Rationalism — history  of  the  rise,  pro- 
gress, and  ultimate  results  of  the 
system,  Ut.  238-241.  fundamental 
principles  of,  247-250.  question  re- 
specting the  origin  of  the  gospels  of 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  250.  re- 
marks of  Mr  Rose  on,  252,  253.  of 
Professor  Lees,  253-255. 

R  lumer  (Fredrick  Von),  his  Letters  on 
England  in  1835,  Ixiii  198.  Eng- 
land looked  upon  with  hostility  by 
two  classes  of  foreign  writers — and 
quotation  from  Raumer  to  that  effect, 
198-201.  political  principles  he  pro- 
fesses, 201,  202.  facilities  which  his 
knowledge  of  past  times  has  given 
him  for  the  comprehension  of  the  pre- 
sent times  202,  203.  remarks  on  the 
charm  of  an  English  route,  203,  204. 
political  speculations  on  the  social  and 
national  policy  of  Britain,  204-210. 
on  the  tneological  realotisra  which 
abounds  in  Bntain,  210.  his  obser- 
vations on  tlie  education  of  Russia, 
and  on  the  dependence  which  it  has 
on  the  ability  and  energy  of  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas,  211.  erroneous  We  wi 
on  the  British  system  of  agriculture,  and 
the  relation  "between  landlord  and 
tenant,  212,  213.  disregards  the 
sacredness  of  property,  213.  liberal 
policy  of  Prussia  as  regards  it,  214, 
215.      the  freedom  of  vested  right 


of  property  in  England,  has  made  her 
what  she  is,  215,  216.  remarks  on 
the  character  of  Chantrey's  designs, 
217,  218.  observations  on  the  want 
of  true  architectural  taste  displayed 
in  the  modem  public  buildings  of 
England,  218-223.  comment  on  the 
ordinary  mode  the  theatrical-fund 
dinner  went  on  in  London,  although 
the  government  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
had  been  broken  up  that  day,  223, 224. 

Raumer  (Fredrick  \  on),  **  Italy  and  the 
Italians,"  by,  Ixxii.  164.  abstract  and 
character  of  the  work,  164-170.  8ee 
Italy, 

Raya  population  of  Constan^opl^,  at 
estimated  by  Dr  A.  Brayer  and  Dr 
R.  Walsh,  note,  Ixiy.  126. 

Raymond  Berenger  (Sovereigns  of  Pro- 
yence),  influence  which  their  protec- 
tion of  literature  and  refinement  of 
their  court  had  on  the  romance  lan- 
guage, Ixii.  406-408. 

Raynor  (Captain),  his  engagement,  in 
the  Isis  frigate,  of  fifty  guns,  with  a 
French  seventy-four,  Ixxvi.  91. 

Raynouard  (Francob  Juste  Alarie,  1761- 
1836),  theory  of,  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  romance  language,  Ixii.  398,  399. 
attacks  justly  the  doctrine  of  M.  Maf- 
fel,  399.  Mr  Lewis's  objections  to 
M.  Raynouard's  theory,  402,  403. 

Read  (Captain),  Sir  Thomas  Munro'i 
high  character  of,  while  acting  as  a 
collector  of  revenue  in  India,  li.  257. 

Reade  (Edmund),  his  poems,  liii:  105. 
characteristic  of  the  poetry  of  the  day 
— compared  with  that  which  proceed- 
ed it,  105-108.  selection  of  subjects 
rather  high  named,  109.  endeayourt 
to  measure  his  strength  with  Milton 
and  Byron,  110.  his  *«  Cain,  the 
Wanderer" — object  and  tendency  ot 
111.  extracts  from,  111-116.  objec- 
tions to  his  style,  with  examples,  115, 
116.  defects  in  rhythm  and  accent,  1 1 7» 
118.  his  presumptuous  allusions  to 
Southey  and  Wordsworth,  i  18.  adrice 
he  is  recommended  to  follow,  119- 

Real  or  Landed  Property—laws  rekting 
to,  in  England  and  Seotknd,  Ivu. 
%2%  129,  and  159.  See  Property 
{Ileal),  and  JUgutty. 

Reuli^Tu  (Hypothetical),  *<*eineo^  ai 
held  by  Brown  and  Reid,  hi.  1<0. 

RealisU  characterised,  Ixvm.  346. 

Reason— power  ot  or  the  discursive 
faculty— design  ot  in  man  s  economy, 

liv.  165.  .         ^  •j^..^^ 
Xhe  authority  of,  consmere*? 
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with  regard  to  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious feelings  of  men,  bdii.  44.  See 
Arians, 

Reason — the  principal  authority  by  which 
the  Reformation  was  achieved,  Ixiii. 
60. 

The    best    antagonist   against 

spiritual    domination,     Ixvii.     375- 

377. 

Disposition   of  the    Puseyite 


school  to  vilify  and  traduce,  Ixxvii. 
667,  658. 

and    Conscience  —  their   pro- 


vinces distinct,  Ixxii.  216. 

Reasoning — principles  which  regulate 
the  ordinary  process  of,  in  mathe- 
matics, with  the  higher  subtilety  re- 
quired for  philosophy,  bdi.  422-434. 
See  Mathematics. 

(Mathematical),  principles  of, 

Ixvii.  95. 

Re -casting  of  works  of  imagination 
has  never  been  successful  except  in 
Pope's  "  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  IxxviJi. 
248. 

Recent  commercial  policy  of  Britain,  Iv. 
421.   See  Commerce, 

"Recherches  sur  le  Commerce  de  la 
Holland,"  li.  418.    See  Holland. 

Reciprocity  the  proper  groundwork  of 
commercial  enterprise,  Iviii.  280. 

"  Recollections  of  a  Chaperon,"  edited 
by  Lady  Dacre,  Ivii.  403.  authoress 
oi^  believed  to  be,  and  assigned  to,  Mrs 
Sullivan,  406.  extract  from  the  tale 
of  «  Milly  and  Lucy,"  407.  the  best 
story  that  of  "Ellen  Wareham"— 
extracts  from  it,  408-410.  character- 
istics of,  411. 

Reconcilement  (Courts  ot),  highly  neces- 
sary, li.  494.  benefits  derived  from 
theur  establishment  in  various  coun- 
tries, 496. 

Constitution  of  those  in  Norway, 

Ixv.  66. 

Record  Office— proposal  for  erecting  a 
general  one  in  London,  Ivi.  177.  pro- 
posed site  of^  and  national  utility  of, 
201,  202. 

Records  TPublic),  of  Great  Britain,  Ivi. 
177.  the  number,  value,  and  authen- 
ticity of,  ib.  The  Tower  in  London 
selected  by  Edward  III.  as  a  place  for 
depositing  them,  ib,  ignorance  of 
their  contents,  178.  contain  the  ma- 
terials of  the  history  of  England,  178, 
179.  sketch  of  what  has  been  done 
by  the  government  of  France  for  the 
preservation  of  its  state  papers,  179- 
186.     (See  Record*  of  France,)    and 


by  other  European  nations  for  the 
same  piui>08e,  186.  compared  with 
what  nas  been  done  by  France  and 
other  kingdoms,  the  contrast  is  dis- 
graceful to  Britain,  187.  incomplete 
state  of  the  publication  of  the  **  Sta- 
tutes of  the  Realm,"  187.  Rymer's 
"  Fcedera"  of  no  use,  and  the  publica- 
tion stopt,  187,  188.  «*  Parliamen- 
tary Writs"  —  extravagant  style  in 
which  it  was  brought  out,  188.  im- 
portant duties  of  the  commissioners, 
ib.  scattered  and  ill-kept  condition 
of  the  records,  ib.  public  records 
of  England  divided  into  two  classes, 
and  where  they  are  kept,  189.  de- 
fective state  of  the  calendars  to  the 
rolls  kept  in  the  tower  of  London, 
189,  190.  Mr  Elingworth  on  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  information  for 
want  of  indices,  191.  power  this 
places  in  the  hands  of  the  clerks  to 
destroy  or  withhold  from  parties  evi- 
dence of  the  greatest  importance,  t6. 
large  fees  charged,  ib.  keepers  of, 
impartial  in  enforcing  their  demands, 
instanced  in  the  case  of  William  IV., 
192.  no  extensive  addition  can  be  given 
to  the  history  of  the  country  as  long  as 
fees  remain  as  they  are,  and  no  in- 
dices  are  attached  to  the  records,  ib. 
variety  of  documents  in  the  tower, 
among  which  are  those  illustrative  of 
the  character  of  the  sovereigns  of 
England,  193.  character  of  King 
John  appears  to  have  had  scanty 
justice,  193, 194.  minute  evidence  as 
to  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  194,  196. 
mode  of  the  king's  commands  being 
issued  to  and  by  the  chancellor,  196, 
196.  form  a  diary  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  king,  196.  liberal  system 
which  formerly  prevailed  in  consult- 
ing the  records,  196,  197.  docu- 
ments which  exist  in  other  countries 
more  or  less  connected  with  English 
history,  197,  198.  Mr  Fox's  mea^ 
sures  to  have  transcripts  of  such 
papers  in  France  to  elucidate  the 
history  he  intended  to  write,  198. 
means  taken  to  supply  this  want  from 
the  French  archives,  199.  corres- 
pondence between  the  ecclesiastics  of 
Britain  and  those  of  the  continent  of 
high  value,  ib.  correspondence  of  the 
ambassadors  and  ministers  from  fo- 
reign states  of  great  value  in  present- 
ing faithful  pictures  of  the  events  and 
manners  of  the  time,  200,  201.  pro- 
posals  for  erecting  a  distinct  office  for 
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the  records,  and  aite  proposed,  201, 
202. 
Records  and  Documents  of  France,  Ivi. 

179.  establishment  of  the  Depot 
des  LegisUtion  in  1759, 180.  means 
bj  which  all  the  national  docu- 
ments belonging  to  the  kingdom 
were  collected  at  home  and  abroad, 

180,  181.  general,  catalogue  of  all 
the  records  published,  182.  sunmiary 
of  the  kind  of  documents  thus  brought 
together,  182.  historical  works  issued 
in  conseouence  of  the  extensive  infor- 
mation thus  collected,  182, 183.  de- 
struction of  the  repositories  in  the 
provinces  at  the  revolution,  183. 
value  of  the  materials  thus  brought 
to  light  to  the  future  historians  of 
France,  184.  catalogues  issued  to 
render  them  accessible,  184.  these 
collections  and  works,  either  under- 
taken by  the  Benedictines,  or  carried 
on  with  their  co-operation,  184.  in- 
stitution of  L'Basle  des  Chartes,  185. 
correspondence  between  the  ecclesi- 
astics of  France  and  Britain,  199, 200. 

••  Recreations  of  Christopher  North," 
Ixxvii.  72-104.     See  North, 

**  Recueil  des  Historiens  des  Gauls  et  de 
la  France" — commencement  and  pro- 
gress of,  to  1841,  bmii.  107,  108. 
remarks  on  its  value  and  on  its  ar- 
rangement, 108-120.     See  /Vaiwy. 

Recumbency  of  the  Greeks  at  meals, 
Ivi.  351.     See  Athens. 

Red  Deer — its  habits  described.  Ixxi. 
106. 

Red  Sandstone  (New),  when  better 
known,  will  lead  to  further  discoveries 
in  coal,  Ixxiii.  16, 17. 

(Old),  general  sketch  of  this 

group  of  strata,  Ixxiii.  18-22. 

Red  Sea  (20*  0'  X.,  40*  O'  E.),  advan- 
tages it  possesses  for  shortening  the 
route  to  India,  Ivii.  316. 

■  Impossibilitv  of  navigating  it 

daring  the  prevalence  of  the  south- 
west monsoons,  Ix.  449.  dangers  of, 
described,  449-451. 

Redfield  (W.  C,  of  New  York),  his  ob- 
servations  on  storms,  Ixviii.  406.  See 
Storms. 

Redi  (Francesco,  1626-1698),  his  study 
of  the  oral  language  of  the  common 
people  before  he  wrote  his  "Bacco  in 
Toscano,"  Ixxix.  456. 

**  Reductio  ad  absurdum,"  applied  to 
Mr  Gladstone's  arguments  on  the  con- 
nection of  Church  and  State,  Ixix. 
239,  240. 


Reeve  (Henry),  his  translation  of  De 
Tocqueville  on  Democracy  in  America, 
Ixxii.  1.     See  Democracy. 

Refinement — on  the  supposed  advan- 
tages of  monarchial  compared  with 
republican  governments,  on,  Iv.  504, 
505. 

Reflectors — description  of  those  used  at 
the  Bell  Rock  lighthouse,  IviL  181- 
183. 

Reflector  and  len— comparative  power 
of,  and  expense  in  iUuminating  light- 
houses, Ivii.  187, 189. 

Reflectors  (hammered),  SirDarid  Brew- 
ster on,  for  illuminating  lighthouses 
contrasted  with  lenses,  Ixi.  223. 

Reform  ^Parliamentarv),  and  the  mviis- 
try,  lib.  232.  concealment  of  the  mea- 
siu-e  to  be  brought  in,  232,  233.  dis- 
closure  of,  before  Parliament,  233. 
union  of  all  reformers  in  consequence, 
234.  former  alienation  of  the  people 
from  the  government,  235,  236.  ^e- 
neral  exultation  on  the  measure  bemg 
promulgated,  236-238.  majority  for. 
and  character  of  the  opponents  of, 
238-241.  the  conduct  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  Mr  Herries,  unbecoming  of 
statesmen,  241,  242,  and  480-482.  joy 
of  the  country  at  the  second  reading 
of  the  bill,  243.  possible  results  of 
the  defeat  of  the  bill,  in  committee, 
on  the  Whig  and  Tory  parties,  244-250. 
how  would  it  be  felt  by  the  people  ? 
250-252.  friendly  advice  to  the 
House  ofLords  upon,  478.  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  measures  supported  by  the 
Whig  opposition  in  1829,  480-482. 
remarks  on  his  speech,  where  he  stated 
that  no  statesman  should  be  connected 
with  a  party,  or  adhere  rigidly  to  any 
set  of  principles,  note^  497 .  bill  brought 
in  under  the  sanction  of  William  IV., 
478-479.  Genera]  Gascoigne's  motion 
— sensation  it  made,  483,  484.  de- 
scription of  the  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment  by  the  King,  484, 485.  progress 
of  the  new  elections,  486-488.  result 
of,  488-490.  influence  which  this 
election  should  have  on  the  Peers, 
492-494.  probable  result  to  the 
coimtry  if  the  Lords  do  not  pass  the 
Bill,  495-497.  effecU  of  a  collision 
between  the  two  houses  considered, 
499.  importance  of  adhering  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  Bill,  501. 

Burke's  argument  against,  liii. 

528,  529. 

What  will  the  Lords  do  ?    a 


pamphlet,  noticed,  liv.  256.    clymM- 
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ter  of  Lord  Althorp,  258.  reflections 
on  the  first  fortunes  of  the  measure, 
259.  second  reading  of  the  bill,  259. 
new  Parliament,  and  expression  of 
public  opinion,  260,  261.  the  ques- 
tion as  to  ^*  what  will  the  Lords  do  ?" 
262.  an  increase  of  Peers,  for  car- 
rying t^e  Bill,  considered — and  the 
influence  of  such  an  increase  on 
the  House  of  Lords,  264-272.  ex- 
tracts from  Mr  Rich's  pamphlet,  272- 
275. 

Beform  Bill  of  Great  Britain — peac^ 
able  state  of  the  kingdom  during  the 
contest  for,  lv<  563.  to  what  is  this 
attributable  ?  563,  564. 

—  Parliament  (the),  and  the  Bal- 
lot, IvL  543.     See  Parliament. 

(Act  of),  w<»-king  and   pros- 


pects of,  bjr  J.  £.  Lemaistre,  Ivi.  245. 
considered  as  to  the  return  of  mem- 
bers to  Parliament,  245.  niunber  of 
votes  in  Edinburgh,  246.  multiply- 
ing of  objections  to  votes  in  Scotland 
disoreditable,  246.  imperfections  in 
its  working  imputed  to  the  friends  of 
the  bill,  247,  248.  kind  of  members 
likeljr  to  be  returned  for  Scotland, 

249.  for  Ireland,  id.  for  England,  249, 

250.  people  exhorted  to  be  patient 
and  reasonable,  250,  251.  important 
improvements  and  alterations  which 
were  made  in  the  laws  and  regulations 
of  the  kingdom  by  the  last  Parliament, 
251-253.  important  measures  still 
to  be  carried  by  the  new  parliament, 
253,  254.  the  new  system  must  have 
a  fair  trial  to  work  well,  254.  con- 
fidence must  be  placed  in  those  repre- 
sented, ib,  absurdity  of  pledges, 
255.  confidence  should  be  placed  in 
the  parliament,  as  reformed,  255,  256. 
associations  of  electors  to  discuss  all 
questions  condemned  as  destroying  the 
independence  of  parliament,  256,  257. 
predilection  for  republicanism— con- 
trary to  the  genius  of  the  nation, 
257,  258.  fears  entertained  that 
great  changes  ^vill  be  effected  in  the 
constitution  without  proper  delibera- 
tion, 258,  259.  erroneous  fears  as  to 
the  destruction  of  property,  259,  260. 

Act — the  passing  of  it  has  saved 


the  country  from  a  revolution,  Ixiii. 
366. 

(The),  ministry  of  the  Reformed 


Parliament,  a  protesit  against,  Iviii. 
457.       See   Parliament,  and   Tcfry 
Views. 
Bill — ^remuriLs  on  the  speech  of 


the  Earl  of  Durham,  delivered  at  Edin- 
burgh,  at  the  great  national  festival 
given  to  Earl  Grey,  in  1834,  Ix.  248- 
251. 

Reform  and  Tory  Assodations,  bdi.  167. 
See  Association. 

of  the  House  of  Lords,  bdv. 

242.     See  Lords. 

Bill— defects  of  the,  IxvL  208. 

necessity  of  further  amendments  oa 
it,  ih.  defects  arising  from  the  rate- 
paying  clauses,  and  from  the  yearly 
registration,  in  decreasing  the  num- 
ber of  voters,  208-210.  is  considered 
by  the  Tories  as  a  "  reaction,"  210. 
and  by  the  \Vhigs  as  "  corruption " 
and  "intimidation" — evils  of,  consi- 
dered, 210-212.  office  of  a  public  pro- 
secutor should  be  established  in  Eng- 
land, 212,  213.  a  public  office  for 
the  registration  of  voters  necessary, 
213.  manner  in  which  business  has 
been  transacted  in  both  Houses,  214- 
216.  private  bilk  passed  in  various 
sessions  from  1792-3  to  1836,  216. 
attendance  upon  committees,  2 16, 217. 
redress  of  the  grievjmce proposed,  217- 
219. 

Defect*  of  the,  Ixvi.  208, 209. 


remedies  for,  211,  212. 

of  Criminal  Law,  Ixv.  214.     See 


Criminal  Law. 

-Reports  from  theCommissioners 


on,  Ixv.  214.  names  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, ib.  object  of  the  commission, 
ih.  sketch  of  the  first  report,  214-21 7. 
of  their  second  report,  217-220. 

"  Reformatio  Legum  Ecclesiasticarum  * 
— plan  of  the  book,  liv.  322.  con- 
troversy regarding  the  chapter  •n 
heresy,  322-324. 

Reformation — spirit  which  produced  it 
never  wholly  extinct  in  the  ages  pre- 
ceding that  event,  Iv.  550. 

History  of  the  church  prior  to  and 

after  that  great  event,  Ixii.  135.  See 
Church. 

Want  of  religious  fervour  and 


ttiste  far  letters  and  fur  the  arts» 
which  had  succeeded  before  it,  Ixiii. 
11.  first  attacks  of  Luther  were 
against  abuses  which  could  easily 
have  been  corrected,  12.  pro|;ress  o^ 
after  the  fundamental  prinaples  of 
the  church  were  objected  to,  12,  la. 
its  fate  everywhere  depended  on  the 
passions  and  interests  of  tbe  people, 
13,  14.  progress  of,  in  France,  14. 
See  Prance. 
was    achieved    in    the    name 
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and  by  the  authority  of  reasoD,  bdii. 
60. 

Reformation  in  Scotland  communicated 
from  abroad,  and  adhered  to  by  an 
unlearned  people,  bdv.  112, 113.  in 
Germany,  by  academical  divines,  113. 
in  England,  by  the  royal  will — it 
therefore  requires  a  higher  erudition 
amongst  its  clergy  to  defend  it,  113- 
116. 

Causes  which  led  to  the,  IxviL 

372.  effects  of,  373-376.  want  of 
consistency  one  of  the  main  reasons 
why  it  has  not  advanced,  377.  pro- 
gress of  civil  liberty  which  ensued, 
378. 

Glories  which  it  has  given  man 


to  perceive,  Ixvii.  631. 

—  Preachers  of  that  time  charac- 


terised for  their  effective  eloquence, 
IxxiL  82. 

in  the  15th  century — ^history  of, 


Ixxii.  236. 

Causes  which   influenced    the 


progress  of,  in  England,  Ixxiv.  459- 
462. 

in  Eagland  —  immediate  effect 


of,  was  not  favourable  to  political 
liberty,  liv.  610, 

Memorable  events  of^  compared 


with  those  of  the  French  Revolution, 
Iv.  277,  278.  tendency  of  both  to 
benefit  mankind,  278,  279.  gigantic 
strength  of  government  contrasted 
with  the  feebleness  of  the  religious 
parlies,  279, 280.  government  (5  the 
Tudors  considered,  281-286.  state  of 
the  religious  feelings  of  the  people  at 
tthat  age  of  a  mixed  kind,  but  favour- 
able to  the  royal  supremacy,  286- 
291.  this  strengthened  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  drama  of  that  age 
treats  it,  291,  292.  perfect  freedom 
of  conscience  could  have  been  estab- 
lished by  Elizabeth  throughout  her 
dominions,  293. 

Causes  which  operated  in  the 


establishing  of  it  in  England,  Ix.  607. 
:and  af  its  non-success  in  Ireland,  608- 
610. 

(English),  race  of  Puritan  di- 


vines which  it   produced,  Ixx.    204. 
See  Baxter, 

Influence  of^  in  the  worldly  pro- 


spects of  the  clergy  of  Germany,  note^ 
hv.  241. 

Enlightened  spirit  with  which 


the  tenets  of,  were  received  in  Poland, 
Iv.  225,  226. 
Only  effect  of,  in  Spain,  was  to 


make  priests  more  vigilant  and  the 
people  more  bigoted,  Ivi.  607. 

Regeneration — ^proper  view  of  the  com- 
munion in 'man's  regeneration,  Ixiii. 
62,  63. 

■  or  Conversion  —  its  manner 
and  effect,  Ixiv.  432,  433.  as  to 
the  agency  by  which  it  takes  place, 
433-438.  .  * 

(Baptismal),  views  t>f  the  high 

church  party  on,  Ixxvi.  486-488. 

Regents  in  universities  and  colleg^-^ 
their  duties  and  powers,  lliL  388- 
390. 

Regicides — trial  of,  a  national  disgrace 
—  Clarendon's  share  in  the  transac- 
tion, Ixviii.  486-488. 

Registrar -General's  reports  of  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths  for  England, 
for  the  years  1839  to  1843,  Ixxx.  67. 
difference  between  the  districts  imder 
the  control  of  the  registrar-general, 
and  the  present  local  division  of  the 
counties,  73-77.  remedy  for  this 
would  be,  to  send  up  to  London  every 
birth,  marriage,  and  death,  und^  the 
head  of  the  parish  in  which  it  occur- 
red, 78-79.  excess  of  births  not  to  be 
attributed  altogether  to  earlv  mar- 
riages, 97-99.  See  Population  iJe- 
tums. 

Registration  of  voters — admirable  man- 
ner in  which  it  has  woiked,  Ivi.  644. 
expense  of  the  reeistry  should  have 
been  paid  out  of  the  poor-^t^tes,  644- 
646. 

yearly — has  disfranchised  a  large 

proportion  of  electors,  Ixvi.  208-210. 

bill  for  England,  Iviii.  214. 

of    Voters    Bill  —  contained 


clauses  inimical  to  the  rights  of  the 
people  and  of  Parliament,  Ixxviii. 
628,  629. 

bills  for  settling  the  elective 


franchise  for  Ireland,  kxx.  604-606. 
of  real  property  in  Scotland, 


H.  129.  in  England,  159. 
Registry  (Public)  lu  England — question 
of,  has  excited  much  contmycrsy 
among  the  lawyers,  li.  161.  Mr  Oel- 
lendenKer's excellent  tract  on,  noticed, 
162,  anti  175.  law  of  real  or  landed 
property,  162,  163.  necessity  for  a 
public  r^^try  to  record  all  the  rights 
affecting  property,  163.  shown  in 
the  case  of  an  estate  in  which  the  heir 
has  concealed  the  settlement,  164, 166. 
as  also  in  the  fadUty  with  which  an 
estate  can  be  repeatedly  mortgaged 
by  depositing  the  titlc^lceds,  with- 
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out  any  other  written  instntmeiit,  165, 

166.  results  arising  from  the  courts 
of  equity  and  courts  of  law,  in  the 
sale  of  personal  and  real  property, 

167.  and  in  the  case  of  a  mortgaged 
estate  in  which  the  mortgage  has 
heen  paid  off  without  a  re-conyey- 
ance  to  the  borrower,  167, 168.  opera- 
tion of  creating  kmg  terms  in  raising 
money  upon  the  security  of  real  pro- 
perty, 1 68- 171.  counties  which  haye 
established  registers,  172.  operations 
of,  in  Middlesex  and  Yorkshire,  172. 
opinions  of  celebrated  writers  in  fa- 
yonr  of,  173.  objections  to  the  re- 
gistry considered---^r9^,  the  danger  or 
the  hardship  of  making  nullity,  at 
least  postponement,  the  penalty  of 
neglect  to  re^ster,  1 74, 176.  second^ 
the  inconyenience  of  giving  publicity 
to  the  state  of  men's  real  encum- 
brances, noU^  175.  important  labours 
of  the  commission  on,  t6.  See  Pro- 
perty, Real, 

Regla  (Count  of),  in  Mexico — wealth  he 
possessed,  Ixxviii.  163. 

Renearsal  Transposed  (the),  by  Andrew 
Marvell,  characterised,  Ixxix.  85-87. 

Reichard  (M.),  his  accurate  hypothesis 
of  the  course  of  the  Niger,  Iv.  421. 

Reichstadt  (Napoleon  Buonaparte,  Duke 
of,  1811-1832),  account  of  him,  IxyiiL 
111. 

Reid  (Col.),hi8  "Law  of  Storms,"  Ixyiii. 
406.     See  Storms. 

Reid  (Thomas,  LL.D.,  1710-1796),  his 
philosophical  works,  by  M.  Jouffi'oys  of 
Faris,  ui.  158.  misconception  of  his 
yiews,  by  Dr  Thomas  Brown,  158.  his 
knowledge  of  philosophical  opinions 
neither  extensive  nor  exact,  161 .  his 
analysis  of  the  faculty  of  consciousness, 
162-164.  definition  of  the  faculties  of 
memory  and  perception,  164-170. 
his  doctrine  of  intmtiye  perception 
not  perceived  by  Brown,  172.  this 
proved  by  various  views,  172-181. 
Keid's  argument  against  Hume's  doc- 
trine, that  there  Is  no  existence  of 
matter  was  not  comprehended  by 
Brown,  196-199. 

His  position  in  a  country  parish 

when  he  commenced  his  philosophical 
writings,  Ivi.  220. 

Reign  of  Terror  in  France,  Ixxvi.  131- 
145.     See  Berry er, 

of  George  HI.,  and  the  public 

characters  of,  Ixx.  90. 

Reigns  of  George  HI.  and  IV. — politi- 
cal characters,  Ixviii.  191. 


Reigns  of  George  III.  and  IV. — ^public 
charactersin  during  theirreigns,ixix.  1 . 

Reindeer — abundance  of  tiiem  in  Spitz- 
bergen — their  affectionate  conduct  to- 
wards each  other,  Ixxviii.  78. 

Reliance  (Fort),  in  the  Arctic  Regions, 
the  winter  quarters  of  Captain  Sir 
George  Back's  expedition,  udiL  296- 
304.     See  Back, 

Relations  not  admissible  as  witnesses  in 
jury  trials  in  Scotland,  IviL  97-101. 

Relief  to  the  Poor— compulsory  sys- 
tem of,  defended  on  principle,  by  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners,  bail.  499* 
500.  the  administration  of  relief  bj 
notions  of  the  character  of  the  appli- 
cants, examined,  501-503. 

Religion — dialogues  on  natural  and  re- 
yealed,  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Robert  More- 
head,  lii.  109.     See  Morehead, 

On  the  practical  effects  o£  liL 

437,  438.  evinced  in  the  ministerial 
labours  of  Newton,  Scott,  and  Heber, 
439-457. 

Considered,  by  some  parties  be- 


longing to  the  evangelical  party,  as 
sometlung  distinct  from  morals,  liy. 
109,  110.  effect  of  such  views  on, 
and  as  rather  an  encouragement  to 
vice.  111,  112.  difficulty  of  over- 
coming religious  prejudices,  112-114. 
Cifluence  which  the  Reformation 


had  on  the  progress  of  Rationalism, 
liv.  241-246. 

as  it  is  taught  at  the  present 


time,  is  unhealthy  and  decaying,  liv. 
368. 

State  of,  in  England  at  the  era 

of    the    Reformation,    Iv.    285-293. 
See  England,  and  Refwmation, 

External  semblance  of,  in  the 


south  of  Spain,  Iv.  454. 

Considerations  on  the  law  of 


libel  relating  to,  Iviii.  387.  difficulty 
in  expounding  the  law,  ib.  inexpe- 
diency of  the  law,  389*  390.  the 
christian  religion  should  not  form  the 
subject-matter  of  legislation,  391, 392. 
laws  prohibiting  all  inquiry  into  the 
truths  of  religion  are  detrimental  to 
the  cause  which  they  are  intended  to 
uphold,  393-396. 

Interest  of,  not  affected  by  the 


opinions  of  individuals,  however  high 
in  science  or  literature,  Ivi.  9, 10. 
Defiled  by  being  forced,  as  part 


of  education,  on  chUdren,  Iviii.  18. 
considerations  on  the  law  of  libel 
relating  to,  387.  difficulty  in  ex- 
pounding the  law,  SR9,  390.     Chris- 
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tian  religion  cannot  and  should  not 
form  the  suUiect-matter  of  legiidation, 
891,  392.  Political  pleas  involved  in 
language  of  the  state  lawyer,  but  diffi- 
cult  to  obtain  the  rationale  of^  Iviii.  392. 
Paley's  argument  in  the  investigation 
of  the  trutn  of  the  christian  faith,  393. 
laws  prohibiting  all  inquiry  into  the 
truths  of  religion,  are  detrimental  to 
the  cause  which  they  are  intended  to 
uphold — the  same  plea  would  be  as 
strong  against  the  Copemican  system, 
394.  law  of  libel  may  be  said  to  be 
solely  employed  to  repress  invective, 
and  not  against  sober  argument,  395. 
the  miracks  of  our  Saviour  not  denied 
by  the  Jews — they  only  ascribed  them 
to  demoniacal  influence,  396. 

Religion — influence  which  an  unenlight- 
ened profession  o(  has  on  the  increase 
of  fanaticism,  and  debasement  of  the 
better  feelings  of  human  nature,  lix. 
30-48.     See  Fanaticism. 

Its  intinuite  connection  with  the 

polity  of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  and 
its  influence  upon  civil  government, 
lix.  89,  90. 

Mrs  Frances  Anne,  on  the  differ- 


ence between  the  religion  of  the  male 
and  female  sexes,  Ixi.  403. 

History  of,  constitutes  an  indis- 


pensable branch  of  general  know- 
ledge, bdi.  133-135.  conclusions  of 
philosophers  have  the  happiest  effects 
on,  139,  140. 

Remarks  of  Sir  James  Mackin- 


tosh on  the  visible  return  to,  among 
the  educated  and  literary  classes,  bdi. 
230. 

Perhaps  never  exercised  a  more 


powerful  influence  than  from  Eliza- 
beth to  Charles  II.,  Ixiv.  29-31. 

For  a  review  of  the  Evangelical 


opinions  regarding,  Ixiv.  428.     See 
Evanaelieal, 
■      Instrumental  part  it  had  on  the 


progress  of  painting  and  the  arts, 
Ixvii.  388-392. 

Remarks  on  the  views  stated 


on,  bv  Mr  Douglas  of  Cavers,  in  his 
"  Philosophv  of  the  Mind,"  and  the 
reviewer's  defence  of  Professor  Du- 
gald  Stewart  against  the  attack  made 
on  him  as  to  his  observations  on  na- 
tural religion,  Ixx.  385-389. 

Remarks  on  the  means  by  which 


it  may  exist,  Ixxi.  232  235. 

Utter  disregard  of,  shown  by  the 


Gipsies  of  Spain,  Ixxiv.  50,  51.  . 
Its  influence   in  fulfilling  the 


Divine   will,  Ixxx.    282,    and   304, 
305. 

Religion  (National),  and  Religious  tolera- 
tion considered,  Ixix.  231-280.  See 
Church,  and  Suue, 

and  Education — the  principles 

o(  most  vigorous  in  commercial  com- 
munities, Ixxvii.  201,  202. 

of  the  Hindoos,    mixed  with 


gross  superstition  and  idolatries,  liii. 
445-447. 

and  Government — two  great 


objects  of  social  administration,  udx. 
236.  idea  or  abstract  conception  of 
government,  245 

and  Morality— close  connection 


by  which  both  are  mutually  bound, 
Ixi.  373,  374. 

and  Politics — may  be  considered 


as  the  great  engine  of  improvement 
at  all  times,  Ivii.  383. 

Truths*  of — ought  not  to  be 


staked  on  the  event  of  a  controversy 
respecting  facts  in  the  physical  world, 
li.  306,  307.  this  illustrated,  by  a 
missionary  insisting  that  a  woman  had 
one  rib  more  than  a  man,  307,  308. 

Religious  Belief  of  the  Thugs  of  India 
— ^the  principle  on  which  they  proceed 
in  their  secret  murders,  bdv.  374-392. 
See  Thugs. 

Exclusions — Mr  Mathns's  re- 
marks on  the  policy  of,  bdv.  481, 482. 
Creed — necessity  of  one,  to  the 


employment  of  the  human  faculties, 
asserted  and  disproved,  Ixxvi.  467,468. 
Despotism — ^by  Isaac  Taylor — 


notice  of,  Ixxi.  232. 

Feelings — their  effects,  Ixxii. 


247. 


Freedom — principal  arguments 
for,  stated,  Ixxvi.  390-392.  refuUtion 
of  theories  in  support  of  interference 
with  it,  393  395.  See  PrwaU  Judg^ 
ment. 

Instruction  —  to  form  part  of 


daily  instruction  by  the  Education 
Bill  of  1837-8,  Ixvi.  443.  444. 

Liberty — guaranteed  by  law  in 


Poland  at  the  Reformation,  Iv.  226. 
True  principles  of,  not  known 


by  the  ancients,  Ixii.  148,  149. 

Principles  of,  fuUy  sustained  by 


the  measures    proposed  and  passed 
during  the  sessions  of  1843  and  1844, 
for  the  Catholic   and    Presbyterian 
churdies  in  Ireland,  Ixxx  511-513. 
Principles — Variances  in,  liii. 


261-263.     See  MiracUs,  Pretended. 
Tests — not  held  or  considered 
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necessary  by  the  unirersitics  of  Ger- 
many, Ix.  222-224. 

Religious  toleration — among  the  sects  of 
the  United  SUtes,  Ivi.  471,  472. 

Truth — ^Propagation  of,  one  of 

the   principal  ends  of  government, 
Ixix.  235. 

and  Moral  Feding — considered 


in  connection  with  reason,  Ixiii.  44, 
ei  se^.     See  Arians, 

Reliquue  of  Literature — their  fortunate 
escapes,  Ixix.  204. 

Remarks  on  the  supposed  Dionjrsius 
Longinus,  with  an  attempt  to  restore 
the  "Treatise  on  Sublimity"  to  its 
original  state,  lir.  39.  See  Taste, 
Oreekj  &c. 

on  the  Commerce  and  Manufac- 
tures of  Great  Britain,  Ir.  421.  See 
Commerce, 

Rembrandt  Van  Rhyn  (Piwil,  1606- 
1674),  Fuseli's  remarks  on  his  paint- 
ing of  "  Samson  and  Delilah,  liv. 
175. 

Reminiscences  of  the  Rhine,  Switzer- 
land, and  Italy,  Ix.  125.  See  SUffht 
Reminiseences. 

Renard  (Simon),  his  accoimt  of  the 
arrestment  of  Queen  Elizabeth  by 
the  orders  of  her  sister  Queen 
Mary,  Ixx.  462,  463.  of  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  marriage  of  Queen  Mary, 
463.  committal  of  Elizabeth  to  the 
tower,  463,  404. 

Rendu  (Bishop)^  on  ihe  ductility  of 
glaciers,  Ixxx.  149,  150. 

Renegades — success  they  had  in  attain- 
ing to  high  functions  in  the  Turkish 
empire,  Iriii.  116w 

Rennie  (George),  remarks  on  his  works, 
Ixvii.  401. 

Rennie  (Sir  John),  associated  with 
Thomas  Tredgold  in  the  drainage  of 
the  great  fen  district,  Ixx.  30,  31. 
effect  of,  on  the  productiveness  of  the 
soil,  31,  32. 

Rent— meaning  of  the  word,  Ixvi.  98. 

Observations    on    Dr    Adam 

Smith's    erroneous   views   regarding 
the  rise  and  progress  of— and  of  the 
value  of  commodities,  Ixx.  441-443. 
Rev.  Richard  Jones  on  the  theory 


of  rent,  liv.  84.  Mr  Ricardo's  theory 
on  the  principles  of,  stated,  85,  86. 
amount  of,  determined  on  the  princi- 
ple of  mutual  interest  and  compro- 
mised  advantage,  87.  taxes  on  land 
have  an  analogy  to  rent,  ib.  instanced 
by  our  Indian  revenue  from  land,  87, 
88.  •  occupancy  of  land  by  Metayers 


in  Greece  and  Rome,  88,  89.  tenants 
occupying  land  in  Greece  and  Italy 
under  leases,  89.  letting  of  land  in 
Italy  for  a  term  of  years  and  at  a 
fixed  money  rent,  89,  90.  Metayer 
system  followed  in  France,  90.  farm- 
ers' rents  as  they  exist  in  England, 
91 .  Dr  James  Anderson  the  first  ex- 
pounder of  the  true  theory  of  rent — 
nis  exposition  quoted,  91-94.  influ- 
ence of  improvements  on  the  law  of 
decreasing  fertility,  94-97.  profits  on 
lands  decrease  as  population  increases, 
98,90. 

Rents  of  farms — ^will  be  increased  by  an 
alteration  of  the  corn-laws,  IviiL  302, 
308. 

Rents — would  they  be  lowered  in  Ire- 
land by  the  introduction  of  a  poor- 
law  I  lix.  25L.255. 

No  foundation  in  the  argument 

that  leases  prevent  a  landlord  from 
deriving  a  proper  value  of  the  land, 
lix.  393. 

Rental  of  Great  Britain — amount  esti- 
mated, in  1^32,  Ivi.  72. 

Repeal  of  the  union  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland — outcry  for,  in  Ire- 
land, Ivii.  274,  275. 

Considered,  Ixxix.  219,  220. 

Repeating  circle  in  astronomy — its  prin- 
cipal advantages,  li.  85,  86. 

«  Report  from,  and  Minutes  of  Evidence 
taken  before  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Coal 
Trade,"  li.  176.     See  Coal  Trade. 

Report  made  to  his  Miyesty  by  a  royal 
commission  of  inquiry  into  the  state 
of  the  Universitiea  of  Scotland,  lix. 
196. 

from  the  select  committee  of 

the  House  of  Commons  on  Steam 
Navigation  to  India,  &c.,  Ix.  445.  See 
India, 

of  the  commissioners  appointed 


to  consider  the  steps  to  be  taken  for 
the  restoration  of  the  standards  of 
Weights  and  Measiu-es,  Ixxvii.  228. 
See  Weights  and  Measures, 

from  the  select  conmiittee  on 


dramatic  literature,  IviL  281.  is  a 
pleasant  addition  to  the  light  reading 
of  the  day,  288.  unsatisfactory  as  a 
legislative  investigation,  ib,  defini- 
tion of  the  term  legitimate  drama, 
288-290.  powers  proposed  to  be  in- 
vested in  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  290- 
292.  inutility  of  having  a  censorship 
for  dramatic  writings,  292-296.  mo- 
nopoly not  attended  with  advantage. 
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d.  account  of  the  patents  possessed  ! 
by  Dmry-Laoe  and  Covent-Oaiden 
theatres)  296>  302.  causes  of  the 
decline  in  dramatic  literature  and 
taste  for  theatrical  performances,  302, 
304.  writers  on  dramatic  literature 
ought  to  be  on  the  same  footing  as 
other  writers,  304,  305.  remunera- 
tion generally  nTcn  by  managers  of 
theatres  to  anthors,  305,  306.     See 

Report  of  the  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Public  Docu- 
Boents,  IxL  154.     See  Statistia. 

— — -  First  and  second  of  his  miges- 
ty's  (William  IV.)  commissioners  on 
Ecclesiastical  revenue  and  Patronage 
in  Ireland,  Ixi.  490.  See  Irish 
Church. 

(First)  of  the  commissioners  of 


Public  Instruction  in  Ireland,  Ixi.  400. 
See  Irish  Church. 

Reporting — Sir  Henry  Cavendish  one 
of  the  best  parliamentary  reporters  of 
his  time,  Ixx.  90. 

Representative — contrasted  with  intui- 
tive knowledge,  lii.  166-169.  Hobbes' 
doctrine  of,  186. 

Reptiles — ^local  habitations  oi^lxxx.  407, 
408.  appellation  o(  406.  das^ca- 
tion  of,  DY  modem  writers,  •&.  know- 
ledge of,  by  ancient  writers,  ib.  four 
orders  they  are  arranged  into,  409, 
410.  the  "  Chelonian"  order  of  rep- 
tiles, 410.  the  ten  turtle  tribes, 
410-414.  the  general  history  of  the 
land-spedes,  or  tortoises,  415-418. 
the  mud  or  marsh  tortoises,  418-421. 
the  river  tortoises,  421,  422.  the 
'^Saurian"  order,  422.  observations 
of  early  writers  on  the  crocodile,  422, 

423.  sacred  crocodile  of  the  Nile, 

424.  diversity  of  kinds,  and  their 
natural  temper  and  disposition,  425, 
426.  crocodiles  properly  so  called, 
427-430.  crocodile  of  the  Oanges, 
430,  431.  the  alligator  tribes,  431- 
435.  family  group  of  the  chameleon, 
435-442.  geographical  distribution 
of  the  geAUs,  442,  and  note,  443. 

Republic— M.  Sarran  on  the  impracti- 
cability of  establishing  one  in  France, 
Iri.  493,  494.  recollections  of  that  of 
1792,  has  not  left  a  favourable  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  her  people, 
494,  495.  Hamilton  and  Washing- 
ton's  doubts  views  of  one  even  ^r 
the  United  SUtes,  495.  Jefferson's 
confidemx  in,  arose  more  from  his 
bold,  sanguine  teraperamemt,  than  on 


a  reUance  on  popular  govcmmoity 
ib.  extracts  firom  his  corre^)ondence 
on,  496-498. 

RepubHcan  form  of  government  con- 
sidered, with  the  views  of  Washington 
and  Jefferson,  IL  516-520. 

Republic  of  Texas  and  its  xecognition, 
Ixxiii.  241.     See  Texas. 

Republican  principles — ^progress  of,  in 
England  during  the  last  twelve  years 
(1823-1835),  bdL  132. 

Republicanism  in  Britain  eantrary  to  the 
genius  of  her  people,  Ivi.  257, 258. 

Residences — want  of,  am«i^  ike  bcoie- 
ficed  clergy  of  England,  In.  206,  207. 

Resignation — the  great  characteristic  of 
Orientals,  Ixxxix.  372,  373. 

Resistance — considered  in  relatiim  to 
inland  navigation,  and  to  the  motion 
of  a  carriage  on  a  road  or  railway, 
Ivi.  105-114. 

Resisting  medium — views  ^Mr  Whewell 
as  te  its  existence  in  the  solar  system, 
Iriii.  453-456. 

Respiration  —  skill  and  provident  ar- 
rangement of  the  Creator  m  the  phe- 
nomena of,  Ix.  177. 

Effect  of  gases  on,  Ixiii.  110-111. 

Respirating  organs  of  Uie  chaaiekon, 
bLXX.  440,441. 

Restrictive  laws — the  source  of  the  pre- 
sent commercial  di6tress,.lxxvii.  213. 

Responsibility  of  man  fcHr  his  belief^ 
IxxriL  497,  498. 

Result  of  the  Ckneral  Election — or  what 
has  the  Duke  of  Wellington  gained 
by  the  dissolution  of  1830  ?  lii.  261. 
Siee  EUctians. 

Results  of  Tory  rule,  Ixxx.  474-617. 
See  Tory  JtuUt 

Retaliatory  duties  considered,  Ixxviii. 
1-47.     See  Free  Trade. 

Retributive  justice — used  as  an  argu- 
ment in  criminal  law  for  the  preven- 
tion of  crimes,  liv*  212-223.  Btt  Cri- 
minal Law. 

Retro^[>ect  of  Western  travels,  IxviL 
180.     See  Martxneau: 

Retz  (Marechal  de),  executed  for  sor- 
cery in  the  15th  century,  Ixxx.  240. 

Retzsch  (Mori(z),  Mrs  Jameson's  visit  to, 
Ix.  198.  his  early  historv,  and  love 
of  art,  1 98.  appearance  of,  1 99.  her 
description  of  his  painting  room,  and 
of  his  picture,  199,  200.  visit  to  his 
country  house,  200.  sketch  of  his 
wife,  200,  201.  his  beautiful  allegory 
of  the  Qenns  of  Humanity  and  the 
Spirit  of  Evil,  201.  allegory  of  Love 
201. 
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Reucblin  (John,  or  Joannes  Gapnio— 
1455-1522^,  notice  of,  as  a  dassical 
bcholar,  liii.  185. 

Scholarship  of,  liii.    185,  and 

188,  189.  hb  defence  of  Hebrew 
literature,  190.  accused  by  the  Do- 
minicans as  bein^  heretical  in  his 
views,  191.  trial  of,  192.  influ- 
ence which  this  accusation  luid  in 
ireeinf  the  Uterature  of  Europe, 
ib,  plan  of  the  satire  of  the  **  £pis- 
tolsB  Obscurorum  Virorum"  in  his 
favour,  193-197.  his  friendship  with 
H.  Buschius,  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
"  EpistoW  205. 

Geschichte   Von    Port-Royal 


(History  of  Port-Royal),  Ixxiii.  209. 
See  Port  Royalists, 

Reuven  (C.  J.  C),  his  letters  on  the 
Egyptian  museum  at  Leyden,liii.  370. 
what  collections  it  consists  of,  370. 
character  of  the  letters,  371.  acti- 
vity and  learning  of  the  author,  notty 
372.  Hieratic  and  Greek  characters, 
in  which  two  of  the  bilingual  papyri, 
Nos.  65  and  75  are  written,  372.  con- 
tents of  No.  75 — invocation  of  mystic 
love,  373,  375.  coincidence  of  that 
contained  in  the  Egyptian  mysteries 
ascribed  to  Jamblichus,  375-377. 
characters  in  which  the  second  magic 
ritual,  No.  65,  is  written,  378.  quo- 
tation from,  to  show  its  entire  con- 
cordance with  No.  75  manuscript,  379. 
short  notice  of  the  professor's  second 
and  third  letters,  381,  382.  the 
atlas  which  accompanies  the  letters 
hardly  of  any  value,  note,  383.  See 
Papyrus, 

Revelation  gives  ntf  solution  on  the 
origin  of  evil,  except  only  to  discour- 
age dogmatism,  Hi.  509. 

does  not  inform  us  of  the  moral 

differences  of  actions,  Ixi.  60.     the 
true  design  of,  60,  61. 

Observations  of  Samuel  Taylor 


Coleridge  on  the  doctrine  of,  Ixi.  138, 
139. 

The  vehicle  of,  is   writing, — 


necessity  of  profound  scholarsliip  for 
the  collation  of  ancient  manuscripts, 
bdv.  Ill,  112. 

(Consistency  of  geological  dis- 


coveries with,  Ixv.  15-17. 

Remarks  on  the  doctrine   of 


divine,  and  on  the  opinions  held  by 
Professor  Dugald  Stewart,  Ixx.  386- 
388. 

Gives  no  support  to  the  claims 


of  the  Catholic  church,  Ixxvii.  489. 


Revelations  (Book  of  the),  views  of  Eich- 
hom  and  Semer  as  to  their  inautben- 
ticity,  Ix.  223.  of  Erasmus,  Calvin, 
Beza,  Joseph  Scaliger,  Isaac  (^asao- 
bon,  and  Dr  South,  228. 

Revealed  religion— dialogues  on,liL  109. 
See  Morehead. 

Revenue  System  of  British  India,  Ixx. 
391.     See  India. 

Revenue  of  Great  Britain — low  state  o( 
in  the  year  1696,  hodv.  154, 155. 

Deficiency  of,   from    the  year 

1838  to  1841,  Ixxiv.  506.  circum- 
stances under  which  the  deficiency 
arose,  513-517.  revenue  which  would 
have  been  yielded  by  the  financial 
measures  of  1841,  517.  reduction  of 
the  duty  on  sugar  would  be  most  be- 
neficial, 520-523.  proposed  altera- 
tion  of  the  duties  on  com,  524-530. 
taxes  likely  to  be  laid  on  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  government,  533. 

Revolution  of  1688 — influenced  by  the 
trial  of  the  seven  bishops,  Iv.  34  and 
36. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh's  history 

of.  Ixi.  265.  the  good  it  has  done, 
288.     the  Declaration  of  Right,  311, 

312.  the  principles  on  which  the  au- 
thors of  tne  Revolution  acted,  312, 

31 3.  placed  William  lU.  on  the  throne, 
313,  314.  benefits  arising  from  the 
Revolution,  314.  the  Toleration  Act 
passed,  ib.  the  Presbyterian  Kirk 
established  in  Scotland,  314.  315. 
alteration  in  granting  the  supplies, 
315,  316.  the  purification  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  political 
cases,  316-319.  the  most  important 
was  the  establishing  the  libertv  of 
unlicensed  printing,  319.  effect  these 
changes  had  in  placing  the  Whig 
party  in  power  for  nearly  seventy 
years,  ib.  the  fundamental  doctrine 
of  that  party  in  that  power  is  a  trust 
for  the  people,  319-322. 

Attadced  by  Dr  Pusev,  and  de- 


fended by  the  Reviewer,  Ixvi.  397- 
409. 

An  historical  essay  on,  by  R. 


Plumer  Ward,  Ixvi.  15.     See  Ward. 
put  an  end  to  the  long  contest 


between  the  King  and  the  Parliament, 
Ixviii.  163. 

(Military),  to  be  dreaded,  Ixiv. 


200,201. 

in  France,  in  the  year  1830,  lii. 

1 .     See  France. 

in  England,  in  1638,  in  France, 


in   1798,   and  in  Ameiica  in  1764, 
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— condition  of  these  countries,  when 

their  respective  revolutions  occurred, 

contrasted,  Iv.  559^66. 
Revolution  in  England  and  France — 

strong  contrasts  between,  Ixvii.  379. 
of  1830,  in  France,  by  B.  Sar- 

rans,  Ivi.  481.      See   /Vance,  and 

Sarrans. 

(French,  of  1789),  history  of, 


hoax,  275.     See  Bar^re, 

Revolutions— atrocities  which  very  often 
accompany  them,  Ivi.  421,  422. 

Difficulties  which  the  leaders 

o^  have  in  warding  off  dissensions 
amon^  their  parties,  Ixxvi.  469. 

Revolutionary  tribunal  of  France — its 
dreadful  havoc  of  human  victims, 
Ixxix.  323.  sittings  of,  suspended, 
326. 

Reynal  (M.),  his  address  at  the  Academy 
of  Bourges  on  the  death  of  Baron 
Ouvier,  bai.  291. 

Reynolds  (Sir  Joshua,  1723-1792),  his 
advice  to  Fuseli  to  become  a  painter, 
liv.  163.  his  style  in  painting,  168. 
interview  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence 
with,  466,  467.  style  of  his  drawing 
and  colouring,  467,  468.  his  style 
compared  with  Sir  ThomasLawrence's, 
468. 

■  His  picture  of  Ugolino,  noticed, 

Ivii.  420,  mnd  432. 

His  conduct  censured  bv  Allan 


Cunningham,  liz.  49-51.  the  first 
great  painter  bom  in  England,  58. 
character  of,  by  Burke  and  Gunning- 
ham,  ib.  his  remarks  on  the  danger 
of  copying  to  students,  68. 

Thoughts  on,  when  he  first  ap- 


peared at  the  trial  of  Warren  Hast- 
mgs,  Ixxiv.  242. 

Reynolds  (Thomas),  circumstances  which 
occurred  before  he  disclosed  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Society  of  the  United 
Irishmen,  liv.  135. 

Rhapsodists — Second  race  of,  the  fiitthers 
of  philosophical  criticism,  liv.  44.  an 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
circulated  the  literature  of  Greece, 
44,  45.  Plato's  irony  upon  them,  in 
his  •*  Ion,''  inimiUble,  45,  46. 

Rhetoric  and  Oratory  contrasted,  liv. 
356. 

Rhine  (River,  51*  59'  N.,  5*  50^  E^, 
traditions  of  the,  Ixvii.  308.  prolific 
field  for  the  subject,  309.  short  no- 
tice of  Dr  Simrodi's  book,  310- 
312.  translation  of  Schiller's  ballads, 
**  Kniffht  Toggenburg,"  312  314.  of 
Heine^s  **  Hostile  Brothers,''  314, 315. 


of  "The  Love-Lei,"  315,  316.  of 
"Henry  Frauenlob,"  317,  318.  of 
"The  Mummelsee,"  by  Schnetzlers, 
318,  319. 

"Rhymed  Plea  for  Tolerance,"  Iviii. 
307.  writer  of^  possesses  the  intellec- 
tual requisites  which  a  satirical  poet 
ought  to  have,  309.  extracts  firom, 
309-311.  his  hatred  of  intolerance 
does  not  make  him  intolerant,  311. 

Rhymes — use  of,  became  inveterate 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Spain, 
France,  and  Italy,  and  thus  led  to 
the  Romance  language,  bdi.  406-408. 

Rhythm — consequence  which  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  attached  to  it,  Ivii.  124. 

Ribbon  conspiracy  of  Ireland — analysis 
of  the  evidence  brought  forward  bv 
the  supporters  of  the  view  that  such 
a  society  exists,  proves  that  no  such 
general  association  existed,  Ixx.  520- 
526. 

Ricardo  (David,  1772-1823),  Remarks 
on  his  "Theory  of  Rent,"  liv.  85, 
and  97. 

His  project  to  have  a  Govern- 
ment bank  of  issue  examined,  Iri.  388. 
See  Bank  of  England. 

On  the  expediency  of  granting  a 


drawback  on  the  exportation  of  com, 
Iviu.  299. 

On  the  influence  of  the  English 


parochial  system  in  counteracting  the 
abuse  of  the  poor  laws,  Hx.  437. 

Ricardo  (Samson),  observations  on  the 
state  of  the  money  market,  1837,  Ixv. 
61 .     See  Bank  of  England, 

Rice  (Right  Hon.  Thomas  Sprinp^, 
b.  1790,  created  Lord  Montea^le  m 
1839),  bis  pamphlet  on  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Bul,  liv.  256.  extracU 
firom,  272-275. 

Speech  of,  in  1833,  on  the  Re- 
peal of  the  Union,  Ivii.  248. 

Speech  of,  in  the  House  of  Com- 


mons, in  1833,  on  the  financial  mea- 
siires  of  Government,  Iviii.  144. 
Rich  (Claudius  James),  his  "  Narrative 
of  a  Residence  in  Koordistan,  and  on 
the  Site  of  ancient  Nineveh ;  with  a 
Journal  of  a  Voyage  down  the  Tigris 
to  Bapiad,  and  an  Account  of  a  Visit 
to  Shirauz  and  Persepolis,"  bdv.  35. 
appointed  political  agent  to  reside  at 
Bagdad,  ib,  sketch  of  his  life,  35, 
36.  studies  he  pursued  whilst  resid- 
ing  at  Bagdad,  37,  38.  geographical 
limits  and  appearance  of  Kooroistan, 
38,  39.  inhaoited  by  people  partak- 
ing much  of  the  ruling  characteristics 
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belonging  to  highlaiiders,  39,  40. 
are  divided  into  two  dasses,  those 
who  Bre  migratory  and  those  who 
settle  in  villages,  40.  anecdotes  illus- 
trative of  the  strong  feelings  of  clan- 
ship that  exist  among  the  former,  40- 
42.  religious  opinions  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, 42.  political]/  divided  into  two 
portions,  belonging  to  Persia  and 
Turkey,  42-44.  Mr  Rich  leaves  Bag- 
dad, and  proceeds  to  Sulimania,  44. 
anecdotes  of  Mahmoud  Pasha,  45, 46. 
proceeds  to  Sinna,  47.  character 
and  appearance  of  the  Valli  de  Sinna, 
47-49.  returns  to  Sulimania,  49,  50. 
departs  for  Nineveh,  50.  description 
of  the  convent  of  Mar-Mattei,  51, 52. 
of  the  convent  of  Rabban  Ilormuzd, 
52-54.  voyage  down  the  Ti^s  to 
Bagdad,  54.  receives  a  high  civil  ap- 
pointment at  Bombay,  tb.  leaves 
Bagdad  for  Bushira,  for  change  of  air, 
ib,  letter  to  Mrs  Rich,  describing 
the  journey  to  Shirauz,  55, 56.  visits 
the  tomb  of  Cirrus,  56.  impressions 
he  had  on  visitm^  the  ruins  of  Perse- 
polis,  56f  57.  Shirauz  almost  depo- 
pulated by  the  cholera,  58, 59.  death 
of  Mr  Rich  by  that  disease,  59.  no- 
tice of  his  journey  from  Bagdad  to 
Kasri-Shireen,  59,  60. 

Richards  (Mr),  on  the  evil  influence 
which  their  religious  creed  has  had 
on  the  Hindoos,  liii.  446. 

Richardson  (Samuel,  1689-1761),  his 
novels — their  popularity  in  Germany, 
Ixxvii.  149,  160. 

Richardson  (John,  M.D.),  on  the  zoolo- 
gy of  the  northern  parts  of  British 
America,  liii.  328.  sketch  of  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  the  musk-ox, 
345,  346.  illustrations  of  the  habits 
and  ferocity  of  the  bison,  349,  350. 
description  of  the  appearance  and 
pasturage  of  the  phuns,  350.  See 
AnimcUs. 

Richardson  (Dr,  of  Portrush),  his  ob- 
jections to  the  Huttonian  theory  of 
.  the  earth,  note,  Ixv.  9,  10. 

Richelieu  (Armand  Jean  du  Plessis, 
Cardinal,  Ducde,  1585-1642),  his  in- 
fluence in  causing  the  trial  and  exe- 
cution of  Urbain  Qrandier  for  sor- 
cery, Ix.  53. 

Character  of,  and  his  conduct  to- 
wards Hauranne  de  Verger,  Abbot  of 
St  Cyran,  Ixxiii.  319322. 

Effect  which  his  policnr  has  had 


on  the  destinies  of  France,  bcxx.  134. 
Richelieu  (Duke  of),  appointed  to  the 


command  of  the  French  armv  in  the 
Seven  Years'  War — his  gallantries 
with  the  fair  sex,  Ixxv.  268, 269.  his 
correspondence  with  Voltaire,  269. 
defeated  at  Rosbach,  in  1757,  by 
Frederick  the  Great,  i6. 

Richman  (Professor),  death  of,  by  light- 
ning, Ixxx.  455,  456. 

Richmond  (Charles,  Duke  of,  d.  1806), 
debate  on  his  motion  in  favour  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  States, 
Ixxx.  593,  594. 

Rickard  (Mr),  on  the  admirable  admi- 
nistration of  the  revenue  of  India, 
note,  Iv.  103. 

Rickman  (John),  «  Life  of  Thomas  TeU 
ford,"  written  by  himself,  and  edited 
by,  Ixx.  1.     See  Telford. 

♦Rigaud  (Professor),  his  "  Life  of  the 
Rev.  Dr  Bradley,"  Ixv.  119.  See 
Brxuiley. 

Historical  essay  on  the  first  pub- 
lication of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  **  Prin- 
cipia,"  Ixxviii.  402.    See  Newton. 

Ri^by  (Dr),  on  the  obstinacv  of  formers 
in  &vour  of  established  practices, 
lix.  391  392. 

Righi  Mountains  (47*  2'  N.,  8*  29'  E.), 
spectral  appearance  of  the — pheno- 
menon of,  Ixxv.  454. 

Right  of  Petition — protest  of  Lord  Hol- 
mnd  against  restraining  the,  Ixxiii. 
560,  561. 

Rights  and  Conditions  of  Women,  Ixxiii. 
189.     See  Woman, 

and  Duties  of  Advocates,  bdv. 

155.    See  Advocates. 

Political  and  Vested,  liii.  502. 

value  of  our  early  institutions  to  pro- 
vide for  a  change  without  affecting 
the  constitution,  502,  503.  fallacies 
regarding  the  subject  of  rights,  504- 

506.  double  sense  in  which  natural 
rights  and  duties  are  spoken  of,  506, 

507.  extensive  sphere  of  this  inquiry 
—whether  former  institutions  and 
rules  are  not  now  useless,  or  even 
pernicious  ?  507 .  laws,  therefore,  onght 
to  be  altered  according  to  circum- 
stances, 508.  municipal  law,  509. 
distinction  between  judicial  and  legis- 
lative acts,  509.  obligation  of  exer- 
cising a  right  imperious  and  sacred, 
510.  no  sense  in  the  pretension  that 
those  who  preceded  were  wiser  than 
those  who  follow,  510,  511.  inviola- 
bility of  property  the  great  security 
of  human  happiness  and  cirilisation, 
613.  right  of  one  veneration  to  im- 
pose on  the  succeeding  a  burden  by 
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way  of  tax,  t&.  4ifltiQetion  between, 
and  private  property,  ib,  tax  on 
propoij  and  on  labour  examined, 
614, 516.  distinction  between  interests 
in  possession,  and  vested  or  contin- 
gent, of  great  weight  in  point  of  fact 
as  well  as  of  law,  516, 617.  law  as  to 
private  rights,  617, 618.  Blackstone's 
opinion  that  the  right  of  property  is 
merely  a  civil  right,  618.  forms 
which  property  may  assume,  619,  arid 
622-624.  franchise  held  by  a  corpo- 
ration is  solely  for  the  public 
good,  but  the  corporation  is  punish- 
able  for  misbehaviour,  626,  627. 
right  and  duty  of  the  legislature  to 
annul  acts,  even  in  the  face  of  sta- 
tutes which  had  bound  former  legis- 
latures that  these  acts  should  never 
be  repealed,  627.  causes  out  of  which 
arose  constitutional  rights  in  Britain, 
630.  power  of  Parliament  to  alter 
the  succession  to  the  throne,  631. 
alterations  in  the  peerage,  and  of  the 
mode  of  summomng  peers  by  writs, 
682-634.  peers  degraded  by  act  of 
Parliament  on  account  of  poverty, 
634, 636.  powers  of  Parliament  in  the 
election  of  members — disfranchise- 
ment of  towns  and  expelling  mem- 
bers, 636-639. 

Rigord — ^his  **  Chronicles  of  St  Denis  " 
noticed,  liii.  98,  99. 

Riho  Rhio  (King  of  Hawii,  in  the  South 
Seas),  his  character  and  education, 
Ivii.  86,  87. 

Rios  de  Sena  (ll*  0'  S.,  39*  (K  E.),  ex- 
tent o{,  and  estimated  revenue  which 
it  furnishes  to  the  Portuguese  govern- 
ment, Ixiv.  424,  426. 

Rio  Negro  (40'  0'  S.,  66*  (T  W.^  ex- 
ploration of  the,  Ixv.  103.  rises  in 
the  lake  Alomini,  103, 104.  island  of 
Choelechel,  104.  junction  of  the 
rivers  Sicu  Leuvre  and  Sanguel 
branch,  106.  southern  branch  ex- 
amined, ib.  country  explored— its 
appearance,  106.  Rio  Negro  navi- 
gable to  the  very  foot  of  the  Cordille- 
ras, 106, 107.  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  settlements  on,  107,  108. 
the  Indians  benefited  by  their  con- 
nections with  the  whites,  108,  109. 

Ripon  (FVederick  John  Robinson,  Earl 
of,  b.  1782),  reductions  made  during 
his  administrations  in  various  duties 
highly  conducive  to  increase  of  reve- 
nue, fi.  212. 

His  hypotheses  as  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  manufactures  of  France 


and  the  United  States  over  those  ot 
Great  BriUin,  Iv.  432-436. 

Ripon  (Earl  of),  his  address  at  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature,  in  which  he  re- 
commended the  publication  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  literary  biography,  Ixxviii. 
372.374. 

Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Church — 
origin  of,  not  traced  in  Mr  Wadding- 
ton's  history,  Ixii.  149,  160. 

Ritter  Von  Lang — **  Life  and  Times  in 
Qermany,"  by,  Ixxviii.  327.  his  book 
gives  a  most  unfavomtible  picture  of 
Germany,  328.  his  statements  not 
contradicted,  t6.    See  GerwkMtw, 

Rivals  (The),  tales  o^  noticed,  hi.  430, 
431. 

Roads — considered  as  the  means  of  in- 
land transport,  Ivi  106.  experiments 
as  to  the  resistance  to  the  motion  of 
a  carriage,  108.  contrasted  with  the 
resistance  ofiered  by  canals,  109, 110. 
estimated  law  of  the  power  of  traction 
on,  compared  with  the  traction  on 
railways,  110-114.  adoption  of  loco- 
motives for  traffic  on,  133-136.  steam 
engine  of  Mr  Gumer  described,  136- 
140.  operation  of  his  carriage  be- 
tween Gloucester  and  Cheltenham, 
141, 142.  report  of  the  select  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  applicability  of  steam  carriages  to 
turnpike  roads,  143-146.  See  Steam 
Carriage, 

Elxtent  of,  made  by  the  Romans, 

Ixxi.  400,  401. 

Robbers  (The),  by  Sdiiller — general 
enthusiasm  with  which  it  was  received, 
Ixxiii.  168, 169. 

Robbery  —  estimation  in  which  it  is 
held  by  the  Wandering  Arabs,  lii. 
76. 

Roberts  (Edmund),  appointed  by  the 
American  ^vemment  as  a  special 
agent  to  visit  the  East,  Ixviii.  47. 
death  of,  at  Macao,  71 .  See  BuBohen- 
utrgtT* 

Robertson  (George,),  his  "  Rural  Recol- 
lections  of  the  Improvements  in  Scot- 
land since  1766,"  Ivi.  60. 

His  *'  Rural  Recollections  on  the 

Progress  of  Improvement  in  Agricul- 
ture and  Rural  AfiairB,''lxii.  319.  See 
Agricnltiire, 

Robertson  (T.  C),  his  remarks  on 
several  recent  publications  regarding 
the  ciril  government  of  British  India, 
liii.  438.  on  the  tenure  of  land  in 
Upper  India,  and  attachment  of  the 
natives  to  the  soil,  473,  474. 
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Robertson  (William,  D.D.,  1721-1793), 
position  he  was  in  when  he  wrote  the 
**  History  of  Scotland,"  Ivi.  220. 

Robespierre  (Fran9oi8  Maximilien  Jo- 
seph Isidore,  bom  1759,  beheaded 
1794),  influence  of,  bud.  427,  428. 
his  character  a  compound  of  self- 
esteem  and  caution,  428.  in  his 
religious  belief  foUowed  that  of 
Rousseau,  428,  429.  appears  to 
have  been  strictly  incorruptible, 
429.  influence  this  trait  had  on  his 
followers,  430.  character  of^  431, 
432.  contrasted  with  Cromwell,  432. 
eloquence  of,  ib, 

'—  Objects  and  character  of,  Ixxvi. 
139-141.  arrested  by  order  of  the 
Convention,  141.  rescued  by  the 
Commime,  142.  proceedings  of  the 
Convention,  ib.  M.  Berryer's  narra- 
tive of  the  attack  on  the  Commune  at 
the  Hotel  de  Ville--death  of  Robes- 
pierre, 143-146.     See  Berryer. 

Character  of^  Ixxix.  277.    the 


desire  he  showed  to  act  fairly  towards 
Queen  Maria  Antoinette,  281.  pro- 
ceedings at  the  dinner  given  to  him 
and  others  by  Barere,  on  the  day  on 
which  the  Queen  was  guillotined, 
30B.  proposed  that  the  Giron- 
dist pa^y  should  be  considered 
guilty,  without  further  trial,  308. 
the  attempt  of  a  young  girl  to  have 
an  interview  with  him.  318.  pro- 
posed the  decree  adoptea  bvthe  Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal,  that  the  accused 
should  at  once  be  convicted  without 
hearing  witnesses,  323.  indirect  at- 
tack n^e  on  him  through  Catharine 
Tb^t,  i&.  his  last  appearance  at  the 
Convention — ^his  sentence  and  execu- 
tion, 325.  character  of,  325,  326. 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  suspended 
after  his  execution,  326.  the  Mends 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon  avowed  their 
opinions,  and  took  arms,  after  his 
death,  332. 

Robins  (Benjamin,  1707-1751),  share 
which  he  had  in  writing  the  account 
of  Lord  Anson*s  voyage — and  of  the 
loss  of  part  of  Anson's  private  journal 
in  India,  Ixix.  133. 

Robinson  ^Thomas,  Archdc^MM)n  of  Ma- 
dras), his  account  of  the  last  days  of 
Bisbiop  Heber,  lii.  431 .  true  christian 
character  in  which  it  ptortrays  the 
bishop,  436.  aboimds  with  proofe  of 
the  instant  affection  he  won  from  all 
parties — examples  of,  462,  463,     See 


Robinson  (Frederick  John,  b.  1782). 
See  Ripon,  Earl  of. 

Robinson  (Sir  Thomas),  appointed  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  New- 
castle administration,  in  1754,  Iviii. 
530. 

Robison  (John,LL.D.,  Professor,  1739- 
1805),  on  the  experiments  of  Cavan- 
dish  on  air  and  water,  note,  Ixx.  495. 

His   *^  Treatise  on  the  Steam 

Engine"  revised  by  Mr  James  Watt, 
Ixx.  498. 

Rochelle  (46'  lO'  N.,  1'  12'  W.),  Gene- 
ral Assembly  of  the  Protestant  party 
convoked  at,  in  1621,  Ixxx.  129.  con- 
duct of  the  party,  129, 130. 

Rockingham  (Charles  Watson  Went- 
worth.  Marquis  of,  1730-1782),  ap- 
pointed to  tne  Treasury,  Iviii.  333. 
his  administration  not  acceptable,  333, 
334. 

Character  of,  Ixxx.  571.     his 

party  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  572.  accepted  the 
administration  of  government  after 
Qrenville's  dismissal!  t&.  inexperience 
of  his  government,  t6.  brings  into 
Parliament  Edmund  Burke,  572,  573. 
rebellious  state  of  the  colonies  in  con- 
sequence of  the  stamp  act,  573. 
courses  open  to  redress  the  griev. 
ance,  and  those  pursued  by  the 
ministry  on  the  question,  574,  575. 
servile  race  of  politicians  which  sur- 
rounded George  UL,  576, 577.  debate 
on  the  stamp  act,  577, 578.  chief  mea- 
sures of  Rockingham's  government, 

578.  conduct  of  George  HI.  towards, 

579.  anxiety  of  his  partj  to  be  allied 
with  Pitt,  579, 580.  consistent  and  up- 
right conduct  of  himself  and  his  party, 
581.  position  he  and  his  adherents 
were  placed  in  with  Pitt,  590,  591. 
recognises  the  independence  of  the 
United  SUtes,  592. 

Rocks — ^Lehman  and  Werner  on  the 
relative  position  of,  lii.  44.  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Wemerian  and  Hut- 
tonian  theories  as  to  the  formation  o^ 
44,  45.    See  Oeohay, 

(Transition),    fossil    remains 

which  they  contain,  Ixv.  20,  22.  ter- 
tiary rocks,  with  their  fossils,  23,  24. 

Classes  into  which  they  are  di- 


vided, box.  412,  413,  and  439. 

Transportation  of,  to  great  dis- 


tances, Ixxv.  80.  theories  regarding, 
83-92.  the  glaciers  appear  to  be  the 
active  agents,  92-95.  on  the  figure, 
polish,  and  states  of  surface  which 
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glaciers  give  to  those  rocks  over  which 
they  have  movedy  95-101.  See 
Olaciers. 

Rocky  Mountains — geoeraphj  of  the, 
and  animals  which  innabit  them,  liii. 
361-353. 

Physical  appearance  of,  Izxviii. 

183-192.    See  America. 

Rod  and  the  Gun,  bodv.  68.  quotation 
from,  on  deerstalking,  103,  104. 
See  FUld  Sports, 

Roden  (Robert  Jocelyn,  Earl  o^  b.  1788), 
proceedings  of  the  committee  moved 
for  by  his  lordship,  on  Irish  crime,  in 
1839,  Ixx.  503.     See  Ireland. 

"Roderic,  the  last  of  the  Goths,"  by 
Robert  Southey,  Ixviii.  367. 

Rodney  (George  Brydges,  Lord,  1718- 
1792),  acknowledges  having  derived 
the  idea  of  breaking  the  enemy's  line 
from  Mr  C^erk  of  Eldm,  li.  8-10.  evi- 
dence adduced  in  support  of  this,  13. 
copy  of  the  first  part  of  the  **  Naval 
Tactics^ — with  notes  by  his  lordship, 
15, 16.  anecdote  of,  in  praising  the 
*<  Tactics,"  16.  position  of  his  fleet 
on  12th  April  1782,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  wldch  the  mancenvre  of 
breaking  the  line  was  carried  through, 
23-39.     See  Naval  Tactia. 

Roebuck  (John,  M.D.,  1718-1794), 
large  chemical  and  iron  works  he 
carried  on,  Izz.  476.  enters  into 
partnership  with  Mr  James  Watt 
for  the  erection  of  steam-engines,  477. 
failure  of,  and  stoppa^^e  it  put  for  a 
time  to  the  construction  of  the  en- 
gines, 477.  his  shares  purchased  by 
Mr  Boulton,  479. 

Rcederer  (Ck>unt,  the  avowed  author  of 
**  Adresse  d'un  (Donstitutionel  aux 
Constitutionels,"),  character  of,  and 
views  he  holds,  Ixi.  216. 

Roget(PeterMtfrk,M.D.),  <<  Anunal  and 
Vegetable  Physioloflns  considered  with 
reference  toNaturalTheology,"  by,  Ix. 
142.  observations  on  the  contem- 
plation of  astronomy,  and  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  142-144.  views 
and  plan  pursued  by  Dr  Ro^t,  144, 
145.  treats  almost  exclusively  of 
animal  physiology,  145.  physiology 
— arrangement  of,  into  four  separate 
parts — viz.,  the  Mechanical,  the  Vital, 
the  Sensorial,  and  the  Reproductive 
(unctions   of    plants    and    animals, 

145.  the  botanical  department  only 
slightlv  treated,  145,  146.  general 
tone  of  piety  which  pervades  the  work, 

146.  character  of  the  work,  146, 


147.  formation  and  ftmctions  of  the 
**  Monads"— order  of  '*  Rotifera,"  160- 
152.  reproduction  of,  153.  the 
Crustacea  family— the  Insecta  family 
— ^mechanism  by  which  insects  move, 
158.  consolidation  of  their  texture, 
and  of  homy  matter  of  which  it  con- 
sists, 159.  observations  made  on  the 
feathers  of  a  vulture,  165,  166.  Dr 
Roget  on  Vegetable  Physiology,  167- 
170.  (See  Vegetable  Phy^ology.) 
formation  of  the  throat  or  filter  of 
the  whale,  171.  process  of  deglu- 
tition in  man,  as  instanced  in  the 
case  of  Alexis  Martin,  published  by 
Dr  Beaumont  of  the  United  Stat^ 
curmy,  173,174.  on  the  sensorial  func- 
tions, 178.  unity  and  design  dis- 
played in  the  laws  by  which  the  Al- 
mighty has  accomplished  his  purposes, 

179.  See  Animal  Phyeiolo^, 
Rogues— classes   for  begging — various 

designations  they  assume,  with  their 
modes  of  imposture  described,  Ixxv. 
481-486.     See  Mmdicity, 

Rohilcund — atrocious  conduct  of  Warren 
Hastings  in  aiding  to  subdue  the 
brave  people  of  Uutt  country,  budv. 
178-182. 

Rohillas  —  originaUy  came  frt>m  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cabiil  and  Ganda- 
har,  Ixxiv.  179.  lands  with  which 
their  services  to  the  Mogul  sovereigns 
were  rewarded,  ih.  distinguished  by 
a  peculiarly  fair  complexion  —  by 
valour  in  war,  and  by  skill  in  the  arts 
of  peace,  t6.  anxiety  of  Siyah  Dow- 
lah  to  add  their  rich  vale  of  Rohil- 
cund to  his  principality — ^but  afr^d  of 
the  valour  of  the  Rohillas,  «5.  applies 
to  Warren  Hasting  and  agrees  with 
him  to  have  the  aid  of  British  troops 
— ui\ju8tifiable  conduct  of  Hastings, 

180,  181.  defeated  by  the  British 
troons,  181.  horrors  of  the  war&re 
which  then  ensued— Hasting's  disre- 
gard of  Sigah  Dowlah's  wanton  bar- 
barities,  181,  182.  spirit  of^  not  yet 
extinguished,  182.  Hastings  charged 
with  the  Rohilla  war  by  Burke,  285. 

Roi  (M.  leX  lightning  conductors  he 
used  in  the  French  navy,  Ixxx.  461, 
462. 

Roland  (Marion  Jeanne  Philipon,  1754- 
1793),  her  masculine  courage  and 
force  of  thought,  Ixxix.  295.  went 
to  the  scaffdd  with  a  spirit  as  he- 
roic as  any  of  the  victims  of  the 
French  Revolution,  309.  her  hus- 
band^s  death,  ib. 
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Holfe  (Robert  Monsey),  his  speech  at 
Burj-St-Edmund's,  in  1831,  when 
nominated  as  a  member  of  Parliament 
for  that  borough,  liii.  602. 

Koman  History  (by  B.  E.  Niebuhr), 
T?-'  ^^7*  ^^^fning  and  knowledge  of 
Niebuhr  characterised,  271-277 .  (See 
Ntebuhr. )  analysis  of  the  origin,  and 
nature  of  the  early  history  of  Rome, 
277.  popular  and  poetic  traditionary 
portions  of  its  history  considered,  278, 
27».  singular  tact  and  judgment 
displayed  by  Niebuhr  in  showing  the 
early  history  of  Rome  to  be  unworthy 
of  credit,  279.  uncertainty  of  the 
views  of  Boyle,  Beaufort,  Hooke, 
Ferguson,  and  Perizonius  in  his 
«  Animadversiones  Historic®,"  280, 

281.  condition  ofthe  states  of  Rome  in 
the  reign  of  the  last  of  the  Tarquins, 

282.  destruction  of  the  archives  when 
the  city  was  taken  by  the  Gauls,  283. 
means  taken  for  the  restitution  of, 
by  collecting  the  traditions,  283,  284. 
sketch  of  the  different  orders  into 
which  the   population  was   divided, 
284.  order  of  the  "  patricians" — their 
classes  and  their  privileges,  284-287. 
relation  between  the  "  clients"  and  the 
patricians — condition  of  the  clients, 
287 .  origin  of  the  "  plebeians" — their 
division  into  tribes,  and  their  organiza- 
tion, 290-292.  nature  and  spirit  of  the 
institution  ofthe  «  centuries"  and  the 
"comitia  centuriata,"  292-295.     in- 
fluence of  Etruscan  superstition  upon 
the  civil  and  religious  observances  of 
Rome,  295.     speculations  on  the  con- 
nection of  the  Etruscans  with  the 
Tarquins,  296.      conspiracy  of  the 
patricians  and  the  Tarquins  against 
Servius  Tullius,  ib.  chronology  of  the 
first  period  of  Roman  history  is  ex- 
ceedingly questionable,   297.       con- 
stitutional office  of  the  Dictator,  ib. 
law  as  to  slavery  for  debt,  297,  298. 
meanings  of  the  terms  "  nexus"  and 
«  addictus,"  298, 299.   secession  of  the 
commonality,  and  the  institution  of  the 
Tribunes,  299.    Niebuhr^s  hypothesis 
of  a  dissension  between  the  Greater 
and    Less  Gentes    as    to    throwing 
out  the  Luceres,  301-303.    splendid 
political  achievements,  and  punty  of 
the  patriotism,  of  Consul  Spunus  Cas- 
sius,  303, 304.  Cassius'  proposal  of  the 
first  Agrarian  laws,306.  natureof  them, 
305-307.    the  object  of  Cassius  was  to 

^p  down   the  power  of  the  ans- 
racy.    307.      Cassius   accused    by 


the  patricians  of  treason — ^his  sen- 
tence, and  execution,  307,  308. 
usurpation  of  the  election  of  the  con- 
suls by  the  patricians,  308.  house  of 
the  Fabii  as  consuls  for  seven  succes- 
sive years,  »6.  their  settlement  on  the 
river  Cremera,  and  destruction  by 
the  Veientines,  ib.  character  and  pa- 
triotism of  M.  Manlius,  309.  elnddft- 
tion  of  the  chronology  of  the  ancient 
Roman  solar  or  civU  year,  and  the 
religious  year,  310.  date  assigned 
for  the  foundation  of  Rome,  311.  and 
for  the  payment  of  interest,  t6.  month- 
ly payment  of  a  legionary  soldier, 
312.  remarks  on  the  valuable  his- 
torical labours  of  Niebuhr,  ib.  See 
Niebuhr* 

Roman  Catholic.     See  Catholic. 

. Catholics  in  Ireland  are  com- 
paratively increasing,  bd.  617,  618. 
See  Irish  Church. 

Catholic  church — ^its  doctrine  of 


Infallibility,  annuls  or  limits  the 
right  of  private  judgment,  Ixxvi.  397, 
398. 

.  Catholic  clergy — chargesbrought 


against  them,  in  1839,  by  the  Ean  of 
I^en,  were  not  sustained — analysis 
of  the  evidence  adduced,  Ixx.  627- 
629.  are  of  the  greatest  benefit 
in  repressing  illegal  societies,  629- 
630. 

-  Tongue — gradual  degradation 


of,  to  the  Italian  language,  Ixii.  400- 
404. 

Romana  Rustica  language,  the  result, 
not  of  transmission,  but  of  limitation, 
bdx.  84,  85. 

Romance  language  —  an  essay  on  the 
origin  and  formation  of,  Ixii.  897. 
See  Lewis. 

Romances— recent  English,  Ixv.  180. 
state  of  romance  writing  since  the 
death  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  180-182. 
difference  between  the  novels  of 
Mr  James  and  those  of  Mr  Ains- 
worth,  182, 183.  See  Ainsvuorth,  and 
James. 

Romanesque — ^barbarous  style  of  archi- 
tecture thus  denominated — character- 
istics of,  bcix.  85,  86. 

Romans — their  policy  of  colonization 
contrasted  with  that  of  the  Greeks, 
Ixxvii.  461,  452. 

Their  roads — great  number  and 

lineal  extent  of,  and  vast  labour  ex- 
pended upon  them,  as  ascertained  firom 
the  statements  of  ancient  Roman 
writers,  Ixxi.  400,  401. 
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Romans — <*  Law  of  Nations*'  not  allowed 
bjr  them  in  tbeir  code,  Ixxvii.  322. 

'  Their  civic  life  rendered  intel- 

ligible bj  the  writings  of  Niebuhr, 
Ixxix.  14. 

Their    institutions  and    ideas 


took  more  rapid  root  in  France  than 
in  anjr  other  of  the  Roman  provinces, 
Ixxiz.  18, 19. 
Rome  (4r  66'  N.,  12'  27'  E.),  Nie- 
buhr's  history  of,  li.  358.     See  Nie- 

■  The  history  of,  maintained  by 
Niebuhr  to  be  but  '<  a  poem,"  li.  369- 
371.  contradictions  which  exist  as 
to  the  early  history  and  foundation 
of,  371-374.  great  accuracy  used  in 
determining  the  boundaries  of  land 
in,  386. 

Niebuhr's  disquisition  as  to  the 


date  of  the  capture  of  Rome,  Ivi. 
309.  date  assigned  to  its  foundation, 
311. 

Routes  by  which  her  commerce 


with  India  was  carried  on,  Ix.  460, 
461. 

University  of,  foimded  by  Pope 


Innocent  IV.,  with  the  privileges  of  a 
**  generale  studium,"  Ix.  219. 

Court  of—- Great  Britain  should 


enter  into  regular  diplomatic  relations 
with  it,  Ixxiv.  496, 497. 

Romeo — Mrs  Jameson  on  his  previous 
passion  for  Rosaline,  and  his  after  love 
for  Juliet,  Ix.  192,  193. 

Romilly  (Sir  Samuel,  1767-1818)  access 
to  the  manuscripts  of,  on  the  science 
of  Jurisprudence,  most  important,  lii. 
398.  his  speeches  and  tract  on  the 
severity  of  the  criminal  code  of 
England,  399.  hunented  death  of, 
400. 

Qualities  which  distinguished 

him,  Ixxviii.  263.  procured  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  after  his  de- 
feat at  Bristol,  by  th»  generosity  of 
Francis  Uomer,  290.  his  admira- 
tion of  Homer,  463.  Jeremy  Ben- 
tham's  conduct  to  him,  489,  490. 

Rooke  (Sir  George,  Admiral,  1660-1 709), 
his  capture  of  Gibraltar,  Ivi.  621. 

Roothmen  (R.  P.  Joannis),  his  ^'Life 
of  Ignatius  Loyola  and  his  Associates," 
Ixxv.  297.     See  Jjoyola. 

Uosa  (Martinez  de  la),  his  late  conduct 
in  relation  to  the  suppressing  of  the 
slave  trade  in  the  Spanish  colonial 
IMimessions,  considered,  Ixiii.  392. 

Rosa  (Salvatore,  1616-1673),  valuable 
collection  of  liis  drawings  discovered  ! 


in  the  Public  Library  of  Leipzig,  in 
1837,  note,  Ixvii.  407. 

Rosbach  (battle  of,  in  1767),  moral  ef- 
fects it  produced  in  favoiur  of  Prussia, 
Ixxv.  270-272. 

Roscoe  (Thomas),  his  translation  of  Mj 
Imprisonments*^  by  Silvio  Pelico,  Ivii. 
476. 

Roscoe  (William,  1763-1831),  the  Life 
of,  by  his  Son,  Henry  Roscoe,  Iviii. 
66.  birth  and  education — position 
of  his  father,  66-67.  happy  influ- 
ence which  his  acijuaintance  with  Mr 
Holden  had  on  his  studies,  68.  his 
studies  and  first  literary  efforts,  68, 
69.  marriage  of,  69.  an  ardent  ad- 
vocate for  the  repeal  of  the  Slave 
Trade,  i6.  writes  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne  on  the  aspect  of  affairs  in. ' 
France,  70,  71.  and  on  the  British 
convention  held  at  Edinburgh,  71. 
his  answer  to  Burke  on  keeping 
peace  with  France,  71, 72.  publishes 
his  **  Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,"  72. 
favour  with  which  it  was  received, 
72,  73.  visits  London,  and  parties 
with  whom  he  met,  73-76.  transla- 
tion of  Tansillos'  poem  '<  Balia,  the 
Nurse" — sonnet  to  his  wife,  76,  76. 
motives  and  circumstances  which  led 
him  to  enter  into  the  banking  business, 
76, 77.  founds  the  Liverpool  botanic 
garden,  78.  his  reflections  on  the 
death  of  his  friends  Dr  Currie  and 
Mr  Clarke,  t6.  also  on  Charles  Fox, 
79.  publishes  the  "*  Life  and  Pontifi- 
cate  of  Pope  Leo  X.,"  t6.  remarks  on 
his  correspondence  with  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne,  ib,  his  letter  to 
Earl  St  Vincent  as  to  the  recep- 
tion his  "Life  of  Leo  X."  was 
likely  to  receive,  79,  80.  elected 
member  of  Parliament  for  Liverpool, 
81.  loses  his  seat,  ib,  his  answer 
to  the  Earl  of  Derby  on  his  Lordship's 
wishing  to  make  mm  a  deputy-lieu- 
tenant of  the  county  of  Lancaster, 
81,  82.  writes  his  pamphlet  on 
Education,  82.  liis  visit  to  Mr  Coke 
at  Holkham,  83.  failure  of  his  bank- 
ing-hoiLse,  t6.  consequent  sale  of  hi.s 
books,  pictures,  &c.,  83,  84.  his  at- 
tention drawn  to  penal  jurisprudence, 
84,  86.  prepares  new  editions  of  his 
works,  86.  publication  of  **  Illus- 
trations of  the  Life  of  Lorenzo  de 
Medid,"  t6.  death  of,  ib.  his  ex- 
tensive  correspondence,  86. 

Rose  (Rev.  Hu|^h  James),  on  the  state 
of  Protestantism  in  Germany,  Uv.  238. 
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on  the  cause  of  rationalum  in  €^- 
nuinj,  239.  character  of  his  hook, 
252,253.    See  ProU9tanti$m. 

Rose  ^ieutenant),  on  the  imp<^cy  of 
British  rule  to  the  natives  of  South 
Afirica,  IviiL  379-380.  on  the  deterio- 
ration of  character,  in  hoth  savage 
and  civilized  man,  resulting  from  their 
intercourse,  384. 

Bosellini  (Ippolito,  1800-1843),  *'I 
Monumenti  dell'  Egitto,  e  della  Nuhia, 
disegnati  dalla  Sp^izione  Scientifico ; 
Litteraria  Toscano  in  Effitto,  &c. ; 
Interpretati  ed  illustrati  dal,"  Ix.  297. 
See  Nubia. 

Rosencreuz  (Christian,  living  at  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century),  founder  of 
the  Rosicrucian  sect,  axx,  223.  ac- 
count of  his  travels,  id.  binds  his 
disciples  by  oath  to  cultivate  and 
transmit  ms  secret  for  one  himdred 
years,  t6.  principles  of  the  sect  re- 
vealed in  1605,  ib.  its  foundation  built 
upon  the  skilful  adaptation  of  the 
general  belief  of  both  Classic  and 
Gothic  antiquity,  224.  inconsistency 
of  the  Rosicrucians  in  theory  and 
practice,  and  its  baneful  effects,  225, 
226.  prevalent  in  Oermany,  226. 
found  followers  in  other  countries  of 
Europe,  ib,  foimders  of  the  sect  in 
England,  ib.  melo-dramatic  intro- 
duction of  it  into  France,  ib.  its  dis- 
covery, and  ridicule  heaped  on  the 
sect,  227. 

Rosenkranz  (M.),  on  the  light  in  which 
Goethe's  <'  Faust "  is  considered  in 
Germany,  Ivii.  136, 137. 

Ross  (General),  his  letter  regarding  Mr 
Clerk's  idea  of  breaking  the  enemy's 
line,  li.  15, 16. 

Ross  (Sir  John, Captain,  R.N.,  b.  1777), 
account  of  Sir  Geoi^e  Back's  expedi- 
tion in  search  of^  Ixiii .  267 .   See  B<Mck. 

**  Narrative  of  a  Second  Voyage 

in  search  of  a  North-west  Passage, 
and  of  a  Residence  in  the  Arctic 
Regions  during  the  years  1829  to 
1833,"  by,  Ixi.  417.  the  public 
interest  had  began  to  subside  before 
this  \  oy  age,  417,418.  inutility  of  voy- 
ages to  the  Arctic  Regions,  418,  419. 
discussion  of  the  facts  attendant  on  his 
former  voyage,  419,  420.  the  whole 
expense  undertaken  by  Sir  Felix 
Booth,  of  Liverpool,  421.  circum- 
stances under  which  Ross  under- 
took the  voyage,  422-424.  fits  out 
the  Victoria  steamer,  and  engages  one 
or    two  other  vessels  to    carry  his 


stores,  424.    arrives  at  Uolstelnbei^, 

426.  defends  his  conduct  as  to  fill- 
ing to  discover  Lancaster  Bay,  426» 

427.  discovers  the  stores  of  the 
Fitfy  left  by  Captain  Parry,  427- 
429.  description  of  the  sitaations 
he  was  often  in,  430,  431.  arrives 
at  FeUx  Harbour,  and  prepares  his 
winter  habitation,  431,  432.  oocu- 
pations  of  the  crew,  432.  his  opinion 
as  to  the  generation  of  heat  under 
severe  cold,  432,  433.     visited  by  a 


party  of  Esquimaux,  433,  435. 
cription  of  their  village,  435,  436.  of 
their  females,  436,  437.  undertakes 
several  expeditions  by  their  assist- 
ance, 437,  438.  hostile  feelings 
shown  by  the  E^uimaux,  438-440. 
bad  effects  of  making  the  natives  be- 
heve  that  he  had  supernatural  powa>, 
441,  442.  his  narrative  contains  a 
running  fire  against  knowledge  and 
free  institutions,  442-444.  undertakes 
a  fourth  expedition  to  Franklin's 
Point,  444.  breadth  of  the  isthmus 
of  Boothia,  444, 445.  spends  another 
winter,  445.  expeditions  undertaken^ 
ib.  reaches  the  calculated  position 
of  the  ma^etic  pole,  445-447.  has 
made  no  aUusion  to  the  pole  of  maxi- 
mum cold,  447.  its  position,  447, 448. 
attempts  to  travel  homewards  in 
sledges  and  boats  to  Baffin's   Bay, 

449,  450.  compelled  to  remain  for 
another  year,  450.  again  attempts 
to  travel  homewards,  and  successful, 

450,  451 .  discovered  by  the  Isabella 
of  Hidl,  451, 452.  justice  done  to  him 
and  his  party  by  government,  453. 

Rossel  (M.  de),  <<  Rapport  sur  la  Spteme 
adopts  par  la  Commission  des  Phares 
poinr  eclairer  les  Cotes -de -France, 
par,"  Ivii.  169.  names  of  the  Board 
of  Management,  175. 

^Rosser  (A. ),  his  letter  to  the  Sp^ker  of 
the  House  of  Commons  regarding  the 
power  of  the  House,  Ixv.  252. 

Rossi  (M.  P.),  •*  Traits  de  Droit  Penal, 
par,"  liv.  183.     See  Criminal  Law. 

Rossetti  (Gabriell),  on  the  anti-papal 
spirit  of  the  Italian  classics,  Iv.  531. 
principal  conclusions  he  has  arrived 
at,  in  his  researches  in  early  Italian 
literature,  531,  532.  publication 
of  the  **  Inferno"  of  Dante — assailed 
by  critics,  532,  533.  his  reasons 
for  publishing  his  work  on  the  anti- 
papal  spirit  of  the  literature  of  Italy, 
533,  634.  theory  on  which  this  essay 
is  founded,  534.    religious  sects  who 
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assailed  the  church  of  Borne  in  the 
13th  and  14th  centuries,  534-5S6. 
amatory  school  of  poetry  of  the  Ghi- 
belline  writers,  536.539.  (See  Ohi^ 
beliine.)  allegorical  meaning  of  the 
language  employed,  539.  language 
which  Dante  used  to  cover  his  mean- 
ing and  oonrey  his  ideas,  540.  doc- 
trines developed  in  his  Latin  treatise, 
'^De  Monarchia,"  on  civil  society, 
ib.  political  questions  of  the  times 
ever  uppermost  in  all  Dante's  descrip- 
tions, 541.  the  passages  which  ap- 
pear the  least  pointed,  obviously  re- 
quire explanation,  542.  Dante's  ^Di- 
vina  Ck>mmedia"  intended  to  reveal 
to  the  world  its  religious  defection 
and  the  means  of  regeneration,  543. 
allegorical  representation  of  the  vast 
amphitheatre  of  hell,  543-548.  de- 
lects and  perversities  of  the  editor's 
dissertation,  549,  550.  policy  of  the 
Catholic  church,  and  secret  enemies 
among  her  own  disciples,  550.  the 
poem  of  Dante,  by  the  sanction  of  the 
church,  became  a  text-book  in  the 
universities,  551.  where  are  the  in- 
terpretations of  the  editor  to  end? 
ib, 

Rosweide,  or  Rosweydus  (Heribertus, 
1569-1629),  his  eUborate  publication, 
**  De  Fide  Hieretids,"  &c.,  referred 
to,  to  show  the  views  of  the  Jesuits, 
IvL  244. 

Rotatory  hurricanes,  IxviiL  420. 

Rousseau  (Jean  Jacques,  1712-1778), 
visit  to  the  tomb  of,  by  Sir  James 
Eklward  Smith,  IviL  54.  his  garden, 
54, 55.  his  marriage,  55.  interview 
with  his  widow,  ib.  lady  from  whom 
the  portraiture  of  Julia  was  drawn,  ib. 
portrait  of^  t6.  Sir  James  EUlward 
Smith's  high  estimate  of,  58. 

Characteristics  of  his  mind,  and 

of  the  mode  in  which  he  logically 
proceeds  in  his  writings,  bdv.  514. 

Round  Towers  of  Ireland,  by  Henry 
O'Brien,  lix.  143.     See  (rBrien. 

Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich — esta- 
blishment of^  under  the  direction  of 
Flamst^  bai.  367. 

Prerogative  in  England — John 

Allen  on  the  rise  and  growth  of,  lii. 
139.  fidlacy  of  the  views  which  the 
zealots  for  popular  rights  insist  upon, 
139-144.  rc^  supremacy  derived 
finmn  the  Ronums,  145.  wide  difier- 
ence  between  Roman  theory  and 
Gothic  practice,  146,  147.  See  Al- 
ftn. 


Royal  Society  of  Literature — ^historical 
sketch  of  the  progress  d,  Ixxviii. 
365-370.  charter  granted  by  George 
IV.,  370,  371.  literary  men  it  re- 
warded, 371,  372.  address  of  Lord 
Ripon,  in  wldch  he  recommended  the 
publication  of  Anglo-Saxon  literary 
biography,  372-374.  notice  of  Bishop 
Tanner's  biography,  374,  375.  Mr 
Wright  has  carefully  authenticated 
his  bioeraphies — ^his  remarks  on  As- 
ser's  li&  of  Alfred,  375,  376.  and  on 
the  learning  of  Alfired,  377,  378.  on 
the  writings  of  Columbuius,  378, 379. 
remarks  on  Ctedmon,  379.  biography 
of  Bridferth  contains  reference  to  the 
educational  works  of  the  Saxons,  380, 
381.  greatness  and  energy  displayed 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  chtfacter,  381, 
382. 

Royalty — extravagant  veneration  which 
tne  laity  and  dergy  of  the  English 
church  have  for,  Iv.  41. 

Royle  (J.  F.,  M.D.),  on  the  productive 
resources  of  India,  Ixxii.  340.  See 
CoUmie». 

Rozel  (Hugh  du),  early  history  of  the 
family  of^  as  bein^  the  j^rogenitors 
of  the  RusseU  fiumly,  Iviu.  312-314. 
SeeRusselL 

Rubens  (Peter  Paul,  1577-1640),  re- 
marks on  the  landscapes  of,  lix.  59. 

His  Life  and  Genius,  by  Dr 

Waagen,  translated  by  Robert  R. 
Noel,  and  edited  bj  Mrs  Jame« 
son,  Ixxii.  320.  furnishes  an  excel- 
lent subject  for  critical  inquiry,  ib. 
bis  earlier  years  devoted  to  the  study 
of  some  of  the  best  masters,  321. 
his  biographer  has  not  analysed  the 
mind  of  Rubens,  or  of  the  time  in 
which  he  lived,  323.  sketch  of  his 
early  life,  324-326.  distinguished  as 
a  diplomatist,  327,  328.  death  of, 
329.  his  Bacchanalian  designs  paint- 
ed with  singular  felicity,  329.  his 
allegorical  style — gallery  of  the  Lux- 
embourg, 329-331.  animal  and  land- 
scape  painting,  331.  considered  as  a 
portrait  painter,  331,  332.  as  a  his- 
torical (Hr  religious  painter,  332-334. 
his  "*  Crucifixion  of  Christ,"  334,  335. 
the '^Descent  from  the  Cross,"  335, 336. 
"*  Raising  the  Cross,"  336.  criticism 
on  his  indulging  in  painting  horrible 
sul^jects,  336,  337.  ms  subjects  cho- 
sen from  the  annals  of  Greece  and 
Rome  not  happily  done,  337.  genius 
of,  338,  339.  character  of,  in  private 
and  public  life,  339. 
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Rudolph  II.  (Emperor),  farour  and  ap- 
pointments he  bestowed  on  Tycho 
Brah^,  Ixxx.  183. 

Rudolphine  fables — publication  of,  in 
1628,  Ixxx.  193. 

Ruhnken  (David,  1723-1708),  his  life  of 
Hemsterhusius  praised  for  the  purity 
and  elegance  of  its  Latinity,  li.  322. 

Ruins — ^thoughts  suggested  bjr,  and  their 
influence  over  the  human  spirit,  Ixxvii. 
91-93. 

Rulhi^rc  (M.),  his  cinrious  account  of 
the  absurd  proceedings  of  the  diet 
of  Poknd,  about  1650,  Iv.  231. 
his  picture  of  the  matchless  atroci- 
ties of  the  Russians  in  Poland,  239, 
240. 

His  history  of  Poland — summary 

of  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  remarks  on, 
Ixii.  235. 

Rum — ^favourable  position  of  the  West 
India  distiller  of,  compared  with  the 
British  grower  of  barley,  and  distiller 
of  spirits,  li.  214,  215. 

Effect  which  the   increase  of 

duty  on,  had  in  diminishing  its  sale, 
Ivi.  67. 

Runjeet  Singh  (Maharaiah),  his  recep- 
tion of  Sir  Alexander  Bumes  at 
Lahore,  Ix.  400-402.  character  and 
government  of,  402.  description  of 
the  Koh-i-noor,  one  of  the  largest 
diamonds  in  the  world,  and  the  Ma- 
harajah's other  jewels,  402.  presents 
he  gave  to  Sir  Alexander  and  his  suite, 
402,  403. 

Court  and  Camp  of,  by  Captain 

Osborne,  Ixxi.  264.  army  of  Run- 
jeet Singh,  265-269.  extorts  the 
celebrated  diamond  called  the  Koh-i- 
noor,  "Mountain  of  Light,"  from  Shah 
Shooja,  269,  270.  anecdote  of  one  of 
Runjeet 's  Cachemerian  amazons,  272, 

273.  debaucheries  of  Runjeet,  273, 

274.  death,  and  character  of,  274, 275. 
Rappell  (Edward,  M.D.),  his  "Travels 

in  Abyssinia,"  Ixxiv.  307.  style  of  his 
book,  320,  321.     See  Abyssinia. 

"Rural  Recollections;  or,  the  Progress 
of  Improvement  in  Agriculture  and 
Rural  Affairs,"  by  George  Robertson, 
Ixii.  319.     See  Agriculture. 

Rurutu  (Island  of.  Sandwich  Islands), 
description  of,  Ivii.  88.  beneficial 
changes  effected  in,  by  Christianity 
and  education,  88,  89.  construc- 
tion of  the  houses,  89.  popula- 
tion of,  90.  visit  of  Auura,  a  chief 
of,  to  the  island  of  Raitea  —  im- 
pression its  civilisation  made  on  his 


mind,   ib.      his  return  to  Run^u, 
and  influence  which  he  had  on  the 
civil  and  moral  improvement  of  the 
island,  90>92. 
Ruschenberger    (W.    S.    W.,    M.  D.), 
"  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  roimd  the 
World  during  the  Years  1835,  1836, 
and  1837,  including  a  Narrative  of 
an  Embassy  to  the  Sultan  of  Muacat 
and  the  Kin^  of  Siam,"  bf ,  Ixviii.  46. 
voyages  of  circumnavigation  by  ships 
of  war  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
ib.    have  yieldied  no  scientific  results 
— theur  utility,  46,  47.     voyage  of 
Mr  Edmund  Roberts,  and  his  nego- 
tiations with  the  Sultan  of  Muscat 
and  with  the  King  of  Siam,  47,  48. 
his  absurd  physiological  speculations, 
ib,    average  depth  of  the  ocean,  48. 
volcanic  structure  of  the  island  of 
Angazija,  or  Comoro,  t6.     religious 
opinions  of  its  inhabitants,  48,  49. 
appearance  of  the  island  of  Zanzibar, 
49-53.     (See  Zanzibar.)    predomin- 
ance of  the  American  trade  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Afriot,  53.     descrip- 
tion of  the  frigate  striking  on  a  cond 
reef^  54,  55.     island  of  Mazeira  de- 
scribed, 55.     remarks  on  the  true  po- 
sition of  the  island,  of  the  coast  of 
Arabia,  and   of  eastern  Africa,    as 
given  in  the  British  charts,  55,  56. 
means  taken  by  the  Sultan  of  Muacat 
to  relieve  the  American  frigate,  56. 
munificence  and  generosity  of  Sayid 
Said,  Sultan  of  Muscat,  ib,     ances- 
tors of,  56,  57.     extent  of  his  domi- 
nions— revenue,  regular  army,    and 
force  of  his  navy,  57.     owes  his  poli- 
tical influence  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pftny>  57,  58.      i^pearance  of  the 
towns  of  Muscat  and  Matrah — their 
population  and  climate,  58.     inter- 
view with  the  Sultan,  58,  59.    enter- 
tainment- given  by  him,  59.     domes- 
tic life  of  the  Arabs,  ib,    ratification 
of  a  commercial    treaty    with    the 
United  States,  59,  60.     commercial 
importance  of  Bombay,  60, 61 .  struc- 
ture of  the  canoes  called  "  Dhonies," 
in  Ceylon,  61.      English  society  in 
the  island,  ib.     commerce  and  culti- 
vation  of  the  island,  62.     mode  of 
managing    the    cinnamon    tree,    ib. 
sketch  of  the  town  of  Batavia,  ib. 
present  condition  of   the  island  of 
Java,  62,  63.     amount  of  the  Dutch 
army  in  it,  63.     cultivation  of  the 
tea-plant  in  the  island,  ib.     tin  mines 
of  Banka,  ib.     exclusive  manner  in 
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which  the  Dutch  conduct  their  com- 
merce in  Java,  63,  64.  kingdom  of 
Siam,  64-70.  (See  Siam.)  &ilure 
of  the  negotiations  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Cochin-China,  70,  71.  cha- 
racter of  the  CkKshin-Chinese,  71. 
enterprise  of  the  Americans— mode 
in  which  thej  generally  cooduct  their 
commerce  in  the  eastern  seas,  71,  73. 
their  superiority  not  so  great,  since 
the  abohtion  of  the  monopoly  of  the 
East  India  Company  has  allowed  a  fair 
field  to  British  industry,  73.  failure 
of  the  negotiations  at  Macao,  t6.  study 
of  the  Japanese  language  by  Mr  Gutz- 
luff,  74.  settlement  at  the  Bonin 
Islands,  i6.  condition  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  74,  75.  character  of  the 
work,  76. 

Rush  (Richard),  ^  Narrative  of  a  Resi- 
dence at  the  Court  of  London  in  1818,'' 
by,lvii.449.  came  over  as  envoy-extra- 
ordinary and  minister-plenipotentiary 
for  the  United  States  of  America,  ib. 
first  visit  to  Europe,  t6.  his  journal 
evidently  the  fruit  of  a  sensible  and 
virtuous  mind,  ib.  conciliates  those 
circumstances  which  other  writers 
would  have  seized  hold  of,  450.  no 
Americanism  of  character  to  be  found 
in,  451.  his  opinion  of  London  routs, 
ib.  our  love  of  the  country,  452. 
conceives  that  England  has  a  direct 
interest  in  war,  ib.  just  views  of  the 
power  of  the  press,  453.  political 
power  of  England,  t6.  character  of 
the  English  navy,  454.  conceives 
that  time  is,  for  the  United  States, 
the  best  negotiator,  456.  conference 
regarding  the  impressment  of  sup- 
pcNsed  Bntish  seamen  from  American 
vessels,  t6.  Great  Britain  wrong, 
both  with  respect  to  the  general  ques- 
tion and  the  conduct  of  the  confer- 
ence, t6.  broad  principles  agreed 
upon  by  both  parties,  457.  cause  of 
failure,  ib.  would  be  rectified  by 
putting  an  end  to  domestic  impress 
ment,  458.  ought  to  concede  to 
America  her  demands,  ib.  number 
of  seamen  impressed  from  American 
ships,  in  1801  and  1812,  459.  Mr 
Rush's  opinion  of  Lord  Castlereagh 
on  the  subject,  460.  ministers  shotud 
take  up  this  most  important  question, 
t6. 

Russell — Historical  Memoirs  of  the 
House  of,  ftt)m  the  Time  of  the  Xur- 
man  conquest,  by  J.  H.  Wiffen,  Iviii. 
312.    early  history  of  the  family,  312- 


314.  firstEarlof  Bedford— the  circum- 
stance ^rhich  brought  him  into  public 
life,  314.  his  aaer  history,  315-317. 
defence  of  his  character  from  the  ca- 
lunmious  imputations  of  Mr  Burke, 
317.  grants  he  received  from  the 
abbey  lands — olgections  made  to 
their  alienation,  318,  320.  Fran- 
cis, second  Earl  of  Bedford,  320. 
Francis,  fourth  Earl  of  Bedford, 
321 .  unjust  condemnation  of  William, 
Lord  Russell,  ib,  vindication  of  Rus- 
sell, Earl  of  Orford,  322.  John,  Duke 
of  Bedford,  appointed  first  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  ib.  accepts  the  ofl^ce  of 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  323. 
character  of,  ib.  sketch  of  the  politi- 
cal history  of  England  in  connection 
with  the  Russell  fiimily,  324-336. 
See  England. 

Russell  Family — drainage  of  the  great 
fen  district  in  Cambridge  and  Nor- 
folk shires,  under  the  direction  of  Mr 
Rennie,  Mr  Telford,  and  Sir  John 
Rennie,  and  principally  at  their  ex- 
pense, Ixx.  30-32. 

Russell  (Right  Hon.  Lord  John,  b. 
1792),  his  letter  to  Lord  Holland  on 
the  state  of  foreign  politics,  Ivi.  417. 

His  resolutions  and   views,  in 

1836,  regarding  prison  discipline,  Ixiv. 
324,  325. 

Letter  to,  by  Richard  Moor- 


soro,  on  the  abolition  of  church  rates, 
&c.,  Ixv.  178.     See  Church  RaUt. 
His  speech  at  Stroud  attacked 


in  the  **  Quarterly  Review,"  Ixvii. 
202.  defence  of,  203.  creation  of 
peers,  203,  204.  abolition  of  slavery, 
204,  205.  poor  laws,  206.  finance, 
206-209. 

Substance  of  his   speech    on 


education,  in   1839,  Ixx.   149.     See 
Ed^Acation. 

His  speech  on  May  7,  1841,  on 


the  ground  and  objects  of  the  budget 
which  his  government  proposed,  Ixxiii. 
502.  See  Budget,  ProtecHortf  and 
Sugar. 

On  the  advantages  of  a  poor- 


law,  Ixxvii.  397,  398. 
Russia — her  first  conquest  in  Poland, 
Iv.  231.  rapid  review  of  the  rising 
power  of;  and  events  in,  between 
the  reigns  of  Peter  the  Great  and 
Catherine,  233-236.  her  policy  to- 
wards, war  with,  and  subjugation  of,Po- 
land,  236-243.  Emperor  Alexander's 
policy  in  Polish  affairs,  244-248. 
accession  of  Nicholas  to  the  throne — 
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affkirs  of  Poland  in  his  reign,  248- 
258.  conditions  on  which  Russia  re- 
tained Poland,  258.  routes  by  which 
she  may  extend  her  possessions,  261. 
general  policy  of,  considered,  262. 
her  relations  with  Prussia,  263,  264. 
with  the  other  European  kingdoms, 
264-267.  despotism  of  her  govern- 
ment, 269.     See  Poland. 

Russia — ^has  commenced  to  collect  and 
arrange  the  documents  which  relate 
to  its  nistory,  Ivi.  186. 

Four  routes  which  have  been 

considered  as  probable  by  which  she 
could  attack  British  India,  examined, 
Ivii.  324-329. 

Policy  of,   regarding   Poland, 


Iviii.  132.  has  exerted  her  baleful 
influence  over  Turkey,  133.  her 
ascendancy  on  the  wane  among  the 
Turkish  people,  134.  means  by 
which  her  overwhelming  ambition  can 
be  checked,  136-138.  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstances concurring  to  give  her  a 
casual  supremacy  in  me  North,  139. 
weakness  of,  and  unfitness  to  continue 
long  and  distant  wars,  140.  army  ill 
paid,  and  abhorred  by  the  people,  ib, 
wretched  state  of  her  army  after  the 
peace  of  Adrianople,  140, 141.  criti- 
cal and  precarious  state  of,  141. 

Her  policy  considered  in  regard 


to  an  invasion  by  her  of  Central  Asia, 
Ix.  63-65. 

Her  virtual  command  over  the 


navigation  of  the  Armenian  part  of 

the  Euphrates,  Ix.  464. 

M.  Von  Raumer's  remarks  on 


its  government,  and  on  the  character 
of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  bdii.  211. 
Reasons  the  ministry  of,  have 


stated,  for  not  agreeing  to  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave-trade,  Ixiii.  383. 
Disavowed  having  excited  the 


Greeks  to  revolt,  bdv.  128,  129. 

Policy  which  she  is  pursuing, 


and  state  of;  in  1837,  Ixv.  172. 

Policy  of,  in  relation  to  Turkey, 


Ixvii.  124.    See  Slade. 

Her  encroaching  policy  on  Tur- 


key, Ixviii.  526.  a  qU^tion  for 
European  powers  to  consider,  t6.  her 
influence  extending  into  the  Courts 
of  Austria  and  Prussia,  t6.  her  ereat 
resources  have  given  her  a  wei^t  in 
European  aflairs,  ib,  by  havmg  a 
footing  in  the  Mediterranean,  would 
become  a  naval  power  of  the  first 
order,  527.  her  designs  in  the  East 
require  watching,  527,  528.     has  laid 


a  mine,  in  her  treatment  of  Poland, 
which  will  yet  explode  beneath  her 
feet,  528. 

Russia — ^her  interference  in  our  Indian 
possessions,  Ixxi.  332-335.  extract 
from  Mr  Ellis  and  Sir  John  McNeill, 
as  to  the  views  entertained  b^,  337» 
338.  as  averse  to  war  as  Britain — 
her  designs  penetrated  and  baffled, 
342. 

Policy  of,  towards  Turkey,  Ixxii. 

531.  treaty  of  Unkiar-Skele»,  532. 
See  Turkish  Empire, 

Deep  policy  and  political  crimes 


of,  Ixxvi.  53,  54. 

Aggressive  encroachment  of — 


stopped  by  the  Triple  Alliance,  Ixxvii. 
331,  332.  her  justification  of  the 
partition  of  Poland;  333-335. 

Condition  of  the  southern  pit^ 


vinces  of,  contrasted  with  the  Umted 
SUtes,  Ixxviii.  58,  59.  universal  in- 
terference exercised  by  her  police,  and 
literal  obedience  with  which  they 
cause  their  orders  to  be  obeyed — ^this 
exemplified  in  several  anecdotes,  64> 
67. 

In  1839 — writers  on,  Ixxix.  351, 

352.  character  of  her  civilization, 
355, 356.  appearance  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  357.  variety  and  diversity  of 
races,  manners,  religion,  and  tone  of 
thought  in  Russia,  358.  society  cen- 
tered in  the  court,  360.  appearance 
and  architecture  of  Moscow,  362. 
state  of  society  in,  363, 364.  Russia's 
relaticm  to  the  East,  and  her  advanced 
post,  368.  nature  of  her  govemmoit, 
369.  its  oriental  character,  369-37 1 . 
her  nobility  the  creature  of  the  Im- 
perial will,  371.  "Tchinn,"  <»  the 
military  organization  of  society,  an 
invention  of  Peter  the  Qreat,  ib. 
power,  the  voice  of  Ch>d  in  the  minds 
of  the  Russians,  and  all  other  orien- 
tals, 372.  effect  of  resignation  on 
their  character,  ib,  corpraral  punish- 
ment universally  practised,  373.  duel- 
ling a  military  as  well  as  dvil  ofience 
in,  374.  universal  good  manners  of 
the  Russians,  and  tone  of  good  so- 
ciety in,  ib.  theatrical  tone  this  has 
given  to  social  life  in,  375.  prevalent 
duplicity  and  dishonour,  ib.  extortion 
and  thm  general  habits,  376.  per- 
sonal beauty  of  the  people,  and  cos- 
tumes of,  377.  their  habits  of  dail^ 
life,  ib,  contrast  between  the  ori- 
ginal Sclavonian  character  and  that 
of  the  modern  Russian,  379.       ab- 
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solute  despotism  of  the  Czar,  380. 
the  aristocracj  of  Russia — their  ex- 
treme servilitj,  381.  education  in, 
381 ,  382.  tremendous  responsibilities 
of  the  Emperor's  position,  382.  false- 
hood and  hypocrisj  which  pervade  the 
administration  of  the  public  seirice, 
384.  imitative  powers  her  people 
display  in  copying  the  customs  and 
manners  of  otner  nations,  385,  386. 
abhorrence  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment in,  386.  her  conduct  to  Serbia 
contrasted  with  that  of  Turkey,  ib. 
her  interference  with  Greece,  387.  in- 
fluence of  the  Emperor  in  European 
affairs,  ib.  bad  character  and  frivo- 
lity of  the  aristocracy,  389.  their 
amusements,  390-392.  a  Russo- 
French  alliance  would  be  a  calamity 
to  the  civilised  world,  396.  8ee 
NieholaSt  Emptor. 

Russian  Poets — ^translations  from,  by 
Dr  John  Bowring,  lii.  322.  surprise 
which  the  translations  exdted,  323, 
324.  the  principal  poets  of  Russia 
named,  326. 

Russie,  La,  en  1839,  par  le  Marquis  de 
Custine,  Ixxix.  351.  character  of 
the  work,  352.     See  Russia, 

Russo-Dutch  Loan — payment  o^  by 
Great  Britain,  after  Belgium  was 
separated  from  Holland,  Ixxv.  43. 

Rutland  (Charles,  Duke  of;  1754-1787), 
obligations  which  Crabbe  was  under 
to  his  patronage,  and  that  of  his 
family,  U.  257,  aiui  264,  265. 

Rutt  (John  Towell),  notice  of  his 
having  the  charge  of  the  editing  of 
Samuel  Pepys'  Correspondence,  budv. 
111. 

Ruzzante — great  praise  which  his  come- 
dies, composed  m  the  colloquial  lan- 
guage of  the  lower  orders  of  Italy, 
deserve,  bodx.  457. 

Rymer  Fo&dera  —  useless  and  incom- 
plete condition  of;  Ivi.  187-188. 

Ryotwar  System  of  Revenue  Adminis- 


tration in  India,  Iv.  79.  notice  of  a 
pamphlet  entitled  '<  Sketch  of  a,''  &c., 
ib,  opposite  courses  pursued  by  Lord 
Comwallis  and  Sir  Thomas  Munro 
for  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  80, 
81.  results  which  proceeded  from 
his  lordship's  system,  81.  ruined  the 
old  and  opident  families  of  the  Zemin- 
dars, by  the  too  sudden  working  of 
the  system,  82, 83.  eventual  benefits 
it  has  conferred  in  rousing  the 
abilities  of  the  Hindoos,  83,  84. 
tendency  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro's 
system,  84,  85.  mode  by  which  the 
sovereigns  of  India  collected  their  re- 
venues, 86-88.  leading  characteristics 
of  the  Ryotwar  system,  88.  difficulty 
in  deciding  when  there  are  two  or  more 
concurrent  liens  on  the  soil,  89.  ex- 
tracts from  the  report  of  Mr  Huffh 
Christian,  reepectinff  Uie  rights  of  the 
Ryots  and  Zemindars,  89,  90.  di- 
lemma in  regard  to  the  ^  Meerassy*' 
right,  note^  90,  91.  its  tendency  to 
break  down  the  tqiper  ranks  of  society, 
and  to  level  all  ranks,  91.  average 
gross  produce  raised  by  each  Ryot,  91 . 
pauperism  it  must  lead  both  the  in- 
nabitants  and  government  to,  if  a  suc- 
cession of  bad  harvests  takes  place,  92- 
94.  no  proper  checks  on  the  pecula- 
tions of  tne  officers,  95.  part  of  the 
system  is,  that  a  remission  of  rent  is 
to  be  allowed,  95,  96.  policy  of  mak- 
ing a  collector  a  magistrate  and  mana- 
ger of  the  police,  96-98.  relative 
merits  of  Lord  Comwallis'  and  Sir 
Thomas  Munro's  systems,  with  their 
financial  results,  98-102.  years'  pur- 
chase at  which  land  has  been  sold  in 
the  lower  provinces,  103.  effects  of 
the  salt  monopoly,  103-107.  remarks 
on  the  financial  statements  of  the 
company,  107,  108.  See  /tufio, 
Brkiih. 
Ryots — wretched  condition  of,  in  our 
Indian  possessions,  liv.  87,  88. 


Sacerdotal  Authoritt — ^its  legitimate 
foundations  and  proper  limits,  bnd. 
232-235. 

Sachs  (Hans),  characteristics  and  num- 
her  of  the  songs,  plays,  and  farces  of 
this  popular  German  writer,  Ixiii. 
450,  451. 


Sad  (Louis  Isaac  Le  Maistre  de,  1613- 
1684),  placed  at  an  earlv  a^  under 
the  care  of  St  Cyran,  Ixxiii.  327. 
became  one  of  the  recluses  of  Port- 
Royid,  t5.  jpetiU  »ouper$  at  Port- 
Royal  described,  327,  328.  ordina- 
tion of;  as  a  priest,  328.      his  admir- 
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able  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
into  French,  328,  329. 

Sacramentarian  Controversy — ^notice  of 
the,  Ixviii.  299. 

Sacrament — views  which  the  Rev.  Mr 
Newman,  in  his  "  Tracts  for  the 
Times,"  entertains  of  it,  Ixxiii.  282. 
observations  on  the  want  of  doctrine 
which  his  views  inculcate,  283. 

Sacrament  and  Baptism  —  extravagant 
views  which  the  Puseyite  school  of 
divinity  hold  on  the  ordinances  of, 
Ixxvii.  618-621. 

Sacred  Music — founded  on  the  great 
principles  of  harmony,  bdii.  31. 
ancient  sources  from  whence  it  is  de- 
rived, 34.  the  **  Gregorian  Chant"  and 
the  Canticle  of  the  "  Te  Deum"  leave 
an  indelible  impression  on  the  mind, 
34,  36.  grandeur,  simplicity,  and 
purity  of  English  sacred  music,  36, 
36.  blending  of,  with  profane  music, 
the  great  vice  of  the  age,  38. 

Sadler  (Michael  Thomas,  M.P.,  1780- 
1835),  "The  Law  of  Population :  a 
Treatise  in  Six  Books,  in  Disproof  of 
the  Superfecundity  of  Human  Be- 
ings, and  developing  the  real  Prin- 
ciple of  their  Increase,"  hj,  li.  297. 
a  bad  book,  and  written  m  an  in- 
flated and  bombastic  style,  297,  298. 
written  with  extreme  acrimony,  298. 
attacks  the  theory  of  Mr  Malthas  as 
being  inconsistent  with  Christianity, 
or  even  with  the  purer  forms  of 
Deism,  298,  300.  no  incompatibility 
between  the  goodness  of  God  and  the 
existence  of  physical  and  moral  evil, 
300-302.  holds  that  the  law  of 
population  may  be  thus  enunciated, 
*'The  prolificness  of  human  beings, 
otherwise  similarly  circimistanced, 
varies  inversely  as  their  numbers," 
302,  303.  absurdity  of  his  proposi- 
tion, and,  if  true,  is  as  much  a  theory 
of  superfecundity  as  that  of  Mr  Mal- 
thus,  303 .  solution  of  his  problem,  ac- 
'  cording  to  his  views,  instanced  in  the 
case  of  a  densely  populated  city,  such 
as  London,  and  of  a  new  settled  colony, 
303-306.  influence  which  such  doc- 
trines have  xm  the  progress  of  religion, 
306-308.  rates  at  which  he  states  the 
fecundity  of  the  human  race  in  Eng- 
land, 308.  in  the  different  hundreds 
of  the  county  of  Lancaster,  309.  and 
in  France,  ib.  incorrectness  of  his 
theory,  309,  310.  the  laws  of  fecim- 
dity  of  marriages  in  large  and  small 
towns,  311,312.  population  of  Prussia 


at  three  periods,  312.  his  table  show- 
ing the  estimated  prolificness  of  mar- 
riages in  England  at  the  dose  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  313.  his  argu- 
ment drawn  from  the  United  States, 
as  fallacious  as  the  others  he  has 
brought  forward,  313, 314.  conceives 
that  his  theory  is  in  unison  with,  or  ra- 
ther required  by,  the  principles  of  phy- 
siology, 314, 316.  holds  that  the  most 
decisive  proof  of  his  theory  is  that  de- 
rived from  the  registers  of  the  Eng- 
lish peerage,  316-317.  increase  of 
population  in  the  United  States  by 
fecundity  and  emigration  examined, 
317-321.  summary  of  the  views  he 
has  so  erroneously  ushered  into  the 
world,  321. 

Sadler  (Michael  Thomas,  M.P.),  his 
*'  Refutation  of  an  article  in  the  *  Edin- 
burgh Review,'  entitled  *  Sadler's 
Law  of  Population,  and  Disproof 
of  Human  Superfecundity,'  with 
Additional  Proofe,"  Hi.  604.  pa- 
rallels with  which  he  endeavours  to 
aid  his  views,  604,  606.  elaborate 
confusion  of  his  style,  606.  complains 
of  the  reviewer  abusing  him,  606. 
his  vilifying  of  Mr  Malthus,  ib,  on 
the  origin  of  physical  and  moral  evil, 
607-611.  accuses  the  reviewer  of 
having  paused  long  on  verbal  criticism 
— use  of  the  words  "  inverse  variation," 
611.  his  calculations  as  to  the  nam- 
ber  of  inhabitants  in  France  to  each 
hectare,  612.  contents  in  that  mea- 
sure, 612,  613.  facility  with  which 
he  says  and  unsays  to  prop  up  his 
arguments,  613.  his  assertion  that 
on  a  given  space  the  number  of  child- 
ren becomes  less  as  the  population  be- 
comes more  numerous,  6 14.  gives  cen- 
suses of  France  to  prove  this,  616. 
refritation  of,  616-618.  as  also  by 
the  rates  of  population  in  England 
and  Prussia,  618-624.  refutation  of 
his  theory  respecting  the  sterility  of 
the  peerage,  626,  626,  and  629.  his 
comparison  between  the  censuses  of 
England  and  France,  626,  626. 

Safety  Lamp  —  discovery  of,  by  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy,  Ixiii.  121,  122. 

Sagalassus  (in  Asia-Minor,  37*  41'  N., 
30°  60'  E.),  position  and  remains  of 
its  town,  Ixxi.  406. 

Sahela  Selassie  (King  of  Shoa),  policy 
of,  Ixxx.  60,61.  his  military  expe- 
dition against  the  tribes  which  sur- 
round his  dominions,  56.  attack  on 
one  of  the  Galla  tribes,  67,  68.     per- 
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sonal  achievement  of  his  majesty,  68. 
beneficial  effects  which  have  resulted 
from  the  British  embassy  to  Shoa, 
68,  69.  his  remarks  to  the  British 
embassy  on  their  fool-hardiness  in 
hunting  elephants,  60.  his  religious 
observances,  61. 

8t  Agnes — conventual  seminary  of,  liii. 
182.    scholars  of,  183. 

8t  Andrews — ^letter  of  Eraser,  bishop 
of,  to  Edward  I.  of  England,  advising 
hun  to  be  favourable  to  the  claims  of 
John  Baliol  for  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land— remarks  on  it,  ]xvi.  40, 41.  cha- 
racter of  the  bishop  imjustlv  treated 
by  the  historians  of  Scotland,  41,  42. 
death  of,  in  1297,  42. 

8t  Bartholomew  (Massacre  of,  1572), 
policy  of  the  Catholics  before  and 
after,  Ixiii.  23. 

8t  John  (James  Augustus),  his  "  Egypt 
and  Mehemet  Ali ;  or  Travels  m 
the  Vallev  of  the  Nile,"  lix.  404. 
gives  no  decided  proofs  of  his  fitness 
for  describing  Egypt,  ib.  is,  how- 
ever, in  general,  a  shrewd  observer, 
406.     See  Egypt. 

St  Kilda  (Isle  of",  67'  29'  N.,  8'  34'  W.), 
method  pursued  by  its  inhabitants  in 
bird-catching,  Ixxvii.  184-188. 

St  Lucia  (Isle  of,  13*  50'  N.,  60*  68'  W.), 
Sir  JolmJo^mieon  the  wanton  mur- 
ders and  brutalities  committed  by  the 
planters  on  their  slaves,  Iv.  164-162. 
system  of  over-labour  in,  during  the 
crop  time,  167-169.  results  of  new 
slave  code  in,  171,  172.  results  of 
negro  free  labour  in,  179.  objection 
of  the  planters  to  the  order  in  council 
— their  resolutions — and  imprison- 
ment of  some  of  them  under  charge 
of  high  treason,  180,  181.  clothing 
to  be  allowed  the  slaves,  180.  See 
Slavery, 

St  Maxence  (49*  18'  N.,  2'  36'  E.), 
bridge  over  the  river  Oise  at — peculiar 
construction  of,  by  M.  Perronet,  Ixx. 
42.  additions  made  to  its  strength 
by  M.  Demoustier,  43.  endeavoured 
to  be  blown  up  in  1816— resistance 
its  formation  caused  to  the  explosion, 
43  44. 

St  Petersburg  (City  of,  69*  68'  N.,  30* 
O'  E.),  contrasted  with  Moscow,  lix. 
377. 

St  Simon  (Louis  de  Rouvroi,  Due  de, 
1676-1766),  the  least  courtly  man  at 
the  court  of  Lonis  XTV.,  Iv.  667. 
his  astonishment  at  hearing  that 
kings  existed  for  the  good  of  the 


people,  and  not  the  people  for  the 
good  of  kings,  667,  668. 

St  Vincent  (John  Jervis,  Earl  of,  1734- 
1823).     See  Vincent^  St. 

Saints  (Lives  of  the),  contain  no  correct 
view  of  medifeval  religion,  Ixxx.  366- 
368. 

Salas-y-Gomez  (Isle  of,  in  the  Pacific, 
26*  20'  S.,  106*  30^  W.),  liii.  213. 

Salaries  (Government),  reductions 
made  in,  by  the  cabinet  of  Charles, 
Earl  Grey,  m  1832-33,  Iviii.  146, 147, 
and  216. 

Salli,  or  Zali  (in  Yucatan),  ruins  of,  de- 
scribed, Ixxviii.  462,  463. 

^Sallust  (Caius  Crispus  Sallustius, 
B.  c.  86-34),  characteristics  of,  Ixv.  2. 

Salmasius,  or  Saumaise  (Claude,  1688- 
1663),  his  appointment  as  the  hejid 
of  Leyden  Umversity  after  the  death 
of  Scaliger,  lix.  210. . 

Salmon — recollections  and  enticements 
connected  with  the  fishing  of,  Ixxviii. 
87, 88.  Mr  John  Shaw,  Dnimlanrig, 
Dumfries-shire,  has  established  the 
fact,  that  the  parr  are  the  young  of 
the  salmon.  90.  ascent  of  the  salmon 
up  the  river  to  the  spawning-bed,  ih. 
maximum  hei|;ht  they  leap,  ih.  ap- 
pearance of  the  fish  at  this  time,  91. 
their  mode  of  spawning,  ib.  progress 
of  the  ovoy  ib.  appearance  of,  92. 
rate  of  the  parr's  growth,  and  pro- 
gress to  maturity  as  a  salmon,  93. 
weight  of  salmon,  ib.  male  parrs 
eighteen  months  old  perform  the 
duties  of  a  male  parent,  93,  94.  im- 
portance and  practical  use  of  this  dis- 
covery, 94,  96.  effects  of  increased 
temperature  in  accelerating  the  de- 
velopment of  the  infant  fish,  96. 
experiments  of  Mr  4ndrew  Young 
of  Invershin  on  the  progress  of  the 
fish  after  it  has  gone  down  to  the 
sea,  96-97.  salmon  in  fresh- water 
lochs,  where  thev  cannot  get  to  the 
sea,  96.  researcnes  of  Mr  Shaw  re- 
garding the  sea-trout  {Salmo  trmtta), 
97-99.  pugnacious  and  social  habits 
of  the  salmon,  99.  change  of  colour 
in,  explained,  100-103.     See  Scrope. 

Salomons  (David),  his  defence  of  Jomt- 
stock  Banks  (1837),  Ixv.  61.  See 
Bank  of  England. 

*<Salopia  Antiqua;  or  an  In<]uiry,  from 
Personal  Survey,  into  DruidicaU  Mili- 
tary,  and  other  Remains  in  Shrop- 
shire," Sec,  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Harts- 
home,  Ixxix.  464. 

Salt  Mines  of  HaQdn  (in  Austria,  47* 
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41'  N.,  13*  8'  E.),  deacr^ition  of;  Ixxv. 
466. 

Salt  Monopoly  in  India — policy  of  the 
Company,  in  retaining  proceeds,  manu- 
&cture,  and  management  o(  It.  103- 
107. 

Water — destroys  the  germinat- 
ing principles  of  seeds  and  plants 
wmch  remain  long  in  it,  liii,  336. 

Salverte  (M.),  on  the  mode  pursued  by 
the  ancients  in  protecting  buildings 
from  lightning,  Ldcx.  451,  452. 

Samarita^  Text  of  the  Pentateuch — 
remarks  on,  budi.  141. 

Samb-ana  (in  Asia^Minor,  33'  0'  N.,  47** 
20'  E.),  supposed  position  of,  liii.  313. 

Sampson  (Abbot),  sketch  of^  as  a  re- 
former of  abuses  in  his  monastery  of 
St  Edmundsbury,  Ixxx.  367,  368. 

San  Qiovanni  de'  Leprosi — description 
of  the  architectiure  of  the  church  of, 
in  Sicily,  Ixix.  80. 

degli  Leprosi,  in  Sicily— unal- 
tered aspect  of  its  Saracenic  style, 
box.  80,  81. 

Sancroft  (William,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, 1616-1693),  profanity  of  his 
views  in  regard  to  the  execution  of 
Charles  I.,  Iv.  41. 

Sanc'^ha  of  India — philosophical  and 
religious  doctrines  developed  in,  lix. 
362,  363.  signs  of  a  decidedly  scepti- 
cal spirit  it  contains,  364. 

Sanderson  (Robert,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
1587-1663),  could  not  have  been  one 
of  the  compilers  of  the  Corpus  Statu- 
torum  at  Oxford,  note,  liv.  603. 

-  His  compendiimi  of  logic  for- 
merly used  at  Oxford,  but  given  up 
in  consequence  of  the  ignorance  of  «the 
tutors,  Ivii.  197. 

Sandford  (Sir  Paniel  Kite,  1798-1838), 
his  translation  of  Thiersch's  Oreek 
Grammar,  lii.  472.  character  of  the 
translation,  477. 

His  translation  of  Aristophanes' 

rude  jesting  between  Carrion  and  the 
chorus,  Ixiu.  330. 

Sandford  (Mrs  John^,  Woman  in  her 
social  and  domestic  character — and 
on  female  improvement,  reviewed, 
Ixxiii.  189.     See  Women. 

Sandstone  (old  red),  described,  lii.  58. 
often  mistaken  for  the  new  red  sand- 
stone, ib, 

General  sketch  of  this  group  of 

strata,  Ixxiii.  18-22. 

(new  red),  its  properties,  and 


where  it  is  found,  lii.  59.    variegated 
branch  of^  ib,    fossils  found  in  it,  62. 


Sandstone  (new  red),  when  moresenecal- 
ly  known,  will  lead  to  the  fiirther  £&- 
covery  of  stratas  of  coal,  Ixxiii.  16, 17. 

Sandwich  (John,  Earl  o^  1718-1772), 
hb  letter  to  Lord  Anson  on  the  spirit 
in  which  authority  should  be  dele- 
gated, Ixix.  146. 

His  knowledge  of  naval  afiairs, 

and  general  character  as  a  good 
man  of  business  —  scholarship  and 
abilities,  IxxvL  83.  his  conduct, 
in  giving  his  consent  to  the  trial  by 
coiurt-martial  of  Admiral  Lord  Kep- 
pel,  considered,  83,  84. 

Murder  of  his  mistress.  Miss 


Ray,  by  Hackman,  in  1779,  Ixxx.  23. 
grief  of  his  Lordship  for  her  loss,  24. 
Sketch  0^  Ixxx.  532.    moves 


the  prosecution  of  John  Wilkes  for 
writing  the  ^  Essay  on  Woman,"  563. 
manner  in  which  he  received  the 
nickname  of  Jemmy  Twitcher,  563. 

Sandwich  Ishmds  (20**  30'  N.,  157'  30' 
W.),  character  of  the  inhabitants, 
liii.  219.  advancement  oi,  in  civili- 
zation and  the  arts  of  lifi^  ib.  de- 
scription of  Honorum,  the  capital,  (b, 
improvidence  in  cutting  down  too 
much  of  the  Sandal  wood  grown,  ib. 
conduct  of  the  missionaries,  220. 

Great  success  which  has  at- 
tended the  teaching  of  the  mission- 
aries at,  Ivii.  85,  86. 

Population  of,  rapidly  diminish- 


ing, Ixviu.  75. 

Present  state  o^  Ixxix.  40.    pro- 


visional cession  of,  to  Great  BriUan, 
44.  restored  to  the  king,  and  grounds 
on  which  this  was  done,  45.  natives 
consider  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Great  Britain,  46.  con- 
venient ports  they  possess,  46,  47. 

Sangar  Maria  (burnt  1749),  the  last 
person  executed  in  Europe  on  the 
charge  of  witchcraft,  Ixxx,  248. 

Sannazzaro  ^Jacopo,  1458-1530),  trans- 
lation of  his  sonnet  "  Parmi  chel  sol 
non  porga  il  lume  usato,"  Ix.  358, 359. 

Considered  as  a  writer  in  the 

Neapolitan  dialect,  Ixxix.  460. 

Santa  Anna  (Antonio  Lopez  de),  his 
attack  on  Texas,  in  1836— defeated, 
and  granted  a  treaty,  recognizing  the 
independence  of  Texas,  IxxiiL  262- 
265. 

State  he  maintained  as  President 

of  the  Mexican  republic,  Ixxviii.  166. 

Santa  Cruz  river  (50^  20'  S.,  68*  16' 
E.),  rapidity  and  appearance  of — val- 
ley of,  Ixix.  485,  486. 
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Santft  F^  Thill  (for  tradin^X  ^^  account 
of  the  discipline  hy  which  it  is  kept 
in  order,  and  for  defence  from  the 
Indiang,  Ixxviii.  176,  177. 

8an  Marino  (43*  65'  N.,  12*  30'  E.), 
Joseph  Addison's  risit  to  it,  Ixxviii.  209» 

Sanscrit  Laimiage — its  structure  and 
grammar,  U.  645-549.  analogy  be- 
tween it  and  the  Greek,  560,  551.  on 
their  identitj  of  origin,  551,  652. 
examination  of  Dugald  Stewart's 
theonr,  that  it  was  derived  from  the 
Greek  and  the  native  languages  of 
India,  554-662.     See  l^mguages. 

Sanscrit — difference  betweeivthe  ^  roots" 
of,  and  those  of  the  Greek  language, 
lii.  474. 

-  Its  affinitj  to  the  ancient  lan- 

guages of  Asia,  lix.  97.  great  vidue 
which  a  knowledge  of  Sanscrit  and  of 
the  writings  in  tue  language  has  to 
an  Oriental  scholar,  116. 

8Miuto(the  Venetian),  his  advice  to  the 
Pope,  to  have  a  conmierdal  crusade, 
Ixxix.  35. 

Sanzi.     See  Raphael, 

Saoud  (Prince  Ibu,  of  the  Wahaby 
tribes),  his  character  and  manners, 
lii.  83,  84. 

Sappho.  (living  about  610  b,c.),  **  Les 
bice  Carmma  et  Fragmenta,  recensuit, 
eommentario  ilhistravit,  schemata 
musica  adiecit,  et  indices  confecit  H. 
P.  M.  Volger,"  Iv.  182.  superiority 
of,  a»  a  female  poet,  in  mental 
power  over  all  her  sex,  184.  viewaof 
scholars  a»  to  her  reputed  amour 
with  Anacreon  —  translations  from 
ancient  poets  regarding,  1^8,  190. 
dales  of  the  years  when  both  were 
in  high  reputation  against  such  a 
▼ieW|190.  Alcieus  coeval  with  SappluH 

191.  Sappho  leaps  from  the  Leu- 
cadian  promontory  on  account  of  her 
unreqmted  passion  for  Phaon,  191, 

1 92.  personal  appearance  and  attiac- 
tiona  of;  192-1^5.  lyrics  of— all  that 
can  be  mustered  out  of  her  nine  books 
of  ades^  195.  translations  from  her 
^  Drinlung  Song,"  and  on  the  "Even- 
ing Star,  t6.  of  the  stanzas  *'to 
Venus,"  and  criticism  on,  196,  197. 
of  "  Blest  as  the  immortal  gods  is  he," 
197-199. 

Saptin,  or  Lewis'  River  (43*  50^  X., 
115*  30'  W.),  basin  which  it  drains, 
IxxviiL  184,  185. 

Saracenic  style  of  architecture  —  re- 
mains of,  found  in  Sicily,  box.  78. 
See  ArekiUeiurtf  and  Sieify, 


Saragpssa  (in  Spain,  41*  46'  N.,  0*  63' 
W.),  siege  of,  viewed  in  its  true  cha- 
racter, inferior  to  the  defence  of  Ge- 
rona,  Ixxvi.  52. 

Sarayacu  (in  Peru,  r  C  S.,  75*  12^  W.), 
description  of  the  town,  its  inhabit- 
ants, and  situation,  IxiiL  414,  415. 

Sardinia  (40*  0'  N.,  9*  (T  E.),  agreed  to 
the  treaty  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade,  Ixiii.  381^  382. 

Notices  of,  Ixxu.  174. 

Sarmiento  (Pedio  de),  his  account  of 
his  attempt  to  colonize  Port-Famine 
in  the  Straits  of  Magelhaen,  in 
1584,  Ixiz.  468,  469.  reflections 
which  the  history  af,  gives  rise  to  re- 
garding the  endeavours  of  the  court 
of  Spain  to  fortify  the  passage,  469» 
470. 

Sarpi  (erroneously  in  the  **  Review " 
Sarti— Fra  Paolo,  1552-1623),  his 
research  into  the  history  of  the  early 
civilians  in  his  '^  De  dans  Archigym- 
nassii  Bononiensb  Professoribus,  Ivi. 
225. 

Sarrans  (B.  le  Jeune),  <<  La  Fayette  et  la 
Revolution  de  1830.  Histoire  des  Cho- 
ses  ettles  Uommes  de  Juillet,  par,"  Ivi. 
481.  rambling  and  incorrect  state- 
ments which  characterize  it,  t^.  his 
attack  on  Casimer  Perrier  and  M. 
Dupin  contradicted,  482.  La  Fayette 
disclaims  all  concern  in  the  book,  483. 
character  of  La  Fayette,  483-486. 
M.  Sarrans*  political  principles  not 
properlj  r^^ted,  486.  foreign  and 
domestic  policy  <5f  France,  487-489.  . 
remarks  he  makes  on  the  revolu- 
tion of  1830,  4»0,  490.  his  horror 
of  philo6ophi(^  principles  and  states- 
manlike knowledge,  490.  his  attack 
on  M.  Guizot,  490.  has  evidentljjr  no 
notion  of  the  laws  of  free  discussion, 
or  of  toleration  in  thought,  491-493. 
his  testimony  to  the  impracticability 
of  establishmg  a  republic  in  France, 
493,  494.     See  La  FayetU, 

Sarti,  Ivi.  225.    See  Sarpi. 

"Satan,"  a  poem,  by  Robert  Montgo- 
mery, li.  193.  ushered  into  the 
world  with  the  usual  roar  of  puffing 
acdamation,  209.  paints  the  Evu 
one  as  not  possessed  of  one  satanie 
quality,  t6.  quotation  from,  on  the 
Devil  g^ing  to  the  play,  with  his 
Miyetty's  moralization  thereon,  210. 
See  Montgomery t  Poetry,  and  Ihif- 
ing. 

Satellites— effect  of  their  attractiony  Iv. 
23,24. 
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fiSfttire— «Til  attendant  on  the  use  of,  in 
poetry,  liii.  146. 

■  ■'  ■  .  Beneficial  effects  arising  from 
well  directed,  Ixxix.  101,  lOB. 

Satirical  poetry — ^is  as  yetnotsuffident- 
ly  explored,  Wiii.  307-309. 

•^ftatarday  Evening,"  by  Isaac  Taylor- 
notice  of,  Ixxi.  236. 

^Saturday  Magazinc(The^,of  tlie  Society 
for  Propagating  Gnristian  Knowledge, 
Ivii.  239.  tnakes  unwarrantable  m- 
sinnations  against  the  other  cheap 
publications,  ib,  conducted  other- 
wise with  great  ability,  ib,  number 
sold,  240. 

Saturn — brings  of,  first  obserred  by  Ga- 
Uleo,  Ixxx.  169. 

■■.■■ .    *  Their  rapid  rotation,  and  eccen. 
trie  position  of  the  planet,  Iriii.  184. 
and  Jupiter — ^irregular  in  their 


motions,  li.  108, 109. 

Satyric  drama  ^-  a  species  of  Mimetic 
poetry  of  Dorian  origin,  htiii.  328. 
choral  personages  who  figured  in  it, 
ib,  consisted  of  two  kinds,  329.  ex- 
amples of,  firom  Aristophanes  and 
Theocritus,  330,  331. 

Sault  Ste  Maria  ^in  the  Artie  redons), 
favourable  auspices  under  Which  edu- 
cation and  religious  instruction  is 
carried  on  there  by  the  Rer.  W. 
M<Murray,  Ixiii.  315,  B16. 

Saunders  f  Admiral  Sir  Charles^,  cha- 
racter or,  bcxix.  411,  412.  bis  early 
and  favourable  notice  of  Earl  St. 
Vincent's  command  of  the  fleet  in  the 
Oanadiaaexpedition  under  Wolf^,  412. 

Saurian  Reptiles — division  of,  htxx.  469. 
account  of,  422-444.  See  Alligators, 
Ckamelsonif  and  Crocodile$, 

Saussure  (Horace  Benedict  de,  1740- 
1799),  his  theory,  that  the  glacier 
moves  by  graritation,  Ixxv.  69.  Ob- 
jections to,  70-73. 

■  His  researches  into  the  pheno- 

mena and  theory  of  a  glacier,  Ixxx. 
138.  maintains  that  it  descends 
by  its  gravity,  140.  velocity  of  the 
ladder  he  left  on  the  glacier  of  the 
Col  de  Gtent,  note,  143. 

Savary  (M.),  his  method  of  determining 
the  distance  of  double  stars,  Ixvii.  296. 

Savary  (Captain  Thomas),  the  original 
inventor  of  the  Steam-engine,  Ixx.  469, 
470. 

Savigny  (Charies  Von),  recognises  Nie- 
bunrs  views  that  several  of  the  best 
ancient  writers  are  not  worthy  of 
oredtt,li.  366.  his  work  on  Uie  Roman 
law,  385. 


Savigny  (Charles  Von),  hW  Roman  law 
diunng  the  middle  ages — translated  by 
Elias  Cathcart,  LL.D.,  IviiL  473. 

Savings  Banks — deposits  in  them  in 
1831,  lii.  347. 

Saxe-Weimar  (Duke  of),  his  account  of 
the  brutality  of  the  proprietors  bt 
the  slave  states  of  America  towards 
their  slaves,  Ivi.  474,  476. 

Saxon  language — ascendancy  of,  in  the 
writings  of  poets,  polite  writers,  and 
especially  of  the  dramatists,  Ixx.  237* 

Saxony  (5T  0'  N.,  11*  63'  E.),  overrun 
by  Frederick  the  Great,  in  1766*€on- 
tributions  and  troops  he  levied,  262, 
263. 

Sayid  Said  (Sultan  of  Muscat,  living 
1838),  munificence  and  generosity  of, 
Ixviii.  56.  ancestors  of,  66,  57.  cha- 
racter— owes  his  political  existenoe  to 
the  East  India  Company,  67.  ex- 
tent  of  his  dominions — ^revenues,  and 
maritime  force  of  (1836),  57,  58.  ap- 
pearance of,  58,  59.  his  treaty  with 
the  American  government,  59, 60. 

Scaliger  (Joseph  Justus,  1540- 1609), 
one  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  modem 
times,  li.  331. 

His  appointment  as  the  first 

Principal  of  the  University  of  Jicyden 
lix.  210. 

His  low  opinion  of  Ckometcrs, 


Ixii.  431. 

Scaliger  (Julius  Caesur,  1484-155S),  may 
be  claimed  by  Oxford  as  one  of  h^ 
sons,  note,  liv.  480. 

Scanderoon,  or  Iskenderun  (36*  dS'^  N., 
36*  10'  E.),  insalubrious  state  of  its 
climate,  Ix.  468,  469. 

Scandinavian  races-'-^listinctive  type  of 
the,  Ixri.  423. 

Scaynus — ^his  views  on  the  enthymeme 
and  pure  syllogism,  lvu«  223. 

Scenery — the  anxiety  to  possess  correct, 
has  injured  the  legitimate  drama, 
Ixxviii.  385-388.    yroner  use  of,  889. 

Scepticism — advance  of,  with  the  in* 
creased  strength  of  Protestantism, 
li.  361.  this  also  aided  by  the  la^ 
hours  of  the  Jesuitic  361 . 

—  Theory  of,  lii.  196.     Hume's 

reasoning  as  a  legitimate  sceptic,  197. 
Reid's  mode  ci  treating  Hume's  ar- 
gument, 197,  198.  Brown's  miscon^ 
ception  of  both  Hume  and  Reid  oB» 
198. 

Tendency  of  the  study  of  noalhe- 


matios  to  lead  to,  Ixii.  445-450. 
Scheldt  River  (51*  31'  N.,  4*  O'  E.),  ob- 
servation oa  the  cnliBiv^  navigation 
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of^  and  commimicAtion  with  the  Rbine, 
daimed  bj  the  Dutch,  Ivi.  453-455. 

Scheme  for  a  graduated  propertj  tax, 
rtfisved,  IviL  143. 

Scheucbzer  (M.),  his  theory  on  the  de- 
scent of  glaciers,  Ixxx.  140. 

SdHller  (Frederick,  1759^1805),  hb 
fioldier^s  life,  as  exhibited  in  Wallen- 
stein's  camp,  lii.-  256.  Lord  F.  L. 
Gower*s  translation  o^  with  examples^ 
257-260. 

— His  Correspondence  with  Gk>ethe, 
liiL  62.  peculiarity  which  character- 
izes his  letters,  88.  characteristics 
of  his  -mind  contrasted  with  those 
of  Goethl's,  87-89.  commences  a 
monthly  periodical  **  Die  Horen" 
(The  Hours),  90.  supported  by 
€k>ethe — great  influence  it  possessed, 
but  sarcastic  character  of,  90,01.  his 
remarks  on  the  defects  of  Fichte  and 
the  Schlegels,  91,  92.  series  of  epi- 
grams which  appeared  in  the  ^<  Horen," 
02,  93.  his  remariu  on  Ooethe's 
""Fanst,"  93,  94.  his  opinion  of 
''WaheUnMeister,'' 94-97.  publica- 
tion  of  "^  WaUen8tein"_reyiew  of, 
97-99.  «  William  TeU."  the  subject 
<^  first  occurred  to  Goethe,  99, 100. 
Ms  estimate  of  Madame  de  Stael,  101, 
102.     death  o^  104. 

Character  o(  as  a  poet — and 


indiience  ot,  Uii.  152.    his  "Robbers 
characterized,  153-155. 

His  ballads  contrasted  with  those 


of  Burger  and  other  Oerman  poets, 
lyi43. 

Goethe's  first  idea  of  him  was. 


that  he  was  a  coU  experimentalist, 
IviL  390.  warm  friendship  which 
afterwards  existed  between  them,  890. 
Ooethe>  glowing  eulogy  of,  390, 391. 
contrast  which  prevail^  between  theii 
tharacters,  891. 

His  **  ThekU"— comparison  be- 


tween the  chaisacters  of,  and  of  Shake- 
spear's  **  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Ix.  190. 
Great  influenoe  which  his  writ- 


ings possess,  IxiiL  465)  466.  condu- 
skm  of  the  noble  panecyric  by  Men^ 
ad  on  t^  powers  of  hu  mind,  466- 
469. 

♦ His  tragedy  of  the  "  Bride 

id  Messina,''  tramlated  by  George 
Irrine,  Ixv.  289-251.  See  Memmoy 
and  Trandaliati. 

His  **  Ritter  Toggcnburg**— 


translation  of,  Izvii.  312. 

Comparisen   of   his   writin|;8 


with  tkoM  of  Sir  Walter  Seott,  bnriu. 


361.  with  thoae  of  Robeit  Southay^ 
363. 

Schiller  (Frederick),  his  Life,  Mental 
Development,  and  Works  in  con- 
nection, by  Dr  Karl  Hoffmeisteiv 
Ixxiii.  151.  An  able  biography,  151. 
early  yeavs  air  1^2,  153.  placed 
at  Stuttgard  academy  for  tiie  study 
of  law,  1 53 .  afterwards  studied  medi* 
cine,  154.  state  of  his  mind  at  this 
period,  155.  hisfirst  attempts  at  poetry 
characterised,  1^,  156.  *"  The  Rob- 
bers," li56, 157^  this  pUv  performed 
on  the  stage,  and  received  with  c^ene- 
ral  enthusiasm,  158,  159..  dialiked 
by  others,  159, 160.  **  Conspisacy  oC 
Fiesco,"  16L  flies  from  the  Duke  of 
Wirtemberg's  dominions  t»  Frank- 
fort, 162*  164.  his  state  of  mind  at 
this  time,  164.  completes-  "Court 
Intrigue  and  Love,"  166.  procee<ls 
to  Woim^  167,  168.  engages  for  a 
year  as  dramatic  poet  at  Mannheim, 
168.  criUqueon  "^Fiesoo,"  <«  Cabal 
and  Love,"  and  ''*  Court  Intrigue  and 
Love,"  169, 170.  lemoyed  to  Leip- 
zic,  171.  writes  "Don  Carlos"— 
characteristics  of  this  beautiful  play, 
171174.  his  "GeisterSeher"  (Spirit 
Seer),  174-176i  serooved  to  Wemiar 
—first  meeting  with  Goethe,  176, 177. 
app<iinted  professor  of  history  at  Jena, 
1 77.  united  to  Chariottc  Von  Lenga- 
feld,  177,  178.  retrospect  of  his  life 
up  to-  this  period,  178,  179.  consi- 
dered as  a  lecturer  and  historian,  179, 
180.  attacked  with  iUness,  180. 
literary  labours  he  was  employed  on 
till  the  completion  of  "  WaUenstein,'' 
181-183.  "  WaHenstein,"  183-185. 
«*  Mary  Stuart,"  185.  "  Maid  of  Or- 
leans," 185,  186.  experiments  in 
poetry,  186,  187.  **  William  Tell," 
187.  death  of  Schiller,  187i  188. 
Goethe  and  he  contrasted,  188. 

Schlegel  (Friedrich  Von,  17721829), 
his  views  on  a  translation  of  Homer, 
noUj  li.  464. 

His  poetry  characterised.  In.  42. 

Schlegel  (Augustus  Wilhelm  de,  1721- 
1793),  supposes  the  **  Zendavesta"  to 
be  a  recent  foxgery  of  the  Parsees  of 
Gkueerat,  and  questions  the  reality  of 
the  Zend  language,  lix.  103. 

I  lis    phuosophical     lectures, 

especially  on  the  philosophy  of  lan- 
guage and  the  gift  of  speech,  liv.  351. 
chaimcter  of,  Mid  compared  with  Mr 
Hope's  **EmLj  on  the  Origin  and 
Pro^ecto  of  MaOt"  876-379. 
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Scblegel  (Augustas  Wflhehn  de),  his 
translation  of  Shakspeare's  works, 
surrounded  by  the  yery  influences 
which  called  tnem  forth,  Ixiii.  447. 

Schlegels  (Family  of  the^  Schiller  on 
the  defects  of  their  criticism,  liii.  92. 

Schleiermacher  (Priedrich  Ernst  Daniel, 
1768-1834),  on  the  election  of  pro- 
fessors for  universities,  lix.  217. 

Schnetzler — ^translation  of  his  "Mum- 
melsee,"  Ixvii.  318. 

Schoepf  (Jean  David),  first  distinctly 
characterised  the  margined  tortoise, 
Ixxx.  417. 

Scholtz — ^his  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment noticed,  Izxii.  158. 

School  Books — compilation  and  publica- 
,  tion  of  a  complete  and  cheap  set  of 
them,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  education,  most 
desirable,  Ixxv.  139. 

Schools  (Public)  of  Endand,  liii.  64. 
constitution  of  that  of  Westminster, 
ib.  of  Eton,  65.  system  of  punish- 
ment vicious,  72.  defects  of  the  sys- 
tem of  education  at,  77.  system  of 
private  tuition  at  extra  hours,  by  the 
masters,  discreditable  both  to  masters 
and  the  school,  79,  80.  SeeJEtan, 
and  Westminster. 

■  In    England — what  has    been 

done  for,  ana  what  is  still  required, 
Iviii.  1-30.     See  Education. 

State  of  instruction  in,  Ixv.  245. 


See  Education^  National.  * 

Returns  respecting  the  appro- 


priation of  the  sums  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment, in  1833,  to  aid  in  their  erec- 
tion, lix.  486.  object  of,  and  condi- 
tions on  which  the  grant  is  given, 
486, 487.  crime  apparently  increasing 
with  the  progress  of  education — re- 
marks on,  487-490.  See  Teachers, 
of   Scotland  badly  calculated 


for  promoting  classical  education  — 
two  reason?  for  this  view,  bdv.  116- 
118. 

(Public),  established  in  the  State 


of  Massachusetts,    United     States, 
Ixxiii.  486-502.     Bee  Massachusetts. 
Defective  character  and  quality 


of  instruction  given  in,  Ixxv.  114. 
See  Education. 
Schoolmasters — high  duties  appertain- 
ing to  their  office,  Iviii.  22-25.  their 
proper  trainage  for  the  office  of  the 
greatest  importance,  27,  28.  estab- 
Rshment  of  professors,  or  lecturers,  in 
the  universities,  for  inculcating  the 
art  of  teaching,  would  almost  be  a 


necessary  step,  29.  schools  should 
be  under  the  inspection  of  public 
functionaries,  29,  30. 

Schoolmen  —  remarks  of  Archbishop 
Whately  in  his  "Elements  of  Logic 
on  the,  Ivii.  214. 

Schopenhauer  (Johanna),  "  Jugendle- 
ben  und  Wanderbilder**  (Recollec- 
tions of  my  Youth  and  Wanderings), 
by,  Ixxvii.  138. 

Schopenhauer  (Johanna),  and  Pichler 
(Caroline),  on  the  changes  of  social  life 
in  Germany— eventful  life  of  Madame 
Schopenhauer,  Ixxvii.  138, 139.  frag- 
mental  character  of  her  work,  139. 
remarks  on  Madame  Picnler's  work, 
139.  social  life  not  so  much  changed 
in  Germany  as  in  England,  139, 140. 
imperial  cities  of  Cologne  and  Nflm- 
berg,  141-143.  political  and  bnrghal 
importance  of  the  civic  life  of  Eng- 
land^^esuUory  sketch  of  the  former, 
and  that  of  Germany,  143-146.  the 
Familiengericht  (family  tribrmal)  in 
Danzig — sketch  o^  146-146.  Ma- 
dame Schopenhauer's  introduction  to 
her  «  Recollections,"  146,  147.  her 
birth — ^portrait  of  her  parents — change 
of  behaviour  towards  the  fair  sex  m 
England,  France,  and  Germany,  147, 

148.  novel  reading  inGermany — popu- 
larity of  Samuel  Richardson's  novels, 

149,  160.  rapid  change  in  regard  to 
literature  in  Germany,  1 60.  Madame 
Schopenhauer's  description  of  the 
family  domestics,  160,  161.  houses 
of  Danzig,  151.  her  education,  with 
general  observations  on  the  subject, 
151-153.  kind  of  reading  which 
formed  the  best  minds  of  Germany  in 
the  last  generation,  153.  youthful 
reading  of  Goethe  and  Jacobs,  163, 
154.  high  character  of  the  author- 
esses' pastor,  Dr  Jameson,  154,  155. 
Madam  Schopenhauer's  tutor  Kuschel, 
and  the  discipline  then  prevalent  in 
the  Lutheran  church,  155, 156.  pri- 
vate confession  held  in  it,' 166, 167. 
complete  toleration  enjoyed  in  Ger- 
many— celebration  of  Christmas,  167- 
159.  reverenceforLutherin(Jcrmany, 
159.  varietyofcostumes,  and  national 
characteristics  presented  in  Danzig, 
159, 160.  inoculation  in  Danzig,  160, 
161.  Madame  Schopenhauer's  de- 
scription of  the  fashions  of  her  early 
days,  161,  162.  monotony  of  Ger- 
man life  depicted  by  Jacobs,  €K)ethe, 
and  Madame  Pichler,  161-165.  Ma^ 
dame  Pichler's  description  and  sum- 
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UMury  of  the  life  of  ft  Vienna  *^  em- 
ploye" in  her  youth,  165.  sumptuary 
laws  enacted  by  the  municipal  aris- 
tocracy of  the  Free  Cities,  166.  de- 
cline of  drunkenness  in  Germany — 
examples  of  the  quantities  formerly 
taken,  166, 167.  progress  of  change 
in  Austria,  167,  168.  changes  in  re- 
lation to  travelling,  168.  brutalities 
committed  by  the  Prussian  custom- 
house officers  on  the  persons  of  the 
Danzigers,  168,  169.  Madam  Scho- 
penhauer^s  marriage,  and  her  hus- 
band's high  character,  169. 

Schwerin  (Marshall),  his  death  at  the 
battle  of  Prague,  in  1767,  Ixxv.  264. 

Science — history  of,  by  Montucla,  Dos- 
suet,  Playfair,  and  Leslie,  character- 
isedylxvi.  ill,  112. 

— —  Competitors  for  the  honours  of, 
divided  into  two  classes,  Ixvii.  272, 
273. 

Mathematics  considered  as  a 


branch  o(  IxiL   409.      See  Mathe- 
nuUic$. 

Martyrs  of,  by  Sir  David  Brew- 


ster, Ixxx.  164.     See  BrewsUr. 

and  art,  in  logic,  are  now  worth- 


less as  philosophic  terms,  Ivii.  202- 
205,  and  IUX0,  205,  206. 

Remarks  on  the  two  principal 


processes  by  which  it  is  constructed, 
Ixxiv.  237.  observations  on  Profes- 
sor Whewell's  statement,  that  the  dis- 
covery was  due  to  accident,  291-296. 
See  WhewdL 

and  Theology  radically  opposed. 


Ixvii.  275. 
Sciences— classification  of  the,  by  Bacon 

and    D'Alembert,    untenable,   Ixvii. 

283.    by  M.  Comte,  284.  See  Comte. 
-  Geometry    and  Mathematics, 

the  two  fundamental  natural,  Ixvii. 

286. 
Scientific  Association— first  established 

in  Germany  bv  Professor  (iken,  Ix.  366. 

first  meeting  heldat  Leipzic,  367.  laws 

laid  down  for  its  future  government, 

367,  368.  supported  by  the  King  of 
Bavaria,  368.  cities  at  which  the 
association  met,  from  1823  to  1827, 
t6.    congress  held  at  Berlin  in  1828, 

368,  369.  number  who  attended,  and 
from  whence,  369.  no  representative 
sent  from  Austria — political  reasons  for 
this,  t6.  meeting  held  in  Heidelberg, 
in  1829,  16.  that  of  1830,  held  at 
Hamburg.  370.  ol^ections  urged 
against,  tnat  ii  is  not  a  permanent 
body,  384, 385. 


Scientific  Boardi  in  Great  Britun — 
parties  who  have  the  management  of, 
Ixxx.  448. 

and  Moral  Tales — difference 

which  exists  between  them,  ML  4»  6. 
Inductions — remarks  on  Pro- 


fessor Whewell's  observations  on  cer- 
tain characteristics  of,  Ixxiv.  296» 
297. 

Observations  —  their  value  to 


science,  Ixiii.  311-314.     See  Bach. 

Scinde  (25*  0'  N.,  77*  30'  E.),  Affghan- 
istan,  and  adjacent  countries — reports, 
papers,  ^.,  on,  by  Sir  A.  Burnet, 
&c.,  IxxL  327. 

Geographical  position  of,  Ixxix. 

476.  people  which  have  overrun  it, 
476,  477.  classes  which  no#  inhabit 
it,  477.  their  form  of  government, 
478.  military  force  of,  ib,  treaties 
with,  and  relation  of  the  Ameers  with 
Great  Britain,  up  to  1843,  479-482. 
arrival  of  Lord  EUenborough  as  go- 
vernor-general, 482.  early  views  he 
took,  482-484.  suspends  the  diplo- 
matic agency,  and  appoints  Sir  Charles 
Napier  to  make  out  "a  return  of 
complaints"  against  the  Ameers,  484, 
485.  defensive  preparations  of  the 
Ameers,  486.  Knyrpore  treaty  con- 
sidered, 486-489.  names  and  rank  of 
the  Ameers  who  concluded  with  the 
British  agent  the  treaty  of  1839  at 
Hyderabad,  489,  490.  terms  im- 
posed  on  the  Ameers  by  the  **  revised 
treaty^'  of  1842,  490,  491.  severity 
of,  and  loss  which  the  Ameers  sus- 
tained, 491,  492.  the  grounds  for 
enforcing  these  serious  demands  on 
the  Ameers  reviewed,  492-507*  con- 
duct of  Sir  Charies  Napier  to  th« 
Ameers,  517-518.  peaceable  con- 
duct of  the  Ameers,  518-521.  re- 
turn of  Miyor  Outram  to  Suklpur, 
and  anxiety  of  the  Ameers  that  he 
should  be  mediator,  521 .  proceediAgs 
prior  to  the  battle  of  Meeanee,  522* 
524.  consideration  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough's  policy,  i^hich  led  to  the 
imposition  of  the  revised  treaty,  and 
the  annexation  of  Scinde,  524-536. 
general  result  of  the  examination, 
536.  what  is  the  value  of  the  pot- 
session  to  the  Indian  empire?  637' 
544. 

Policy  of  the  Marquis  of  Welles- 


ley  towards,  in  case  of  a  rapture  with 
Tippoo  Saifc^  IxiiL  552,  65B.     See 
WelUsUy. 
Scio  Isle  (38'  22^  N.,  26*  9'  E),  flour- 
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ishing  state  of,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Greek  revolution  in  1821,  Ixiv. 
1 34, 1 35.  captured  by  a  few  adventu- 
rers, 135, 136.  Turkish  fleet  sent  to 
recapture  it,  136, 137.  destruction  of, 
and  horrible  atrocities  committed,  137, 
138.  visited  by  Dr  Walsh,  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  island,  138-142. 
great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  reduced 
to  slavery,  142.  manner  of  making 
slaves,  and  securing  a  property  in 
them,  ib.  edict  of  the  Sultan,  eman- 
cipating the  Scioites,  and  restoring 
to  them  their  property,  143. 

43cioppius  (Caspar,  1576-1649),  abuse 
he  scattered  on  the  most  eminent  of 
the  I^otestant  scholars,  li.  331 . 

•Sclavonian — contrast  between  the  ori- 
ginal Sclavonian  character  and  that  of 
the  modem  Russian,  Ixxix.  378,  379. 

Scolia,  or  festive  poetry  of  the  Greeks — 
origin  of  the  name,  fvi.  S67.  opinion 
of  Diccearchus,  t6.  See  Greek  Ban- 
quets. 

Scoresby  (Rev.  William,  D.D.),  revives 
.the  question  of  a  north-west  passage, 
Ixi.  419  420. 

Scotland  [se*  3(K  N.,  4*  (T  W.),  the 
progress  of  agriculture  in,  has  re- 
suited  prindpally  from  the  leases 
granted  to  the  tenants,  lix.  396,  397. 

>  Contradictory  opinions  as  to  its 

area,  Ixi.  159. 

Progress  and  present  state  of 


agriculture  in,  Ixii.   330-333.      See 
AgrietUture. 

Banks  in — no  analogy  between 


their  working,  and  that  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  Ivi.  379,  380.  -See 
Banks. 

Church  of— re-establishment  of 


Episcopacy  in,  li.  64.  ejectment  of 
ministers  from  their  parishes,  64,  55. 
gross  oppressions  used  towards  the  dis- 
sentients, 57-62. 

Established  Church  of — coin- 


^de  with  the  Committee  of  Education 
regarding  the  inspection  of  the  paroch- 
ial schools,  Ixxv.  112.  report  of  Mjt 
Gibson  on  the  state  of  elementary 
education  in  the  presbyteries  of  Had- 
^ngton  and  Dunbar,  133. 134. 

Lord  Aberdeen's  bill  for  the  re- 


gulation of,  inconsistent,  &c.,  Ixxviii. 
534,  535. 

General  Assembly  of  the  Church 


in — fundamental  ^fference  between  it 
and  the  English  Church,  Ivi.  216. 

Its  report  on  education,  Iviii.  4. 

■  ■    Institutions  of ^  constitutional 


character  of  her  people,  and  ififla- 
ence  this  has  en  government,  Iv.  282, 
283. 

Scotland — value  of  those  man'uicripts  re- 
lating to,  deposited  in  the  monastery 
of  St.  Gall,  in  France,  Ivi.  199,  200. 

Ks  advance  in  ^ivilizatioB  and 

comfort  since  1745,  Ivii.  60. 

Celebrated  for  the  logical  char- 


acter of  its  people,  IviL  195.  natives 
of,  who  were  professors  in  the  Conti- 
nental Univeraties,  19tl. 

Low  state  of  classical  emditioii 


in,  and  causes  which  have  influenced 
it-its  dergy  instanced  as  an  example, 
bx.  223-226. 
Low  state  oC  classical  eradhSoB 


in,  Ixiv.  108.  lawyers  of,  contrasted 
with  the  classical  acquirements  which 
those  of  the  Continent  possess,  wb« 
study  the  Roman  Jurisprudence,  108, 
109.  study  of  the  Roman  4aw  in 
Scotland  nearly  neglected,  109,  110. 
considered  but  of  Irttle  importance 
even  in  medicine,  110.  profound 
knowledge  of  philology  and  criticism 
required  for  the  study  of  theology, 
110-116.  (See  f^fofe^.)  bersystem 
of  Schools  and  Universities  perhaps 
worse  calculated  for  the  promotion  of 
ancient  learning  ihan  those  «f  Mxof 
other  European  country,  116,  117- 
old  Scottish  educational  system  was 
more  effectual,  117.  inloriority  of 
her  clerffy  due  to  their  ignorance  of 
ancient  learning,  ib.  necessity  of  a 
better  system  of  education  throughout 
the  kingdom,  117, 118. 

Reformation  in,  eansed  not  liy 


the  power  of  the  state,  but  by  reason* 
Ixiv.  97. 

Illustrations  of  its  historv,  Ixri. 


36,aftff4I6.  See  Pdii^^rauC)  and  i^Aene. 
Misery  and  oppression  of.  under 


Eldward  I. — Barbour's  appeal  to  firee- 
doni,  Ixvi.  89. 

Union  of,  with  England — objec- 


tions raised  to  it  in  1699  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  Ixxiv.  155, 156. 

Law  of — some  defects  in  the  con- 


stitution, and  in  the  procedure  of  the 
courts  of,  li.  114, 115.  leading  ob- 
jects of  the  report  brought  in  by  the 
commission  appointed  *m  the  year 
1826  to  investigate  into  the  working 
of,  116.  offices  abolished,  t&.  a  Court 
of  Exchequer  indispensable  in,  116, 
117.  Consistorial  and  Admiralty 
Courts  of,  117.  divorces  as  granted 
in,  ib.    trial  by  jury  of  civil  cansea 
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vBk  Bov  irtngfcrred  from  the  Jury 
Court  to  the  Court  of  Seasion — this 
change  considered,  118-120.  pay  of 
the  Scottish  judges  inadequate,  120- 
122.  ignorance  of  the  law  of  Soot^ 
land  in  the  British  Parliament  and 
English  courts,  122, 123.  great  pro- 
gress made  by,  in  her  municipal  law, 
123,124.  certain  disadvantages  which 
.affect  that  progress,  124,  12^.  her 
laws  based  on  the  principles  of  the 
Roman  and  Continental  jurists,  125, 
126.  indebted  also  to  the  laws  of 
England,  126.  hi^h  legal  character  of 
her  judges  and  writers,  126-128.  the 
Jaws  of  Scotland  and  England,  relating 
to  pai^»erism,  education*  and  the 
church,  compared,  1 28.  also  in  regard 
to  those  relating  to  real  property,  128, 
129.  to  the  administration  of  land, 
129, 130.  to  personal  property,  130. 
to  Uie  law  of  bankruptcy,  ISO,  131. 
4o*the  kw  of  libel,  131, 132.  to  the 
law  of  marriage*  132-134.  general 
system  of  the  courts  for  administrating 
ciTil  justice,  185.  oljections  to  the 
-Sheriffs  not  constantly  remaining  in 
their  eounties  refuted*  i6.  system 
pursued  of  getting  into  court*  and  of 
pleading  after  the  parties  are  there, 
i  36*  1 37.  two  causes  irom  which  dis- 
satisfaction has  arisen  against  her  law 
courts,  138.  appeal  to  the  House  of 
Lords  necessary,  tb.  difficulties  which 
beset  the  appeals,  1 38- 140.  necessity 
for  having  an  intermediate  court  of 
appeal*  and  separate  from  the  House 
of  Lfords,  140,  141.  suggestions  for 
corrections  if  the  present  system  con- 
tiaue,  141*  142.  wild  changes  and 
speculations  proposed,  fiof«,  142.  pro- 
(etsioAal  talent  and  learning  of  her 
judges  and  advocates,  143,  144. 
.8a>tland — Jurv  trial  in, Ivii.  96.  defective 
in  the  law  of  evidence,  ib,  exclusion 
of  all  kinds  of  defendants  as  witnesses 
by  the  ancient  law  of  Scotland,  97. 
relations  not  admissible  as  witnesses, 
4b.  reasons  for  this  practice  in  regard 
to  witnesses,  98-100.  example  o^  in 
denying  proof  and  direct  testimony  to 
prove  truth,  100-101.  persons  pro- 
hibited from  acting  as  judgta  in  the 
causes  of  certain  relations,  101.  fal- 
lacy of  such  prohibitions,  $6.  in  cases 
of  p$nwr%a  UUUm^  102.  reason  for, 
.ib,  relations  admitted  as  witnesses 
in  criminal  cases,  102-103.  parents 
.and  children  have  their  option  to  ap- 
^pear  9a  witnesses,  103*    absurditjr.oC 


103, 104.  relations  ooght  to  "W -ad- 
missible as  witnesses  except  in  .the 
case  of  husband  and  wife,  104.  wit- 
nesses ought  not  to  be  confronted  with 
statements  made  privately  before  a 
magistrate,  104, 105.  they  should 'be 
examined  before  each  other  in  Court* 
105.  general  excellent  of  the  Scot- 
tish law  over  that  of  England,  )05* 
106. 

Scotland — Commission  to  inquire  into 
the  common  law  and  real  property  in* 
Iviii.  212. 

Hon.  David  Monypenny  on  the 

poor  laws  of,  lix.  425.  See  Fpor  Xouti^ 
Sco^Aiwi, 

Case  illustrative  of  the  tithe 


question  in,  Ixiii.  157,  158. 

Monarchy  of— law  and  practice 


of  succession  to,  Ixvi.  46. 

Ancient  Melodies  and   Music 


of,  with  an  Introductory  Enquiry, 
by  William  Dauney,  box.  192. 
harmony  between  national  music 
and  national  character*  193*  194. 
initial  line  of  the  tune  of  much 
consequence  in  reconstructing  or  com- 
posing verses,  194,195.  8onc,<*  Peggy 
18  over  the  Sea  with  the  Soldier,"  195, 
196.  chief  importance  of  the  work 
consists  in  its  bearing  on  the  history 
of  Scottish  music,  196- 198.  effect  of 
civilisation  on  poetry,  198.  on  musi^ 
199-201*  Skene  Manuscript  in  the 
possession  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates, 
201 .  date  of  the  airs,  201  -205.  ex- 
amination of  Scottish  musical  instru- 
ments— bagpipe,  205-207.  the  harp 
air,  <<  Port  Jean  Lindsay,''  207,  208. 
merits  of  Scottish  melody  estimated 
by  the  Reviewer,  209-213. 

Parliamentary   representatioii 


in — people  have  no  share  in,  lii.  208* 
209.  number  of  members  elected, 
and  by  whom,  209.  qualificationa 
of  a  voter  for  a  representative,  209. 
total  number  of  voters  throughout 
Scotland  ^ess  .than  those  in  an 
Elnglish  county,  -210.  market  value 
of  a  franchise  for  a  county*  211. 
account  of  .the  sjrstera  in  towns*  211- 
214.  peculiar  situation  of  an  elector* 
214.  their  opinion  no  index  ^  that 
of  the  public,  215.  no  member,  under 
the  old  system,  ever  elected  on  account 
of  his  public  services  or  character* 
before  the  Reform  fiili  of  .1830  was 
passed,  215.  Scotch  members  have 
no  weiffht  in  the  House  of  Commons* 
21 7.  ^  sy4«iD  prevents  men  of  afair 
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Iky  asd  pidyKc  Bpirit  from  bdag  re- 
turned for  its  counties  and  royal  burglis, 
21  &  evil  effects  of  this  dose  ays* 
tem  on  the  character  of  t^ie  people, 
ib.  objections  to  having^  the  repre- 
sentation reformed,  220-222.  peti- 
tions sent  up  to  Parliament  by  the 
city  of  Edinbmvfa  for  reform — nnm- 
ber  ^  honsekc£iers  who  petitioned, 
222.  what  should  be  a  proper  quali- 
ficaibn  for  counties,  223.  towns  not 
royal  burghs  should  Tote  with  the 
counties,  224.  twowaysofprocee^g 
with  the  royal  burglM  in  regard  to 
voting,  ib*  safety  uid  advantages  of 
the  reforms  for  Scotland,  225-227. 

8c€«tland — effect  cf  the  Reform  Act  on 
the  number  of  voters  in,  Ivi.  247. 
character  of  the  members  likely  to  be 
elected  in,  249. 

— ^ —  Durgh  Reform  Bill  of — im- 
portance of,  Iviii.  207,  208. 

■ .    '        Would  have  been  rendered  nu- 


gatory if  the  qualification  had  been 
L.20,  Ix.  233,  284. 

Its  population  equal  only  to  that 


of  the  five  largest  commercial  towns 
in  England,  Ixauc.  79.     dinuantion  of 
the  rate  of  increase  since  1821,  81. 
and  the  Isles — Voyage  round  the 


coasts  of,lxxviL  170-190.  See  JVil- 
Mn*9  Voyage* 

Scots— ori^n  and  history  of  the,  Ixvi. 
417.  ^stinctive  type  of  Highland 
and  Lowland,  notey  424. 

Scotsmen  generally  —  oulcry  against 
them  in  England  in  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  George  III.,  Ixx.  96-08. 
contrasted  with  the  justice  now  done 
to  their  merits  and  worth,  98,  99. 

■  Animosity  of  EngHshmen  to, 

when  George  III.  ascended  thethrone, 
Ixxz.  550.  ofllces  and  pensions  be- 
stowed  on  them  during  the  Earl  of 
Bute's  administration,  551. 

Scott  (Rev.  A.),  «  Neglected  Truths," 
by,  liii.  261.  views  of,  as  to  the  Uni. 
versality  of  the  promise  of  the  Mir- 
aculous gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  288, 
289. 

Scott  (Captain  C.  R.),  his  *<  RamUes  in 
Egypt  and  Candia,''  Ixv.  146.  char- 
acter of  the  book,  149.     See  Egypt. 

Ideott  (Mf^or)^  defender  of  Warren  Hast^ 
ings->his  policy  characterized,  Ixxiv. 
228,  229. 

8eott (Reginald,  living  1584>,  his  ridicule 
of  sorcery,  Ixxx.  244.  nls  emphatic 
words  on  the  delusion,  246. 

Beott  (Bev>  Thomas,  1747-1821),  his 


«ecomit  of  the  staile  of  Olnejr  voder 
his  ministry,  and  that  of  Newton,  lii. 
439-44 1 .  effect  which  his  indiridual 
temperament  had  on  his  reUgious 
opinions  and  conduct,  447^450. 

Scott  (Rev.  Thomas),  a  prodigy  4^  anto- 
didactic  knowledge,  hcviL  5^. 

BcoU  <Sir  Walter,  I77K1832),  absence 
of  egotism  in  his  characters,  the 
great  cause  of  his  success  as  a  writer^ 
fi.  151, 152. 

Elevatioa   he   gave  to  novel 

writing,  liL  414.    his  ioMtatoiSy  414, 
415. 

His  affecting   address  to    tiie 


public  in  the  new  ediUon  of  his 
novels,  Iv.  61,  -62.  his  popularity, 
and  ioJluence  which  his  writings  have 
had  over  the  taites  of  foreign  nations, 
62, 64.  -character  of  histoncal  novels 
before  the  appearance  of  "  Waveriey,*' 
64,  65.  viewed-  as  a  delineator  of 
human  nature — ^|ncture8q«e  descrip- 
tion of  the  persons  he  describes,  66, 
67.  his  historical  personages,  67. 
his  female  <!faaracter8,  68,  69.  his 
delineations  of  external  objects  and 
natural  scenery,  69,  70.  in  treatment 
of  events  he  displays  his  greatest 
power,  70^  71 .  a  complete  master  of 
the  pathetic,  71.  ingenuity  of  the 
plots,  71 .  both  he  and  Shakspeare 
m  all  their  writings  favourable  to 
morality,  72,  73.  soundness  of  ju^- 
roent  and  of  principle  his  ^laraeter- 
istic,  73.  comparison  between  him 
and  Lord  Byron,  73,  74.  has  baeo 
accused  of  a  spirit  hostile  to  the  pro- 
gress of  modem  civilization,  74.  and 
of  being  partial  in  his  delineation  of 
historical  events,  75.  reproduction 
of  characters  which  he  has  before 
described,  75.  wit  o^  rather  dunsy 
and  verbose,  f6.  his  style  defec- 
tive, 76.  his  "Fair  Maid  of  Perth" 
as  vigorous  as  "  Waveriey,"  76.  in- 
fluence of  his  writings  upon  litera- 
ture, 77. 

Peculiar  beauties  which  adorn  the 


novels  and  romances  of,  Ivii.    405, 
406. 

His  high  appreciation  of  Crabbe's 


Poems,  Ix.  283,  284^ 

His  carelessness  in  looking  into 


the  eridence  before  suspecting  Bos- 
well  of  having  malevolence  towards 
€k>ld«mith,  note^  lx\.  212. 

His  plagiarisms  from  Schiller, 


Ixviii.  362.     from  Southey,  863. 
Interesting  aneodote  o^  in  per- 
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toftdinga  ^oong  man  to  follow  out 
his  profession  aS  a  house^painter,  in- 
stead of  paintii^  pictures,  IxzYiii. 
313. 

Bcott  (Sir  Walter),  fund  of  superstitious 
lore  he  possessed,  banc  205. 

Scott  (WiUian,  Ixird  Stowell,  1745- 
1830),  his  dedsioA  as  to  the  power  of 
England  to  suppress  by  itself  the 
shm  trade^  21,  28. 

-Scottish  Covenanters — falselj  accused 
•of  having  9(Ad  CSiarles  I.  to  the  Par- 
liamentar]rarm7of£n^Iand,H.48.  the 
^dnd  treatment  which  his  Majesty 
received  from  their  commissionerB, 
■ib.  their  anxiity  for  the  upholding 
of  taonardij,  46,  49.  their  absurd 
war  with  EnglaBd  in  1946  to  rescue 
Charles  I.,  49.  true  line  of  pdkj 
<Which  sluNdd  have  been  pursued,  00. 
defeat  of  their  armv  followed  bj  the 
exeoutHm  of  Charles  I.,  61.  no 
BcotehniaB  aocessory  to  tikmt  deed,  ib. 
remarks  on  the  men  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  army,  61,  62.  divi- 
sion among,  whether  those  who  took 
part  in  the  engagement  should  be 
admitted  again  into  the*  civil-military 
"posts,  53.  restoration  of  Boisoopacy, 
64.  ejection  of  ministers  from  theu* 
parislies,  64,  66.  insurrection  of  the 
TMople,  and  asoderation  of  their  con- 
duct,  66y  67.  gross  oppression  used 
4oward  them,  67-62. 

Clergy— cdebrated  men  among 

the,  Ivi.  219,220. 

^  Highlands— chmaite  ofthe  moun- 


tains of  the»  bud.  114, 116. 

Highlanders — origin  o(  fanrL 
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History  in  the  time  of  Charles 
I.,  Ixix.  104. 
Scraflon  (LukeX  on  the  treasures  bwied 

in  India,  and  so  lost,  Iv.  64,  66. 
J9criptoies  Oraci — Dr  Niblock's  anno- 
tations to  the  Eton  editioB  c£f  liii. 
.d0«82. 

Minores,    Ire,  ex  editionibus 

exocrpsit  J.  A.  Gfles,  Iv.  162. 


See  Chr^ek  Autkormtes. 

•Scripture — on  the  interpretation  of,  and 
how  for  we  are  warranted  bv  Scrip- 
ture, and  by  reason,  in  extending  the 
limits  of  toleratioB,  Ux.  M-40. 

Declares  that  man's  regenera- 

ttoa  is  ufogressffe,  Ixiii.  63,  64. 

Appealed  ^to  by  the  oppoDents 


in  any  language,  is  that  of  De  Saci, 
Ixxiii.  329. 
Scripture  asserted  to  be  the  niide  to 
every  species  of  sdentiflc  truui,  Ixxvi. 
467. 

■  ■  The  writings  of  Homer  oon- 
sidered  to  be  but  a  disguised  or  cor- 
rupted version  of  theni,lxxvii.  46,  47. 
C€»arotti's  list  of  authors  who  held 
this  view,  note,  50,  61. 

The  view  bdd  by  the  Puseyites, 


of  Hutton's  views  as  to  his  theory  of 

the  earth,  Ixv.  7-10. 

-^-  The  most  pcrfoct  translatioB  o( 


that  they  are  not  the  ''only''  nue  of 
foith,  but  that  the  traditions  of  ;the 
fothors  must  be  added,  examined, 
Ixxvii.  628-546.    Bee  Tuieyitm. 

Scriptural  Cosmogony — its  consistency 
with  that  stated  by  La|^ace^  Ixvii.  JOl . 

tScrofukras  Disorders — cases  o(  -cured 
by  thetouohof  the  kings  and  queens 
of  England,  liii.  268,  269. 

Serope  (William),  •«  The  Art  of  Deer 
Stalking,  illustrated  by  a  Narra- 
tive of  a  Few  Days'  Sport  in  the 
ForesU  of  Atholl,^'  by,  Ixxi.  98. 
pleasure  derived  ftom  the  chase, 
96,  99.  peculiar  cvcitement  received 
from  deer-stalking,  ^9.  scenery 
amid  which  the  stalking  is  pursoeoy 
99,  100.  high  qualities  Mr  Scrope 
possesses,  100,  101.  principal  deer- 
forests  in  Scotland,  101-103.  de- 
structicm  ofthe  last  wolf  and  her  cubs 
in  Scotland,  101,  102.  destruction 
ci  a  hunting  party  in  Badenoch  by 
an  avalanche^  1 03-1 06.  manners  and 
habitsofthe  red  deer,  106-110.  mode 
of  attacking  the  deer,  and  various 
anecdotes  of  dogs,  and  struggles  be- 
tween deers,  hunteis,  and  dogs,  110- 
119.  considtrations  on  the  suflMngs 
wliich  the  chase  causes  to  the  animal 
worid,  119,120. 

His  "Days  and  NighUof  SaU 

.roon  Fishinff,"  IxxviiL  67.  his  natu- 
ral passion  for  the  sj^rt,  14>3.  retro- 
spect of  his  visits  to  the  river  Tweed, 
103,  106.  the  kind  of  rod  and  fly 
necessary,  106.  advice  respecting  the 
throwing  of  the  line,  106,  106.  his 
criticism  on  the  fine  arts,  IClO.  ad- 
ventures  in  fishing,  107.  defoat  of 
Robert  Kerse  at  the  Trows  on  the 
Tweed,  1 08.  description  of  poaching 
on  the  Tweed,  109, 110.  of  firinng 
by  ^^suBmng"  the  water,  110,  111. 
by  "burning"  the  water.  111,  112. 
Charies  Purdie's  exploit  with  the 
otter  al  Mehrose,  1 12, 113.  See  Sal- 
moM. 

Bonnry.   methods  panned  by  Lord  An- 
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MO*  CapUm  Oatky  and  others,  for 
the  {Hreservaiion  of  the  health  of  their 
seamen,  and  particuhurlj  from  this 
diaease,  Ixix.  137-189.  crews  of  the 
"Adventurer" and  "  Beagle"  attacked 
by  At  at  Tierra  del  Fuega  in  1828. 
—likely  cause  oft  140>  141. 

nihiana^impossibiUty  of  all  languages 
eing  derived  from  their  uacouth  jar- 
gon, li.  Bd9,  540. 

*■  Vieirs  of  A.  H.  L.  Haeren  and  B. 

O.  Niebuhr  as  to  the  origin  and  com- 
merce of,  Hz.  1 15, 116.  country  they 
inhabiled,  and  appear  to  have  been 
the  same  people  as  the  Calmucks, 
116. 

ftea — average  depth  of^  IxviiL  48. 

£eft  Insurance,  as  al  present  (1834) 
conducted,  a  great  cause  of  the  ship- 
wrecks which  occur,  Ix.  340-342. 

iSaal— Affecting  story  of  one  domeeti- 
^eated,  Ixxviii.  77,  78. 

&amen — imprtssment  of  supposed  Bri- 
tish seamen  from  American  vessels  by 
ihe  British  navy  —  negotiations  re- 
<gardtng,  Ivii.   456.      See  Afmrica, 

;6aa  Lis'hts— 4(ystem  of,  as  pursued  in 
Britoin,  IviL  170.  See  British  Light- 
hmue  System. 

Metk  water — ^fomudable  effect  of,  in  ma- 
rine steam-boilers,  by  incrustation  of 
the  hard  matter  held  in  solution,  bcv. 
128.125. 

iftearch  (John),  his  oonsideratiMis  on 
the  law  of  libel  relating  toj  publi- 
•cations  on  ^e  subject  of  religion, 
IviiL  387.  an  exceedingly  acute  and 
tcogent  piece  of  reasoning,  387.  errs 
in  asserting  that  the  Jewish  nation 
denied  our  Saviour's  miracles,  896, 
897.  his  belief  that  the  Christian  re- 
ligion can  never  be  fully  examined 
by  each  indLvidual  believer,  39&  See 
Melioion, 

Secondary  Punishments — difficulties  at- 
tendant  on  the  question  of,  note,  liv. 
185-187. 

Criminal  Justice  in  Great  Britain 
requires  immediate  and  effectual  re- 
medies, Iviii.  337.  inefficiency  of  the 
present  (1834)  system  of,  339.  in^ 
effiiseney  of,  in  forgery,  note,  f6.  re- 
port of  the  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on,  gives  the  actual 
state  of  thinga— opinions  the  commit- 
tee express  in  their  report,  340,  341. 
agricttltural  labourers  consider  that 
transportation  is  of  advantage  to  them, 
fi^.     vast  ioorease  of  crimes,  and 


causes  of,  342-345.  what  new  paaish- 
nMut  should  be  combined  with  impri- 
sonmept?  ^8-353.  transportation, 
as  a  punishment,  should  be  altogether 
done  away  with,  353.  means  should 
be  adopted  for  criminals  voluntarily 
to  leave  the  country,  353-358.  their 
families  should  accompany  them,  358. 
expense  incurred  on  account  of  4Mn« 
victs  at  home,  and  in  the  colonies, 
860,  861.  calculated  expense  oi 
building  penitentiaries,  861, 862.  See 
TrorMporlalfon. 

Seconda^  Punishments  considered,  bar* 
845. 

Sectarian  spirit  often  displayed  by 
persons  who  do  not  belong  to  ihA 
classes  commonly  described  as  secta- 
rians, Iri.  228. 

Aedgeley  <52'  Sir  N.,  2*  7'  W.),  brutal 
treatment  of  the  children  employed  by 
the  small  masters  in,  Ixxix.  14X.  ig- 
norant and  depraved  state  of  the  young 
people  employed  in,  143. 

Sedgwick  (Adam,  Professor),  on  the 
principal  components  of  the  Cambrian 
system  in  Wales  and  CumbedaDd, 
Ixxiii.  86,  37. 

Seeds-^n  the  process  by  which  they  are 
distributed  on  insulated  islands  and 
positions,  liii.  335-338. 

Seguenot — ^his  opposition  and  aversion 
to  the  Catechism  of  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu— confined  to  the  Bastile,  Ixxiii. 
820,  321. 

Seid  Said  (SulUn  of  Muscrt),his  asaaa- 
sination  of  the  late  .Bultan  Baber,  IxL 
354.  extent  of  his  dominions  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa,  354,  856.  his 
enterprising  character,  855.  his  re- 
peated failures  in  attempting  to  tak^ 
Momb^MU^  356-358.  See  Afiriaa,  and 
Sayid  Smid, 

Sejour — his  investigation  as  to  the  neftr 
approach  of  Comets  to  the  earth,  IxL 
117,118. 

Selby  (Mr),  his^<  Illustrations  of  British 
Ornithology,"  IxxviL  472. 

Selections  from  4he  American  poets,  1x1. 
21.     See  American  PoeU. 

Selge  (a  city  in  Asia-Minor,  37*'  35'  1<L, 
31*  2'  £.),  remarkable  ruins  which 
still  attest  it  to  have  been  one  of  the 
finest  cities  that  probably  ever  e^ 
isted,  Ixxi.  407. 

Selim  III.  (of  Turkey),  reforms  he  conw 
menoed  the  cause  of  his  death,  Iviii. 
117. 

Selwyn  (George  Augustus,  1719-J7W), 
and  his  C<mtemporaries,  by  John  Ui^ 
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tieage  Jesse,  faucx.  1.  charm  of  the 
book,  ib.  glimpse  of  a  day  spent  with 
Selwjn,  1,  2.  care  with  which  he 
preserved  letters  and  memorandums, 

3.  birth,  parentage,  and^arly  life  of, 

4,  5.  influential  position  he  held  in 
the  London  world,  5.  expelled  from 
Hertford  College,  6.  eharacter  of,  at 
this  time,  6,  7.  death  •of  his  elder 
brother,  John,  7.  succeeds  his  father, 
and  elected  member  for  Gloucester,  8. 
opposed  at  the  election  of  1768,  by  a 
timber  merchant — Lord  Carlisle's  re- 
marks on,  8.  anecdote  as  to  his  desire 
to  **  blackball  **  Sheridan  at  Rrookes's, 
t6.  gambling  propensity  of,  9.  gal- 
kntrj  of,  10.  alleged  intrigue  with 
the  Marehesa  Fagmani,  and  likeness 
of  her  daughter  to  him,  ib,  his  visits 
to  Paris,  and  perfect  puritj  of  his 
French,  i6.  English  at  that  time  re- 
garded brthe  French  as  barbarians, 
11.  his  habit  of  dozing,  11,12.  not 
fond  of  the  country,  12.  errs  in  his 
Justiceship^  13.  his  paarion  for  the 
details  of  criminal  justice,  18,  14. 
•this  refuted  by  a  writer  in  the  •*  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine,"  14.  his  admira- 
tion of  Madame  de  8^Yign€»  15. 
anecdotes  of  his  wit  and  pleasantries, 
as  well  as  of  hb  contemporaries  famed 
for  the  same  faculty,   16,  18.     Dr 

.Johnson's  anecdotes  of  Foote,  16. 
Ijord  Byron's  of  Colman  and  Curran, 
t6.  the  Earl  of  Norwich  in  Charles 
I.  time,  t^.  Sir  James  Mackintosh's 
anecdote  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith, 
•17.  William  Wilberforoe  on  the  wit 
of  Pitt,  «d.  Selwyn's  appearance  when 
giving  utterance  to  his  drolleries — 
tome  of  the  best  of  his  witticisms 
quoUdj  18-20.  his  death  and  will, 
20.  sincere  regret  expressed  by  Wal- 
pole  and  his  other  associates  for  him, 
20,21.  his  intima^  with  Lord  March, 
the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  21-29. 
(Bee  Queefuberry.)  with^illy  Wil- 
liams,  29.  with  ftvderick,  Eari  of 
Carlisle,  29-88.     See  CarlisU. 

"Selwyn  (Colonel  John,  fSither of  George), 
sketch  of,  and  of  his  wife,1xxx.  4. 

.Seminaries  for  Teachers  condderedi  lix. 
486.     See  M€ochitT$, 

'*Seneca(Lucius  AnniMis),hi8  eonceptioD 
of  philosophy,  in  contradistinction  of 
the  views  nehi  by  Posidonius  that  its 
use  was  for  the  acquireiiient  of  every 
art  and  luxury  that  could  add  to  hu- 
man happiness  and  comfort,  hcv.  65, 
ifi0.     magaifted  the   imporiaiiot  of 


natural  philosophy,  but  MMldet«d  it 
merely  in  the  light  of  a  mental  exer- 
cise, 69. 

Senior  (Nassau  W.),  his  **  Lectures  on 
the  Rate  of  Wages,"  liii.  43.  influence 
of  the  poor  laws  in  reducing  wages, 
qkioUd,  48,  49. 

His  ••  Ontline  of  the 


of  Political  Eoonoroy,"  bm.  73. 
views  of  M.  Sismondi  —  his  remarka 
on  the  nature  and  method  of  the 
science,  73,  74.  of  professor  Cfaer- 
buhes  of  (Geneva,  74,  75.  dear  and 
precise  riews  Mr  Senior  maintelni^ 
75.  difference  between  the  doctrines 
held  by  the  '^ foreign  school"  and  those 
of  the  British,  7  7-79.  ulterior  utility 
of  Political  KcoDomy,  and  specwlatknu 
which  the  foreign  sehools  are  engaged 
in,  79-8 1 .  necessity  of  keeping  sepa- 
rate the  theoretical  ih>m  the  prac- 
tical part  of  Political  Economy,  81. 
what  IS  the  meaning,  or  proper  etymo- 
logy, of  the  words  PoHtical  Economy? 

83,  84,  and  94.  Mr  Senior  arranges 
the  contents  under  the  Nature,  Fto- 
duction,  and  Distiibution  of  wealth, 

84.  difference  between  him  and  Mr 
Malthus  respecting  population,  85. 
correspondence  with  31r  Malthus,  86. 
proposals  for  a  new  nomenclature  of 


political  economy,  86, 87.  his 
to  **  savage  nations"  and  **  fiunines," 
87-89.  prosperity  of  the  agriculturiil 
classes  in  the  rei^  of  Qe^e  I.  and 
II.,  89.  fluctuations  of  the  laboureii' 
wages  in  various  rci^pM,  89,  90.  his 
views  regarding  ^emigration,"  90, 91 . 
remarks  on  the  practical  sagadlf 
€A  Mr  Malthus,  91.  this  illustrated 
by  the  increase  of  populationiiu  Prus- 
sia— remarks  of  M.  Hoffhiann  on  the 
cause  or  law  of -thiB  increase,  91-94. 
doctrine  of  population,  .94,  96.  J3e- 
nior's  definition  and  explanation  of 
«  Production,"  95,  96.  of  **«ciit,'' 
96.  on  the  distribution  of  wealth--* 
and  the  nomendature  he  uses  fin  ire- 
lation  to  it,  96-102.  valuable  charae- 
ter  of  the  work,  1  OS.  epioioBs  en  the 
poor  laws,  206,  207. 

Sennar  (13*  29"  N.,  83*  85' lE.^,  tinflu- 
ence  of  the  climate  on  the  physiog- 
nomy of  the  people,  he.  811. 

Sensation— cUssHled  by  Dr  John  Ye«ng 
as  one  of  the  three  primary  powers  <» 
Consciousnees,  Ixi.  i54. 

Philosophy  of,  developed  in  the 

Sanc'hyas  of  Capila,  lix.  862,  368. 

Separatist — hii  uiMiiten  ly  of  eharging 
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any  eoMcietitions,  with  sb,  IxxyL  415, 
416.  ^ 

Separatists,  or  Chorizontes  —  doubts 
which  they  hicukated  as  to  the 
••Uiad"  and  "Odyssey"  of  Homer 
being  by  the  same  person,  IxxviL  45, 
46. 

Septuagtnt — critical  observations  on  the 
neeessitr  of  having  an  edition  which 
shall  exnibit  with  aoeuracy  the  text  of 
the  old  Greek  transUtors,  Ixzii.  143, 
144. 

Berbelloni  (in  Italy),  beairties  of  the  gar- 
dens of;  bd.  133, 134. 

Sergeant  (J.),  solid  philosophy  he  as- 
serted against  the  fancies  of  the  Ideal- 
ists, no^  Hi.  191. 

Sericoort  (Mons.  de),  sketch  o{,  as  one 
of  the  inmates  of  Port-Roysl,  IxxiiL 
326,  327. 

Seringapatom  (12*  26'  N.,  76'  42'  E.), 
its  capture  in  1799,  Ixiii.  568. 

■  Storming  of,  in  1799,  Ixviii.  5. 

Sermon — meaning  of  the  word,  Ixxii. 
70. 

Serpents — curious  structure  of  the  poi- 
son fangs  of,  Iz.  172. 

Senrant,  beggar,  or  lurk — manner  in 
which  they  proceed  in  their  calling 
of  imposing  on  the  public,  Ixxv.  483. 
See  Mendicity, 

Servants— difficulty  of  procuring  them 
in  Mexico  in  consequence  of  the  love 
of  the  lower  orders  for  mendicancy, 
Ixxviii.  167-169. 

Servetus  (Michael,  1509-1553,  family 
name  Beves),  his  doctrines  believed  by 
M.  Capefigue  to  be  pregnant  with  great 
results,  Ixiii.  4. 

Scrvia  (43*  SO'  N.,  21*  O'  EA  re- 
marks on  the  speech  of  Prince 
Milosch  on  acceding  to  the  prayer  of 
her  people,  for  a  constitution,  Ixii. 
117,118, 

Life  in  the  castle  of  a  noble  of, 

Ixxviii.  338. 

Conduct  of  Turkey  and  Russia 


to,  contrasted,  Ixxix.  386. 

Servian  Popular  Poetry,  translated  by 
Dr  John  Bowring,  lii.  322.  poetical 
literature  of,  328.  ballads  of,  charac- 
terised, 329.  mythology  of  Servia,  id. 
baUad  of  <<JeUtza  and  her  Brothers'' 
translated,  330-332.  amatory  poems 
of  Servia,  and  Ooethe's  opinion  of  their 
beauty,  332,  333. 

Servius  Tullius  (d.  b.g.  534),  his  or- 
ganijEation  of  the  ^  plebs"  into  tribes, 
uid  division  of,  into  districts,  and  pri- 
yileges   he   bestowed  on  them,  Ivi. 


290-292.    conspiracy  of  the  "  patri- 
cians" against,  296. 

Servius  Tullius  (in  Virgil)  on  the  dis- 
covery of  lightning,  Ixxx.  449.  quoted 
in  noto,  449. 

Session  (Court  of),  in  Scotland — the 
judges  oi,  inadequately  paid,  li.  120- 
122.  high  legal  character  of  its  judges 
and  of  its  bar,  126-128,  and  143. 

Sette-Oommuni— from  whence  descend- 
ed, and  their  language,  Ixxix.  463. 

Settlement  (law  of,  in  England),  by  whi^ 
a  testator  leaves  his  property,  liL  361, 
362. 

Of  1830,  one  great  cause  of 

pauperism,  lii.  58. 

The  present  and  former  law  of^ 


bdiL  488, 489.  views  held  by  parties 
as  to  the  incouTenience  and  disadran- 
tages  of,  509,  510.     See  Fatr  Lavot. 

<< Seven  Earls''  of  Scotland — examina- 
tion of  the  question  if  there  was  such 
a  body,  Ixvi.  46.     See  Pal^ravi. 

Seven  years'  war  in  Germany — sketch 
of  the,  Ixxv.  263-281.    See  Fr&ieriek. 

Severn  (river,  5r  32'  N.,  2*  43'  W.), 
construction  of  an  iron  bridge  orer  it  at 
Coalbrookdale,  Ixx.  9.  fulure  of,  9» 
10.  construction  of  that  at  Buildwas 
near  Coalbrookdale,  by  Thomas  Tel- 
ford, 10. 

Severus  (Alexander  Manms  AureUus, 
Emperor,  208-235),  his  appredation 
of  the  exalted  morality  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Bible,  Ixii.  148. 

S^vigne  (Marie  de  Babutin,  Marquise 
de  Cbantal,  1627-1696),  Sir  James 
Mackintosh's  remarks  on  the  cha- 
racter o^  and  that  of  her  age,  IxiL 
227-269. 

and  her  Contemporaries,  IxxvL 

203.  picture  of  her,  203-205.  the 
present  publication  deficient  in  in- 
formation regarding  this  delightful 
writer,  205.  account  of  her  ancestors 
and  other  kindred,  205,  206.  her 
early  years  and  education,  206,  207. 
her  appearance-— education  of  young 
ladies  at  that  time,  207,  208.  mar- 
ried  to  the  Marquis  de  S^vigne 
— ^his  character,  208,  209.  corre- 
spondence with  her  cousin.  Count 
Bassy  Babutin,  209-211.  wits  and 
men  of  fashion  who  made  love  to 
her,  211.  coiurteous  conduct  of 
Louis  XIV.  towards,  212.  course 
of  life  she  pursu^  212-214.  particu- 
lars regarding  her  son,  the  Marquis, 
214,  215.  regarding  her  daughter — 
maternal  and  filial  i^ection  disp^yed 
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hj  both,  215.  death  of,  215,  216. 
her  descendants,  216.  letters  quoted, 
in  which  there  is  a  running  account 
of  her  Kfe,  217-232.  yisited  by  Horace 
Walpole,  232,  233.  remarks  of  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  on  her  writings, 
233.  analysis  of  her  style  and  man- 
ners, 234-236. 

Seville  (37^  24'  N.,  6*  48^  W.),  well- 
constructed  houses  of,  Iv.  453.  state 
of  society  in,  and  laxity  of,  463,  464. 

Sewell  (Rev.  W.),  his  Onristian  Morals 
— ChdTord  education,  Ixxvi.  464.  bad 
influence  of  patronage  in  every  de- 
partment of  public  education,  464- 
466.  character  of  Mr  Sewell's  work, 
466.  fondamental  principle  assumed 
by  him,  and  two  propositions  which 
he  lays  down,  466, 467.  the  necessity 
of  a  reKgious  creed  to  the  employment 
of  the  human  faculties,  and  tne  Scrip- 
tures the  guide  to  every  species  of 
scieBtific  tnith,  examined,  467*  468. 
use  to  be  made  of  the  nature,  &c.,  of 
Ood  in  Physical  investigation8,&c.  ,468. 
marvellous  efibcts  attributed  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Divine  unity,  470, 
471.  the  mysteries  of  the  Divine 
nature  shadowed  forth  even  in  brute 
matter,  472.  application  of  this  rea- 
soning to  civil  affairs,  473.  to  phy- 
tiologj,  &c,  473,  474.  title  of  the 
work  inappropriate — its  real  spirit  and 
object,  474-476.  which  is  the  Catho- 
lic church  ? — ^its  conditions — dahn  of 
the  Church  of  England  on  the  ground 
of  apostolical  succession,  476-479.  on 
the  ground  of  essential  independence 
of  any  human  power — the  supreme 
legislative  power  of  the  church  vested 
in  Parliament,  480-483.  sum  total 
of  Mr  Sewell's  Christian  Morals,  483. 
authority  of  the  church,  and  the  ^th 
it  requires,  463-486.  beginning  of 
the  church's  education — ^baptismiu  re- 
generatkm,  486-488.  the  alleged 
change  not  visible,  488-490.  the 
Lord's  supper  and  conflrmation,  491, 
492.  prayer,  492.  his  definition  of 
virtue,  t^.  dependence  of  laymen  on 
the  clergy,  ana  the  forbearance  they 
are  to  expect,  492,  493.  examination 
of  his  further  absurdities,  493,  494. 
sympathy  of  the  church,  494,  496. 
the  author's  statement  of  his  case 
absurd  and  offensive,  496,  496. 

■  His    views   regarding   unbap- 

tixed  infants,  quo4^  not4f  IxKvii.  620, 
621. 

Sextants — mode  of  ascertaining  the  dif- 


ference of  longitades  by  meant  of, 
Ixix.  143. 

Seybert  (Dr)  on  emigration  to  the 
United  States,  H.  319. 

Seymour  (Sir  Edward),  loan  he  gave 
the  exchequer  of  William  UL,  hodv. 
164. 

Seymour  (John  Webb,  Lotd,  1777- 
1819),  his  advice  to  Francis  Homer  to 
keep  his  political  opinions  in  a  state 
of  philosophical  balance,  Ixxviik  286. 
the  advice  criticised,  286*288. 

Shaftesbury  (Anthony  A^ey  Cooper, 
Earl  g(,  1621-1683),  character  of, 
Ixviii.  166-169.  contrasted  with  Vis- 
count Halifax,  170, 171. 

Shah  Shomah — ^his  influence  and  recep- 
tion at  Candahar,  in  1886,  Ixxi.  346. 
sovereignty  of  Eastttn  Affgfaaniatan 
conferred  on  him,  ib,  his  chararter, 
847. 

Appointed  to  the  sovereignty  of 


Affgfaanistan  by  the  Indian  govetn- 
ment,  IxxvH.  268. 

Shakespeare,  or  Shakspere  (William, 
1664-1616),  his  writings  have  had 
greater  influence  m  mt^  known  the 
principal  events  of  portions  of  English 
history  than  those  of  Historians,  H.  39. 

Admiration  of  Voltaire  for  the 

works  of,  li.  226,  227.  Hamlet's 
^SoUkxiuy  on  Death  "  less  imbued  with 
his  peculiar  spirit  than  any  other  popu- 
lar passage  in  his  works,  227.  analysis 
of  tne  clumicter  of  Antony,  as  drawn 
in  Julius  Cesar,  and  by  Voltaire  in 
'<  Mort  de  Cesar,"  228-230.  transla- 
tion of  the  works  of  Shi^espeare  into 
prose,  bj  Le  Toumear,  230. 

His  truths  delineations  of  hu- 


man nature  the  cause  of  his  £une,  IL 
447. 

Never  brought  the  nobler  quali- 


ties of  the  lower  orders  properly  for- 
ward, Hi.  386,  887. 

Paintings   by  Fusdi,  illustra- 


tive of  the  plays  of,  liv.  164.  remarks 
of  Fuseli  on  his  conception  of  the 
meeting  of  Macbeth  with  the  witdies, 
166. 

Compared  with  Shr  Walter  Scott 


in  being  favourable  to  morality,  Iv. 
72,37. 

Study  of,  highly  praised  by  Mil- 


ton, lix.  174.  recommended  by  the 
highest  dignitaries  of  the  English 
Church,  176, 176. 

The  cause  of  his  pre-eminence 


was  his  adherence  to  truth,  Ix.  4. 
Mrs  Jameson's  characteristics  of 
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th0  Fsmftle  chaiMtert  of,  Ix.^  180.  to 
say  anefthing:  new  of  his  duuracters 
generaflj  is  difficult,  182-184.  justice 
has  never  been  done  to  the  female 
characters  by  male  critics,  164.  Wil- 
Ham  Haziitt's  superficial  conception 
of  the  chaincters  of  Portia  and  of 
IsabeUsy  184|  185.  Mrs  Jameson 
has  dome  much  to  plaoe  them  in  a 
new  licht,  186,  186.  classification 
into  wnidi  she  divides  them,  186. 
intellectual  diameter  of  Hermione, 
s6.  Mrs  Jameson's  observatioar  on 
tfa«  character  of  Portia  during  the 
trial  scene,  166-188.  and  in  the 
casket  scene,  188,  189.  comparison 
between  the  characters  of  Juliet  and 
of  Sduller's  Thekla,  190.  reflections 
on  Juliet,  190*192.  on  the  pre- 
Yious  passion  of  Romeo  for  Rosaline, 
and  on  his  love  for  Juliet,  192, 193. 
Mrs  Jameson's  views  as  to  the  catas- 
tjopbe  of  the  tragedy,  193, 194.  re- 
flci^ons  on  Miranda,  195,  196.  her 
reooNuks  on  Lady  Macbeth  contro- 
verted by  Mr  Campbell,  197. 
Shakespeare — remai^  on  the  lectures 
delivered  on  the  writings^,  by  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge,  bd.  148-150.  un- 
happy emendations  suggested  by  Cole- 
rid^,  151, 152. 

I  ■  Pre-eminence  of^  his  writings, 
bdiL  75,  76. 

His  study,  alteration,  and  adap. 


tatbn  of  the  works  of  others  before 
he  embodied  his  own  thoughts  and' 
areations,  hdv.  517. 

Analysis  of  his  writings,  Ixxiii. 


217-220.    influence  they  had  on  those 
of  his  contemporaries,  220,  221. 

Historical  plays  of^  dsnroid  of  ex- 


traneous colouring  and  costume,  budv. 
432. 

Invariably  depicted  the  human 


mind  as  being  operated  upon,  not  by 
one  ruling  passion,  but  by  a  crowd  of 
passions,  bcxvi.  560-562. 

Witand  poetry  were  the  attraction 


to  the  theatre  in  his  day,  Ixxviii.  384. 
quoted  as  to  the  power  of  the  imagi- 
nation in  depicting  scenery,  386. 

and  Ben  Jonson  contrasted,  lii. 


243.  Shakespeare's  poetical  use  of  the 
prdogue,  255,  256. 
Shakspearian  Literature^  bud.  446.  in- 
fluence wkidi  the  writings  of  Shake, 
speare  have  had  on  the  publici  and  on 
the  literary  world,  446-452.  obser- 
vatioDS  of  Coleridge,  452-455.  of 
Hallamt  468-456.  critiasms  of  French 


writers  on,  455, 456.    ogmamm  eot^- 
tained  in  Germany,  456y  467 »      Hmz- 
litt's  criticisms,  458.    varioux  editions 
and  annotations  noticed,  458^400.    J. 
Horn's  Shakespeare  plays  illviBtr«(ed, 
460,  461.     Dr  Ulrioi's  essay  oaie  of 
the  most  philosophical  critieisins  is- 
sued  from  the  Teutonic  school,  46 1^ 
462.     L.  Tieck's  opinions  criticBed, 
462-464.     early  youth  and  educKiioifr- 
of  the  great  wnter^  464,  465.     tador- 
tunate  marriage,  465.    pecuniary  af- 
fairs of,  465»  466.    sonnets — adven* 
tures  hidden  beneath  them,  466»  467. 
age  at  which  he  wrote  some  of  his 
plays,  467-474.     chronology   of  the 
dnuna%  475-477.    criticisms  on  tb^ 
impesfecdons  which  de£cHrm  his  yoiiih- 
ful  works,  477»  478.    on  those  of  the 
middle  stage  of  bis  life,  479.      on 
"  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'*  479^- 
480.   on"AsYoulikeit,"480,481.  on 
"  The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  481,462. 
on  **Much  Ado  about  Nothing,"  48^ 
483.    on  the  five  great  tragedies,  4b4i 
488.    general  imfMressioBa  amd  views 
of  life  suggested  by  the  closing  scenes 
of  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  488,  489.   of 
"  King  Lear,"  489,  490.     of  «  Ham- 
let,"  490.     of  "Macbeth,"  400, 49 IV 
of  «  Othello,"  491-49S. 

Shall  we  Overturn  the  Coach  ?  ▲  Let- 
ter addressed  to  George  Grote,  Jd.F., 
Ixx.  245.     See  Whigs. 

Shallow  Coves  and  Motts — beggan  that 
^o  under  these  names^ — their  mode  4^ 
imposing  on  the  public,  Ixxv.  484. 
Ste  Mendicity. 

Shannon  River  (52'  34'  N.,  9*  41'  W.), 
iinprovement  in  the  navigation  o( 
Ivii.  262,  263. 

Sharkun,  or  Arabs,  in  Spain— motive 
by  which  they  became  scddierst  and 
their  duties  as  such,  Ixviii.  392-394^ 

Sharp  (Abraham,  1651-1742),  assistance 
he  gave  Flamsteed  in  the  construction 
of  the  mural  arc  at  €lfeenwieh  Ob- 
servatory, Ixii.  368.  was  one  of  the 
best  calculators  that  ever  lived,  ib. 

Sharpe  (Granville,  1734-1813),  his  birth, 
apprenticeship,  and  self-educatien, 
IxxK.  262,  263.  appointed  a  d^k 
in  the  Ordncmce,  263.  character  of, 
•6.  his  multifarious  labours,  learn- 
ing>  and  unabated  exertiims  in  the 
cause  of  truth  and  justice,  26d»  264. 
his  resignation  of  the  office,  264.  his 
exertions  for  the  abolition  of  the  S^ve* 
Trade,  264-265.  cast  of  his  mindt  «6. 
his  old   age,  and  anecdotes  ef 
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•dieviei,  266.  bit  intiniMjr  with 
William  Henry,  Duke  of  Gloueester, 
366,  267.  his  interview  with  Charies 
Fox,  267.  his  view  of  the  prophedes, 
267,  268.     his  death,  268. 

Sharp  (John),  his  evidence  on  the  in- 
jurj  cattle  sustain  hr  travelliag  to  the 
London  market,  and  on  the  ft^aess 
of  those  sent  bj  railway,  Ix.  99-101. 

8harp  (Richard),  opinion  of  Francis 
Homer  oa  the  cfaaraeter  of,  Ixxviii. 
295. 

Sharjr  Uirer  (11*  SO'  N.,  16'  40^  E.), 
which  flows  into  the  Qnorra — ^wn 
whoMe  doat  it  proceed?  brri.  S48, 
349. 

Shaw  (John,  Drumlanrig,  DnmfHes- 
shire),  his  ittcoessfU  endeavours  in 
tracing  the  devdopment  and  growth 
of  saSnon-fry  and  sahnon,  bcxriii. 
89-99.    See  Salmon, 

Shaw  (£>r)v  on  the  changeable  colonr  of 
the  chameleon,  Ixxx.  489. 

lUiaw  (F.,  M.P.  for  College  of  Dublin), 
his  retraction  of  his  speech  that  the 
<«  Bible  was  in  danger^  after  the  Tories 
came  into  power  in  1884,  Ixi.  245,246. 

Sheffield  (53'  24^  N%  1*  SO'  W.),  high 
waj^  of  the  workmen  in,  in  18SS, 
hriik  5S. 

I  Moral  ignoranee  and  depravity 

of  those  employed  in  the  metal  trades 
hi,  badx.  143. 

Sheep  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  des- 
cribed, liii.  368. 

'  The  increase  o(  in  Chreat  Bri- 

tain, fadi.  824^26. 

Sheeting  of  vessels — experiments  of  Sir 
H.  Davy  on  the  copper  for,  Ixiii.  128- 
132. 

Shelbume  (William,  Earl  oi;  created 
Marquess  of  Lantdowne  in  1784, 
1737-1805),  his  character,  box.  40. 

.^-.— —  Fkmuly  o^  Ixx.  113.  his  poli- 
tical and  scientific  duuracter,  113, 
114.  events  which  distinguished 
his  adminiBtration  as  Prime  Minister 
of  Great  Britain,  114.  liberal  and 
tolerant  opinions  he  held  on  religious 
subjects,  114.  characteristics  of  his 
oratory,  and  of  his  written  composi- 
tions, 114,  116.  conduct  of  Oolonel 
Barr^  towards  him,  1 16,  his  promo- 
tion of  menof  steriingmerit  and  talent, 
ik,  his  friendship  for  the  Earl  of 
Chatham,  t^.  histre  of  his  character, 
117. 

SheidoB  (Gilbert,  Archbishop  «f  Can- 
terbnry,  1 698^1677  X  his  want  of  rali- 
gions  principlaB,  bodx.  88. 


Shelley  (Percy  DyasH  I792«-Hdrowtted 
1822),  his  knowledge  of  German  most 
perfect,  Ivii.  128.  *" 

"         His  poetry  characterined,  Ixii.  ^ 
300. 

•*  The  Poetical  Works  of  Percy 

ByMhe"--edited  by  Mrs  Shellev,  Ixix. 
504.  beneficial  results  whm  ftow 
from  domestic  education,  ih.  influ- 
ence which  large  public  schools  have 
on  da^KMritions  and  characters,  such 
as  the  poet's  were,  in  young  people, 
504.508.  his  treatment  at  Oxford, 
508.  omission  of  the  "*  atheistical'' 
passages  in  **  Queen  Mab"  in  the 
works — whether  proper,  and  just 
to  the  author's  memorv,  599.  his 
imagination  of  the  verv  raghest  order 
— une<^uayed  in  the  loftiness  of  its 
aspirations,  510.  anecdote  of  the 
pcNBt  by  one  of  his  eariy  friends,  513, 
514.  his  love  of  imagery,  515.  his 
^reat  dramatic  powers — exemphfled 
m  "  The  Genci,"  a  masterpieoe— 
character  of  Beatrice  noMy  oonettved, 
but  wants  moral  principfe,  518.  will 
never  be  a  popular  poet,  524,  525. 

Shendy  (town  of,  on  the  Nile),  history 
of,  bdi.  54. 

Shenton  (Rev.  Paul),  his  letter  to  Wil- 
liam Pitt,  in  1764,  renrcting  Wiikes, 
and  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  be- 
tween Scotland  and  England^-4aid 
Mr  Pitt's  stern  reply,  fas.  M,  100. 

Shepherd  (Dr),  notice  of  *his  Mfb  of 

PoffgiOy  ^^-  7S. 

Shepherd  Kinj^  of  Egypt,  Ixviii.  819. 

Sheridan  (Richard  Brinsley  Butler, 
1751-1816),  literwy  and  dramatic  re* 
nutation  of,  IxvMi.  229.  powers  o^ 
his  mind,  230,  281.  his  pcrwers  as  a 
wit,  231 .  as  an  orator,  23 1*238.  his 
frailties  as  a  statesman  and  a  man, 
233. 

■  His  speech  in  the  House  of 

Commons  r^^arding  the  spoliation  of 
the  Princesses  of  Dude  by  Warren 
Hastings —*  and  excitement  it  pro- 
duced, Ixxiv.  239.  his  speech  in 
Westminster  Hall  on  the  impeach- 
ment of  Warren  Hastiiq(B,  245. 

Sheriffl-^uties  of,  in  Scotland,  Ivii.  175, 
176. 

In  Scotland — remarks  on  the 

erroneons  view  held  by  parties,  that 
sheriflk  should  constantly  ranain  in 
their  counties,  li.  135. 

Of  London — picture  of  the  ex* 


citement  attendant  on  th^  tleetion 
before  the  Revolution  of  I688»  and 
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great  political  power  thej  poesesied, 

bd.  317,  318. 
Shippen  (Mr,  M.P.)>  pndsed  bj  Sir  R. 

Walp<^  as  not  cormptible,  note,  bud. 

184. 
Ships — tolb  and  taxes  charged  on,  gmng 

up  the  river  Elbe  under  the  name  ci 

**  Stade  Tolls,"  IxxiT.  359-375.     See 

StadeTolU, 
Experiments  of  Sir  Humphvey 

Darr  on  copper  lor  the  sheeting  of 

the  bottoms  of^bdiL  128-132. 

Best  method  of  protecting  them 


from  lightnings  Ixxx.  471, 472. 
Shipping  of  Europe — estimate  of  its 

tonnage  in  1690,  li.  428* 
■  Poulett    Thompson    (created 

Lord  Sydenham),  on  the  improved 

condition  of  British   shipping — and 

tonnage  of,  Iv.  429-431. 
,  Present  state  of,  Iviii.  40.    re- 


laxation of  our  old  navigation  lawslias 
done  material  good  to,  55.  effects  on, 
if  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  Prussia 
is  not  renewed,  %b.  number  of  vessels 
built  in  Great  Britain  and  the  colo- 
nies, with  their  tonnage,  57.  ships 
ought  to  be  built  in  bond,  58. 

Shipwrecks — on  the  frequency  of,  Ix. 
338.  number  of  British  vessels  lost 
from  1793  to  1829^  339, 340.  imd  in 
1833,  340.  greatly  caused  by  the 
system  of  insurance,  340-342.  num- 
ber of  shipwrecks  owing  to  natural 
causes,  353.    See  Mercantile  Navy. 

Shipwrecked  Sailors,  beggar,  or  lurk — 
impositions  practised  by  them,  Ixxv. 
482.     See  Mendicity. 

Shoa  (9'  (T  N.,  37*  (T  E.),  kingdom  of, 
in  Abyssinia — ^history  of,  Ixxx.  50. 
power  of  the  present  king,  50,  51. 
physical  and  agricultural  character  of, 
51.  freedom  from  wild  animals  in 
the  cultivated  districts,  52.  climate 
of,  f6.  the  imperfectlv  known  geo- 
graphy of  the  blue  hills  of,  ib.  pro- 
vince of  Efat — its  portion  and  natural 
productions,  53.     See  Aby$$mia, 

Shooting — ^works  on,  reviewed,  Ixxiv. 
68.     See  Field  SparU. 

Shore  (John),  sketch  of  his  life  and 
character,  Ixxx.  283-290.  See  Teiffn- 
mouth.  Lord. 

Shrewsbury  (Charles,  Duke  of,  1660- 
1717^  his  fluctuating  conduct  as  a 
politician  during  the  latter  end  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  bdi.  29. 

■  State  of  mind  he  was  kept  in  by 

the  parfv  onivif  «f  his  times,  Ixxiv. 

13a 


Shrewsbnnr  (Charles,  Duke  oF),  i^M- 
racter  o^— and  meeting  of  his  Gkrnce 
with  Addiscm  at  Florence,  IxxsriiL  211 . 

ShBewsbuij  Papers — c<^lection  of,  in  the 
possession  of  the  Bucdeudi  fiuniiy, 
Ixxiv.  128,  129. 

Siah-posh  Kafirs — or  tribe  of  blad^- 
coated  unbelievers  in  A%hanistan, 
described,  Ix.  412,  413. 

Siam  (15*  30"  N.,  100*  (y  E.),  consi. 
deied  as  a  market  finr  Briti^  goods, 
lii.  313. 

Arrival  of  the  United  States 

agent  at,  in  1896,  Ixviii.  64.  bar  at 
the  mouth  of  the  rive»  Meisam,  or 
Siam — etiquette  of  the  Siamese,  64, 
65.  viBitedbyPrinceMomfanoi,h^to« 
the  throne — appearance  and  character 
ot,  65,  669  and  68, 69.  envoy  and  bis 
attendants  proceed  up  the  river  Mei- 
nam,  66.  description  of  the  jnnk,  or 
boatofceremoqy,i6.  country  through 
which  the  river  flows,  i6.  description 
of  Bankok,  its  capital,  67.  largepopu- 
lation  of^  principally  Chinese,  67,  68. 
the  American  a^ent  entertained  by 
Prince  Momfanoi,  68.  ceremony  of 
audience,  69,  70. 

Siamese  Twins — a  satirical  tale  of  the 
times,  by  Sir  Edward  L.  Bulwer,  liii. 
142.     See  BtUwer. 

Sibthorp  (John,  M.D.),  his  botanical 
tour  through  Greece,  Ivii.  59,  60. 
death  of,  61.  letter  from,  to  ^  J^ 
E.  Smith,  on  the  death  of  his  assist- 
ant, Francisco  Borone — leaves  aa 
estate  to  defray  the  publication  of  his 
«  Flom  Grseca,"  edited  by  Sir  J.  B. 
Smith  and  Mr  Brown,  ihi 

Sicily  (Island  of,  37*  28'  N.,  14*  1' 
E.),  conquest  of,^  hj  the  Normans, 
bdx.  77.  liberality  with  which 
their  constituted  government  was 
conducted,  both  towards  the  Greek 
and  the  Saracen  population^  77,  78. 
influence  which  this  social  equality  of 
laws  and  customs  had  on  the  archi- 
tecture of  their  buildings-^description 
of  the  edifice  of  Ziza,  78,  79.  of  La 
Cuba,  and  of  the  past  glories  of  its 
gardens,.  79,  80,  uniformity  of  the 
Saracen  buildinp,  80*  vestige  of 
ancient  Saracenic  Norman  architec- 
ture exhibited  in  the  church  of  San 
Giovanni  d^  Leprosa,  80.  unim- 
paired condition  of  the  architecture 
of  the  church  of  San  Giovanni  degli 
EremiU,  81.  splendour  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  coeval  structure  of  the 
CapeUa  Palatina  palace,  81-83.   same 
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cburacieristics  of  tbe  pointed  stjle 

fi«eii  in  other  buildingft,  63. 
Sicilj — interferenoe  of  ^pain  with  the 

constitutional  government  of^  IxxviL 

356,356. 
Sick  Beggar,  or  Lurk — general  mode  in 

which  thej  irapese  upon  the  public^ 

Ixxv.  4S3.     See  MmdUity. 
Siddons  (Sarah,  1755-1831),  her  evi- 

denoe  against  laige  theatres,  IxxviiL 

894. 
Sidereal  Astronomy — wide  field  opened 

by  the  accuracy  of  modem  instruments 

and  zeal  of  modem  observers,  Iviii. 

193.     See  AUronchni/f  and  Star$, 
Amount  of  our  positive  knowledge 

in,  Ixvii.  296, 

Heavens,  present  a  field  of  in- 


quiry to  the  astronomer,  li.  82.  See 
Ileavint,  Sidereal. 

Sight,  Sense  of — Professor  Whewell's 
argument,  in  which  a  sixth  or  mus- 
cular sense  b  extended  to,  Ixxiv.  272- 
274.    observations  on,  274-277. 

Siffismund  Forster  (Von  Hahn-Uahn), 
Txxix.  157.     See  Hciht^Hahn, 

Silent  system  of  confinement  in  prison 
discipline— -effect  of,  bdv.  831-334. 

Silesia  (51*  (T  N.,  17*  0'  £.),  invasion 
cf,  in  1740,  bv  Frederick  the  Great, 
not  a  justifiable  step,  Ixxv.  230-232. 
He^  FrecUriek. 

Silex — Sir  H.  Dave's  investigation  as 
to  its  existence  m  the  epidermis  of 
certain  plants,  IxiiL  110. 

Silk — manufactureof,  steadily  increasing 
in  Great  Britain,  Iviii.  54.  quantity 
imported  from  1820  to  1831,  t6.  value 
of  manufactured  silk  goods  exported 
from  1820  to  1831,  ib.  causes  of  the 
late  distress  in  the  trade,  54,  55. 

»—  Repeal  of  the  nrohibition  against 
the  importation  o^  has  been  in  the 
highest  degree  advantageous  to  British 
interests,  lix.  195. 

Silurian  Rocks — account  of  the,  Ixix. 
435. 

.  System,  IxxiiL  1.    derivation  of 

the  name,  ib.  geographical  map  of 
England,  2.  inquiries  of  George 
Owen,  3.  of  Dr  R.  Townson,  3,  4. 
William  Smith's  sketch  of  the  delinea- 
tion of  the  strata  from  London  to 
Snowdon,  4,  5,  and  16,  17.  Mr 
Aikin's  p*I>crs  on  the  subiect,  5,  and 
9,  10.  Smith's  geolofficaJ  map,  6,  7. 
Greenough's  geoTo^au  map,  7.  Con- 
nybeare  and  Phillips*  outlines,  t&. 
Murchison*s  first  geological  papers, 
8-10.    Rev.  Thomas  T.  Lewis  deter- 


mined  the  relation  of  part  of  the  teriesy 
10-1 3.  earl V  papers  of  Air  Murchison 
on,  13-16.  the  new  red  sandstone  svs- 
tern,  16, 17.  ancient  trappean  rocks, 
17.  coal  fields,  17, 18.  old  red  sand, 
stonestrata,  18-22.  sketch  of  the  Sau- 
rian series,  22-25.  Upper  Ludlow 
rock,  25,26.  Aymestry  limestone,  26. 
Lower  Ludlow  shale,  t6.  Wenlock 
limestone,  ib.  Wenlock  shale,  27. 
lower  Silurian  rocks,  27-29.  Llan- 
deilo  flags,  29.  direction  and  breadth 
of  the  Silurian  district,  29,  30.  ge- 
neral value  of  Mr  Murchison's  labours, 
30,  31.  organic  remains  discovered 
in  the  groups,  81-34.  Cambrian 
strata,  34.  approximation  o^  t«  the 
Silurian,  34-38.  this  formation  found 
in  various  quarters  of  the  globe,  88- 
41.  table  (if  the  order  of  the  sedi- 
mentary deposits  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land, 40. 

Simeon  (Charles),  reraarki^le  counten- 
ance of,  Ixxx.  297.  description  and 
defence  of  his  character,  296.  his 
"  Labours  of  Love,"  299.  high  cha- 
racter and  popularity  of,  as  a  preacher, 
299,  300.  theological  education  he 
gave,  and  advowsons  he  left,  for  evan- 
geliod  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
England,  800-801.  love  and  honour 
in  which  he  was  held,  301. 

SinMHiiacal  sale  of  benefices  in  the 
Church  of  Rome — story  of  Pope 
Uildebrand,  note,  buL  163.  means 
by  which  this  was  prevented,  165. 

Simonides — ^his  scolia  on  **  Health*"  hi. 
373. 

Simplicity  in  style — remarks  on,  Ixxii. 
94. 

SimiY>ck  (Dr  Karl),  his  «  Traditions  of 
the  Rhine  "  (1837),  308.    See  Rhine. 

Sincapore  (Isle  and  town  of,  1*  0^  N., 
104*  O'  £.),  occupation  of,  by  the 
British,  li.  414.  p<^tical  and  com- 
mercial importance  of,  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, 414,  415.  as  a  mart  for  the 
supply  of  British  goods  to  the  Chinese, 
417. 

Singer  (G.  J. ),  on  the  necessity  of  having 
fiixed  lightning-conductors  for  vessel^ 
tiote,  Ixxx.  463,  464. 

Sinking  Fund  of  Great  Britain— expe- 
diency of  the  abolition  of  the,  consi- 
dered, Ixxvi.  35,  36. 

Sirius  Star,  in  the  constellation  of  the 
Dogs — its  distance  from  the  earth 
200,000  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
sun,  Iviii.  195.  light  of,  greater,  at 
least,  than  the  light  of  two  sunsi  195. 
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8inr  (Miyor),  circitiiistaiices  connected 
with  hu  arrestment  of  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  liv.  137-139. 

Sismoi^  (J.  C.  L.  Sismonde  de),  his 
^Italian  Republics;  or,  the  Origin, 
Progress,  and  Fall  of  Italian  Fiee- 
dom,"  ly.  362. 

His  **  Des  Esperances  et  des 

Besoin8dentalie,"lT.  362.  character 
o^  381.     See  Italian  State$. 

Observations   of,    on   political 


economy,  Ixri.  78. 

Siva,  or  Mabadera  sect  in  Rajpootai 
account  of.  Hi.  90. 

*  Six  Nations'' — remains  of  the  Indian 
tribes  of  the,  and  where  they  were  lo- 
cated in  1836,  Ixxir.  426,  426. 

Skelton  (John,  d.  1629),  charactenstics 
of  his  ^  Simple  and  Sturdy  English," 
IziT.  626*  specimen  of,  '^  Character 
of  Sir  Thomas  More,  to  contrast  with 
Wyatt,  Hcywood,  and  Surrey,"  627. 

Skene  Manuscript—history  of  the,  bdx. 
201.     See  Scottish  Mune, 

Skene  (William),  ^  The  Highlanders  of 
Scotland,  their  Origin,  History,  and 
Antiquities,  with  an  account  fk  the 
Clans,"  ^.,by,bnri.  416.  claims  origi- 
nality, and  opposed  to  generally  re- 
ceived  opinion,  416,  417.  origin  and 
migration  of  the  Highlanders  firom 
Irdand,  417-418.  examination  of 
his  statement,  that  the  descent  of 
the  Highlanders  from  the  Dabiadic 
Scots  is  fundamentally  erroneous,  418- 
420.  his  originality  put  to  the  test, 
420.  origin  of  the  Pictsor  Caledonians, 
and  question  as  to  who  their  descend- 
ants are,  420-422.  discussion  of  some 
of  the  leading  arguments  and  authori- 
ties upon  which  his  system  is  founded, 
422-428.  his  attempts  to  draw  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  northern  and 
southern  Picts  examined,  428-438. 
character  of  his  work,  438,  439. 

Skinner  (David),  his  letter  to  Samuel 
Pepjrs,  as  to  unpublished  manuscripts 
of  John  Milton  he  had  in  his  posses- 
sion, Ixxiy.  122, 123. 

Skinner  (Captain  Thomas),  his  •*  Excur- 
sions in  India,  including  a  Walk  over 
the  Himalaya  Mountains  to  the  Sources 
of  the  Jumna  and  the  Changes,"  Irii. 
368.  description  of  the  valley  of 
Dhoon,  360.  of  the  scenery  of  the 
Himalaya  Mountains,  .^62.  singular 
institution  of  marriage  among  the 
inhabitants,  363.  leads  to  a  partial 
slave  trade  and  infanticide,  364. 

Skrxyneeki — his  military  genius  ^wn 


in  defending  the  lines  before  Warsaw 
in  1831,  and  his  defeat  of  the  Russians 
under  MarshaU  Diebitch,  Iv.  266. 

Skyring  Water  Lake,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  straits  of  Magelhaen,  described, 
Ixix.  473. 

SUide  ( Adolphus),  his  **  Travels  m  Tur- 
key, Greece,"  &c.,  Iviii.  114.  predicts 
the  fall  of  Turkey,  116.  account  of 
the  suffnings  of  the  Russian  army 
after  the  peace  of  Adrianople,  140, 
141. 

■■  His     «*  Travels    in     Turkey, 

Greece,  and  Malts,"  Ixvii.  123. 
policy  of  Rusaa,  124.  states  that 
Greece  has  gained  nothing  by  h^  in- 
dependence, 124,  126.  destruction 
of  the  Janissaries,  126.  reforms  of 
Mahmoud,  126,  126.  actual  condition 
of  Turkey,  126,  127.  nature  and 
operation  of  Frank  privil^es,  127f 
128.  pow^  and  means  of  Russia, 
with  reference  to  Turicey,  129-133. 
consequences  which  might  arise  from 
Russia  having  poesesrien  of  Tur- 
key, 133-136.  invasion  of  India  by 
the  way  of  Persia,  136,  136.  dis- 
cipline and  general  effieiency  of  the 
Russian  fleet,  136-138. 

Slates — duty  on,  upjust,  and  ought  ttf 
be  repealed,  li.  222. 

Slave  (Great  Lake,  61*  20^  N.,  114'  r 
W.),  interesting  meeting  of  Indians  at, 
with  Captain  Sir  George  Back,  Ixiii. 
291. 

Slave  Trade— correspondoice  relating 
to  it,  Ixiii.  373.  steps  taken  by  Great 
Britain,  with  the  Eur(^>ean  Powers, 
for  its  suppression,  374-37 7 r  agree- 
ment entered  into  with  France,  877- 
380.  all  treaties  defective,  if  Britain  is 
not  authorised  to  capture  vessels  fitted 
for  the  reception  of  slaves,  and  to  de- 
stroy them,  380.  representations 
made  by  France  and  Britain  to  the 
different  courts,  380, 381 .  convention 
with  Denmark,  381.  with  Sardinia, 
881,  382.  state  of  the  treaty  witk 
Austria,  382.  bad  faith  of  Prussia^ 
382,  383.  correspondence  with  Rus- 
sia, 883.  with  Naples,  383,  384. 
United  States  refuse  to  agree  to  its 
suppression,  384,  385.  Braxilias 
government  favourable  to  its  abolish- 
ment, 386.  no  answer  received  from 
theNetherlands,  or  Sweden,  t&.  treaty 
with  Portugal,  386-387.  exertions 
of  Lord  Palmerston,  388.  treaty  with 
Spain — no  reliance  to  be  placed  on 
wnat  it  did  promise,  388-393.     im- 
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porUiMe  of  the  steps  already  taken 
for  Hs  suppression,  393-395. 

Slave  Trade — sketch  <»f  Mr  Wilbciibrce*s 
labonrs  for  its  abolition,  Izrii.  161-157. 
Lord  Brougham's  speedies  on  the, 
198.  efforts  made  bj  the  planters  to 
haTe  apprenticed  labourers  brought 
into  the  colonies,  198.  if  carried  into 
effect,  would  have  been  a  new  mode 
of  continuing  slarery,  198-201.  See 
Wtlberforce. 

'  Treaties  with  foreign  powers  for 

its  suppression,  Ixzi.   576.    conduct 
of  Portu^,  §77,  678.     Sec  Africa. 

■  hnni.  180.     See  Afrkck, 

Influence  which  the  measures 


proposed  by  the  government  of  Great 
Britain  would  have  on  the  extinction 
of  the,  Ixxiii.  549-569. 

Endeavours  of  England  to  influ- 


ence the  other  powers  to  suppress  it, 
Ixxv.  20.  conduct  of  France  m  regard 
to  it,  21-23.  <^  Portugal,  23.  of 
America,  24-28. 

Negotiations  with  other  powers 


for  its  suppression,  Ixxvii.  369-373. 
History  of  Uie,  by  James  Ban- 


dinel,  Ixzix.  396.  accuracy  with  which 
it  has  been  drawn  up,  397.  origin  of 
the  trade  due  to  Portugd,  397 .  colo- 
nization of  the  West  Indies  by  the 
Spaniards,  398.  early  hatred  <^  the 
English  to  the  trafiic,  398,  399.  the 
trade  at  last  taken  up  by  the  English, 
400.  the  Assiento  contract,  t6.  the 
trade  denounced  at  a  very  early  period 
in  England,  t6.  decision  of  the  judges 
in  re^^rd  to  the  slave  Somerset,  401. 
Mr  Pitt's  resolution  in  1788,  i6. 
aboUtion  slrni^gles  in  England,  402, 
403.  prohibited  by  Denmark  and 
the  United  SUtes,  403.  abolished 
amon^  British  subjects  in  1807*  ih. 
the  withdrawal  of  Qreat  Britain  from 
the  trade  has  increased  the  miseries 
inflicted  by  it,  403,  404.  prohibited 
by  France  and  Holland,  404.  indif- 
ference of  Spain  and  Portugal  to  its 
abolition,  t&.  the  contraband  trade 
is  now  yeariy  diminishing,  404-405. 
emancipation  of  all  slaves  throughout 
the  British  dominions  in  1833,  406. 
conduct  of  the  colonists,  ib.  condi- 
tion of  the  daves  before  their  eman- 
cipation, 406. 

In  Abyssinia,  Ixxx.  59.    slaves 


Slave  Trade — ^Encouraged  by   Queen 
Elizabeth  of  England,  Ixxx.  379, 380. 

■  Exertions  of  Granville  Sharpe 

for  its  abolition,  Ixxx.  264,  265. 

The  abolition  of,  first  proposed 


reputed  to  be  Christians  belonging  to 
the  Ethiopic  church,  t&.  mode  of 
capturing  or  kidnapping  them,  ib. 
treated  with  indulgence,  &. 


in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Charles, 
Earl  Grey,  Ixxx.  274.  its  effects, 
275. 

^arery— violent  personal  feeling  which 
existed  at  Liverpool  when  the  Ques- 
tion of  its  abohtion  was  mooted,  Iv. 
122-124. 

■■  (Cdonial),  Four  Essays  on,  by  Sir 

John  Jeremie,  Iv.  144.  mler  of  the 
king  in  council,  for  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  slaves,  ib,  conation 
of  the  slave  and  the  British  convict 
contrasted,  ib,  personal  slavery  un- 
justifiable, 145.  hereditary,  a  still 
more  flagrant  riolation  of  the  Divine 
law,  146.  a  slave  in  the  colonies 
considered  to  have  no  human  rights, 

147.  most  prominent  features  of 
their  condition,  147, 148.  what  has 
been  done  to  better  their  condition, 

1 48.  contumacy  (^  the  colonial  legis- 
lature towards  the  recommendations 
of  Parliament  and  the  Crown,  148- 
151.  general  rejection  of  slave  evi- 
dence against  white  men,  151.  re- 
presented by  the  colonists  that  the 
slaves  were  treated  with  liberality  and 
benevolence,  162, 163.  liberal  views 
and  belief  of  non-residaDt  proprietors 
contrasted  with  the  tyranny  of  the 
managers  and  overseers,  163, 154.  ex- 
tracts from  Sir  John  Jereraie's  essay,  as 
illustrations  of  the  murders  and  enor- 
mities committed,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  the  judges  to  conceal  them, 
164-162.  deadly  hatred  of  the  whites 
to  the  missionaries,  162-164.  neglect 
of  the  Sabbath-day  the  principal  cause 
of  irreligion,  164.  discouragement  of 
the  marriages  of  slaves,  1 64, 165.  sale 
of  parties  who  are  married,  165, 166. 
fearful  loss  of  life  by  over-labour  and 
want  of  food,  166,  167.  exertions 
slaves  have  to  undergo  during  the  crop 
season,  167-169.  management  of  the 
estates  generally  in  the  West  Indies, 
169-1 7 1 .  non-residence  of  proprietors 
detrimental  to  their  prosperity,  and 
more  so  to  the  slaves,  171, 172.  bene- 
ficial efiects  of  the  melioration  of  the 
slave  laws  in  St  Lnda,  172,  173. 
slave  law  proposed  by  Sir  John  Jeremie, 
173.  right  of  the  planter  to  com- 
pensation, in  case  of  emancipation, 
considered,  174, 175.  he  has  aaaim  to 
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compeifsation,  although  not  a  right, 
175.  mode  by  which  the  claim  should 
be  calculated,  176-178.  probable  rate 
of  wages  of  free  labour,  178.  capacity 
of  the  negroes  for  free  labour — ^in- 
stance  quoted  from  Sbr  John  Jeremie 
to  show  their  ability,  178, 179.  manner 
in  which  the  order  in  council  of  No- 
Tember  2,  1831,  was  received  in  St 
Luda,  1 80.  kind  of  clothing  to  be  al- 
lowed to  the  slaves,  i&.  firmness  of 
the  governor,  Lieutenant-Ck>lonel 
Bozon,  in  carrying  out  the  orders  of 
the  home  government,  181. 

Slavery — ^rules  by  which  slavery  for 
debt  was  regulated  among  the 
Romans,  Ivi.  297-299. 

— —  Misery  and  ruin  is  the  immediate 
result  of,  IviL  25.  is  not  founded  on 
moral  right,  t6.  when  once  established, 
must  be  gradually  abolished,  ib. 

Remarks  on  the  bill  for  the  ex- 


tinction of,  in  the  British  dominions, 
Iviii.  206,  207. 

(American),  address  on,  bdiL 


135.     See  America, 

Reports  relative  to  the  abolition 


o£,  Ixvi.  477.     See  Nearo, 

Rev.  J.  Whitfield,  a  slaveholder, 


and  blessed  (}od  for  the  increase  of  his 
negroes,  Ixvii.  500. 

In  the  United  States — detest- 


able inhumanity  generally  displayed 
towards  the  slaves,  Ivi.  472,  473.  bar- 
barous treatment  of  the  domestic 
slaves  in  Charleston,  473,  474.  sale 
of  slaves,  474,  475.  same  treatment 
at  New  Orleans,  475,  476.  two  acts 
passed  by  the  legislature  of  Louisiana, 
m  1830,  against  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  of  speech  in  favour  of  the 
sUves,  476,  477. 

— —  Evils  of,  Ixxiv.  2.  the  early 
poor-laws  in  England  led  to  slavery 
of  the  agricultural  poor,  2-15. 

Formation  of  the  party  for  its 

suppression,  Ixxx.  261.  theur  meet- 
ing after  its  abolition,  269.  inveter- 
acy of  the  evil,  t6.  no  evasion  of  its 
aooUtion  in  any  of  the  British  colonies, 
f6. 

Slaves  in  the  United  States — ^increase 
of,  by  procreation,  li.  319. 

'  In  the  British  colonies — eman- 

cipation of,  necessary  for  the  relief 
of  the  planters  and  increase  of  the 
produce,  liv.  346-348. 

-  Ruid  treatment  of  them  in  the 


Island  of  Puerto  Rico,  Ix.  834,  335. 
Of  Eastern  Africa — willingness 


of  the  tribe  M'i^  to  become  slares, 
Ixi.  352.  brown  tribes,  or  "white 
^people,**  on  the  coast,  seldom  or 
never  submit  to  slavery,  ib.  number 
sold  in  one  year  at  Zanzibar,  ib. 

Slaves — ^Diminution  of  the  importation 
of,  into  Cuba  and  Brazil,  frx>m  1835  to 
1840,  Ixxx.  494. 

Sleeman  (Captain),  his  evidence  on  the 
customs  and  habits  of  the  secret  mur- 
derers of  India,  Ixiv.  357.   See  Thugt. 

Sleep — mode  in  which  the  inhabitant! 
of  the  Himalaya  Mountains  cause 
their  children  to  sleep,  Ivii.  364. 

Sleeping  habits  of  celebrated  individiiab, 
Ixxx.  11, 12. 

Sliding-Scale  of  Duty  on  Com  tends  to 
narrow  the  question,  whether  the  pre- 
sent law  is  to  be  maintained,  or  a  total 
repeal  of  the  corn-laws  to  take  place, 
Ixxx.  491. 

<<  Slight  Reminiscences  of  the  Rhine, 
Switzerland,  and  a  Comer  of  Italy," Ix. 
125.  is  a  faithful  and  interesting 
record  of  the  scenes  and  drcuoostanccs 
witnessed,  1 27, 1 28.  sketch  of  Genoa, 
128,  129.  of  Kovi,  129,  130.  of 
Offenberg  and  its  inhabitants,  130, 

131.  scenery  of  the  Uandeck,  131, 

132.  description  of  a  moonlight  scene 
on  the  Siroplon,  132.  scenerj  of  the 
Lucerne  Lake,  132,  133.  glowing 
narrative  of  a  day  spent  at  SerbeUoDt, 
133, 134.  reflections  on  the  lore  of 
nature,  135.  natural  scenery,  ib.  visit 
to  an  Italian  church,  and  suggestknu 
there  on  religion,  135,  136.  Rous- 
seau's eloquent  exaggerations  amus- 
ingly noticed,  136, 137.  difiSculty  of 
estimating  national  characteristics 
correctly,  137.  sketch  of  German 
students,  and  a  comparison  of  them 
with  the  French,  137,  138.  of  the 
Italians,  138,  139.  impoetical  tern- 
perament  of  the  Swiss  well  expressed, 
1?9.  just  appreciation  of  the  works 
of  Micnael  Angelo,  and  Caravaggio, 
1 39, 1 40.  remarks  on  Vandyke's  and 
Sir  Peter  Lely's  works,  140.  occa- 
sional sentimental  deviations  occur  in 
the  work,  140, 141. 

Sligo  (Peter  Howe,  Marquess  of,  1788- 
1845),  sincerity  of  his  despatches  from 
Jamaica  regaraing  the  Negro  appren- 
ticeship system,  bcri.  487.  extract 
from,  illustrative  of  the  workiiu^  of 
the  system,  and  of  the  feelings  o^the 
pknters,  494-500. 

Shffo  (John  and  William,  of  liottli), 
their  improvement  in  the  boikn  of 
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thnr  stilK  in  dutillation,  rtimiilRt«d 
bj  th«  high  duty  on  vhukj,  Ivi.  330. 

Smalridge  (George,  Bishop  of  Bristol, 
1683-1710),  hu  contribution  to  the 
examination  of  "  Beatley'i  Disquisi- 
tion on  the  Epistles  of  Phalaria,"  li. 
333. 

Boiut'Monej,  «  ^tuitj  to  British  sea- 
men  wounded  m  ution,  Ixxi.  138. 

Smee  (Captun),  his  report  on  the  geo- 
craplij  of  the  eut«i7i  coast  of  Africa, 
bd.  343. 

SmelAingus  ([Bedivivtu),  hia  expretrion 
oa  hie  taking  leaTc  tk  Belles  Lettres, 
quoted,  Iv.  338.  - 

Smith  (Adam,  LL.D,,  1723-1760),  on 
the  formation  of  languages,  li.  C44. 
on  the  structure  of  secoDdarj  lan- 
guages, note,  fi4B. 

His  work  on  "Political  Eco- 
nomy" characterised,  lu.  336. 

Criticism  on  his  argument  on  the 

paasioB  of  resentment  as  applied  to 
punishment,  liv.  214-216. 

Difficult;  in  acting  on  the  prin- 
ciple be  lajri  dowu  as  to  taxation,  Ivii. 

lis. 

■ On  the  neeemit  J  of  education,  for 

%  man  being  able  to  exercise  a  proper 
judgment,  tvii.  606. 

■  His  "  Obserrationa  on  the  Men- 

tal Faculties  of  Man  u  affected  hj 
his  employment,  and  of  the  nectsntjr 
of  Oovemment  to  look  after  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  People,"  Ixi.  178,  178. 

his  "Wealth  of  Nations,"  with  a 

Life  of  the  Author,  &c.,  b;  J.  R. 
M'CuIloch,  Ixx.  426.  precenl  edition 
embraces  matters  of  which  Smith  was  ' 
ignorant,  426, 427.  influence  Smith's 
writings  had  on  the  prvgren  of  know, 
ledge,  427,  428.  their  usefulness  not 
now  so  great,  428.  state  of  sodelv 
when  his  work  was  first  published, 
430-433.  his  riews  not  alwajs  sound 
or  extensive,  433-436.  general  prin- 
ciples of  his  political  phUuiophj  are  of 
a  superficial  character,  439.  discnr- 
sire  m  hia  stf  le,  ib.  erroneous  in  his 
TiewB  regarding  the  value  of  commo- 
dities, and  the  rise  and  progress  of 
rent,  441-443.  effects  of  eoropetitinn 
in  reducing  nrofita,  443,  444.  this 
edition  valuable  fi»ro  the  note*  of 
M'Cullocb,  446. 

Rencontre 

Dr  Samuel  Johnsi 

Smith  (Charlea),  his 
sumert  of  wbcat, 
rye  in  England  an 


Smith  (Charies),  hia  calculations  aa  to  ' 
the  population  of  England  and  Walei 
in  1760,  and  on  the  consumption  and 
growth  of  grain  in  the  same  year,  Ixii. 
321.     See  Agrieulturt. 

Smith  (Courtucj),  on  the  filling  up  of 
minor  judicial  offices  in  India  hj 
natives,  liii.  460,  461.  on  the  great 
advantage  to  a  judge  of  knowing  the 
revenue  system  of  India,  467. 

Smith  (Mr),  his  observations  connected 
with  his  examination  on  Post  Office 
Reform,  Ixx.  646. 

Smith  (Rev.  John),  his  edition  of  Pepyi" 
Memoirs,  Ixxiv.  106.     See  Ptpy». 

Smith  mev.  Mr),  on  the  condition  of  the 
peopk-,  and  of  the  state  of  husbandly 
in  Scotland  towards  the  middle  of  lait 
ccnturr,  Ivi.  68,  66. 

Smith  (Rev.  Svdnej,  1777-1846),  hU 
boast  that  be  did  nut  preserve  letters, 
liiz.  3.  his  remarks  on  the  humour 
and  wit  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  17. 

Smith  (Tippoo),  one  of  the  best  whist- 
players  of  his  day,  Ixxx.  36. 

Smith  (William,  M.P.),  amiable  char«- 
ter  of,  Ixxx.  268, 266.  an  eager  abo- 
litionist of  the  Blave  trade,  266.  heM 
Unitarian  doctrines,  si. 

Smith  (William,  1769-1839),  his  geolo- 
gical discoveries,  lii.  46,  46. 


contents,  note,  Ixix.  428. 

Early  geological   studies  o^ 

his  maps  of  the  geolt^  of  England 
and  Scotland  — map  of  the  order 
of  the  strata  from  London  to  Snow- 
don,  Ixiiii.  4,  6.  remarks  on  the  lat- 
ter, 6,  6.  hit  anticipations,  in  181S, 
of  further  discover 
strata  of  the  new 
came  better  known,  16,  17. 

Smitb  (Sir  James  Edward,  17fiS-1828^ 
bis  Memoirs  and  Correspondence,  eo- 
ited  bj  Lady  Smitb,  Ivii.  38.  {larent- 
age  and  connections,  41.  nngiJar 
and  romantic  story  of  a  wife  havii^ 
two  husbands,  42,  delitxcy  of  his 
constitution,  ih,  his  studies,  and  par- 
ticularly those  on  botany,  42,  49. 
coincidence  of  understanding  the  Lin- 
niean  principles  on  the  day  Limuena 
died,  43, 44.    proceeds  to  Edinbu 
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for  the  best  collection  of  the  native 
plants  of  Scotland,  47»  48.  his  bo- 
tanical tour  to  the  Highlands,  48. 
intimacj  with  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and 
correspondence  with  his  father  re- 
garding the  purchase  of  Linnseus'  coU 
lection  of  books,  herbarium,  &c.,  52. 
visits  the  continent,  and  passes  for 
M.D.  at  Lejden,  63.  his  description 
of  the  French  court  at  Versailles,  63, 
64.  Sir  Edward  a  zealous  admirer  of 
Rousseau — account  of  his  visits  to  his 
tomb,  and  interview  with  his  widow,  64, 
66.  publishes  his  travels,  66.  early 
botanical  works  of,  ib,  his  English 
botany  characterised,  ib,  institution 
of  the  Linntean  Society,  ib,  engaged 
to  instruct  the  Royal  family  in  bo- 
tany, 67.  his  remarks  on  the  Queen 
of  France  and  Rotisseau,  68.  his 
botanical  publications,  and  of  the 
"Flora  Bntannica,"  69.  edits  the 
«  Flora  Orseca"  of  Dr  John  Sibthorp, 
61.  his  lectures  on  botany,  62.  his 
contributions  to  "  Ree's  Cydopeedia," 
and  to  the  **  Supplement  to  the  En- 
cyclopedia Britannica,"  ib.  contri- 
butions to  the  "  Linnean  Transac- 
tions," ib.  publications  of,  from  1 821 
to  1828,  63.  knighted  by  George 
IV.,  ib.  position  as  a  man  of  science, 
i6.  letter  from  Professor  Martyn, 
wishing  him  to  lecture  for  him  at  the 
university  at  Cambridge,  63, 64.  be- 
comes a  candidate  for  the  botanical 
chair  at  Cambridge,  but  unsuccessful, 
64.  on  the  death  of  Dr  Rutherford, 
professor  of  Botany  in  Edinburgh, 
became  also  a  candidate  for  that  chair, 
ib,  correspondence  regarding,  and 
feilure  of,  64-67.  death  of,  67.  de- 
fects  of  the  biography,  and  in  the 
correspondence  given,  67,  68.  struc- 
ture of  vegetable  bodies  not  sufficiently 
examined  by  British  botanists,  68, 69. 

Smith  (Sir  James  Edward),  his  lectures 
on  botany,  at  Liverpool,  Iviii.  78. 

Smith  ^Sir  William,  Baron),  observations 
on  his  undignified  charge  to  an  Irish 
grand  jury,  Iviii.  102, 103. 

Smollet  (Tobias,  1720-1771),  his  con- 
tinuation of  "  Hume's  History  of  Eng- 
land" of  no  value,  liii.  16,  17. 

Smuggling — effect  of  high  duties  on  spi- 
rits in  mcreasins^,  U.  212.  quantity 
of  tobacco  smuggled  into  Ireland,  21 7. 
enormous  expense  which  the  high 
duties  on  tobacco,  brandy,  and  ge- 
neva, occasion  Great  Britain  in  the 
prevention  of,  220,  221. 


Smuggling  caused  by  our  high  duties  €n 
brandy,  gin,  and  other  articles,  Iv. 
628. 

In  France — extent  to  which  it 

is  carried,  lix.  192, 193. 

Smyrna  (38*  22'  N.,  27*  lO'  E.),  ai>- 
pearance  and  population  of^  at  the 
present  time  (1839),  Ixxi.  401,  402. 

Sm^h  (Lieutenant  William),  "  Narra- 
tive of  an  Expedition  across  the  Andes, 
and  down  the  Amaxons,  fnm  Lima  to 
Para,"  by,  bdii.  395.  the  rivers  Ucayali 
and  the  Pachitea  navigable  to  Mayro 
— important  commercial  opening  of 
these  for  the  productions  of  the  east- 
em  slopes  of  the  Andes,  896,  396. 
his  expedition  sanctioned  hj  the  Peru- 
vian government,  396,  397.  mistakes 
the  river  Caravello,  or  Chillon,  for 
two  rivers,  397.  pass  of  Portachuelo 
de  la  Viuda,  397, 398.  plain  of  Bon* 
bon,  398.  interesting  ruins  of  Tabo- 
inga,  or  Tambo-inca,  398.  town  and 
silver  mines  of  Cerro  de  Pasco— this 
district  the  richest  in  Peru,  399,  400. 
rivers  between  the  Western  Andes 
and  Cerro  de  Pasco,  400-401.  reaches 
Huanuco,  401-403.  account  of  its 
town  and  climate,  403.  joined  here 
by  the  Peruvian  officers  associated 
with  hb  party  in  the  expeditKm, 
•6.  route  to  ChagUa,  ib,  appear- 
anee  of  the  country,  404.  dangerous 
route  to  Pozuzu,  404,  406.  descrip- 
tion of  the  town  of  Pozuzu — manner 
of  crossing  its  river,  406, 406.  left  by 
the  Indians,  and  returned  to  Muna, 
406.  valley  of  the  HualUiga,  407, 
408.  view  of  the  "  Ceja,"  or  border  of 
the  immense  forests  which  extend 
frt>m  the  Andes  to  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic,  ib.  descends  the  valley  of 
the  Chinchas,  and  reaches  Casapi, 
408.  baneful  use  of  the  coca  leaf, 
ib.  rocks  of  the  neighbouring  hill 
consist  of  marine  exuviie,  U>,  em- 
barks on  the  Huallaga,  408,  409. 
reaches  Cayumba,  409.  descent  of  the 
rapid  at  Malpasode  Palma,  ib.  enor- 
mous mass  of  cliff  reft  by  lightning, 
ib.  passes  the  Indian  villages  of 
Uchiza,  Totache,  Sion,  and  arrives  at 
the  village  of  Lupuna,  410.  Xibito 
nation — monkeys  their  chief  article 
of  food,  t6.  gigantic  dimensions  of 
a  spider's  web,  411.  reaches  the  town 
of  Tarapota,  t6.  luxuries  which  the 
Indians  derive  from  British  commerce, 
ib.  active  character  of  the  Lamistas, 
412.    descended  to  Chasuta,  ib. 
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piditT  and  breadth  of  the  river  HuaU 
lAgA  below  Chasuta,  ib,  ascends  the  ri- 
ver Chiporana,  ib.  reception  the  partv 
met  with  from  Padre  Plaza,  Patriarch 
of  the  Ucajali,  413.  arrives  at  the 
missionary  village  of  Sarayacu,  413, 

4 1 4.  letter  from  Padre  Plaza,  giving 
his  opinion  that  they  bad  not  means 
of  reaching  Majro,  414.  descrip- 
tion of  Sarayaco,  ib.  resemblance  of 
the  Indian  tribes  to  eadi  other,  414, 

415.  good  effect  arising  from  the 
labours  of  the  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries, 415,  41<S.  leaves  Sarayacu 
by  descending  the  river  of  Amazons  to 
Para,  416,  417.  merits  of  the  expe- 
dition, 417.  long  {leriod  which  must 
«lapse  before  the  rivers  situated  be- 
tween the  Andes  and  the  Atlantic  can 
be  made  available  for  commercial  en- 
terprise, 417,418.  geographical  in- 
formation derived  bim  the  journey, 
417,  418.  breadth  of  the  Amazon- 
delineation  of  its  course,  418,  419. 

8mythe  (Hon.  Oeorge  Augustus  Frede- 
rick Percy  Sydney,  b.  1818),  his 
**  Historic  Fancies,"  lux.  517.  See 
Young  England. 

Boap  Snap — a  customary  show  at  Nor- 
wich at  the  election  of  mayor,  IxxviL 
143,144. 

Snell  (Rodolph,  1547-1626X  nature  of 
his  "Law  of  Refraction,"  Ixvi.  134. 

Measured  the  length  of  a  de- 
gree of  latitude,  Ixxviii.  413. 

Soanli  Dere  (in  Asia-Minor),  descrip- 
tion of  the  excavated  sepulchres  at, 
IxxviL  450. 

Soap  DutT  in  Qrtat  Britain — reduction 
o(  would  be  of  great  advantage,  IviL 
443.  Ireland  ought  also  to  l^  taxed 
for  soap,  443. 

Bobieski  (John,  King  of  Poland,  1629- 
1696),  his  defence  of  Europe,  and 
victories  over  the  Turks,  Iv.  232. 
elected  King  of  Poland,  232,  233. 

Soocatoo  ^on  the  river  Niger^  social  and 
industrial  life  of  the  inluibitanta,  Ixxii. 
475,  476. 

fiocial  Life— changes  which  have  taken 
place  on,  in  Gternumv,  Elngland,  &c, 
Ixxvii.  139.     See  Sekopenhauer. 

■  Order — dependence  of  society 

on,  liv.  223,  224. 

Societies  (Ul^i^al),  and  Combinations  in 
Irelaad--8peeai  of  the  Earl  of  Koden 
in  1839,  and  report  of  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Crime,  examined,  Ixx.  603. 
See  Irtlamd. 

Society—Mr  M'Culloch  quoted  as  to  the 


effect  of  populatbn  on  the  progress  of, 
lii.  343-346. 

Society  depends  on  social  order  being 
kept,  liv.  223,  224. 

Influence    of,    in    developing 

man's  powers,  liv.  359.  what  it  is, 
360.  considered  as  endowed  with 
life,  ib,  artificial,  contrasted  with  a 
natural  state  of,  361-363.  state  ot, 
at  the  present  day,  365,  366.  physi- 
cal diseases  of,  366,  367.  spiritual 
condition  of  its  aspects  and  prospects, 
367. 

Influence  of  educatiwi  on  Uie 


condition  of^  Iri.  54. 

Constantly  advancing  progress 


of,  in  knowledge,  liii.  536. 

Extract  from  the  novel  of  **  Ar- 


lington," as  to  how  far  exclusion  in, 
ought  to  be  carried,  IvL  153-155. 

Whatever  form  it  assumes,  it 


must  ultimately  become  amenable  to 
reason,  Ix.  364,  365. 

Expressions  and  words  used  by. 


not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  evil  habits  of 
a  party,  but  to  the  state  of  society  at 
the  time,  IxL  382,  383. 

Oreat  superiority  o(  in  London, 


IxiL  240. 

Views  of  Banm  Cuvier  on  the 


political  and  social  ameliorations  to  be 
efiected  on  it,  Ixii.  292-295. 

Summary,  from  the  ^  Pictorial 


History  of  England,"  of  iU  state  in 
any  past  age,  Ixxvii.  473. 

Have  the  higher  class  o^  in- 


creased in  the  ease  of  their  manners, 
or  the  reverse  ?  Ixxx.  40-42. 

In  England  and  France  com 


pared,  liL  374.  distinctions  of  fa- 
shion between,  375-377.  want  of  the 
enthusiasm  for  genius  in  Fingland 
which  France  possesses,  377.  politi- 
cal influence  of  the  women  of  Eng- 
land, 377-379.  match-making  pro- 
pensity of^.  379,  380.  power  of  ridi* 
cule  as  expmsed  by  both  people,  380. 
influence  of  the  dirama  on,  380-382. 
higher  station  which  literarv  men  oc- 
cupy in  France  than  in  England,  382, 
383.  difference  of  the  hospitality  of 
last  century  and  of  the  present  in 
England,  384.  improvements  and 
multiplicity  of  clubs,  384-386.  in- 
creased respect  and  consideration  to^ 
wards  the  great  bulk  of  the  people, 
386,  387.  tendency  of  Hterature  to 
enlighten  the  people,  387. 

Tendency  towards  equality  and 


democracy,  in  FVanee^  FjiglaniC  and 
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Europe  generally,  Izxii.  1.  See  Dt- 
mocracy, 

Socrates  (b.o.  468-399),  his  irony  on 
the  pretensions  of  the  Rhapsodists, 
liv.  45,  46. 

■  His  objections  to  ^  Sweet- lilied 

unguents''  as  part  of  an  Attic  enter- 
tainment, note^  Ivi.  355.  Socrates 
described  by  Xenophon  and  Plato,  at 
the  suppers  of  Callias  and  Agathon, 
358-362. 

Remarks  on  the  tendency  of  his 


philosophical  doctrines,  lix.  366. 

and  Plato — similarity  of  the  prac- 


tical tendency  of  their  ideas,  Ixi.  152. 

♦  Lord  Bacon,  on  the  influence 

which  the  philosophical  yiews  after- 
wards developed  by  Seneca  had  on 
the  speculations  of  Socrates,  Ixv.  67. 

Socotra  (Island  of,  12*  W  N.,  54*  20' 
E.),  its  former  importance  as  a  com- 
mercial depot,  and  excellent  situation 
of,  for  being  made  the  Sincapore  of 
the  Arabian  seas,  Ixi.  363. 

Soghla  (Lake,  in  Cappadocia,  37'  20' 
N.,  32*  16'  E.),  sudden  drying-up  of, 
Ixxvii.  458,  459. 

Solar  System — speculative  conclusions 
respecting  the  stability  of,  Iviii. 
189.  light  thrown  on,  by  Oeome- 
ters,  191 .    See  Astronomy y  and  Stars. 

Arrangements  exhibited  in  the, 

Iviii.  444, 441.  existence  of  a  plurality 
of  worlds,  442. 

Of  what  it  consists,  and  the  cause 


of  its  stability,  Ixi.  84,  85. 
Solar  Tables — necessity  of,  and  a  sketch 

of  those  published,  lix.  271-273. 
Soldiers— duty  of,  in  a  free  country,  not 

separate  from  those  of  citizens,  lii. 

23,  24. 
■  Of  the  Roman  legions — ^monthly 

pay  of,  Ivi.  312. 

Yearly  cost  o^  in  various  coun- 


tries, Ixx.  75. 
Solicitor  and  Attorney — distinguished  in 

regard  to  their  professions,  noU^  Ixix. 

11. 
Solidism  in  medicine — doctrine  of,  as 

held  by  the  Hoffmanns,  Stahl,  and 

Boerhaave,  Iv.  474-476. 
Solitanr  confinement  in  prison  discipline 

— CTOCt  of,  on  the  prisoners,  Ixiv.  330, 

331. 
Solomon— descendant  of,  in  the  province 

of  Amhara,  in  Abyssinia,  recognised 

as  King,  Ixxx.  50. 
♦  Solon — extract  from  Sir  Edward  L. 

Bulwer's  observations  on  the  charac- 
ter o(  Ixv.  166, 166. 


Solos— a  convivial  round  of  the  Qreeks, 
characterised,  Ivi.  366. 

S<Mners  (John,  Lord,  1 650  or  1 652-1 716), 
Sir  James  Mackintosh's  reflections  on 
the  character  of,  Ixii.  222-224. 

The  miseries  he  suffered  when 

in  oflice,  Ixxiv.  132,  133.  his  ap- 
peal to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  to 
support  William  III.  in  his  govern- 
ment, and  notej  145, 146. 

Sketch  of  his  personal  character. 


and  considered  as  a  lawyer,  Ixvii.  436. 
Profound  and  enlightened  policj 


with  which  he  attached  voung  and 
rising  talent  to  the  Whig  party, 
Ixxviii.  203. 

Somerset  (Edward  Seymoiur,  Duke  of^ 
Protector  of  England,  beheaded  1552), 
cupidity  of — ^his  imperious  conduct, 
trial,  and  impeachment,  Ixx.  448-459. 
See  Tytler. 

Somerset  (Negro),  decision  of  the  Court 
of  King's  Bendi,  in  his  case,  settled, 
that  no  one  could  be  a  slave  in  Eng- 
land, Ixxix.  401,  and  note, 

Memorable  debate  which  the 

question  of  the  freedom  of,  caused, 
Ixxx.  264,  265. 

Sommerville  (Mrs)  on  the  Mechanism  of 
the  Heavens,  Iv.  1.  one  of  the  most- 
remarkable  works  produced  by  a 
female,  1.  other  female  writers  in 
science  mentioned,  1,  2.  intended 
originally  as  a  treatise  for  the  Society 
of  Usetiil  Knowledge  pubhcations,  3. 
her  main  object  was  to  demonstrate 
the  results  uf  the  Mechanique  Ce- 
leste, 4,  5.  methods  and  researches 
comprehended  in  the  M^hani(}ue  C4- 
leste,  5.  considers  the  motions  of 
the  centres  of  gravity  in  the  solar 
system,  ib.  her  preliminary  disser- 
tation^ its  objects-— extracts  from,  on 
the  degree  of  mathematical  acquire- 
ment necessary  for  the  studv  of  astro- 
nomy, 6-8.  her  views  on  tne  laws  of 
dynamics,  8,  9.  effects  of  universal 
gravitation  on  the  motions  and  orbits 
of  the  primary  planets,  9,  19.  the 
lunar  theory  considered,  19-23.  at- 
traction of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter, 
23,  24.  of  those  of  Saturn  and 
Uranus,  24,  25. 

On  the  retardation  of  Encke's 

comet,  Iviii.  455. 

On  the  Connection  of  the  Physical 


Sciences,  lix.  154.  admirably  adapted 
for  those  who  have  entered  upon  the 
study  of  natural  philosophy,  155.  has 
conmiitted  an  error  in  not  putting  in 
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diftgrams,  156.  astronomjr  introduced 
by  some  admirable  observations,  157> 
158.  interesting  observations  on  the 
stability  of  the  earth's  system,  1 58, 1 59. 
on  acoustics,  159.  on  physical  optics, 
160.  gives  an  account  of  M.  Plateau's 
inquiries  on  the  subject  6f  li^ht,  160- 
163.  undulatory  theory  of  light  con- 
sidered, 163,  164.  treats  of  double 
refraction  and  polarization  of  light, 
1 64-166.  has  omitted  to  mention  the 
names  of  some  eminent  philosophers, 
who  are  at  the  head  of  these  depart- 
ments of  science,  167.  remarks  on 
crystallization,  167, 168.  observations 
on  meteoric  stones,  169, 170.  should 
attempt  a  work  on  some  original  de- 
partment of  investigation,  171. 

Song — never  used  as  a  political  agent  in 
Qreat  Britain,  Ivii.  490.  one  of  the 
most  powerful  agents  in  politics  and 
private  feeling  in  the  hands  of  the 
French  people,  490,  491. 

Combmation  of  qualities  neces- 
sary for  the  writers  of,  Ixxi.  178. 

Bongs  of  the  Greeks — predilection  of  the 
Greeks  for  songs  on  all  occasions,  Ivi. 
364.     See  Or^  Banquets, 

Bonnet — the  most  difficult  department 
of  English    poetry,    Ix.   356.      See 

Remarks  on  the  measure  of  it,  in 

poetry,  Ixii.  302. 

Sonorous  fluid  of  Lamarck — remarkt  on, 
Ixvii.  305. 

Sophists — their  criticism  was  whoUy  exe- 
getical  of  the  Bul]ject-matter  of  poetry, 
liv.  46,  47. 

— —  (Greek),  a  favourite  exercise  of, 
was  to  write  panegyrics  on  depraved 
characters,  Ixviii.  165. 

*  Sophocles  and  JBschylus  contrasted,  by 
Sir  Edward  L.  Bulwer,  Ixv.  172, 173. 

Sorbiere  (Samuel,  M.D.,  1615-1670), 
his  remarks  on  the  views  of  Gassendi 
as  to  the  irrelative  powers  of  mathe- 
matics on  the  study  of  philosophy, 
Ixii.  437,  438. 

Sorcery — trials  for,  Ixxx.  232.  See 
Witeherajt. 

Soul — Henry  Dodwell  on  the  mortal 
principles  of  the,  liv.  326. 

— ^-«-  Contemplations  on  its  immor- 
tality, by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and 
remarks  on  these  by  the  Reviewer,  Ixii. 
233,  234. 

-»'— -  and  its  fiMulties — doctrines  of 


the  various  schools  on,  Iv.  472-474. 
Soulie  (M.),  his  «<  Fhysiologie  de  Bas- 
Bku,"  Uxviii.  123-127. 


Sounds  (Natural)  imitated  in  music,  box. 
199. 

South  Sea  scheme  (1710-1721),  violence 
of  the  public  when  the  bubble  burst, 
Iviii.  512. 

South  (Robert,  D.D.,  1633-1716),  fur^ 
nishes,  in  point  of  st^le,  the  best  speci- 
men of  British  pulpit  eloquence,  hodi. 
82.     specimens,  83,  84. 

^Southampton  (Lord),  the  generous  and 
discerning  patron  of  Shakspeare — 
respect  paid  to  him  bv  the  public 
after  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  Ixv.  82« 
Bacon's  servile  letter  to  him,  32. 

Southeby  (William),  his  **  Specimens  of 
a  New  Version  of  Homer,"  li.  463. 
compared  with  Pope  as  a  translator^ 
473.  examples  from,  ^MoCed^  473-477. 
his  description  of  the  last  compart- 
ment of  tne  shield  of  Achilles,  477. 
characterofhis  translations,  477.  See 
Homer. 

Southey  (Robert,  LL.D.,  1774-1843), 
hb  "  Colloquies" — note  to  article  on, 
respecting  the  **  Northumberland 
Household  Book,"  in  vol.  l.  of  the 
•*  Review,"  li.  287. 

His  "  Introductorv  Essay  on  the 

Lives  and  Works  of  Uneducated 
Poets,"  Hv.  69.  quatatian  firam,  as 
to  the  motive  he  had  in  recommend- 
ing the  Poems  of  John  Jones,  70,  71. 
speaks  disparagingly  of  the  difl^on 
of  knowleoge,  73.  his  assertion  that 
more  general  diffusion  of  educa- 
tion amonff  the  poor  is  calculated 
to  prevent  the  appearance  of  versifiers 
in  humble  life,  73,  74.  states  that 
versifying  tends  more  to  morality  than 
a  knowledge  of  cakuUtion  or  me- 
chanics, 75-77.  poor  poets  comme* 
morated  in  the  volume,  77.  notice  of 
Taylor,  the  «  Water  Poet,"  i5.  extract 
fhxn  Taylor's  ^  Journey  to  Edinbuiigh 
from  I^ndon,"  78.  those  unedu- 
cated poets  he  mentions  were,  in  a 
more  or  less  degree,  literary  mendi- 
cants, 79.  digression  as  to  the  en- 
couragement of  inferior  poetry  on  the 
condition  of  poor  poets,  80-84. 

His  **  Life  of  John  Bttnyan"^ 


character  o(  liv.  450. 

The  **  Works  of  William  Cowper, 


comprising  his  Poems,  Correspond- 
ence, and  Translations;  with  a  Life 
of  the  Author,"  by,  Ixiii.  337.  mate- 
rials for  the  work  possessed  by  him, 
338-839.  peculiar  merits  of  his  <«  Life 
of  Cowper,^' 339-340.  irrelevant  mat- 
ter it  contains,  840-S42.    imtb  and 
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ftcutenett  of  Mb  renuurks  on  the  inBaii- 
ity  of  CJowper,  369.     See  Cowper, 

Southey  (Robert),  his  «  Life  of  Nelson," 
the  best  of  his  literary  works,  Ixiii. 
341,  342. 

His  <^Memov  of  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh," bod.  5.     See  Raleigh, 

Quoted  as  to  the  past  and  pre- 


sent state  of  society,  IxxviL  196, 197. 
His  account  of  &  Francis  Drake 


taken  gveatly  from  Spanish  authori- 
ties, Ixxx.  377* 

The  Poetical  Works  of  (1836), 


IxviiL  354.  retrospect  of  the  time 
whieh  has  elapsed  smce  he  first  pub- 
lished, 354.  remarks  on  the  progress 
of  English  poetry  since  that  time, 
S54-356.  scholarship  and  studious  ha- 
bits of— how  far  this  has  affected  his 
thoughts  and  stvle,  356-358.  probable 
mode  in  which  the  insninitions  of 
Shakspeare  were  evolved,  358,  359. 
process  by  which  a  modem  poet  ma- 
nufttftures  a  poem,  359.  difference 
between  original  and  imitative  poe- 
try, 359.  Virgil  considered  as  a  na- 
tiural  poet,  359,  360.  Ben  Jonson's 
poetry  is  wholly  redolent  of  books, 
860.  Souther  a  very  artificial  writer, 
but  nevertheless  an  original  one,  ib, 
writings  of  Southey,  Schiller,  and 
Scott  compared,  regarding  their  ori- 
ginality and  their  imitativeness — ^|^ 
giarisms  of  Scott  and  Southey,  360- 
364.  Soutkev's  rapidity  of  composi- 
tiioan  prevented  the  development  of  the 
finer  shades  of  the  poetical  character, 
364,  865.  amawng  amount  of  liter- 
ary work  he  has  done,  365.  tendency 
that  popularity  has  to  increase  the  de- 
ore  of  gain  among  authors,  366.  his 
^  Life  of  Nelson"  the  only  example  of 
•implicit^  of  style  by  him,  367.  cha- 
racteristies  of  his  poem  of  '<  Thalaba," 
ib.  of  *<  Roderick  the  Goth,''  ib.  of 
<*  The  Ourse  of  Kdiama,"  367-368. 
observations  on  poets-lauieate  and  on 
the  odes  which  Southey  wrote,  368- 
S70.  spirit  of  the  poet  to  be  found 
in  his  ballads— this  class  of  his  poems 
considered,  370,  371.  superstitious 
cast  of  his  mind«  371-S72.  alteraUons 
or  recastings  he  has  made  in  several 
of  his  poems,  372-373.  irreveroit  in 
his  religious  expressions,  373.  obser- 
vations on  the  bad  taste  displayed  in 
such  use  of  holy  subjects,  373,  374. 
beautiful  stanzas  quoted,  which  are 
sulgoined  to  the  ballad  of  ^  Young 
Dr  jgou  of  Antioch,"  375,  376. 


Sovereign — influence  of  the,  in  quarrels 
between  kingdoms  and  states,  Ixxvii. 
336-338.  dm:trines  now  prevalent  in 
Europe,  as  to  the  right  of  any  country 
to  interfere  between  the  sovereign  and 
the  8ui>jects  of  another  country,  364- 
366. 

Sowerbv  (James),  his  "  Mineral  Ckmcho* 
logv  was  of  essential  bend&t  in  the 
early  study  of  geology,  Ixxiii.  6. 

Space  and  Solidity— Lodce's  doctrine  of 
the  definition  of,  agrees  with  that  of 
Kant,  lix.  370,  371.  Locke  charged 
by  M.  Cousin  with  confounding  them 
— strictures  on,  371,  372. 

Space  and  Time — conception  of  the  idea 
o^  not  due  to  mathematicians,  but  to 
metaphysicians,  Ixii.  417.  philoso- 
phy of,  423. 

Spain  (41'  0'  N.,  4*  0'  W.),  her  trade 
during  the  middle  of  the  16th  oen- 
.  tury  canied  on  in  Dutch  shipping,  li. 
427.  her  progress  when  under  the 
ancient  laws  .of  the  Cortes,  and 
when  under  the  intolerant  and  vicious 
systems  of  government  pursued  bv 
Charles  V.  and  Philip  XL,  compare^ 
433. 

— —  Present  State  and  Projects  ol^ 
by  H.  D.  Inglis,  Iv.  438.  character 
o^  439.  appearance  of  Biscay — dilU 
genoes  of— proprietors  of,  have  to  pay 
*<  blackmail"  to  the  banditti,  439, 440. 
state  of  the  commerce  of  BUboa — no- 
viciates placed  in  its  nunneries  at  an 
early  age,  440.  misery  and  squalor  in 
a  village  near  Madrid,  441 .  approach 
to  Madrid — description  of,  441,  442. 
dasaes  of  its  inhabitants,  442.  op» 
messive  ceremonial  on  meeting  the 
Royal  family  on  the  Prado,  t6.  appear- 
ance of  Ferdinand  yil.,i&.  hisnabita 
and  those  of  his  Queexi,  443.  m<moton- 
ous  life  of  nersons  of  distinction  in  Ma- 
drid, ib,  laxity  of  morals  in — anec> 
dote  o^  444, 445.  state  of  the  dergj 
—of  education— and  of  literature. 
445,  446.  mismanagement  of  the 
revenue^  447.  murders  and  crimes  iii* 
ib,  state  ofagriculture,  447, 448.  bad 
condition  of  the  public  roads,  no(e,  448. 
hurtful  effect  of  the  bad  roads  on 
the  wine  whieh  she  produces,  ib.  waul 
of  rain,  ib.  decline  of  her  trad^ 
448'- 450.  church  establishment- 
wealth  of^  450,  451 .  relative  strengtli 
of  the  Boyal  and  Apostolical  or  Car- 
list  parties,  450-452.  wealth  and  eiL- 
dowments  of  the  churches  of  Toledo 
and  the  Escurial,  452,  453.    condi. 
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tton  of  the  south  of  Spain — ^bonses  of, 
453.  state  of  society  at  Seville,  ib, 
externals  of  religion  in  the  south,  454. 
insecurity  of  the  communication  be- 
tween Senile  and  Cadiz,  ib.  com- 
mercial  prosperity  of  Cadis,  455.  no 
place  of  worship  in  the  fortress  of 
Gibraltar,  ib.  general  aspect  of  so- 
ciety in  Spain,  455,  456.  former  con- 
dition of,  and  decay  amid  her  external 
glories,  456,  457.  general  remarks 
OR  the  policy  of  Ferdinand  and  con- 
dition of  Spain,  457-459.  great  na- 
tural  advantages  which  she  possesses, 
490.  her  financial  condition  the  first 
difficulty  her  goremment  will  have  to 
look  after,  460. 
Spain — History  of  the  War  of  the  Suc- 
cession in,  by  Lord  Mahon,  Ivi.  499. 
remarks  on  nis  Lordship  as  an  histo- 
rian, and  the  style  of  his  writing,  499, 
500.  empire  of,  under  Philip  the 
Second,  the  most  powerful  and  splendid 
that  ever  existed,  500.  army  and  navy 
of,  501.  Philip's  power  over  Europe 
greater  than  ever  Napoleon  possessed, 
f6.  ships,  colonies,  and  commerce  of^ 
ib,     dread  with  which  his  maritime 

Sower  was  looked  upon  even  after  the 
efeat  of  the  Armada,  501,  502. 
ascendancy  of,  well  deserved  both  in 
policy  and  wars,  502.  eminent  men  of, 
m  literature,  in  politics,  and  in  arms, 
during  the  16th  century,  503.  awe 
with  which  the  English  looked  on  a 
Spaniard,  ib.  low  condition  of  Spain 
at  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  503- 
505.  its  financial  situation,  505. 
causes  of  its  decaj,  506.  eflfects  of 
the  Reformation  m,  506,  507.  un- 
fortunate reign  of  Charles  VI. — shat- 
tered constitution  ol^  507.  compli- 
cated question  as  to  the  succession  to 
the  throne,  508,  •*  Treaty  of  Partition" 
concluded  between  France,  England, 
and  Holland,  t^.  provisions  of  the 
treaty,  509.  right  of  England  and 
Holland  to  interfere,  510.  contests 
maintained  by  the  factions  whkh 
surrounded  the  King,  511.  character 
of  Harcoin-t,  the  French  ambassador, 
ib.  of  Cardinal  Porto  Canrero,  f6. 
state  of  the  poor  King  under  the 
government  of  the  Cardinal,  511, 
512.  disturbance  in  Madrid  in  con- 
sequence of  the  exorbitant  price  of 
food,  512.  Austrian  advisers  driven 
iVora  power,  and  superseded  by  the 
creatures  of  Porto  Carrero,  ib. 
Charles*  retreat  to  the  Escurial,  and 


visit  to  the  royal  vaults,  where  he  saw 
the  remains  of  his  first  wife,  and  of  his 
ancestors,  ib.  intrigues  of  the  French, 
and  religious  terrors  with  which  the 
King  was  inspired,  513.  the  Pope 
appealed  to,  ib.  Charles'  affection  for 
the  House  of  Austria  and  aversion  to 
France,  but  at  last  yielded,  and 
signed  the  Testament  bequeathing  the 
Spanish  monarchy  to  Philip,  Duke 
or  Anjou,  514.  death  of  Charles, 
and  annoimcement  of  the  will,  ib. 
Philip  takes  possesskm  "of  his  j&ew 
kingdom — his  character,  514, 515.  ac- 
tivity of  Louis  XIV.  in  preparing  for  a 
contest,  515.  positioii  of  William  III. 
of  England,  which  prevented  him 
fVom  declaring  war,  51 5, 5 1 6.  Louis's 
acknowledging  the  Prince  of  Wales 
as  King  of  England  on  the  death  of 
James  11.  turned  England  in  finvomr 
of  war,  516.  war  declared,  517. 
powers  that  formed  the  two  hostile 
coalitions,  and  their  equality  in 
strength,  ib.  disorder  of  the  SfMuiish 
capital — ^inert  conduct  of  the  King^^ 
his  marring  to  Maria-Louisa,  iHin- 
cess  of  Savov,  518.  Princess  Onini 
appointed  to  be  first  lady  of  the  bed- 
chamber— her  energetic  and  diplo- 
matic character,  518,  519.  Oadiz 
attacked  by  an  armament  under  the 
Duke  of  Ormond—fiuhire  d,  owing  to 
disagreement  among  the  leaders,  519* 

520.  assault  Vigo,  and  take  Uie 
Soanish  galleons,  520.  deficiencr 
which  the  loss  of  the  galleons  caused 
to  the  revenue,  620.  French  troops 
sent  to  Spain  under  the  command  of 
the  Duke  of  Berwick — ^his  character, 

521.  taking  of  Gibraltar  by  Sir 
Qeorge  Rooke,  ib.  English  expedi- 
tion sent  to  Spain  under  the  command 
of  Charles  Mordaunt,  Eari  of  Peter- 
borough— energv  of  his  character, 
621  -523 .  arrival  of  the  expedition  at 
Lisbon,  523.  warm  reception  at  Ai- 
tea  in  Valencia,  ib,  Peterborourh't 
conception  of  advancing  on  Madrid 
overruled^  ib.  besiege  Baredona — 
condition  of,  524.  reduction  of  Mon- 
juich,  525.  fall  of  Barcelona,  525, 
526.  summary  of  the  proceedings, 
526.  siege  of  Barcelona,  both  by  sea 
and  bund — energy  of  Peterborough, 
and  siege  raised,  526,  627.  allies  ad- 
vance on  Madrid,  s«d  departure  of 
Philip  and  his  Queen  for  Burgos,  527. 
intriijue  of  the  Queen-Dowager  and 
Cardinal  Porto  Carrero  at  Toledo, 
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and  admit  the  Austrian  troops,  527, 
528.  the  kingdom  apparently  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  Archduke 
Charles,  528.  character  and  habits 
of  the  Spanish  people,  t&.  character- 
istic conduct  of  the  Castelians  through- 
out the  war  of  the  succession,  529. 
general  arming  of  the  people  in  favour 
of  Philip,  ib,  mismanagement  of 
the  allies,  529,  530.  advice  of  the 
Earl  of  Peterborough  neglected,  530. 
his  departure  for  England,  and  cha- 
racter not*  understood  by  the  English 
government,  530,  531.  loss  of  the 
battle  of  Almanza,  under  Lord  Oal- 
way,  531.  advance  of  the  allies  to 
Madrid,  and  Philip  proceeded  to  Val- 
ladolid*- crowds  that  followed  him, 
532.  Duke  of  Yendome  sent  b^ 
Louis  to  the  command  in  Spain — ^his 
character,  ib,  capitulation  of  Lord 
Stanhope  to,  at  Brihuega,  533.  battle 
of  Villa  Viciosa,  and  retreat  of  Sta- 
remberg  to  Barcelona,  ib.  war  at  an 
end,  ib,  defeat  of  Louis's  army  in 
central  Europe,  534.  state  of  English 
politics  at  that  time,  534-538.  dajoger 
likely  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
"  Peace  of  Utrecht,"  that  Philip,  from 
fedings  of  private  affection,  may  be  in- 
duced to  act  with  the  French  govern- 
ment, 539,  540.  and  that  Philip 
might  have  succeeded  to  the  Frencn 
crown,  540.  Arehduke  Charles  suc- 
ceeded to  the  dominions  of  the  House 
of  Austria,  t6.  the  character  of  the 
Spanish  people  would  never  have  al- 
lowed the  kmgdom  to  be  a  province 
of  France,  541. 

Spain — ^negotiations  made  hj  Great 
Britain  with,  for  the  suppression  of  the 
dave-trade,  Ixiii.  389,  390.  frightful 
extent  of  the  traffic  carried  on  from 
1828  to  1832,  390.  further  nego- 
tiations succesffiful,  390-393.  resmts 
of  the  arrangement  in  captures  made 
by  British  cruisers,  393. 

Captain  C.  F.  Henningsen's  ac- 
count of  the  Carlist  war  in  (1834- 1835), 
bdii.  469.  the  subject  possesses  an  in- 
terest of  a  very  painful  kind,  t6.  the  nar- 
rative of  Captain  Henningsen  worthy 
of  credit,  470.  character  of  the  Span- 
ish people,  470,  471.  the  Carlists" 
8trenf;tb  among  the  peasantry,  471. 
description  of  the  path  across  the 
frontier,  and  of  the  life  that  the  hardy 
borderers  lead  as  smugg^lers,  471- 
473.  influence  of  the  priests,  473. 
state  of  Don  Carlos'sarmy  when  Zuma- 


lacarregui  took  the  command,  473, 
474.  treatment  of  Zavala's  two 
daughters  by  the  Queen's  troops,  474. 
batUe  of  Alsassu,  in  May  1834 — 
butchering  of  Count  de  Labispal  and 
twentv-one  other  prisoners,  by  order  of 
Zumalacarregui,  after  the  battle,  475. 
fate  of  Count  Via  Manuel,  475,  476. 
atrocities  committed  after  the  battle 
of  Vittoria,  476, 477.  Vendean  officer 
shot  by  the  Christinos  as  a  rebel,  478. 
striking  picture  of  the  horrors  of  a 
civil  war  at  the  burning  of  a  church 
and  its  garrison  at  Villa  Franca,  478- 
480.  arrival  of  Gkneral  Mina,  and 
his  determination  to  punish  the  in- 
habitants for  neglecting  to  gire 
him  intelligence  of  the  Carlist  move- 
ments, 480.  succeeded  by  General 
Valdez,  and  the  latter*s  defeat,  t6. 
other    instances   of    the    spirit    of 

^cruelty  which  took  place,  480-482. 

'siege  of  Echari- Arenas  by  the  Car- 
lists— capitulation  of,  and  pardon  of 
the  prisoners,  by  Zumalacarregtd, 
482, 483.  sketch  of  the  war,  and  the 
atrocities  committed  by  both  parties 
— probable  result  of  the  struggle, 
483,  484.  success  of  the  Queen's 
cause  of  great  importance  to  the  in- 
terests of  liberty  and  good  govern- 
ment, 484^  485.  literarr  merits  of 
Captain  Henningsen's  book,  485.  ac- 
count of  the  Carlist  Guerilla  chief. 
Merino,  485,  486. 
Spain— Recent  (1834-1835)  Publicm- 
tions  on  the  War  in,  Ixiv.  177.  charac- 
teristic exaggerations  of  the  Spaniards, 
178-180.  little  interruption  given  by 
the  war  to  agricultural  o^rations,  180. 
Mr  Honan's  interview  with  the  Carlist 
general,  181,  182.  Don  Carlos  de- 
rives little  support  from  the  pricists, 
182, 183.  Mr  Honan's  interview  with 
M.  Cruz  Mayor  and  Don  Carlos,  183, 
184.  the  latter  described,  184, 185. 
Count  Casa  Eguia— character  o^  186. 
details  of  the  Barcelona  insurrection 
and  massacre  of  prisoners,  187, 188. 
passage  of  the  Pvrenees,  189.  Mr 
Honan  forced  to  leave  the  country, 
190,  191.  sufferings  of  the  British 
Legion,  192.  description  of  Vittoria 
during  the  sickness,  192, 193.  march- 
ing at  unseemly  hours,  193,  194. 
battleof  the  5th  of  May  1836, 194196. 
are  the  British  justified  in  taking  a 
part  ?  197-199.  are  France  and  Eng- 
land bound  to  continue  the  kind  of 
assistance  lent  to  the  Queen's  partj 
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agunst  the  pretender  to  her  crown  ? 
199,  200.  restoration  of  the  consti- 
tution of  1812,  200,  201. 

Spain  (War  in),  noU  to  the  above 
article,  No.  cxxix.  (Volume  Lxiv.), 
on  the,  Ixv.  265,  266. 

Prisons  of,  described,  note,  buy. 

321,  322. 

(Arabs  in),  no  portion  of  the 


history  of,  less  known  than  that  which 
embraces  the  period  between  the 
Saracen  invasion  and  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  Ixviii.  388.  blunder 
in  Casiri's  *<  Bibliotheca  Escurialen- 
sis,"  noUt  ib,  three  distinct  periods 
in  the  history  of  the  Spanish  Mos- 
lems, 388,  389.  government  and  in- 
stitutions  of  the  Spanish  Arabs,  389. 
power  of  the  chief  of  the  state,  389, 
390.  administration  of  justice,  390. 
irregular  succession  to  the  throne  ex- 
posed the  state  to  continual  civil  wars, 

390,  391.  almost  independent  ])ower 
ei\joyed  by  the  governors  of  provinces, 

391 ,  392.  diversity  of  races  or  tribes 
among  the  Arabs,  had  eventually  the 
most  fatal  effects  on  their  power,  392. 
Spain  exempt,  at  that  time,  from  other 
evils  which  were  common  among  the 
Eastern  Arabs— those  evils,  t6.  mili- 
tary science  of,  392-394.  superior 
culture  and  higher  civilisation  m  the 
middle  ages,  394.  transition  of 
power  from  the  Saracens  (SharkQn) 
to  the  Moghrebin,  ib,  a  knowledge 
of  the  difference  between  the  two 
races  indispensable  to  understanding 
the  history  of  the  times,  395.  causes 
whidi  aided  the  subversion  of  the 
kingdom  of  Granada  to  the  Christians, 
396.  intercourse  between  the  Sa- 
racens and  the  Christians,  ib,  Mr 
Pre8cott*s  description  of  the  war  of 
Granada  characterised,  396,  397. 
influence  which  the  vicious  system 
of  polygamy  had  in  the  dismem- 
berance  of  the  Arab  kingdom,  397« 
398.  active  part  which  Ferdinana 
took  in  the  civil  wars  of  Spain,  398. 
See  Prt$eott. 

.  (History  of),  during  the  reign  of 


Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  IxviiL  376- 
405.    See  PretooU. 

War  operations  in,  from  1807 


to  1814,  bdx.  297.     See  WelUnaton, 
Number  of  slaves  introduced 


into  her  colonies  about  1830,  budL 
183.  mortality  and  value  of^  184, 
185.  her  deep  concern  in  keeping 
up  the  traffic,  186. 


Spain — arrogance  cowardice,  and  false- 
ness of  her  government  and  people 
during  the  Peninsular  war,  Ixxii.  271. 
See  Napin\ 

George  Sorrow's  account  of  the 

Gipsies  of,  Izxiv.  45-67.  See  €Hp$ie$, 
Policy  of  France  towards  it. 


in  1808,  under  Napoleon,  and,  in  1822, 
under  Louis  XVIU.,  contrasted,  Ixxv. 
5. 

Discreditable  conduct  of,  during 


the  Peninsular  war,  Ixxri.  51.  de- 
fence of  Gerona  and  Zaragossa,  52. 
the  partisan  warfare  of  her  peasantry 
condemned,  52,  53. 

Bible  in,  by  Ckorge  Borrow, 


IxxriL  105.  remarks  on  the  bigotry 
and  fiumticism  of,  106-110.  its  sub- 
senriency  to  Rome  founded  on  pride^ 
110.  jealous  of  the  conduct  of  tra- 
vellers in,  1 15.  little  value  placed  on 
life  in,  121.  credulity  and  avarice  of 
its  |)eople,  124, 125.  good  breeding 
of  its  peasantry,  18^  134:  See 
Barrow. 

Its  constitution  of  1812,  Ixxrii. 


354.  i^ttempt  of  the  Holy  Alliance 
to  crush  its  constitutional  liberty, 
359.  affairs  of,  360.  views  of  France 
towards,  360-362.  proceedings  of 
France  against,  362-364. 

and  Holland  contrasted,  when 


the  latter  successfully  contested  for  its 
f^reedom,  li.  422. 

Spaniards — leading  features  of  their 
character,  Ix.  334,  335. 

Their  trade  in  slaves  at  an  early 

date,  Ixxix.  898. 

Spanish  Armada  described,  Ixxx.  896. 
See  Armoiia, 

Invasion  in  1588 — loyal  conduct 

of  the  Londoners  at,  Iv.  281, 282. 

Spanish  (Ancient)  Ballads,  Historical 
and  Romantic,  translated,  with  notes, 
by  J.  G.  Lockbart,  Ixxii.  385.  at- 
tractive form  in  which  they  are 
published,  ib,  these  ballads  nresent 
accurate  portraits  of  life  and  man- 
ners, 386-389.  remarkable  fidelity 
and  spirit  with  which  they  are  trans- 
lated, 389,  and  416,  417.  form  the 
best  poetry  of  Spain,  389.  surpass  in 
antiquity  those  of  all  other  nations, 
390-392.  still  remained  entire  under 
the  Roman  occupation,  392-394.  ef- 
fects of  the  Teutonic  irruption,  394- 
396.  Saracenic  invasion  accelerated 
the  prosodiacal  changes  of  the  Teu- 
tonic race,  396-898.  impulse  given 
by  the  Provencal,  898, 399.  doae  con- 
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nectkm  between  andent  and  modem 
romance,  399-401.  the  songs  of  the 
people  hare  everywhere  been  inter- 
polated and  modernized,  401-404. 
want  of  classification  in  the  earlier 
printed  collections,  404.  want  of 
melodj,  405.  the  historical  and 
dnTalfona  ballads,  409,  410.  the 
earlr  ballads  descriptive  of  domestic 
warfare,  410-416.  their  raciness  af- 
fected by  the  interconrse  with  Italy, 
415.  deterioration  of  the  Spanish 
character  and  literature,  413,  414. 
Cervantes'  ''Don  Quixote''  hastened 
the  general  change  for  the  worse, 
414,  415.  effects  of  the  Moorish  con- 
quest, 415.  tale  of  **  Las  Ouerras  de 
Granada,''  diaracterieed—^  amazing 
tneoess  it  had,  415,  416. 

Spanish  Poetry — ancient  and  modem, 
translated  by  Dr  John  Bowring,  and 
H»  8.  Tan  Dyk,  lii.  322.  charac- 
teristics of,  327.  J.  G.  Lockhart's 
translations  of,  ib.    See  Bowring. 

Spara  (La),  an  Italian  of  the  17th  cen- 
tory,  notorious  Jbr  her  poisons  and 
domestie  murders,  Ixxx.  216. 

SparU  (37*  4'  N.,  22^  25'  E.\  re-erec- 
tion  of  a  new  town  on  or  close  to  the 
rite  of  the  andent  city  of,  Ixxv.  505. 

Spartans — Moller's  account  of  their  laws 
and  institutions,  liii.  127-140.  See 
DoriofM,  and  MHUer, 

Spedsership  of  the  House  of  Commons 
-^rnock  modesty  with  which  those 
who  were  elected  tried  to  disable 
themselves,  bcdv.  129.  an  end  put 
to  this  absurdity,  in  1774,  by  Sir 
fletdier  Norton,  when  he  was  e&eted 
Si>eaker,  ib. 

Special  Providence-* remarkable  in- 
stance of  abuse  of  the  doctrine,  Izviii. 
113. 

Spectator  (The),  conceived  and  drawn  bj 
Joseph  Addison,  bcxviii.  236.  plan  on- 
gmat  and  eminently  happy,  236, 237. 
papers  which  give  a  just  notion  of  the 
extent  and  variety  of  Addison's  powers, 
237.  his  critical  papers  th^  least 
valuable,  238.  number  of  copies 
sold,  ib.  the  eighth  voltmie  added  by 
Addison,  and  contains  the  finest 
essays  in  the  English  language,  243, 
244. 

Spectram  (Prismatic),  causes  which  af- 
fect the  colours  of  different  parts  of 
it,  Izxiv.  283-286. 

Speech — ^to  a  certain  extent,  a  defective 
medium  of  conveying  a  proper  under- 
standing of  things,  h.  466. 


^»eed  (John,  1552-1629),  his  <<  History 
of  Great  Britain"  noticed,  liiL  8. 

Spencer  (Edmund),  His  "  Travels  in  Cir- 
cassia,"  Ixvii.  123,  <md  138.  appear- 
ance of  the  counUry,  and  character  of 
its  people,  139.  abortive  attempts  of 
Russia  to  subdue  it,  139,  140.  in- 
dependence of,  140, 141.     See  Slade. 

Spencer  (John  Charles  Spencer,  Earl  of, 
1782-1845),  his  high  political  charac- 
ter when  a  member  of  the  House  of 
ComnuxM,  liv.  258.  See  Akkarpf 
Lord. 

Spenser  (Edmund,  1553-1599),  his 
**  Fairy  Queen"  deficient  in  the  truth 
of  its  allegory,  liv.  451,  452. 

i-  His  ^orance  of  the  writings  of 

Dante,  Ivii.  419. 

Interview  between  him  uid  ^ 


Walter  Raleigh,  Ixxi.  16. 

Spices— detestable  destraction  of  the 
groves  of,  by  the  Dutch,  in  the  Eaatem 
Archipelago,  li.  437,  438. 

-— -—  Cultivation  oi^  in  the  Island  of 
Zanzibar,  Ixviii.  51,  52. 

Spider — development  and  instincts  of 
the,  Ix.  153, 154. 

Spider's  Web — gigantic  dimensions  of 
one  in  Peru,  Ixiii.  411. 

^indler— "The  Natural  Sot,"  tran- 
slated from  the  Gorman  o^  Ixi.  71. 
characteristic  feature  of  his  writings, 
72-74.  are  devoid  of  all  morality, 
74-76.  exhibits  an  accurate  copy  of 
the  manners  and  morals  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  76.  extract 
from,  77-81. 

SpineUo  (Matteo),  of  Giovenazzo — sim- 
plicity and  purity  of  his  style,  Ixxix. 
458,  459. 

Spinners — combination  among,  to  sup- 
port Lord  Ashley's  ten  hours  factory 
bill,  lix.  354.355. 

Spinning — ^invention,  by  Mr  John  Wyatt, 
of  roDers  revolving  with  different  de- 
^rees  of  velocity,  Ixi.  471. 

Spirits  of  the  Air — ^popular  belief  that 
they  are  a  placable  and  even  benevo- 
lent race,  Ixxx.  225. 

Spirit  of  Society  in  England  and  France, 
lii.  374.     See  Society. 

Spiritual  Anarchy  of  the  twelfth  century, 
Ixxix.  30-33. 

"  Spiritual  Despotism,"  by  Isaac  Taylor 
— notice  of,  Ixxi.  232. 

Spiritualism — philosophy  of,  perceptible 
in  the  Nyaya,.  and  distinctly  marked 
in  the  Yedantlu  lix.  363,  364. 

Spittal  (Dr),  on  the  colour  of  the  cha- 
meleon, Ixxx.  439. 
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Spitzljergcn  (yo*  (K  N.,  16*  (T  E.),  ac 
count  of  the  animal  creation  of,  bLXTiii. 
73-79.  melancholjr  remains  of  a  fish- 
ing estahlishment  m,  81. 

Splngen  (Village  and  Pass  of,  46*  3<K 
N.,  9*  18^  £.),  their  deration,  and 
scenery  of^  hacv.  467,  458.  precipi- 
tous descent  from,  458. 

Sponges — ^process  hj  which  thej  seek  a 
habitation  in  their  jonng  dajs,  Ix. 
147-149. 

Sporting — laws  wluch  regulate^  Ut.  277. 
See  GhMime  LatvB, 

— ^^-  Review  of  sereral  works  on, 
Ixxir.  68.     See  Fidd  Spwris. 

Spunsheim  (John  Qa^xur,  1776-1882), 
sketch  o^  when  at  Paris,  IxxviH.  52, 
54. 

Spj  s^rstem  of  Bonapartedetailed,  Ixxir. 
338-340. 

Stade  Toils  considered,  hj  William 
Hutt,  M.P.,  Ixxiv.  S59.  remarks  on 
the  pomtion  of  Great  Britain  with 
the  king  of  Holland,  859.  ii\jui7 
to  British  commerce  bj  the  severe 
and  unjust  duties  collected,  859.  an- 
nual amount  of  British  imports  into 
Hamburg,  859,  360.  vessels  obliged 
to  come  to  an  anchor  at  Brunshanscn, 
860, 861.  the  tax  is  of  various  kinds 
— -/r»<,  taxes  on  the  caigo,  361,  862. 
a€cofu%,  taxes  on  the  ships,  362. 
tkirdlvj  petty  exactions,  ih,  cases  of 
British  traders  harassed  by  the  Stade 
authorities,  868-365.  number  of  ships 
which  have  paid  those  duties,  with  the 
amount  from  1834  to  1839,  365,  866. 
King  of  Hanovor  dahns  the  ftirther 
right  of  increasing  on  the  present  ex- 
orbitant rates,  866,  367.  remon^ 
strance  of  the  British  cabinet  regard- 
ing the  rates,  367.  andent  origin  of 
the  tdls,  867,  868.  issue  between 
Great  Britain  and  Hanover  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  treaty  of  1691,  1692, 
between  Sweden  and  Hamburg,  re- 
gariting  the  rates  of  the  tariir,  868, 369. 
British  and  Hanoverian  commissioners 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
a  revision  of  the  rate,  369, 870.  com- 
missionerB  could  not  agree  about  a 
common  basis,  370.  objections  of  the 
government  of  Hanover  to  the  treaty 
oC  1691, 1692,  370-875.  determina- 
tion of  the  British  government  to  have 
the  duties  reduced,  375.  would  the 
coerdon  of  Holland  lead  to  her  ae- 
cesdon  to  the  German  Customs' 
Union  ?  876. 

Stadtholder  of  Hdknd— abolishment  of, 


in  1667,  Ixxvi.  446.  high  powers  of 
the  office  an  anomaly  in  a  republic, 
447. 

Stael  (Anne  Louisa  Germaine,  Baroness 
de,  1768-1817),  public  indebted  to  her 
for  the  appellations,  **  fftaare  dassique," 
and  **  genre  romantii^ue,"  li.  240. 
influence  this  had  on  literature,  241. 

— ^  Estimate  of  her  character  by 
Schiller,  liiL  101,  102.  by  Goethe, 
102-104. 

Her  shallow  idea  of  the  writings 


of  Dante,  Ivii.  418. 

Her  remarks  on  the  inefficiency 


of  the  study  of  mathematics,  compared 
with  that  of  philosophy,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  mind,  Ixii.  441. 

Paralkl  between  her  diaracter 


and  writings  and  those  of  M.  Ghateau* 
briand,  hdv.  609. 

Stafia  (56*  29"  N.,  6*  20"  W.),  dcMiption 
of  the  isle  of,  IxxviL  176, 177. 

fitahl  (George  Ernest,  1660-1784),  his 
doctrine  of  Animism — the  functions 
of  the  soul  and  its  fiicuHies  considoed, 
Iv.  472,  478.  ProfMBor  John  Thom- 
son's estimate  of  the  views  of,  473, 
474. 

Stair  (James  Dahywple,  Viscount,  161 9- 
1695),  his  «  Institutes  of  the  Law  of 
Scotland  **  characterised,  li.  127. 

Stamp  Dutiea— unfounded  clamour  rais- 
ed against  them,  Ivii.  168. 

Stamp  Duty  on  Newspapers-— view  taken 
by  the  ministnr  and  by  the  press  as  to 
the  repeal  of,  bdi.  127-181.  See 
Knowledge. 

Stamp  Act  of  Ireland  has  inqxMed  heavy 
duties  on  the  sale  of  land,  Ixxix.  250, 
251.    has  decreased  leases,  251,  852. 

Stamp  Act  imposed  on  the  North  Ame- 
rican provinces  by  the  Grenviile  ad- 
ministration, Ixxx.  566,  567.  effect 
of  this  on  the  mother  country  and 
on  the  colonies,  578.  views  taken  by 
the  leaders  regarding,  574.  repeal  of, 
5n,  578. 

Standards  of  Weights  and  Measures — 
different  plans  whidi  have  been  laid 
down  for  theirpreservation,'  Ixxvii. 
229-232.   Qet  WeighU  and  Meoiurei. 

Stanhope  (James  Stanhope,  Earl,  1673- 
1721),  Ins  knowledge  at  military  and 
dvil  affairs,  Ivi.  532.  capitulation  of, 
to  the  Duke  of  Vendome,  at  the  battle 
of  Brihuega  in  1710, 533. 

Political  life  of,  bdv.  288.241. 

peerage  bill  prelected  by  him,  241. 

Stanley  or  Bickerrtaffe(Edward-Qeofirey 
Smith-Stanley,  Lord,  b.  1799),  speech 
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of,  on  the  Bill  for  Suppr«sang  Disturb- 
aoces  in  Ireland,  in  1833,  Ivii.  248. 

Stanley  or  Bickerstaffe  ( Ed  ward-Oeofirey 
Smith- Stanley,  Lord),  his  arguments 
for  upholding  the  diurch  as  establish- 
ed in  Ireland*  Ix,  513-515. 

His  secession  from  the  adminis- 
tration of  Charles,  Earl  Grey,  in  1834, 
on  the  Irish  Church  question,  lix.  511. 
his  debating  talent  and  business  habits, 
511.  fallacy  of  the  arguments  he 
brought  forward  in  vindication  of  the 
step  he  took,  511-514. 

His  Letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Hes- 


keth;  and  Letter  from  Sir  Thomas 
on  the  Conservative  Associations,  in 
1835,  IxiL  167-    See  Aaaociatums. 
Measures  he  brought  in  for  the 


correction  of  abuses  in  the  settlement 
of  Tithes  in  Ireknd,  IxiiL  167-197. 
See  Irish  Tithe  Qaettion, 

His  proceedings  as  a  member  of 


the  administration  of  Cluurles,  JBUurl 
Grey,  bail  252,  253. 

His    Colonial    Administration 


considered,  bcxx.  497, 498.  his  Regis- 
tration BiU  for  Ireland,  503,  504. 

Staremberg — ^his  defeat  of  the  Duke  of 
Vendome  at  the  battle  of  Villa  Yiciosa 
in  1710,  Ivi.  533. 

Stark  (James,  of  Huntfield,  M.D.),  his 
series  of  experiments  on  the  colours  of 
fish,  from  which  he  infers  that  they 
possess  the  power  of  accommodating 
their  colours  to  that  of  the  bottom  of 
the  water  they  are  in,  Ixxviii,  102. 

Stars — process  made  in  the  survey  of 
the  rdative  positions  and  mutual  dis- 
t-ances  of  the,  li.  90,  91.  irregu- 
larity of  manjof  their  motions,  91- 
93.  observations  on  double  and  mul- 
tiple stars — have  they  a  connected 
motion?  93,  94,  and  96,  97.  con- 
trasted colours  in  those  that  are 
double,  94.  explanation  of  the 
phenomena,  94,  95.  no  appear- 
ance of  annual  parallax  in  the  double 
stars,  97.  Astronomical  Society's 
tables  for  ascertaining  the  apparent 
places  of  fortv-six  principal  fixed  stars, 
111,  112.  the  Society's  catalogue  of 
stars,  112, 113. 

Stars  (Fixed),  method  of  determining 
the  relative  positions  of,  Iviii.  177. 
their  proper  motions,  193.  distance 
of  the  fixed  stars  unknown,  194, 195. 
connected  motions  of  the  double  stars, 
195.  di£ferent  colours  of  the  fixed 
stars,  196.  globular  clusters  o^ 
197. 


Stars  (Fixed),  Tycho  Brahlt*6  catologne 

of,  Ixxx.  184. 
Stars — simple  sketch  of  the   laws  by 

which  they  are  regulated,  lyui^44<K 
*  Professor  Bradley's 


tions  on  the  parallax  and  refiradiofis 
of,  Ixv.  123-126.     See  Bradi^^ 

Stars  (Double),  laws  of  the^  Ixvu.  292. 
numbers  of,  observed,  295. 

State— what  is  the?  IxxiiL  61.  natiipe  o( 
as  explained  by  Lieber,  62.  vbat  con- 
stitutes the  society  called  the  stale  ? 
63-67.  observations  on  the  right  of 
restraint  assumed  by  everj  govern- 
ment over  its  subjects,  67^  who  pos- 
sesses the  right  to  govern?  60-7 1* 
See  PoHtieal  Ethics. 

State  and  Church — connection  betwees, 
bdx.  235-280.   See  Church  and  S$at€. 

•  Kemarks    on    the    theory    of 

Dr  Thomas  Arnold  on  the  connection 
of,  btxvi.  367-369. 

State  Economy — what  it  is,  IxvL  £3. 
See  Senior. 

•         and  Defects  of  British  Statis- 
tics, Ixi.  154.     See  Statistics. 

and  Relations  of  the  Turkish 


Empire,  Iviii.  114.    See  Tprk^. 

of  the  Currency— the  Bank  of 


England  and  the  country  bank%  Ixv. 
61.     See  Bank  of  Bnglaand. 

Of  the  Irish  Chwxh,  ki.  490. 


See  Irish  Church, 

of  Protestantism  in  Germanyj 


liv.  238.     See  Protestantism, 

of  Parlies  in  Great  Britain  in 


1834,  lix.  503.  proceedings  of  the 
Tories  at  Oxford,  505-509.  resignation 
of  four  of  the  members  of  the  cabinet  of 
Charles,  Earl  Gre^,  on  the  Irish  church 
question,  509.  resignation  of  Sir  James 
Graham  considered,  509-511.  seces- 
sion of  Mr  Edward  Stanley  (now  Lord 
Stanley),  511,  arguments  brought  for- 
ward in  vindication  of  the  step  these 
parties  took,  512.  fallacy  of,  513, 514. 
vacant  places  filled  up — character  of 
Lord  Auckland,  515.  chance  the 
Tories  would  have  if  they  had  suc- 
ceeded to  power,  515-518.  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  ministry  much  over- 
rated, 518,  519.  business  done  dur- 
ing the  session,  519.  Earl  Grey's 
retirement  from  office,  520.  suc- 
ceeded by  Viscount  Melbourne — cha- 
racter of  the  latter,  521. 

Speech     of     Henry,     Lord 


Brougham,  on  February  17,  1835, 
on  the,  Ixi.  242.     See  Parties. 
* Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  Fox 
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Mftsla,  M.P.,  on  July  7, 1837, Ixv.  266. 
policy  of  the  Tories,  267.  of  the  Radi- 
cals, ib.  of  the  Whigs,  267,  268,  and 
279-281.  Whig  party  indispensable  for 
the  real  interests  of  the  eountry,  268- 
270.  Radical  party  a  new  feature  in  the 
House  of  CommonS)  270.  its  members 
not  always  the  most  prudent  in  their 
declarations  and  actions,  271.  duty  of 
the  legislature  at  the  present  time, 
272-274.  difficulties  in  the  wa^  of 
the  practical  working  of  the  legisla- 
ture, 274,  275.  business  not  well 
conducted  in  the  House  of  Commons^ 
275, 276.  character  of  the  government 
affects  the  character,  temper,  and  har- 
mony of  even  the  most  privileged 
people,  276.  Tories  too  exclusive  in 
favouritism  to  their  own  pavty,.  277. 
Tory  party  have  done  more  to  open 
the  question  of  the  Union  than  all  the 
motions  of  Mr  O'Connell,  278.  char, 
acter  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  a  states- 
man, 279-281.  letter  of  the  Earl  of 
Durham  to  the  Electftrs^  of  North 
Durham,  281,  282. 

State  Papers  of  Great  Britain — his- 
tory of  the  mode  o€  keeping  them,  Ivi. 
177.     Sec  Records, 

Statesman — elements  he  has  fx>  contend 
with,  Iviii.  2. 

(The),  by  Htnry  Tkylor,  Ixiv. 

201.     See  Taylor. 

The  conduct  of  WilMam  Pitt  to- 
wards Wilkes  an  example  worthy  to  be 
imitated  by  all  in  power,  Ixx.  101, 102. 

What  he  has-  to  look  to  in  the 


performance  of  his  duty,  Ixsvi.  455. 
(Old  Hereditary),  the  present 


average  extent  of  theii  landed  pro 
perty,  and  wealth  they  posses9,4ire  less 
than  the  other  proprietors  in  Elngland 
at  the  present  time,  and  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  laitge  estates  which  their 
predecessors  possessed,  Ivii.  148,  149. 
Characteristics  of  those  who 


preceded  the  reign  of  Queen  Elixa- 
beth  of  England,  and  those  who  fi)l- 
lowed,  Ixv.  5-9. 

Statistics  and  Philosophy  of  Storms, 
Ixriii.  4-6.     See  Storms. 

Statistics-^considered  as  a  science,  Ixix. 
49.  distrust  felt  by  obse? vers  at  ta- 
bular  remits,  50.  practical  necessity 
for  having  such  taoles,  to  obtain  a 
much  greater  uniformity  of  conclu- 
sions, 50-54. 

— —  State  and  defects  of  British, 
Ixi.  154, 155.  little  progress  ttaitis- 
tics  has  made  m  Britain*.  155,  156. 


nature,  objects,  and  limits  of  the 
science,  156-158.  value  of,  158. 
contradictory  opinions  as  to  the  area 
of  England  and,  France,  158,  159. 
of  Scotland,  159.  of  Ireland,  159, 
160,  population  of  Great  Britain, 
160, 161.  table  of  the  annual  pro- 
portion  of  baptisms,  marriages,  and 
burials,  to  the  population  of  England, 
161>16S»  indefinite  classification  of 
trades  taken^  in  the  four  last  censuses, 
W3,  164.  extraordinary  statements 
made  in  conseq,uence,  164,  165,  a 
new  plan  is  absolutely  necessasy  for 
the  next  census— outlines  of  one,  165- 
168.  papers  connected  with  the  in- 
come-tax destroyed  by  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  168.  defective 
information  we  possess  of  the  ouan- 
tity  and  value  of  the  produce  of  land, 

168,  169.    of  the  number  of  cattle, 

169,  170.  of  our  manufactures,  170, 
17  i.  table  of  the  estimated  value  of 
our  cotton  manufacture,  172.  table 
of  Britbh  produce  and  manufactures 
exported,  173.  have  no  accounts  of 
the  trade  between  Ireland  and  Great 
Britain,  173,  174.  no  means  have 
existed,  or  do  exist,  of  estimating  the 
condition  of  the  people,  175-177. 
necessity  of  having  statistical  boards 
established  for  procuring  proper  in- 
formation, 177-181. 

Steam — Laws  of  the  Generation  of,  Ivi. 

116,117.     Bee  Boilers. 
Sketch  of  the  operative  power 

o(  in  the  Steamrcngine,  Ix.  471-473. 
Availability  o^  for  the  propul- 


sion of  vessels,  Ixv.  120. 

Changes    wrought    by   it — ita 


modification  of  naval  warfare,  Ixxix. 
421. 

Carriages — those  of  Mr  Gumey, 


Dr  Church,  and  Mr  Hancock,  de- 
scribed, Ivi.  137  142.  report  from 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on,  143-145. 

Engine — c<»nstruction  of,  con- 


sidered, Ivi.  116.  low-pressure  en- 
gines, 117,  118.  hi^h-pressure  en- 
gines, 118,  119.  boiler  and  piston 
of,  119.  motions  of,  and  how  pro- 
duced, 119.  inapplu^ble,  as  a  tsack- 
age,  to  ordinary  canal  purposes,  120. 
advantages  over  horse-power,  120, 
121.  construction,  of  fixed  engines, 
and  those  for  locomotion,  121,  122. 
method  of  placing  the  loads  upon 
tiie  engine,  122.  construction  of  the 
boiler,  so  as  to  allow  a  large  surface 
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to  be  exposed  to  the  fire,  122,  123. 
description  of  the  engines  used,  at  an 
earlj  date,  oh  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Ra^way,  123, 124.  ex- 
periments of  the  ahore  ndlwa^  to 
test  the  capabilities  uf  the  engines, 
125.  profits  of  the  company,  129. 
accidents  on,  130.  adaptation  of^  to 
propel  carriages  on  common  voads, 
133-136.  description  of  Mr  Gur- 
iie/s  road- engine,  136-140.  con- 
stniction  of  those  of  Dr  Church  and 
Mr  Hancock,  HO,  141.  opposition 
met  with  by  Mr  Gomey,  141 .  report 
from  the  'Select  Oommhtee  of  the 
House  of  Gonmions  on,  143-145. 
Steam-Engine— the  constraction  of,  best 
adapted  for  propelling  steam-T^sels, 
Ix.  471-476. 

Contrast  oi,  with  horse-power, 
Ixi.  456-458. 

Ikief  sketch  of  the  dkeovery  of 


the,  Ixx.  4C6-470.    improvements  of 
James  Watt,  472-498.     See  Watt. 
Navigation  to  India,  considered 


by  Captain  Head,  Ivii.  313.  great 
advantages  which  wonld  accrue  from 
such  a  communicatSDn,  31 4#  route 
prc^Kised,  with  the  distances  and  time 
that  would  be  reqioived,  id.  difficulty 
would  arise  from  want  of  fuel,  t6. 
estimated  expense  of  steam-boats, 
315.  should  be  attempted  and  con- 
ducted by  the  merchants  in  prefer- 
ence to  government,  315,  316.  dis- 
advantages^ attending  the  route  pro> 
posed  by  the  river  £u{>hfates,  316. 
real  difficulty  would  arise  from  the 
want  of  a  British  popolalion  in  India, 
317.     See  India. 

By  the  three  routes  proposed. 


Ix.  445.    See  India, 

*Steam  Narigation,  ad^mncement  o^ 
Ixv.  118, 119.    See  Atlantic. 

Steam  power — ^great  advantage  of,  in 
any  position,  Ivi.  323. 

Steam-vessels  —  proposed  by  Captain 
Beechey  to  navigate  among  the  ice 
in  the  polar  regions,  Ixxviii.  86. 

Steel — value  of,  exported  from  Great 
Britain  to  Germany  in  1831,  1832, 
1840,  and  184l,lxxix.  119. 

Steel  (soft^  plates--engraving8  on,  mode 
by  which  thcnr  are  hsodened,  and  dupM- 
cates  taken  from  them,  Ivi*  318, 319. 

Steele  (Sir  Richard,  1671-1729),  sketch 
of  his  conduct  to  Addison,  225,  226. 
his  literary  character,  228.  published 
the  •*  Tatler,"  and  assbted  by  Addi- 
son, t&.     plan  of  the  **  Spectator," 


236.  returned  t»  FktSmnw^  tal 
expelled  the  house  in  cooseqaence  tii 
his  violence  and  folly,  243.  kbighted 
and  received  marks  of  fovour  from  llie 
Court,  246.  other  papers  vbiefa  be 
wrote,  24B.  cause  c(  the  estrange- 
ment  between  him  and  AddiMD,  2BS- 
257. 

Steele  (William  £.,M.D.X  "^Penonal 
Narrative  of  the  Campaigns  in  Aff- 
ghauistan,  detailed  is  a  seriea  4»f 
letters  of  the  kte  Cblend  WiUiaas  U. 
Dennie,"  compiled  and  arranged  hj, 
IxxvH.  261.     SeeJKoff. 

Stelvio  (Pass  of,  46*  35'  N.,  lO*  IS'"  B.\ 
its  devatkm  and  view  fr«n,  Ixxv.  462. 

Stephen  (Sir  George,  b.  1764),  letttrsto 
Ine  Right  Hoaiourable  Lord  Jokn 
Riutsell,  on  the  plans  of  a  Soeieiy  for 
the  CiviHxaticm  of  Africa,  budL  4M^ 
See  Africa. 

Stephen  (James,  d.  1832)^  on  the  cmtdi* 
tion  of  the  Engli^  eonviet  compared 
with  that  ^f  the  dave,  noisi  Iv.  146. 
on  the  more  prominent  features  o£ 
the  condition  oS  the  ^ve^  147, 14a 

His  beautiful  and  afeetmg  lettoa 
to  his  brother-in-law,  W.  Wilbcrfbrce, 
Ixxii.  59-64.     See  Wilberforc^. 

Character  of,  by  Lord  Brougham^ 


Ixxx.  273,  274. 

Stephen  (John  L.  X  <*  Ineidents  of  Travek 
in  Central  America,  Chiapas,  and 
Yucat  an,"  by,  Ixxv.  397  -  See  Ameri- 
ca^ fientraly  and  IxxviiL  438.  See 
Ywxitan. 

Stephenson  (Robert),  his  successful  com* 
petition  for  the  Locomotive  engines 
on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail- 
way, Ivi.  125.  trial  oi  the  capabili- 
ties of,  138.  conduct  of  hb  people  in 
preventing  fair  competitton  with  other 
engines,  132, 133. 

Stereotypmg — ^utility  of,  to  the  public^ 
Ivi.  318. 

Stevenson  (Robert,  1772-1850),  his  m- 
vestigation  as  to  the  utility  of  lenses 
in  lighthouses,  Ivii.  87,  88. 

Ills  evidence  cm  the  lighting  of 

light-houses,  Ixi.  233. 

Stevenson  (Alan,  b.  1807),  his  evidence 
on  the  illuminating  of  lighthouses  by 
means  of  hammered  reflectors,  and  by 
revolving  lenses,  Ixi.  233,  an<if  838-241 
his  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  *•  Review  '^ 
regarding  his  evidence^  526-531. 

Stewart  (Dugald,  1758-1828),  on  the 
origin  of  the  Sanscrit  lan^are,  li. 
552-554.  observations  on  his  hypo- 
thesis, 554-562.     See  Langnag€$. 
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Slewafft  (Dii|:ald),  hk  d«iicripiioii  of  tbe 
Km^B  p«kce  at  Uawii,  Ivii.  87,  ^. 
I  Notice  of  hia  work  on  the ''  Philo- 

aophy   of   the    Active    and   Moral 
PoweraorMaD,''bu.61. 

Imouhous  expotition  he  %Wea  of 


the  jpecuhitioM  of  Rtid,  Smith,  and 
Rohertson*  in  his  lives  of,  bdu  207. 
replj  to  his  objectioDs  to  aorels,  2B2t 

}ih  remarks  on  Mathematies  as 


a  branch  of  phiUysophicai  studj,  Ixii. 

437«     on  the  disposition  of  nmthe- 

matidans  to  fimatifiwn,  44a»  448»  and 

445. 

— -  His  Tiews  <m  mathenadcal  rea- 


sooins,  contrasted  with  those  pro- 
pounded bj  Professor  Wbeweli  of 
Cambri^K^  IxriL  S4-98.  See  Comie. 
ObsttrvatioDS  on  the  remarks  of 


Mr  DougUtt,  as  to  tbe  views  he  hdd, 
Isx.  362.     See  Dowflaa. 

Attacked,  in  DonghwT  '<  Philc 


sophj  of  the  Mind,"  with  being  hix 
in  strengtheoing  the  foundations  of 
religion,  natural  and  revcmkd,  hex. 
li8S.  observations  on  the  attack — 
and  defence  of  Mr  Stewart's  opinioBs, 
386-389. 

On  Imagination   and    Fancy, 


IzxT.  \m. 

Stewi^  (Pcggj)i  a  Tahitiaa  female-^ 
her  idebtjr  and  attachment  to  her 
English  husband,  Ixxix.  64. 

Btillingfleet  (Edward,  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, 1635-1690),  extent  and  variety 
of  his  learning,  U.  324,  325.  Dr 
Bentle/s  scandhUons  ingratitude  to 
his  grasdMB,  3^. 

■■  Has  demonstrated  that  bishop 

aiid  presbyter  were  originally  different 
appMlationsof  the  same  office-bearer, 
Ivi.  241 .  and  that  no  particular  form 
of  church  government  was  ciyoined 
by  the  apostles,  242. 

*8tock  Exchange  of  London — amusing 
sketdi  of;  Ixv.  110,111. 

Stockbrokers  of  Paris  contrasted  with 
those  of  Loodoo,  IxxviiL  142,  143. 

Stockholm  (City  of,  60*  22'  K.,  18*  T 
£.),  Mr  Barrow's  description  of  it,  lix. 
370. 

Stodcs(Oaptain  Priogle,  R.K.,  d.  1828), 
makes  a  correct  survey  of  the  western 
side  of  Patagonia,  Ixix.  472.  found 
in  Port  Santa  Barbara  the  beam  of  a 
large, ship,  supposed  to  be  a  remnant 
of  the  '*  Wi^^er,"  one  of  Ijord  Anaon^s 
fleet,  •&.  puts  an  end  to  his  life  at 
Port  Famue  m  1828,  ih. 


Stolbergf  FrederieJieo|Kdd,€Viwit,l  7«)- 
1819),  nis  poetry  characterised,  Ivi.  42. 

Stolen  goods  restorable  to  tbe  original 
possessor,  unless  sold  in  open  market, 
li.  164. 

Stone  Tow«,  or  Chibel'Sutim,  situate 
m  lat.  40*  26'  and  long.  71*  0'  E.» 
for  commercial  purposes,  Iviii  I179 
lia 

Stord)  (Henri),  on  the  value  of  tho 
coined  money  in  Europe,  Iv.  49. 

^  Stories  of  Waterioo  " — a  fiction— char- 
acter o^  lit  130. 

Storms— Philosophy  and  Statistics  of,  by 
Lieutenant-Coioael  Heid,  and  W.  C. 
Redfield  of  New  York,  Ixviii.  406. 
former  ideas  of  a  hurricane,  408. 
Colonel  Clappers  views  in  1801,  *6. 
Mr  Redfiekl's  observations  on  those  of 
September  1821,  and  17th  August 
1830,  409.  efiects  of  hurricane  on 
the  barometer— Mr  Eedlield's  views 
of  their  origin,  410.  hurricane  of 
10th  August  1^1— points  considered 
established  in  reference  to  the  princU 
pal  movements  of  the  atmosphere 
which  constitute  a  hurrieane^  411. 
Mr  Redfteld's  chart*  delineating  the 
route  of  several  storms  and  hurrioanes, 
412-414.  praeticid  rules  to  be  ob- 
served on  encountering  huirieanes, 
414-416.  Colonel  Iteid's  investiga- 
tion^  416.  description  of  West  India 
hurricane,  417-419.  direction  and 
character  of  hurricanes  of  1836  and 
1837,  420-436.  Colonel  Reid's  phe- 
nomena of  storms  in  the  southern 
hemispheie — his  agreement  with  Mr 
Redfield  in  the  mrection  of  these 
storms — ^hurricanes  and  gales  treated 
of  b^  Colonel  Reid,  420.  Mauritius 
considered  the  focus  of  the  hurricanes 
in  the  southern  hemisphere — ^Wcst 
Indies  and  Atlantic  coast  of  North 
America  focus  of  northern  storms* 
427.  explanation  of  the  storm  experi- 
enced bv  the  East  India  fleet,  in  Blarch 
1809,  16.  description  and  eflfects  of 
hurrioanes  of  1780,  t6.  Mr  Esp^'s 
views,  430.  purposes  they  seem  m- 
tended  to  answer  in  the  economy  of 
nature,  430-432. 

Storthing,  or  Parliament  of  Norwav — 
its  powers  and  duties  of  the  elec- 
toral body,  wl  their  mode  of  election, 
Ixv.  43-48.    See  iVonwQf. 

Stovrton  (Charles  Stourton,  Baron,  b. 
1802),  his  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
**  Review,"  giring  a  circumstantial 
aooonnt  of  Mrs  Fitsherbert's  marriage 
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iQ  George  IV.  (dm  Prince  of  Wftles), 
bnriL  664,  657. 

fitory-teUen  (Italiaii),  eecoimt  of,  IxxL 
376. 

Stothard  (Charles  Alfred,  1787-1821), 
saeodote  of,  box.  75. 

Stow  (Jolm,  1525-1605),  fomiiieTT  of 
"^  Omfteo'eChnmide, '  liiL  5.  edition 
of^  by  Edmond  Howes,  8. 

Strabo  (before  the  ChrisUan  era),  bis 
aecomit  of  die  tribes  that  inhabit  the 
interior  of  Lybia,  IxtL  328. 

Straebey  (Sir  Henry,  b.  1772),  the  na- 
Uve  mode  of  sappressing  crime  in 
India,  Uii.  444^.  on  the  good  effects  of 
the  establishment  of  thetsysteai  of  ad- 
nmiistration'  by  Lord  Comwatiis,  450. 

On  the  ruination  of  the  ancient 

faraiiies  of  the  Zemindars,  by  the  re- 
venae  measnrea  of  Lord  Gti^mwallis, 
note.  It.  82.  on  the  usages  of  the 
Hindoos,  note,  86.  on  native  judicial 
officers  being  ill  paid,  461.  on  the 
litigious  character  of  the  natives,  466. 

fittafibrd  (Thomas  Wentwortb^  Earl  of, 
1593,  bdieaded  1641)»  his  features 
characteristic  of  the  man,  liv.  522. 
contrasted  with  Hampden,  522,  523. 
his  violent  and  arbitrary  cMiduei,  523. 
bis  government  of  Ireland,  ib,  im- 
peacmnent  o^  and  condemned  to 
death,  632*534. 

*8trafibnl,  a  Tragedy,  by  J.  Browning, 
kv.  132.    See  Brotming, 

Stratford  (Mr),  superintended  the  "  Ca- 
talo^ue  of  Stars  ^'  issued  by  the  Astro- 
nomioil  Society)  H.  112. 

Stratford  (Lientenant),  nautical  al- 
manac of,  praised,  Iviii.  167. 

Strathaird,  or  Macalister's  Cave  (57'  11' 
N.,  5*  87'  W.),  in  the  isUnd  of  Skye, 
described,  Ixxvii.  180. 

Strawberry  Hill  (near  London),  supper 
party  at,  during  Oeorge  Selwyn's 
time,  Ixxx.  2. 

Stream  at  Argastoli,  (38*  10'  N.,  20- 
SO'  B. ),  in  Cephalonia,  which  flows  into 
the  land/n>m  the  sea,  Ixxvii.  459. 

Strikes  andXrades'-Unions  smong  work- 
men, lix.  341.     See  Trttdes*- Unions, 

Strong  (Rev.  Gharies),  faithful  regula- 
rity of  the  stmcture  of  his  poems,  Ixii. 
802. 

Strong  (Mr),  remarks  on  the  value  of 
his  woric  on  the  p<^tical  and  statisti- 
cal state  of  Gk^ece,  Ixxv.  502. 

Strontian  (56'  82^  N.,  5"  39'  W.)  on 
Loch  Sunait,  celebrated  for  its  mines 
and  minerals,  bcxvii^  179. 

Stuart  Family— importance  of  the  pa- 


pers in  Fraace,  to  show  the  intzigines 
to  reinstate  them  on  the  throae  of 
Britain,  Ivi.  198. 

Stuart  Papers — ^importance  o^  in  Eng- 
lish history,  bdv.  254. 

(Prince  Charles  Edward,  1721- 

1788,  the  Young  Pretender),  dissi- 
pated habits  he  was  a  Tictinft  to,  l^iryi?^ 
473. 

Stuart  (James, d.  1850),  "Three  Years' 
Travels  in  North  Americn,''  by,  Ivi. 

460.  character  of  the   work.    460, 

461.  his  arrival  at  New  York,  and 
finds  the  accommodations  of  the  hotels 
inferior  to  those  in  the  old  world,  461, 

462.  proceeds  up  the  Hudson,  and  by 
the  Erie  Canal,  462.  his  account  of 
the  discipline  at  Uie  New  York  state 
prison  at  Auburn,  463-466.  advice 
to  travellers  as  to  their  eonduci  at 
hotels,  466,  467.  education  in,  468. 
description  of  prairie  farming,  and 
hints  to  emignuits,  468-47 1 .  reli^on 
in  America  free  fhmi  sectarian  spirit, 

471.  Slavery  in  the  southern  states, 

472.  cruelties  practised  on  the  unfor- 
Itmate  slaTes,  472-476.  stringent 
laws  of  Louisiana  against  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  pref;^  476-477. 
attack  and  defeat  of  the  British  troops 
on  New  Orleans,  478.  his  lugh  idea 
of  Illinois  as  a  settling  country  for 
emigrants,  479, 480.  on  the  workhig 
of  the  ballot  and  universal  suffirace, 
^1.  ^ 

Stubbs  (Mr)yhis  coolness  in  fox-hunting, 

Ixxiv.  71. 
Stuckey  ( Vincent^  on  country  bsjiking — 

thoughts  on  the  improvement  of  the 

system,  by,  Ixiir.  419.  QeeMni-Stoek 

Banks, 
Students  at  Oxford  University — Ernies 

for  placing  them  under  the  tuUffs  of 

a  hall  or  college,  liii.  392.^ 
Student  Life— requisites  of,  Ixxi.^  225. 
Students  in  Pari^^^^their  characteristics, 

Ixxviii.  144-146. 
Studium  and  Studuim  generale-^prbper 

academical  signification  of,  Ix.  215-220. 
Study-Poets,  Ixvui.  d6L    See  Sehdlm-, 

and  Simthey, 
Study  of  Mathematics^-University  of 

Cambridge^  Ixii.  409.      See  McUkt- 

mattes. 
Style  of  Authors — remarks  on,  in  con- 

nection  with  the  views  held  and  fol- 
lowed out  by  M.  Chateaubriand,  in 

his  works,  Ixiv.  509*51 1. 
Style  in  Literature — remarks  on,  Ixx. 

256. 
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&ty\e — observfltions  on  the  properties 
irhich.  belong:  to  the  most  effective 
pulpit  eloquence,  Ixxii.  78*88.  Bee 
BfitM  Pulpit. 

Subinfeudation — the  glory  of  England 
is  more  due  to  the  restraint  imposed 
on  it,  than  to  any  other  cause,  Ixiii. 
^15,  216. 

Subletting  of  estates  and  farms  in  Ire- 
land— evil  effects  which  are  indnced 
by  (he,  lix.  255-258. 

Sublime — observations  by  Mr  Douglas 
on  the  subject,  Ixx.  380,  381. 

•*  Sublimity"— disquisition  as  to  whether 
the  treatise  is  the  production  of  Dio- 
nysins  Longinus,  or  EHonysius  of  Hali- 
camassus,  and  views  of  critics,  lir.  59- 
68.  true  manner  of  "elevation  of 
style,"  68,  69. 

Subscription  to  the  English  chucch, 
signed  as  a  matter  of  discipline,  and 
not  of  faith,  lix.  459.  rei\itation  of 
the  opinion  hdd  by  Bishop  Copleston 
on  its  nature,  503-505. 

to  the   thirty-nine    articles — 

Bishop  Marsh  on  the  obligation  of 
those  who  have  signed  it,  be.  222, 
223. 

Necessity  of  having  this  test 


abolished,  note,  Ixxx.  371. 

Subsidiary  princes  in  India — their  bad 
government,  and  its  evil  effects,  Ixxi. 
863.     diffie\ilt  to  be  got  rid  of,  864. 

Subterranean  passages  existing  in  Pon. 
tus,  in  Asia-Minor,  Ixxvii.  454-456. 

Succession  (War  of  the,  in  Spain),  Lord 
Mahon's  History  of,  Ivi.  499.  See 
Spain, 

False  conduct  of  the  British 

piinistry  before  the  peace  •f  Utrecht, 
relating  to  the  closing  of  the  war,  Ixii. 
6-9,  and  14,  15. 

Suchus,  or  Sonchis-— crocodile  wonhipped 
b^  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Ixxx.  423. 
Bi^niffcatton  of,  itotfe,  42S,  424. 

Sudder  Courts  in  India*.- judicial  depart- 
ment under  their  superintendence, 
Ixxvi.  196, 197. 

Suddozyes  (family  of,  in  Affl^hanistan), 
high  respect  with  which  they  are  re- 
galed by  the  tribes,  Ixxvii.  268, 
269. 

Sue  (Eugene),  is  xscrtainly  the  founder 
of  the  French  maritime  school  of 
romance,  IviL  d54.  his  writings 
swarm  with  abominations  of  every 
description,  855,  356. 

Saex  (29*  58'  N.,  82*  84'  E.:),  p<»t  of, 
considered  as  a  depdt  for  coals  for 
jtteam  navigation  to  India,  U.  450. 


canal  from,  to  tlie  Kile,  458.  tSstance 
from,  to  the  Mediterranean,  ib. 

Suez  (Isthmus  of;  30*  2V  N.,  2»  21' E.), 
estimated  expense  of  clearing  the  old 
canal  from  Suez  to  the  Nile,  ix.  452. 

Canal  from,  to  the  Nile — direc 

tioB  in  which  it  was  cut,  and  Mr 
Charles  Maclaren's  desoqition  of  it, 
be.  452-454. 

Sugar — ^imports  of,  into  Great  Britain 
— delivenes  for  export  and  home  eon- 
sumption,  and  sto«  on  hand  for  1828, 
1829,  and  1830,  liv.  832.  consump- 
tion of,  xm  Xhe  Continent,  ib.  while 
the  demand  for,  has  inci<eaacd»  the 
supply  has  aagmented,  and  the  prices 
frwen,  838.  «rhcre  the  jncreaM  has 
occurred,  «^  duty  on,  should  be 
redueed->^pinions  of  Mr  Uaddsson 
and  of  Mr  Ponlett  Thompsatt  (Lord 
Sydenham),  346^  347. 

Frttcticability   of   raising   an 


■•^p" 


abundant  supply  by  unrestricted  la- 
bour, Ix.  335, 836. 

Beet^root  and  cane,  Ixv.  110. 


consumption  of,  in  Eqiope.and  Ameri- 
ca, 110.  absurd  ^licy  of  the 
French  go^^emmeat  m  patronising 
the  growth  of  beet  sugar  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  importing  .oSP  cane  sugar, 
111,112.  consumptioniof,  ia  France^ 
112.  loss  sustained  by  France,  on 
her  revenue,  shsppuig,  Mxid  external 
commercey  in  consequence  of  encou- 
raging the  growth  of  beet  sugar,  114- 
1J6.  .beet  cdtivatod  to  a  consider- 
able extent  in  Belgium,  116.  pros- 
g>cts  of  the  beet  growers  in  Great 
ritain,  116,417. 

Protective  duty  on,  most  in- 


jurious to  the  revenue,  Ixxii.  429. 
See  Colonie$y  and  Import  Dwtim, 

Proposed  alteration  in  the  doty 


on,  Ixxiii.  527.  olyections  brought 
forward  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  527, 528. 
exports  frvom  India,  528,  529.  effect 
which  the  gorermnent  |^n,  proposed 
in  the  budget,  would  have  on  tlie  in- 
dustry of  our  colonies,  529*536.  on 
tthe  emancipation  of  slaves  in  Brazil, 
Cuba,  Stc.y  586-541.  trade  with 
Brszil  and  the  Spanish  islands,  541- 
.543.  distress  of  the  working  classes 
from  the  high  price  of  sugar,  642- 
546.  consumption  of  sugar  that 
would  take  place,  and  increased  re- 
venue to  government,  from  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty,  546-649.  would 
promote  the  eztuction  of  the  slave- 
trade,  549  5:^9. 
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Sagar — reduction  on  the  duties  of,  con- 
sidered both  as  aflfecting  British  and 
West  India  interests,  Ixxiv.  520-523. 

Tariff  of  1842  on,  most  impoli- 
tic, Ixxv.  205,  206. 

Increased  price  of,  has  diminish- 


ed the  quantity  imported,  although 
the  popiiJation  have  increased,  Ixxx. 
83,  84.  and  an  inadequate  supply 
has  diminished  the  consumption,  86. 
absurdity  of  the  new  scale  of  difier- 
ential  duties  on  free-grown  and  slave- 
grown  sugar,  494,  495. 

Anti  -  slavery    outcry    raised 


against  the  Whig  government  when 
they  proposed  the  reduction  on  the 
price  of,  Ixxx.  493,  494.  mode  in 
which  the  trade  of  slave-grown  sugar 
is  conducted  in  Extrope,  4^5. 

Buger  (Abbot,  d.  1151),  his  biography 
of  Louis  le  Oros,  budii.  98. 

Suggestion  and  Memorv — remarks  on 
me  views  held  by  Mr  Douglas  of 
Cavers  on,  in  his  *•  Philosophy  of  the 
Mind,**  bcx.  370. 

*  Suggestions  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Public  Burdens'*  noticed,  Ivii.  143. 

Bi^ah  (Dowlah),  aided  by  Warren  Hast- 
ings in  conquering  Rohilcund,  bad  v. 
178-182.     See  BohiUas. 

Suktawuts — military  honour  of,  display. 
ed  at  the  taking  of  Ontala  in  Rajas- 
than,  Ivi.  77,  78. 

Bulat  (J.),  his  remarks  that  the  sole 
study  of  mathematics  tends  to 
materialism  and  mysticiEm,  Ixii. 
442. 

Sullivan  (Mrs),  *^  Recollections  of  a 
Chaperon"  assigned  to,  Ivii.  406.  ex- 
tracts from,  407-411. 

Sullivan  (Mr),  speech  at  the  East  India 
House  on  the  occupation  of  Scinde, 
Ixxix.  476.  concluding  remarks  on 
the  unjustifiable  conduct  of  Lord 
Ellenborough  to  the  Ameers^  504, 505. 
See  Scinde. 

*^  Sullo  Spirito  Antipapale  dei  Classici 
Antichi  d'ltalia,  Disquisizioni  di  Oa- 
briele  Rossetti,"  Iv.  531.  See  Rassetti. 

Sumroo  (B^^m),  Major  Archer's  ac- 
count of  Tier  hbtory  from  being  a 
Nautch  girl,  till  she  raised  herself  to 
be  a  sovereign  and  warrior,  Ivii.  365, 
366.  her  reception  of,  and  dinner  to. 
Lord  Combermere  at  Meerut.  367. 

Bun — phenomena  connected  with  the 
appearance  of  the,  Iviii.  178,  179. 
temperature,  li^ht,  and  heat  of,  179. 

-  not  equal  to  Sinus,  as  to  distance  from 
the  earth,  195. 


Sun — Ezaunoflltion  of  Aristotle*!  state** 
ment,  that  the  luminous  image  of  tri- 
angular and  other  apertures  in  the 
bght  of,  is  round,  Ixxiv.  288-290.  so- 
lution of  the  problem,  290. 

Spots   on  the,  discovered  by 

Galileo,  Ixxx.  169. 

Suns — Sir  Isaac  Newton'r  eonfeetnre 
that  comets  are  the  atiments  by  which 
they  are  sustained,  hd.  Ill,  112. 

Sunday- Schools  —  remarks  on  their 
utihty,  Ixxv.  134. 

Sunderland  (Caries  Spencer,  Eari  of^ 
1674-1722),  administration  of,  from 
1719  to  1722,  Iriii.  512. 

^Sunning"  the  Water — mode  of,  used 
in  the  tishing  for  salmon,  Ixxviii.  110, 
111. 

Superfeeondity  of  the  Human  Race, 
question  of,  H.  297.  See  /Vsimcftfy, 
and  Sadler. 

Supernatural  power  and  beings  believed 
in  by  men  of  all  ages  and  nations^ 
and  of  ail  oiders  ^  intri}ect,  hdx. 
236. 

St^erstitioB^-that  of  the  Rajpoots  ex- 
emplified, Ivi.  78,  79. 

The  Gipsy  tribes  have  not  any 

peculiar  superstitions  of  their  own, 
Ixxiv.  52,  53. 

Loses  its  contagions  eilect  when 


it  is  endeavoured  to  be  defined,  Ixxx. 
235,  236.  one  great  canse  which  in- 
fluenced trials  fi>r  witchcraft,  240, 
241. 

The  visionary  belief  (^  Martin 


Luther  in  supernatural  agents,  Ixviii 
283-285. 

Supper — usual  one  which  took  place  at 
fiewgnte  the  night  before  an  execu- 
tion, Ixxx.  13. 

(Lord^s),  views  of  the  Oxford 

divines  as  to  the  administration  of, 
bcxvi.491,492. 

Suppers  of  the  Greeks— characteristic 
scenes  at,  Ivi.  350.  See  Qrtek  Ban- 
quets. 

Supplies — power  of  stopping  the,  in 
Great  Britain,  entirely  ves^  in  the 
House  of  Ck>mmon8,  )xi.  9. 

Alteration    in  granting   them 

down  to  the  reforms  which  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688  eflReeted,  Ixi.  315,  316. 

Smmjali  Dowlah  (Sovereign  xji  B<^nga1), 
character  of,  Ixx.  319.  his  batml  of 
the  Bnglbh— attacks  and  takes  Fort- 
WiUiam  at  Calcutta,  319,  320.  the 
prisoners  secured  in  the  **  Black  Hole" 
--horrors  of  that  raght,  320,  821. 
dissimulation  of  his  conduct  in  his 
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segoUMioiM  for  peace,  824.  coBspi- 
racy  for  deposing  him,  ^25,  326.  de- 
clared war,  326.  battle  of  Plofisey, 
«nd  defeat  of^  327-329.  deposed,  and 
Meer  Jaffier  placed  on  his  throne  by 
Lord  Clive,  329.  death  0^331.  See 
Clive. 

€«nrey  (Henry  Howard,  Earl  of,  bom 
1516,  beheaded  1547)i  elegance  of  hig 
style — specimen  of,  Ixiv.  526,  527. 

6urvej;ing  (Nautical),  best  possible 
sAc»ol  of  practical  seamanship,  box. 
475.    value  of,  io  the  country,  ib, 

£u8,  or  Susa  (Shus,  32'  0'  N.,  4H'  25' 
E.),  site  and  magnitude  of  the  ruins 
of,  Ux.  to  I. 

Susan  Uopley — Adventures  of  (a  noyel), 
merits  of,  IxxviL  483. 

Sasiana  (31*  25'  N.,  49*  29^  £.),  position 
of  the  ancient  province  of,  liii.  309.  . 

Suspension  Bridges  over  the  Menai 
Straits,  and  that  at  Freyberg,  in 
Switzerland,  described,  Ixx.  35,  36. 

Sutherland  ForesU,  in  Scotland — notice 
of,  Ixjci.  100. 

Sutherland  ^Captain  J.),  his  *"  Sketches 
of  the  Relations  b«!t\veen  the  British 
Oovenunent  in  India  and  the  difiTercat 
Native  Tribes,"  review  of,  Ixxi.  327. 

Suwarrow,  or  Suwarof  Hymuikski  T  Alex- 
ander Vassilyevich,  Prince  Italinski, 
Marshall,  1730.1800),  hig  character 
greatly  misunderstood,  Ixx.  75.  finish- 
ed education  he  received,  76.  eccen- 
tricities of  character  he  assumed  to 
ium  into  ridicule  those  whom  he 
hated*  t5.  his  high  regard  for  Mar- 
shall Komanzoff,  i^.  his  quick  pene- 
tration in  war,  76,  77.  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  soldiers,  and  identified 
himself  with  them,  77.  his  admiration 
of  the  Empen»r  Napoleon,  t5. 

Swarts— extraordinary  success  of,  as  a 
missionary  at  Tanjore,  lii.  465-467. 

Sweden  (65*  0'  N.,  15'  0'  E.),  publica- 
tion of  its  ^  Diplomatarium  Sueca- 
num,"  Ivi.  186. 

'  John  BarrawVi  Travels  in,  Mx. 
877-379.  favourable  light  in  which 
he  views  the  kingdom,  370.  difference 
between  the  condiUon  of  its  peasantry 
and  Ihoae  of  Norway,  383. 

Norway  unitod  to,  Ixr.  49^  50. 


attempts  of  its  inhabitants  to  hare  its 
institutions  reformed,  ^50*  H» 

Mode  im  whicAi  her  aoceawMi  to 


t\Q  "<  Tripple  Alliance,"  in  1668,  was 
negDciatCN],  Ixviii.  139. 

S  uBuel  Laing's  Tour  in,  Ixix. 


349.    his  qualifications  for  writing  on 


the  sulnect — ^raoral  condition  of  the 
nation  £>imdcd  upon  calcidations  from 
ofHcial  documents  —  comparison  of 
oilences  among  the  nations  of  Sweden, 
Norway,  Denmark,  Scotland,  England 
and  Wales,  and  Ireland,  350.  conclu> 
sions  of  Mr  Laing  on  the  moral  con- 
dition of  a  people  is  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent  confirmed  by  ForselFs  statistics, 
351.  condition  of  society  in  Sweden 
-•effect  of  this  condition,  352.  vanity 
of  the  Swedes  in  regard  to  titles  of 
distinction,  as  a  consequence  leading 
to  a  disregard  of  that  real  distinction 
founded  upon  moral  worth  and  con- 
duct, 353.  restrictions  i\pon  trade 
and  industry— *^eneral  consideration 
of  such  restrictions,  355.  condition, 
in  particular,  of  the  agricultural  olass 
--posting  system— criminal  jurispru- 
dence, 357.  great  increase  of  pauper- 
ism, 358.  «f  drunkenness,  359. 
church  establishment,  360.  govern- 
mcnt,  36  L  press — government  of 
Sweden  and  Norway  contrasted,  364. 

Sweden-^eacription  of  the  canal  con- 
structed by  Thomas  Telford,  between 
the  Baltic  and  the  German  Ocean,  by 
Lakes  Wener  and  Wetter,  Ixx.  26. 

«  Swedish  Countess,''  bv  Gcllert — amus- 
ing anecdote  regarding  this  novel, 
Ixxvii.  148, 149. 

Swifl  (Jonathan,  1667-1742),  his  most 
interesting  work,  the  ^  Confidential 
Journal  to  SteUa,''  Ixli.  207. 

Ills  celebrated  diatribe,  **The 

Legion  Club,^'  caused  by  the  tithe 
question,  and  eventiuilly  was  the  oc- 
casion of  liis  death,  Ixiii.  161. 

Picture  of,  when  he  was  secre- 


tary to  Sir  William  Temple,  and  his 
early  flirtation  with  Stella,  Ixviii.  178. 
observations  on  his  position  when  with 
Temple^  and  benefits  he  derived  from 
his  connection  with  that  statesman, 
179.  bis  political  writings  contrasted 
with  Samuel  Johnson's,  179. 

Influence  of  his  ^  Drapier*s  Let- 


ters" on  the  Irish  people,  Ixxi.  192. 
His  manner  of   using   satire. 


IxxviiL  230.  liis  satire  contrasted 
with  that  of  Addison,  231.  relations 
which  existed  between  him  and  Addi- 
son, 245,  246.  Addison's  kindness  to 
him,  when  he  was  in  bad  odour  with 
all  parties,  246. 

His  opinion  of  Andrew  Marvel's 


writings,  budx.  101. 
Swimming — one  of  the  ordeals  for  trial 
in  Witchcraft,  btxx.  238. 
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Swkbunie  <Henry,  1752-480«),  «  The 
<C«urta  of  Europe  at  the  Close  of  .the 
Laet  Century/'  by,  bodiL  4(H .  his  an- 
icesturv-;  eaiiy  education, -and  maniage 
irithMks  Baker,46.  remarkson  his  let- 
Iters,  t&.  extract  from  his  letters  re- 
«pectiBg  the  court  of  France»on  the  eve 
of  the  death  of  Louis  XV.,  462-464. 
irresolution  of  Louis  XVL,  464-467. 
court  and  society  in  which  Queen 
Maria  Antoinette  of  France  was  train- 
'od,  467-470.  the  court  of  Madrid, 
47e.  of  Nai^es,  470-478.  descrip- 
tion of  the  Cardinal  York  and  the 
Pretender,  473.  the  court  of  france 
an  1786,  1787,  and  17«9,  474-484. 
general  shyness  and  awkwardness  of 
<the  leading  personages  described,  485. 
See  Frcmee^  Naples,  Spain,  &c. 

Swinton  (Archibald,  rioiesaor^,  his 
"^Report  of  the  Trial  of  the  Olasgow 
Coltoflhspinners,  in  1838,  for  Ihe 
Crimes  of  Illegal  Conspiracy  and 
Murder/'  IxWi  20d.  care  and  skill 
he  has  displayed  in  its  compilation, 
note, -^9.    See  Tradu*  Unions. 

•Switzerland  <47'  O'  N.,  S*  16'  K),  un- 
poetical  temperament  of  the  people 
of;  he  1S9. 

.    .  Keminiscenees  of,  Ix.  l'2ot.    See 
S&^  ^emimsfxnces, 

•^- iUgMrt  <m  the  commerce  -loid 

manufactures  of,  hciv.  168-170,  pro- 
gress ofv  owing  to  her  liberal  system 
of  commercial  policy,  170-172.  her 
geographic^  situation  oonlrasted  with 
that  of  Great  Britain,  172, 173.  its 
articles  of  commercial  policy,  173. 
heaTy  duties  inflicted  on  its  produc- 
tions by  other  states,  1 74.  number  of 
watches  made  in,  with  their  value,  175. 


•difficulties  she  has  to  overeoeaey  s&. 
duty  of  Great  Britain  towards  hex,  176. 
.Switzerland  -^  Glaciers  of  -^  interest 
which  they  have  attracted,  Ixxx.  137, 
138» 

Switxeriand  and  Norway— character  of 
their  scenery  compared,  lix.  387. 

Sydenham  (Charles  Edward  Poulett 
Thompscm,  Lord,  1799-1841),  on  tl^ 
commercial  policy  c^  Britain,  It.  422. 
See  Thomson. 

Sydney  (New  South  Waks,  33"  A'  S„ 
151'^  15'  E.),  advantages  to  be  detived 
from  emigratioB  to,  liii.  ^9. 

Syllogism  and  ProposilioDs — ^moda- 
litv"  of,  as  objects  of  logical  con- 
sideration, Ivii.  215-217.  inelegant 
division  of,  into  the  hypotheiicaly  con- 
ditional,  and  diit}uuct)vie,  £19.  dis- 
tinetbn  of  the  enthymenie  firom,  2£1. 
authorities  for,  223. 

Syme  (David),  his  translation  of 
Goethe's  «  Faust"  noticed,  brii.  36. 

Sympson  (Rev.  Patrick),  his  statenient 
that  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  died  a 
presb^terian,  h.  61. 

Symposmm,  or  Supper  Feasts  9i  ^e 
•Greeks,  describeidt  Ivi.  361.  IJee 
Gh-eek  Banquets. 

Syria  (34'*  0'  N.,  36*  45'  E.),  considered 
as  one  of  the  routes  to  India,  Ix.  4^7. 
-470.     See  India. 

DiscoTeries  in^  by  Charles  Fel- 

lowes,  kxxvii.  443.    ^ee  Ama^Minot. 

Szechenyi  (Count),  great  influenoe  he 
has,  and  improvements  he  has  effected, 
in  Hungary,  Ixii.  11 4- 1 1 7.  his  inter^ 
\-iew  with  Hussein  Pacha  regarding 
the  navigation  of  the  Danul^,  118- 
120. 


Taboinoa>  or  TRi^[>o>inea — remains  of 
the  ancient  Peruvian  town  of,  describ- 
ed, ixiii.  398, 399. 

Tacitns  <Caius  Coraeliiis,  bom  about 
67),  the  works  of,  assumed  ^by 
Niebifhr  astiet  to  be  worthy  of  tmst, 
IL  364. 

Mode  in  which  he  has  pictured 

ihe-chwactOT  of  Agricola  lix.  1. 

Tahiti,  or  Otaheite  (kland  of,  17'  33' 
S.,  149*  30'  W.X  progress  of  im- 

Erovements  in,  Ivii.  Wi.    character  of 
Ling  Fomare — ^personal  assistance  he 
gave  in  translating  ^he  gospel  of  St. 


Luke,  31,  82.  acted  as  a  schoolmaster 
to  his  subjects,  '82.  ordered  aU  the 
stills  in  the  kland  to  be  destrojfed,  )'et 
indulged  in  ardent  spirits,  t6.  de- 
struction of  the  idols,  82,  83.  former 
barbarism  of,  ^rontrasted  with  the  pre- 
sent state  of  civiUzatian,  B3, 84.  in- 
fanticide formerly  practised  among 
the  natives,  84.  success  of  the  mis- 
sionaries  in,  and  among  4he  adjacent 
isles,  ib.  the  natives  ^of,  assKt  in 
spreading  their  knowledge  and  the 
cnristian  religion  among  the  other 
islands,  «i.    t^dress-of  Anna,  a^chkf, 
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before  his  departure  on  such  a  mis- 
sion, 85. 

Tahiti,  Visit  of  Captain  Pitzroy  to  it  in 
]835^^g;reat  improvement  in  its  mo- 
rality,  Ixix.  492.  expulsion  of  French 
catholic  missionaries,  and  satisfaction 
insisted  on  by  France,  ib.  See  Ame- 
rica, 

(MandsV,    Marquis  -of  Lans- 

downe's  remaras  on  the  occupation -of, 
bj  the  French,  Ixxix.  50.  Earl  of 
Aberdeen's  reply  to,  -ib.  ^atifyhig  re- 
suits  of  mnsionary  labours  in,  51,  52. 
proceedings  of  the  Freneb — ^ir  dis- 
graceful and  treacherous  conduct  to 
Queen  Pomare,  52-55.  of  no  import- 
ance either  in  a  commercial  or  politi- 
cal  point  of  new,  56,  57.  amiable 
character  of  Queen  Pomare,  63.  their 
inhabitants  an  aflbctionate,  faithful, 
and  cheerful  race  of  beings,  63.  anec- 
dote of  Peggy  Stewart,  daughter  to 
one  of  the  chieft,  64.  progress 
made  in  oinlization  in  the  islands, 
64,65. 

Taille — a  tax  in  France  on  agricultural 
ind»try — injtR^  it  has  done  to  landed 
property,  Ivii.  147. 

Tajura  (11*  2(K  N.,  42'  48'  Ej),  port 
and  bay  on  the  Red  Sea,  Africa,  de- 
scribed, Ixxx.  44. 

Talboys(D.A.),  his  Translation  and  Pub- 
lication of  Heeren's  works,  lin.  87,  88. 

Talbot  (Heurr  Fox),  on  Photogenic 
drawing,  named  by  him  Calotype, 
bcxvi.  315.     See  Calotype, 

Talents — lasting  benefit  which  men  of 
high  understanding  may  have  on  the 
well-being  of  the  country,  without 
leaving  any  work  of  celebrity,  Ixii. 
252,  253.  difficulty  of  forming  a  just 
estimate  of  the  talents  of  great  men, 
265, 266. 

* Influence  which  great,  although 

connected  with  great  faults,  have  over 
the  public  Ixv.  33,  34. 

«<  Talcs  of  Military  and  Naval  Life^  re- 
viewed, lii.  1]S)-138. 

Tales,  by  the  author  of  **  Headlong 
Hall,"  IxviiL  432.  See  HtadUng 
HaU, 

TaHburd  (Mr  Jistice,  LL.D.\  his  Tra- 
gedy of  ^tai"  noticed,  Ixiii.  143. 
See  /on. 

••  Literary  Remains  of  Wil- 
liam HaoHn,*'  bw,  kriv.    305.    See 

**  Liife  of  Chariei  Lamb,"  by. 


kvi.  39. 
Talleyrand    Berigord   -(Ckarks    Man- 


rice  de,  »1 754-1 838),  to  his  great 
talents  France  was  indebted  at  the 
CJongress  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  for  re- 
taining her  weight  and  influence  in 
European  aflfkirs,  Ixvii.  544.  545. 
accused  by  M.  Chateaubriand  of  being 
bribed  to  abandon  an  arrangement  con- 
cerning Saxony,  546.  rdhitation  of 
this  diarge,  546,  547.  strange  pecu- 
liarities which  mtrked  his  history  i)rom 
inftincT,  M7.  abiiities  of,  t^.  sided 
with  the  Revolution  party,  547,  548. 
his  conduct  as  chief  minister  of  the 
Directory  of  the  Emperor  Kapoleon, 
an^of  Louis  Phillip,  548,  549.  in- 
ferences to  be  deduced  from  his  pub- 
lic life^  540-551 .  great  capacity  of— 
liis  singular  acnteness,  5S4.  political 
sagacity  above  aU  his  ether  great 
qualities,  554,  552.  brilliancy  ^  his 
wit,  and  power  over  language,  55fi, 

553.  inimitable  conversation  of,  553, 

554.  examples  of,  554,  555.  his 
peHect  temper  and  dispoaitioB  in  -do- 
mestic life,  555. 

Talma(Fran9nis  Joseph,  1763-1826),  let- 
ter to  him  from  Napoleon,  Ixix.  189. 

Tangiers  (35*  49^  N.,  5*  50^  W.),  eon- 
di lion  of,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
of  England,  and  when  under  Enghsh 
rule,  Ixxiv.  112.  Penye'  ^wcount  of 
the  manner-  in  whien  kwsinesa  was 
transacted,  4 1 5-1  SO.    J^m^ 

Tanks  (bmi),  beneflcial  influence  wMch 
the  introduction  of,  into  the  navy  for 
preserving  water  and  food,  have  had 
on  the  health  of  the  aeamen,  bar.  139, 
140. 

Tanner  (Thomas,  Biriiop  tif  St  Asaph, 
1674-1735),  his  «  Bibltotheca  Britan- 
nioo-Hibemica"  characterised,  bunriii. 
374,  375. 

Tapestry-weaving — first  established  in 
England  by  Sir  Francis  Crane,  Iviii. 
406. 

Tarapota  in  the  Arctic  Regions — de- 
scription of  the  inhabitants,  and  dia- 
trict  of^  Ixiii.  411. 

Tariff ~  difference  between  the  Whiff 
and  the  Tory  budgets  of  1841  and 
ft842,  Ixxv.  204.  loss  on  the  timber 
duties,  205.  on  those  of  sugar,  205, 
296.  on  export  duties,  206,  207. 
tax  on  coals  exported,  207,  208. 
inconsistency  with  whidi  the  tariff 
has  been  framed,  ^08.  effect  it  will 
have  on  pasture  lands,  209. 

The  necessity  of  retaliatory,  or 

free  trade,  discDMedykxriiL  1-47.  See 
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Tart6f  of  the  G^erman  Oostoms'  Union, 
Ixxix.  105.  levied  by  the  German 
Zollverein,  113.  Bee  German  ZoU- 
verein, 

Tarpeia — popular  legend,  connected  vith 
her  gniit,  existing  among  those  who 
live  near  the  Capitoline  hUl  at  Rome, 
li.  377. 

Tarqains — speculations  as  to  their  Etrus- 
can origin,  Ivi.  296. 

Task-work  in  literature  characterised, 
Ixxi.  5. 

Tasman  (Abel  Janssen,  living  1644),  his 
description  of  N^w  Zealand,  Ivi.  334. 

Tasso  (Torouato,  1644-1695),,  those 
points  in  his  ^^Qerusalemme"  which 
gives  it  the  great  interest  it  pos- 
sesses, IxvL  270. 

Poetry  of,  IxxL  31K).     Rankers 

observations  on,  393-395. 

Taste — Greek  pliilosophy  of,  liv.  39. 
neglect  with  which  the  Grecian  mas- 
ters of  criticbm  have  been  treated,  ib. 
modes  of  treating  criticism  by  ancient 
and  modem  writers,  40.  minute- 
ness of  remarks  which  the  didactic 
tone  and  temper  of  the  Greek  writers, 
have  produced,  41.  their  "  minutise  " 
in  the  art  of  composition  41.  per- 
spicuity aad  force  of  their  writings, 

42.  vast  influence  of,  in  establishing 
the  canons  of  legitimate  taste,  t6. 
strong  connection  between  taste  and 
geniM— Greek  criticism  united  the 
hbtory  and  the  thewy  of  the  art, 

43,  44.  Mr  Harris's  definition  o^ 
notCf  44.  then  a  ^per  definition  of 
philosophical  criticism  arose  from  the 
^  second"  race  of  the  Rhapsodists,  ib, 
their  method  of  drculating  the  litera- 
ture of  Greece,  44,  46.  Plato  and 
Socrates's  inimitable  irony  on,  45,  46. 
mode  hi  which  the  Sophists  endea- 
voured to  inculcate  their  criticism, 
46,  47.  influence  which  the  philoso- 
phical criticisms  of  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle had  on  the  tme  principles  of 
taste,  as  applied  to  poetry,  the  drama, 
the  fine  arts,  and  morals,  48-65.  (Sec 
Plato,  and  Aritt<4le.)  criticism  on 
Plato  and  Aristotle  m  the  writings 
of  Theopbrastus,  66.  minute  and 
technical  stylo  of  Demetrius  Pha- 
lercus,  56.  style  and  philosophy 
of  the  criticism  of  Dionynus  of 
Halieamassus,  66-68.  peculiarities 
of  the  views  which  Plutarch  the 
Boeotian  held,  68.  disquisition  as  to 
whether  the  treatise  on  ^  Sublimity" 
is  the  production  of  Dionysius  Lon- 


^nus,  or  Dionysius  of  HaltcarTHttsm, 
with  the  views  of  Amati,  Weiske,  and 
the  anonymous  author  of  restark&  <m 
the  subject  heading  the  i^tide  under 
discussion,  59-69. 

Tatler  (The),  sketdi  of  iU  rise  ms^^  pro- 
gress, Ixxviii.  228-236.    See  Addi^m. 

Tatta  (in  Africa,  28"  27'  N.,  7*  6'  W.), 
account  of  the  town  of,  Ix.  398. 

Tattam  (Mr), his  valuable  laboun in  bib- 
lical criticism,  Ixxii.  144. 

Tax  on  Policies  of  Insurance  detrimental^ 
Iv.  527. 

Tax  (Land),  of  Britbh  India,  identical 
with  rent — manner  in  which  it  is  coU 
lected,&c.,  Ixx.  397-426.  See  India^ 
Revenue  St/9teni  nf. 

Taxation — enquiries  with  respect  to  the 
Nature    and    Influence  of,    li.   211. 
the  erroneous  mode  of  imposing  tax» 
has  affected  Great  Britain  more^  than 
&om  their  absolute  weight,  t6«    reve- 
nue would  be  increased  by  reducing 
duties,  211,  212.    revenue  on  spirits 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland  before  and 
after  the  duty  was  lowered^  212.     in- 
crease  of  revenue  on  coffee  after  the 
duty  was  diminished,  ib,     proposed 
repeal  of  the  beer  duty,  and  aUuiticm 
of  the  existing  restraints  on  its  sale, 
will  be  of  signal  advantage  to  agricul- 
turists and  the  public,  213,  214.     du- 
ties on  leather  and  eider,  214.    pro> 
posed    increase   of  duty   on  spirits 
objectionable,    214,    215.     duty    on 
tobacco    considered,    215-219.       on 
geneva  and  brandy,  219,  220.    enor. 
mous  expense  which  high  duties  occa- 
sion  in  re|>ressing  smuggling,    220, 
221.     excessive  duty  on  insurance, 
221.    on    currants    221,    222.     on 
raisins,  222.    on  slates,  i6.     the  duty 
on  timber  the  most  objectionable  in 
the  British  tariff,  222, 223.     property 
ami  income  tax  considered,  223, 224. 

Pernicious  influence  of  heavy, 

on  the  republic  of  Holland,  li.  436. 
Inequality  and  oppressiveness  in 


levying  taxes  more  annoying  than  the 
magnitude  of  the  sum  required,  liiL 

427.  those  on  literature  most  ui\just, 

428.  duty  on  paper  and  pasteboard)^ 
c6.  on  advertisements,  «6.  their 
amount  in  1830,  and  oppressive  nature 
of,  429. 

Influence  which  the  high  rate  o( 


has  on  the  sale  of  the  article  taxed, 
Ivi.  66-68. 

Influence  of  a  well  devised  sys- 


tern  o(  to  stimulate  industry  in  all 
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branebcs-^ illustration  of,  Iri.   329- 

831. 
TaxAtton— modtficfttions  on  the  British 
svstem  vottld  be  ndvantageous  to 
the  country,  Ivii.  143*145.  national 
poverty  the  inevitable  result  of  tax- 
ing any  particular  class,  151.  a 
graduated  sclteme  of,  unjust  unless 
it  leaves  individuals  in  the  same  re- 
lative condition  in  which  it  found 
them,  162-164.  income  and  property 
taxes  would  infallibly  paralyse  Great 
Britain,  164,  and  434,  435.  house 
and  window  taxes  not  so  ol^iionable 
as  represented,  164-166.  assessed 
taxes  fairly  levied,  166,  167.  the 
malt  duty  tax  one  of  the  best  we 
have,  167, 168,  and  488-440.  chimonr 
against  stamp  duties  unfounded,  168. 
legacy  duties,  as  at  present  arranged, 
open  to  objection,  &.  taxes  of  this 
country  imposed  on  sound  principles, 
434.  repeal  of  the  beer  duty  one  of 
the  moat  popular  acts  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  administration,  440. 

'  ^oTemment  has  done  right  in  support- 
ing the  house  a»d  window  tax,  and 
the  malt  tax,  442.  what  taxes  the^ 
have  withdrawn,  442,  443.  spirit 
duty,  if  increased,  will  augment  illicit 
distilUtion,  440.  consumption  of^  in 
1830-31-32,  441.  evils  attendant  on 
an  increase  of  duty,  442.  advertise- 
ment duty  ought  to  be  repealed  al- 
together, 443.  on  tiles,  ih.  on  soap, 
ib.  tax  on  soap  ought  to  be  extended 
to  Ireland,  i6.  marine  insurance,  t6. 
duty  on  insurances  exorbitantly  high, 
ib,  ought  to  be  reduced,  ib.  duties  on 
brandy,  geneva,  and  tobacco,  roost  ob- 
jectionable, ib,  would  be  more  pro- 
ductive if  lowered,  443-445.  .  present 
system  of  duties  on,  requires  tiie  pre- 
ventive service  to  be  kept  up,  445-447. 
duties  on  currants  and  raisins  objec- 
tionable, 447.  might  be  reduced 
without  loss  of  revenue,  ib,  would 
add  to  the  comfort  of  the  people,  448. 
duties  on  com  not  so  easily  dealt  with, 
ib,  timber  duties  cannot  be  suf- 
fictently  reprobated,  f6. 

M  Measures  of  Charies,  Earl  Orey's 

government,  in  1833,  on,  IviiL  144. 
rednctieiis  in  the  annual  estimates 
recommended  in  1817  compared  with 
those  of  1833, 145.  reduction  in  sala- 
ries and  diminution  and  consolidation 
of  boards,  146,  147.  reduction  of  the 
malt  tax  considered,  147, 148.  objec- 
tions to  the  house  tax,  148.  liatof  taxes 


repealed  by  the  Whig  government^ 
149,  150.  beneficial  efi'ect  of  the 
repeal  of  the  tax  on  cotton,  150.  rc-> 
suit  which  these  repeals  will  have  on 
the  various  classes  of  society,  150| 
151. 

Taxation,  influence  of,  on  the  prosperity 
of  manufactures,  Ixi.  461-463. 

Cannot  be  properly  levied  with- 

out  ascertaining  the  amount  of  popu- 
lation, Ixxx.  68. 

Taxes — names  and  amount  of,  repealed 
by  Charles,  Earl  Grey's  administra- 
tion from  the  year  1831  to  1832,  Iviii. 
149.     Bee  Parlianunt, 

On  Knowledge,  IxiL  126.    See 

Knowledge, 

On  Literature,  liii.  427.    See 


literature. 

Commodities  on  which  they  are 


absurdly  raised,  Ixv.  110. 

(Additional),  hkely  to  be  laid  on 


by   Sir  Robert  Peel's  goTemmenti 
Ixxiv.  533-536. 

Eflect  of  an  increase  of  popula- 


tion on  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  each 
person,  Ixxx.  82,  83.  amount  eon- 
tributed  by  indirect  taxation  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  1831  and  1843, 
84.  has  not  increased  with  the  popu- 
lation, 85.  direct  taxation  has  in- 
creased,  85,  86.  average  increase  on 
those  subject  to  direct  taxatjea^  86. 

Taylor(CatherineX''  Lettersfrosnltaly,** 
by,  hcxii.  164. 

Taylor  (Henr)),  review  of  hi8"Phili[k 
Van  Arterekle,"  k.  1.  See  I'lUlip 
Van  Artevelde, 

"  The  statesman,"  by,  Ixiv.  201. 

iU  character,  201.203.  title  ilU 
cliosen,  203.    nature,  purposes,  and 

Sretensions  of  the  book,  203-206. 
iffiise  and  defective  in  his  arrange- 
ment of  topics,  206,  207.  as  regards 
education,  207-210.  in  referenee  to 
the  ends  which  a  statesman  should 
propose,  and  the  spirit  in  which  he 
should  enter  on  his  career,  210.  as  to 
the  relative  importance  of  a  states- 
man's qualiiicationa,  2 1 0, 21 1 .  relat- 
ing to  the  ordinary  matters  of  life, 
212,  213.  sketch  of  the  statesman's 
drawing-room,  213,  214.  the  mixing 
up  of  two  subjects  which  ought  to  be 
kept  distinct,  215,  216.  quuifieations 
necessary  for  those  engaged  in  the 
public  service,  217-223.  establish- 
ment of  a  minister  of  state,  228.  re- 
muneration and  expectations  to  be 
held  out  to  those  engaged  in  tlie  pub- 
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lie  service,  224-227.  the  choice  and 
use  of  a  statesman's  political  friends, 
228,  229.  on  the  ethics  of  politics, 
— the  principle  of  public  obhgation, 
229-231. 

Taylor  (HenryV  his  "  Edwin  the  Fair," 
(xxvi.  96,  laws  which  regulate  the 
tragic  muse,  97,  DS.  abridged  sketch  of 
the  drama,  99-201.  objection  to  the 
plot,  lai,  1 92.  the  drama  full  of  deli- 
neat  ion  and  contrast  of  characters,  102. 
analysisof  the  dramatic  character  of  St 
Dunstan,  104-110.  of  Wulfstan  the 
Wise,  110-112.  of  Leon,  113-115. 
of  Athulf,  115.  of  the  other  person- 
ages in  the  drama,  115, 116.  charac- 
terised as  possessing  the  highest 
claims  of  poetry  and  of  philosophy, 
116-120. 

Taylor  (Sir  Herbert,  laeut. -General, 
1779-1839),  bis  remarks  on  the  article 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  No. 
cxxxv.,  on  the  "  Times  of  George 
III.  and  IV.,''  Ixviii.  191-205.  See 
George  HL,  and  George  IV. 

Taylor  (Hugh),  his  estimate  of  the 
extent  and  produce  of  the  Durham 
and  Northumberland  coal  fields,  li. 
190, 191.  his  analogous  estimate  of 
the  consumption  of  coal  in  Great 
Britain,  a9'l,. 192. 

Taylor  (Isaac^  his  "  Physical  Tlieory  of 
another  Life**  noticed,  Ixxi.  220.  his 
descent,  education,  literary  and  intel- 
lectual character,  &c.,  ^.   his  "  Re- 

«    ligious  Despotism"  noticed,  232. 

— . His  "Ancient  Christianity" — 

errors  and  absurdities  he  has  exposed, 
Ixxvii.  538-545.     See  Pusei/Ue. 

His   ^*  Ancient    Christianity," 


Ixxx.  310.  his  examination  of  an- 
cient miracles,  note^  352.  liis  in- 
genious theory  as  to  the  errors  with 
which  the  "  Book  of  Homilies " 
abounds,  378,  374. 

Taylor  (John,  the  Water  Poet,  1680- 
1654),  his  journey  from  London  to 
Edinburgh,  liv.  77.  extracts  from  his 
poem  on  the  subject,  78.  dedication 
to  Charles  I.,  79. 

Taylor  (Jeremy,  Bishop  of  Down  and 
Connor,  1618-1667),  defects  in  the 

^    poetry  of  his  style,  Ivii.  1 26. 

■  ■  >■  -  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge's  opi- 
nion of,  Ixi.  1:37. 

Poetical  spirit  that  pervades  his 


writings,  ladv.  11.    his  "Liberty  of 
Prophesying,"  103. 

Passage  quoied  to  illustr»te  his 


style,  Ixxii.  85. 


Taylor  (Jeremy,  Bishop),  splendid  en- 
dowments of;  note,  Ixxx.  319.  affirms 
that  there  Is  no  more  change  in  the 
elements  at  the  Eucharist  than  in 
Baptism,  337,  a»<f341,  342, 

Taylor  (Thomas),  his  «  Life  of  Cowper,' 
written  especially  for  the  nse  of  the 
religious  world,  liiii.  439. 

Taylor  (W.  C,  LL.D.,  1802-1849), 
"  Tour  through  the  Manufacturing 
Districts,"  by,  Ixxvii.  190.  See  J/ojw- 
facturing  IMstricts. 

Taylor  (William  SUnhope),  «•  Corres- 
pondence of  William  Pitt,  Earl  of 
Chatham,"  edited  by,  Ixx,  90.  See 
Chatham. 

Taylor  (WUliam)  «  Historic  Survey  d 
German  Poetry,  interspersed  with 
various  Translations,"  by,  liii.  15I. 
character  of,  154-167,  difficult  in 
stating  the  limils  to  which  it  extends, 
157-161.  grave  objections  it  is  liable 
to,  both  as  regards  its  history  and 
criticism,  162-168.  his  exposition  of 
Kant's  philosophy,  168-169.  general 
characteristics  of  his  Survey,  170-174. 
his  essay  on  Klopstock,  with  extracts, 

174,  175.     Kotzebue    over-praised, 

175,  176.    his  translations  excellent, 

176,  has  had  no  taste  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  translations  he  borrowed 
from  other  translators,  177.  general 
advice  to,  178,  179.  See  Gei-man 
Poetry. 

Tazze  (fetnirian),  description  and  value 
of,  Ixxiii.  135,  136. 

T^hadda  River  <in  Africa-  8'  15'  N., 
8*  50'  E.),  appearance  of,  at  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Niger,  Iv.  409.  magni- 
tude  of,  identity  of,  and  sources  it  is 
likely  to  springfrom,  416. 

J^otice  of,  Ixvi.  349. 

T<chinn,  or  Military  Organization  of  so> 
ciety  in  Russia,  (xxix.  371. 

Te  Deum — celebrated  canticle  of,  Ixiii. 
34.  noble  simplicity  and  solenmity  of 
its  style,  35. 

Tea — monopoly  of,  by  the  East  India 
Company,  li.  441. 

Policy  of  the  monopoly  con- 
sidered, lii.  282.  prices  .chained  for, 
at  London  and  Hamburgh,  in  1828 
and  1829, 284, 285.  prices  affixed,  by 
the  London  brokers,  on  the  samples 
of  the  Company,  and  those  received 
from  Hamburgh,  286,  287.  jealous 
policy  of  former  governments  in  keep- 
ing down  the  price  of,  287,  288.  ap- 
parent cost  of,  to  the  Company,  in- 
4jreased  by  the  expense  of  tneir  he- 
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tory  at  Canton,  289.  also,  by  their 
mode  of  estimating  the  cost  hy  the 
♦'tacV  or  "tale,"  of  silver,  290. 
mode  of  defeatmg  the  regulat^  of 
1784,  as  to  the  advance  to  be  bid 
upon  the  upset  price,  290,  291.  im- 
portant evidences  of  several  witnesses 
as  to  the  trade  with  China  in,  295- 
303.     See  £<ut  Itidia  Company, 

Tea — Table  showing  the  increase  of 
its  sale,  after  the  duty  was  lessened, 
from  1781  to  1787,  Ixx.  668,  669. 

Tea  and  Coffee — consumption  of,  in 
Great  Britain,  in  1806,  and  in  1832, 
1833,  Ivii.  444,  445. 

Teachers — the  proper  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities o£  in  connection  with 
public  benefit^  iviii«  22-26.  training 
of,  of  the  greatest  importance,  27, 
28.  should  be  under  the  inspection 
of  public  officers,  29,  30. 

..  Seminaries  for,  lix.  486.    sums 

granted  in  1833  to  aid  in  the  building 
of  schools,  486,  487.  remarks  on  the 
causes  which  have  apparently  in- 
creased crime,  with  the  progress  of 
education,  487-490.  necessity  for 
estabUshing  seminaries  for  training 
teachers  before  education  can  be 
based  on  right  principles,  490,  and 
498-600.  introduction  of  primary 
normal  schools  in  France,  491,  492. 
number  of  them  established  in  France 
in  1834,  with  the  scholars,  and  the 
annual  expense  of  each,  492,  493. 
bursaries  created,  and  under  what 
conditions  they  are  bestowed,  493. 
coiu'se  of  instruction  and  training 
pursued,  493-495.  exanunators  ap- 
pointed— their  duties,  496.  brevet  de 
capickS  granted  by  them  to  the  pupils 
who  are  fit  to  be  teachers,  495,  496. 
trainage  and  discipline  of  the  normal 
school  at  Paris,  4 97.  at  tliat  of  Rennes, 
where  there  is  a  model  farm,  497, 498. 
this  course  should  be  followed  in 
Britain  before  any  attempt  is  made 
t«  introduce  a  national  system  of 
education,  498-500.  Scotland  pre- 
sents great  facilities  for  such  a  trial, 
600,  601.  lectureships  on  didactics 
should  be  established  in  the  Scottish 
universities,  601.  and  that  the  pro- 
fessors or  lecturers  should  regularly 
inspect  the  schools  in  their  districts, 
and  report  thereon  to  government,  602. 
(Female),  increase  of  the  number 


Teacher^^mosidefiective  state  of  proper 
education  amongst,  Ixxr.  114.  ex- 
tracts from  report  of  school  inspectors 
in  England  regarding  their  incom- 
petency, 116-132.  letter  qualified 
m  Scotland,  132,  133.  necessity  of 
normal  schools  for  training  teacners, 
136, 137.  gratuities  should  be  given 
to  those  well  qualified,  138.  See 
Education. 

Teignmouth  (John  Shore,  Lord,  1761- 
1834),  Memoirs  of  his  Life  and  Cor- 
respondence, by  his  SMI,  Ixxx.  251. 
his  character,  283,  284.  birth  and 
education,  284.  his  labours  and 
success  in  India,  285.  decided  the 
right  of  the  2>mindar8  to  the  land 
as  renters  and  landlords,  f6.  ap- 
pointed GovemoT^general  of  India, 
285,  286.  inefficiency  of  his  govern- 
ment, 286-288.  his  private  life,  and 
elected  as  president  to  the  Bible 
Society,  288,  280.  constitutional  in- 
difference at,  289,  290. 

Telescope  ^achromatic  reflecting),  those 
constructed  by  DoBand,  li.  88.  su- 
perseded by  those  of  Fraunhofer,  i6. 
exorbitant  prices  demanded  for  the 
object  glass  of,  ib. 

Reflecting — first  proposed  by  the 


M»       ■■ 


of,  in  the  schools  of  the  state  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, United  States,  Ixxiii.  496. 
Bee  Meusachtuetti, 


celebrated  James  Gregory,  li.  87. 
successful  efforts  of  Sir  W.  HerscheL 
to  increase  their  power,  tb.  those 
constructed  by  Mr  Ramage,  of  Aber- 
deen, ib.  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages which  the  instnunent  possesses, 
87,  88. 

Construction  of,  found  out  by 


Galileo,  in  1609,  Ixxx.  167.  degree 
of  merit  he  claimed  in  the  invention, 
168.  astronomical  discoveries  which 
followed  its  invention,  ib. 

First  theoretical    explanation 


which  was  given  of  the  construction 
of,  bv  Kepler,  Ixxx.  191. 

Telesilk  (living  B.C.  620),  her  poetry 
and  her  courage — appearance  from 
her  statue  at  Argos,  Ir.  199. 

Telford  (Thomas,  1767-1834),  his  Life 
and  Works,  Ixx.  1.  early  life  of,  6-8. 
residence  at  Shrewsbur}*,  8,  9.  iron 
bridge  over  the  Severn,  9.  contri- 
bute poetry  to  the  **  Edinburgh 
Magazine,"  10.  hailed  with  delight 
the  French  Revolution,  11,12.  Bridge- 
water  canal,  12.  Ellesmere  canal,  14. 
Pontycysylte  aqueduct,  14,16.  Cale- 
donian canal,  16-23.  superintends 
the  formation  of  the  Highland  roads 
and  bridges,  23-26.    canal  between 
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the  Wenern  and  the  Baltic  in  Sweden, 
25j  26.  canal  between  Glasgow  and 
Saltcoats,  27.  improrement  of  the 
riycr  Clyde,  27.  improrement  on  the 
Trent  and  Mersey  canal,  28.  Mac- 
clesfield eanal,  29.  fiirroingham 
canal,  ib.  Birmin«;ham  and  Liver- 
pool junction  canal,  SO.  drainage  of 
the  great  ten  district,  30>32.  Aber- 
deen harbour,  32,  S3.  Dundee  har- 
boui,  33y  34.  Menai  bridge,  85,  36. 
8U8|>en8ion  bridge  of  Freyberg  in 
SwUserland,  36.  proposed  to  suspend 
tile  centering  of  bridges  from  above, 
27,  38.  bridge  over  the  Mouse  at 
Gajrlland  Crags,  39.  bridge  over  the 
Ol^de  at  Glasgow,  39,  40.  Dean 
bndge  at  Edinburgh,  40.  bridge  at 
Tfti^esbury,  41.  at  Gloucestc^r:,  ih. 
of  Neuilly,  ib,  of  St  Maxenoe  in 
France,  41-44.  ship  canal  between 
the  Bristd  Channel  and  the  English 
Channel,  44,  45.  institution  of  civil 
engineers,  45.  death  of,  ib,  promi- 
nent points  in  his  character,  46,  47. 

Tell  (William,  drowned  1350),  the  tra- 
gedy  of,  by  Schiller — ^idca  of,  first 
occurred  to  €U)ethe,  liii.  09.  con- 
ception of  the  character  of  Tdl,  100. 

Tehnessns  (J6*35'  N.,  29°  5'  E.),  sculp- 
ture of  the  tombs  of,  in  Asia^Minor,^ 
Ixxi.  410. 

Tempest  of  November  170S — severitv 
with  which  it  was  felt  in  England, 
Ixxviii.  218. 

Temple  (Richard,  Earl),  sketch  of,  Ixxx. 
532.  secretly  encourages  the  attacks 
on  the  Earl  of  Bute  and  his  adminis- 
tration, 552r  his  political  views — in- 
fluence  he  had  over  Pitt,  568,  560. 
his  quarrel  with  Pitt,  582. 

Temple  (Sir  William,  1628-169^),  his 
essay  upon  Ancient  and  Modem 
Learning,  in  which  he  affirms  that  the 
Epistles  of  Phaluis  and  FaUes  of 
.£sop  are  original,  li.  828,  329.  Dr 
Bentley's  Dissertation  on  their  spu- 
riousness,  380.  ofifence  this  caused  to 
Sir  William,  note,  330. 

Temple  (Sir  William),  Quoted  on  the 
prosperity  of  Holland,  li.  429.  on  the 
price  of  one  fish  sauce  in  the  Eepub- 
Hc,  435. 

On  the  powers  and  high  respon- 
sibility of  the  Grand  Pensionary  of 
HoUand,  Ixxvi.  444,  445. 

"  Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Works. 


and  Correspondence  of,  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Thomas  Peregrine  Cour- 
tenay/'  Ixviii.  113.    moderate  charac- 


ter of  Mr  Coortenay  as  m,  polkie»iir 
113,  114.    remarks  on  superioritj  of 
literature  to  politicB  for  developing 
the  kindlier  feelings,  114.     geftewal 
character  of  the  Life,  114,  115.    chrn^ 
racier  of  Temple   as   a   statesman 
and  as  a  moral  man,  116,  116.     pu- 
sillanimity of  Temple's  {lolitical  ooo- 
duct  has  some  resemblaacc  to    the 
military  career  of  Loots  XIV.,  116, 
117.    national  chaxacter  dunng  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, 1 1 8, 1 19.    ineoiuistency  of  Brit* 
ish  statesmen  during  that  period,  119- 
121.     Temple  contrasted  with  them, 
121.    fiuuily  from  which  be  spntagr 
and  eminent  political  men  who  wese 
descended  from  it,  121,  122.    earij 
life  of,  122,  123.     hia  courtship  of 
Dorothy  Osborne-- eharaotcr  ol^  and 
marriage  with,  123.  courted  by  Henry 
Cromwell,  son  of  the  great  Protector, 
124.    Temple  regarded  with  pertoaal 
dislike  by  her  relativesi  ib,  her  letters, 
and  remarks  of  the  Reviewer  on  the 
utility  oi  letters  in  forming  a  correct 
estimate  of  history,  125-128.     Tern- 
pic's  residence  in  Ireland,  129.   poUejF 
of  Oliver  Cromwell  towards  Ireland, 
129, 130.  constant  and  large  emigra- 
tion from  England  to  it,  and  civiHsa* 
tioQ  which  was  fast  following,  130. 
Temple  as  a  member  of  the  Irish  Par- 
liament,   131.     his   income   at  that 
time,  ib.    proceeds  to  England,  t6, 
character  of  Henry  Bennct,  Lord  Ar* 
lington,  ib.    causes  of  .the  diminisbed 
influence  of  Lord  Chancellor  Olareo- 
don,   132.     character    of  Arlington 
— his   influence    with    Charles    11.^ 
132,    193.     Clarendon  and  Arling- 
ton contrasted  in  their  treatment  of 
their  adharents,.  133.     different  posi- 
tion of  Britain,  with  respect  to  foreign 
powers,  mider  Charles  IL,  than  when 
under  the  splendid  administration  of 
the   Protector,   133,   134.     Temple 
attaches  himself  to  Arlington,  mm! 
sent  by  him  as  agent  to  the  Principa- 
lity of  Munster,  and  afterwards  ap- 
pointed resident  agent  at  Brussels, 
134.     humiliating  c(mdition  of  Bri- 
tain at  that  period,  134,  135.     com- 
mon  danger    of  Britain    and  Hol- 
land— state  of  Spain,  and  growing 
power  of  France,  135,  136.    great 
object  of  Louis  XIV.,  136.    Temple 
makes  a  tour  through  Holland,  and 
his    interesting   interview  with   De 
Witt,  ib.    simplicity  and   openness 
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of  Dc  Witt,  136,  137.  Dfe  Witt's 
frugal  style  of  living,  137.  diun- 
dinatioB  of  tbe  British  cabinet  to 
meet  the  advances  of  De  Witt — dis- 
content of  Parliament  and  of  (he 
Britiak  nation,  t&.  Temple  at  last 
{\667)i  received  despatdies  to  follow 
out  the  views  he  had  laid  before  his 
government,  138.  his  interview  with 
De  Witt,  and  sncoessftd  termination 
of  the  negotiation  attendant  on  tbe 
•*  Triple  Alliance,*'  139.  importance 
of  the  league,  as  a  measure  of  fo- 
reign policy,  133-141.  as  a  B^asure 
of  domestic  policv,  141,1 42.  estima- 
tion to  whick  this  negotiation  raised 
Temple  both  at  home  and  abroad,  142. 
receptions  he  received  on  his  road  to 
Aix-la-Ghapelle,  Hk  at  the  Hague, 
on  being  appointed  ambassador  there, 
142,  143.  profligacj  of  Charles  II., 
and  of  his  cabinet,  143.  recalled — his 
reception  by  Arlington  and  Charles  II. 
.-Hmd  dismissed,  143-146.  style  and 
character  of  his  compositions,  145, 
146.  France  and  England  ^lare 
war  against  Holland,  146.  Holland 
overrun  by  the  army  of  France,  t6. 
condition  of,  and  deiermination  of 
the  people  to  bury  the  country  under 
water,  146,  147.  unpopular  mea- 
sures of  Charles  II.,  t^.  debates  in 
both  houses  of  ParUament  on  the  de- 
danition  of  indulgences,  148,  149. 
ministry  of  Charles  dissolved,  149. 
Temple  charged  with  negotiating  a 
separate  peace  with  Holland,  t6.  state 
of  afiairs  at  this  time,  149.  and  164. 
character  of  the  Earl  of  Danby,  149, 
150.  Temple  offered  the  department 
of  the  secretanr  of  state,  150.  his 
interview  with  the  king,  160, 161.  his 
embassy  to  the  Hague,  161.  again 
offered  the  seals  of  the  secretary  of 
tUte,  161, 162.  fearful  sUte  of  the 
couutry  in  1679,  152,  168.  again 
offered  the  seals  of  state — his  dexter- 
ous mode  of  getting  quit  of  the  office, 
1 63.  violence  of  the  new  Parliament, 
153, 164.  his  plan  for  a  new  privy 
council,  1 64-1 66.  constitution  of  the 
English  government,  viewed  in  rela- 
tion to  this  plan,  166-164.  character 
of  Shaftesbury,  166-1 69.  of  Halifax, 
169,  170.  both  contrasted,  170, 171. 
fundamental  principle  of  the  council 
violated,  172, 178.  disgust  of  Temple 
with  his  colleagues,  174.  again  of- 
fered  the  secretaryship  of  state — the 
revolutioa — offers  made  to  him  by 


William  IH.  and  Mary,  175.  leaves 
public  life  and  retires  to  Moor  Park — 
nis  yearly  estate,  177.  suicide  of  his 
son,*177, 178.  death  of  I^^Temnle, 
178.  picture  of  Temple's  life  and  of 
his  residence  at  Moor  Park,  i6.  sketch 
of  Jonathan  Swifl  as  his  secretary, 
and  influence  which  Sir  William's  po- 
litical knowledge  had  on  Swifl's  mind, 
178-180.  (See  Swift,)  literary  pur- 
suiUofSir  William,  180.  his'^Essav 
on  Ancient  and  Modem  Learning, 
181-182.  controvert  with  Bentley 
regarding  the  genumeness  of  the 
Einstles  of  Phalaris,  with  reply  of 
Atterbury  and  Boyle  in  Temple's  de- 
fence,  182166.  character  of,  186, 
187. 

Temple  (Sir  John),  sketch  of  his  his- 
tory, kviii.  122. 

Temple  of  Victory  at  Athens— process 
of  restoration  it  b  nndeigoing  (1888), 
Ixxv.  501. 

Temples  of  Ana-Minor— notices  of^  bud. 
398. 

Templars — concealed  enemies  of  the 
Church  of  Home,  Iv.  635.  their  suf- 
ferings and  constancy,  535,  636.. 

Order  of — destruction  of  the, 

Ixxix.  37.  accused  in  one  of  their 
ceremonies  of  denying  and  spUting  in 
mockerv  on  the  cross,  37,  38. 

(knights),  accused  of  wateerjt 

lxxx.241.  their  destruction  by  Phikp 
the  Fair  of  France,  f5. 

Ten  Hours'  Factory  Bill — advocacy  of, 
by  the  spinners,  was  a  trick  to  raise 
their  wages — contributions  levied  for 
that  purpose,  lix.  354,  356. 

Ten  Tribes— the  Qallas  in  Abyssinia 
consider  themselves  as  the  descendants 
of  the,  Ixxx.  65. 

Tenancy  and  culture  of  land  in  England 
— present  condition  of  the  question, 
lix.  887.     See  Enpland. 

Tenants  in  towns — mtimidation  oC  at 
elections  for  members  of  Parliament, 
Ivi.  649,  550.  would  the  baUot  pro- 
tect them  .^564. 

'  at  WiU  in  England — remarks  on 

the  poHition  they  are  placed  in,  Ixiii. 
212,  213. 

Tenant-right  in  Ireland,  or  power  ten- 
ants have  of  selling  the  good-will  of 
their  farms,  Ixzix.  249,  250. 

Teniersr  David  the  Younger,  1610-1694), 
remarks  on  the  landwapes  of,  lix.  59. 

Tennemann  fWilhelm  QottliebX  his 
Manual  of  the  History  of  Philooophy, 
translated  by  the  Ber.  Arthur  John- 
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son,  M.  160.  not  well  done,  ib, 
Tennemann  belongs  to  the  Kantian 
Bcbool  of  philosophy,  ib.  character 
of  the  work,  t6.  merely  issued  as 
a  text-book,  161.  translation  of,  bj 
M.  Cousin,  1 6 1 , 1 62.  gross  inaccuracy, 
and  ignorance  both  of  philosophy  and 
of  the  German  language,  displayed  by 
Mr  Johnson,  162, 163.  observations 
on  Johnson's  annotations  on  the  words 
•*  syncretism  "  and  **^mysticism,"  165. 
on  idealism,  ib,  on.  pantheism,  ib. 
Johnson's  mistranslations  of  passages, 
with  literal  translations,  viz. — history 
of  philosophy,  165-169.  "  internal  "^ 
matter  about  which  the  history  of 
philosophy  is-  conversant,  169.  **  ex- 
ternal" matter  of,  170.  Johnson's 
misconception  of  the  philosopher  of 
Aristotle,  with  the  proper  translations 
by  the  Reviewer,  170-173.  of  Kant, 
173-176.  of  Hume,  176.  ofKrug,tft. 
of  Fichte,177.  of  Schelling,  i6.  See 
JFohn9on. 

Tennyson  (Alfred),  Poems  of,  Ixxvii. 
373, 374.  estimate  of  the  minor  poems, 
with  extracts,  375-383.  analysis  of 
the  "  Palace  of  Art,"  383-385.  of  the 
•►St  Simeon  Stylites,"  385-386.  of  the 
«Two  Voices,"  386-388.  of  the 
"Vision  of  Sin,"  388-391. 

Tenterden  (Charles  Abbott,  Lord,  1762- 
1^32),  his  general  character,  Ixix.  14, 

15.  his  work  on  the  "  Law  of  Ship- 
ping," compared  with  the  work  of  Mr 
Park  on  the  same  subject,  1 5.  his  pro- 
gress at  the  bar,  and  his  legal  attain- 
ments, 15,  16.  his  private  life,  and 
classical  and  mechanical  acquirements, 

16.  his  singular  judicial  powers,  »6. 
defects  of  his  temper,  16,  17.  his 
eminence  as  a  judge,  and  the  effect 
which  this  position  had  on  his  tem- 
per, 17,  18.  celerity  with  which  he 
despatched  his  judgments,  18,  19. 
this  compared  with  the  hasty  deci- 
sions of  Sir  John  Leach,  19.  picture 
of,  when  presiding  over  a  complicated 
patent  case,  ib.  defects  of,  as  a  judge, 
19-22.  correct  and  luminous  lan- 
guage in  which  he  clothed  his  argu- 
ments, 22.  his  high  acquirements  as 
a  politician,  and  skill  he  displayed  in 
making  useful  emendations  on  bills 
brought  into  the  House  of  Lords,  23. 

Tenure  of  Land  (Fixity  of),  in  Ireland 
— ^meaning  of,  Ixxix.  190.  commission 
appointed  to  examine  into,  248,  249. 
practice  called  tenant-right,  or  sell- 
ing   the  good-will  of  a  farm,  249, 


250.    burden  imposed  bj  the  New 
Irish  stamp  act  on,  250-252. 

Tenures  of  Lands  according  to  the  Teu- 
tonic and  Celtic  Institutions,  Iv.  312- 
315. 

(Military)  of  Europe,  and  Raj- 

pootana  examined,  lit.  IDl,  102. 

Terence  (Publius  Terentius  Afer,  B.C. 
194-146),  remarks  on  the  ease  and 
softness  which  he  possessed  over  the 
language  of  Rome,  lii.  250. 

TerritorialSystem  of  Established  Church 
GovemmenI  contrasted  with  tbeCoo- 
gre^tional  or  Independent  system, 
Ixxix.  231,  232. 

Tertullian  (Quintus  Septimius  Florens, 
second  century),  on  Transubstantla^ 
tion,  Ixxx.  338.. 

Tessier  (Abbe^,  his  intimacy  with  Baron 
George  Cuvier,  Ixii.  270. 

Test  Act — repeal  of,  by  the  Tory  party, 
in  1«30,  lii.  2Z4. 

Testament  (New),  evidence  by  which  its 
genuineness  is  attested,.  Iviii.  397, 
398. 

Testament  (Old  and  New),  opinion  of 
Martin  Luther  as  to  the  autnentidtj 
of  portions  of,  Ix.  227. 

(Old    and    New).    Ixxu.     See 

Biblical  Criticism. 

Tester  (John),  leader  of  the  great  turn- 
out among  the  clothiers  at  Bradford, 
in  1829,  lix.  351,  352.  contributiona 
he  gave  to  Miss  Martineau's  work  on 
combinations,  and  his  details  of  the 
profligate  expenditiure  of  the  Unions' 
Committees,  352,  353.  on  the  de- 
ductions which  ensued  from  the  high 
wages  of  the  workers,  obtained  by  a 
successful  combination,  353,  354. 

Tests  (Religious),  what  influence  have 
they  on  the  extension  of  religion,  or 
in  keeping  out  Dissenters  from  the 
Educational  privileges  of  the  English 
Universities?  Ix.  221-229.  See  Uni- 
verailies. 

Tests  and  Toleration — practical  evils 
of  Dissent,  Ixvi.  461.  remarks  on  a 
party  who  wish  that  all  legislative 
measures  should  originate  with  the 
government  for  the  time  being,  t6. 
gross  ii\justice  of  the  measure  passed 
m  1828,  regarding  tests  and  toleration, 
ib.  what  has  been  done  by  the  act? 
461,  462.  exclusion  of  the  Jews  is 
a  test  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term,  462.  objections  to  it,  462,  463. 
gross  injustice  which  the  act  commits 
towards  the  excluded  sects,  463. 
numbers  relieved  by  the  act  are  com- 
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parativelj  few,  463, 464.     argmnents 
used  for  excluding  the  Jews,  464, 465. 

Teutonic  States — Sir  Francis  Palgrave's 
theory  of  the  establishment  of  the, 
Iv.  312-314.  analogy  between,  and 
the  Celtic  institutions  as  to  the  divi- 
sion of  lands,  314, 315*. 

Races--dLitinctivc  type  of  the, 

Ixvi.  423. 

Tewkesbury  (5V  69'  N.,  2*  »'  W.),  con- 
struction and  cost  of  the  bridge  over 
the  river  Severn  at,  ereeted  by  Thomas 
Telford,  Ixx.  41. 

Texan  Expedition  into  Mexico — dread- 
ful sufferings  of  the  party  after  having 
been  captured  by  the  Mexicans,  Ixxviii. 
180-183. 

Texas  (31*  C  N.,  97*  30'  W.),  «The 
Rise,  Progress,  and  Prospects  of  the 
Republic  of,**  by  William  Kennedy, 
Ixxiii.  241 .  general  outline  of  the  views 
Mr  Kennedy  takes,  241,  242.  Texas 
formerly  attached  t»  the  republic  of 
Mexico,  and  its  then  boundaries,  242. 
boundaries  it  has  assumed  as  a  re- 
public, »6.  course  of  the  great  rivers 
of,  and  advantages  their  noble  streams 
give,  by  their  earthy  deposits  and  by 
their  navigation,  243,  244.  indiffer- 
ent harbours  which  its  rivers  make — 
bars  of,  244.  physical  appearance  of 
the  level  region,  ih.  dimate  and  soil 
of,  244,  245.  delightful  region  of 
the  Rolling,  or  Undulating  district, 
245, 246.  Mountainous  region — mine- 
ral  treasures  of,  246, 247.  Table-land 
district,  247.  great  American  desert, 
ib,  fertile  vaflevs  and  glorious  climate 
of  California,  u>.  population  of  Cali- 
fornia, ami  of  the  upper  portion  of 
Texas,  ib,  prairies  of  the  lower  range 
of  the  Texan  mountains,  248.  tribes  of 
Indians  who  roam  over  the  interior  of 
CaHfomia,  ib.  Comanche  tribe  the 
most  terrible  %o  the  white  inhabi- 
tants, ib.  their  insolence-^but  their 
habits  of  warfare  repressed  by  the 
settlers  from  the  United  States,  249. 
capabilities  of  this  territory  are  most 
inviting  to  the  settler,  249, 250.  open 
character  of  the  country  its  enviable 
distinction,  250,  251.  homogeneous 
population  of  Mexico — administration 
ana  colonisation  among,  252,  253. 
encounters  between  the  mother  coun- 
try (8piun)  and  the  settled  popula- 
tion, 254-256.  proposed  sale  of  Texas 
to  the  house  of  Baring  in  London, 
tiofe,  256.  colonisation  under  Ste- 
phen Austm,  256>  and  268.    formed 


into  one  of  the  states  of  the  Mexican 
federation,  257.  ferocity  of  the  dvil 
war  between  the  Spanish  race  and 
the  American  settlers,  258.  coDisions 
between  them,  259,  260.  petition  of 
the  colonists  to  the  Mexican  ^overn- 
ment,  in  which  they  state  their  com- 
plaints, 260,  261.    slavery  in  Texas, 

261,  262.  colonists  send  Stephen 
Austin  *to  Mexico,  to  press  their 
claims — view's  that  lie  held,  and  seiz- 
ure o^  262.  President  Santa  Anna 
deposed  the  Federal  authorities  by 
force  of  arms,  and  attacked  the  Texans, 

262.  defeated — steps  t^  which  the  in- 
dependence of  Texas,  as  a  separate  Re- 
public, was  recognized,  263, 264.  war 
between  the  colonists  and  Mexico, 
264.  atrocities  of  Santa  Anna — in- 
dependence of  the  Republic  pro- 
claimed, 264, 265.  constitution  firanied 
on  democratic  principles,  265.  re- 
cognised by  various  governments  as  a 
new  Republic,  as  also  by  Great  Bri- 
tain, 266.  beneficent  results  likely 
to  arise  to  Great  Britain  and  to  Texas 
from  the  commercial  treaty  entered 
into  by  both  parties,  268, 269.  slavery 
in  Texas  its  greatest  bane,  269.  views 
which  its  government  takes  of  slavery, 
270.  Mr  Kennedy  on  the  independ- 
ent  spirit  of  the  colonists,  271. 

Texier  (M.  Pierre,  b.  about  1750),  his 
work  on  the  ge<M^phy  of  Asia-Minor, 
Ixxi.  399.  ms  description  of  the  gor- 
geous renins  of  thecitvof  Perg^  488. 

Thackeray  (Rev.  Francis),  bis  "  History 
of  the  Right  Hon.  WilUam  Pitt,  Earl 
of  Chatham,"  Iviii.  508.  his  charac- 
ter of  Pitt  far  from  being  correct, 
508,  509.     See  Chatham, 

«  Thalaba,"  P«ra  of,  by  Robert  Southey 
—notice  of,  Ixviii.  367. 

Thames  (River,  51*  27'  N„  0*  37'  E.), 
Dutch  fleet  saH  up  the,  in  1666 — theur 
burning  of  Sheemess,  Ixxriv  450. 

Thapsacus  (35*  54'  N.,  S8*  53'  E.), 
position  of,  to  testify  the  route  of 
Cvrus,  as  described  by  Xenophon, 
321-323. 

Thaumaturgy  of  the  Philosophical  Sects 
of  Ef^t,  liii.  375.  incantations  of 
its  ministers,  375, 376^.    See  Papyrvi, 

Theatres  —  powers  which  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  possesses  in  the  licens- 
ing of,  in  and  around  twenty  miles  of 
London,  Ixxviii.  290-292.  censorship* 
over  the  plays  acted  not  neeessary,  as 
the  British  public  wDl  not  allow  any- 
thing licentious  to  be  said  upon  the 
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stage,  292-294.  political  allusioDs 
never  allowed,  and  ror  the  obvious  rea- 
son, that  it  would  be  against  the  interest 
of  the  manager,  204,  295.  a  better 
system  of  police  necessarj  in  the 
London  theatres,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  peace,  and  to  keep  down  the 
open  indecencies  of  the  lobbies  and 
saloons,  295,  296.  inquiry  into  the 
monopoly  claimed  by  Covent  Garden, 
and  Drury  Lane  Theatres,  298-302. 
Theatres—their  present  state  a  matter  of 
regret  to  those  who  love  the  drama, 
Ixxviii.  382.  «  The  Past  and  Present 
State  of  Dramatic  Art  and  Literature,'' 
StCf  by  F.  G.  Tomlins,  ib,  the  patent 
monopoly  one  great  cause,  382-384. 
wit  the  leading  object  in  Congreve's 
day,  384.  preference  for  comedy  and 
farce  at  the  present  time,  ilt.  that,  con- 
joined with  poetry,  in  Shakspeare's, 
384,  385.  scenery  the  predominant 
attraction,  and  ruin  of  the  legitimate 
drama,  385-389.  a  classification  of, 
the  only  means  of  renewing  each 
department  of  the  drama,  390-392. 
expense  of  keeping  up  both  tragic 
and  comic  companies  ruinous  to 
the  manager,  390,  391.  the  pre* 
sent  system  also  injurious  to  authors 
of  plays,  392,  393.  evil  effects  of 
large  theatres  both  on  actors  and 
authors,  393-395.  a  proper  classifi- 
cation would  destroy  the  pernicious 
practice  called  the  "star    system," 

395.  would  excite  rivalry  in  actors, 
ib.     and  stimulate  dramatic  authors, 

396.  great  period  of  English  dramatic 
literature  from  Marlowe  to  Farquhar, 
396,  397.  evil  effects  of  the  present 
state,  on  the  judgment  or  experience 
of  the  manager,  397,  398.  splendid 
scenery  has  the  effect  of  making  the 
actor  subordinate  to  the  scenery,  398. 
money  appears  to  be  made  by  those 
theatres  which  are  confined  to  a  pe- 
culiar class  of  pieces,  399,  400.  a 
manager  depicted  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  career,  401,  402. 

Thebes  (38*  18'  N.,  23*  19'  E.),  "To- 
pography  of,"  by  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson, 
notice  of,lxviii.  316.    See  Wilkinson. 

Theil  (Francois  Jean-Gabriel  de  La 
Porte  du,  1742-1815)^  his  mission  to 
Rome,  to  search  for  public  documents 
bearing  on  French  jiistory,  Ivi.  181. 
See  RtcordM  of  France, 

Themis — the  Grecian  goddess  of  that 
name,  same  as  the  Egyptian  Thmeiy 
Ixviii.  334. 


Theocritus  (lived  B.C.,  284-247X  style 
and  dialect  of  the  poems  of — ^passages 
from  his  writings  compared  with  those 
of  Pindar,  Ixiii.  318-325.  other  pas« 
sages  to  prove  his- diversity  of  style, 
331-336.     See  Oreek  IdyU. 

Theophrastus  (b.  c.  371-286),  influence 
his  criticisms  had  on  the  progress  of 
pure  taste  in  Greece,  liv.  55.  supe- 
rior in  some  respects  to  Aristotle^ 
55,  56. 

Theology — to  be  properly  versed  in,  it 
is  necessary  to  be  oonversant  *with 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  other  languages, 
Inv.  110-112.  a  profound  knowledge 
of,  defeetive  in  Scotland,  from  her 
cTergy  being  deficient  in  erudition, 
112.  the  grounds  on  which  the 
theology  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Germany  is  founded,  considered,  112- 
115. 

Undue  pre-eminence  assigned  to, 

by  the  Rev.  W.  Sewell,  Ixxri.  466. 
See  SewelL 

(Natural),  Essays  en,  by  the 


Rev.  Dr  Alexander  Crombie,  liv. 
147.  Paley  defective  in  disprov- 
ing atheistical  doctrines,  147.  na- 
ture of  the  eridence  of  which  a 
(piestion  is  susceptible,  t5.  argu- 
ment founded  on  a  First  Cause— -l>r 
Clarke's  riew,  148.  self*  existence,  in 
respect  to  matter,  and  in  respect  to 
form,  examined,  149-151.  evidences 
of  a  powerfid  and  intelligent  cause, 
151.  this  exhibited  in  the  works  of 
physical  nature,  152.  doctrine  of 
Proridence  exemplified  in  the  (organ- 
ization of  man— senses  of  the  in&nt, 
153.  powers  which  the  f&culty  of 
perception  bestows,  ib.  faculty  of 
memory — ^its  objects,  ib,  powen  ac^ 
quired  by  the  senses  of  cunosity  and 
attention,  154.  instinctive  principle 
of  making  the  past  give  an  insight 
into  the  futnre,  t6.  faculty  of  gene- 
ralisation  for  classifying  o\ur  impres- 
sions, 154, 155.  faculty  of  reflection, 
155.  discursive  fisculty,  t6.  design- 
intelligence  displayed  in  the  active 
powers  of  the  mind,  156-157.  m- 
quiry  as  to  the  existence  of  a  prcsid' 
ing  power,  157.  Dr  OromMu  sum- 
mary of  the  nature  of  man,  as  a  being 
purelv  material,  or  as  constarueted  of 
two  distinct  substances—one  nute- 
rial,  and  the  other  not  material,  158, 
159. 
Theology — ^<*  Discourse  on,"  Inr  Henry, 
Lord  Brougham  and  Vanx,  udv.  263. 
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remarks  of  the  Reviewer  regarding  a 
notice  o(  263, 264.  argument  fakely 
used,  that  seldom  a  man  of  genius 
has  yielded  to  the  testimony  of  Chris- 
tianity, 264.  eulogism  on  the  cha- 
racter of  Lord  Brougham,  264,  and 
302.  his  work  not  regarded  with 
farour  by  the  religious  world,  265, 

266.  profound  and  original  views 
he  has  stated  in  bis  writings,  266, 

267.  object  of  his  Lord^ip  in 
composing  the  work — high  otiicial 
duties   he   performed  at   the  time, 

267.  affectionate  dedication  of,  to 
Lord  Althorp  (Charles,  Earl  Spen- 
cer),  t6.  habits  of  several  statesmen 
of  Great  Britain  in  discussing  the 
great  queatioa  of  natural   religion, 

268,  269.  ol^ect  of,  is  a  philoso- 
phic inquiry  into  the  character  and 
principles  of  Natural  Theology,  260, 
270.  observations  of  the  noble  author 
on  the  structure  of  the  eyes  of  ani. 
mals,  270-272.  analogy  between  the 
works  of  nature  and  those  of  huoNn 
contrivance — Hume's  arpiment,  272- 
274.  Dr  Thomas  Chauners's  argu- 
ment of  a  watchmaker  against  Hume's 
objection,  has  neither  novelty  nor  im- 
portance, 274,  276.  distinction  be- 
tween the  creation  of  matter,  and  the 
establishment  of  its  laws,  27o,  276. 
study  of  the  mind  neglected  by  Ibrmer 
writers  on  natural  religion— >  observa- 
tions on,  276,  277.  constitution  and 
functions  of  the  mind,  277.  power  of 
rcaaoning,  277,  278.  description  of 
extempore  speaking,  by  Lord  Broug- 
ham, 278.  quokUion  on  the  view  of 
the  intellectual  world  as  a  whole,  278- 
280.  apparent  essential  diffeiences 
between  the  evidences  drawn  from 
mental,  and  phvsieal  phenomena,  280. 
adaptation  of  the  physical  and  mental 
powers  of  man  as  a  member  of  the 
social  body,  280,  281.  existence  of 
mind,  and  of  Qod — materialism  as 
viewed  in  relation  to  those  truths,  281, 
282.  phenomena  ofdreams,  282, 283. 
progressive  improvement  of  the  mind 
as  individuals  advance  in  age,  283v 
Lord  Brou|fham's  argument  for  the 
separate  exutcnce  of  the  mind,  283- 
286.  immortality  of  the  sou),  285. 
peenUar  advantages  of  Natural  Theo- 
logy, 286-287.  connection  between 
natural  and  revealed  religion,  287. 
Hume's  arguments  against  miracles 
and  pronb^y,  287-290.  conclusions 
to  be  deoiioea  finom  geology  and  com- 


parative  anatomy,  290,291.  analysit 
of  Hume's  doctrines  on  Providence 
and  a  Future  state,  292.  observations 
on  the  edition  of  Paley  now  under  re- 
view— eminent  men  who  have  con- 
tributed notes  to  it,  293, 294.  Bishop 
Brinkley  on  the  condition  of  the 
earth  before  the  creation  of  man,  294, 
295.  Lord  Brougham  on  a  future 
sUte,  295, 296.  Sir  Charles  Bell  on  the 
antlers  of  deer— causes  which  operate 
in  their  construction,  296,  297.  6ir 
Charles  Ikll  on  **  Ciliary  Motion,"  298. 
remarks  on  the  structure  of  the  lens 
of  the  eye  in  man^.and  in  animals, 
298-300.  analogy  bet  ween  the  eye,and 
the  structure  ot  the  achromatic  glass 
by  Dolland,  considered,  300-302. 

Theology — not  a  progressive  science, 
Ixxii.  229-232. 

— I —  Depression  of,  at  the  present 
time  (1838),  compared  with  the  la- 
bours of  Taylor,  Baxter,  and  other 
great  men  of  former  times — their 
characteristics,  Ixvii.  500,  501.  influ- 
ence of  party  Reeling  on  the  progress 
of,  601.  moral  stature  of  any  age  af- 
cestained  and  regulated  by  its  theo- 
logy, 501. 

and  Science*— radically  opposed, 


IxviL  275. 

(Speculative),  Luther's  opinion 


of,  Ix.  225,  226. 

Thermal  springs  in  Asia-Minor,  IxxviL 
457,  458. 

Thermometer — rise  and  fiill  o(  at  Anko* 
ber,  in  Abyssinia,  Ixxx.  52. 

Theseion  at  Athens — means  taking  by 
the  Hellas  government  to  ascertain 
its  position,  Luv.  600. 

Theurgy  in  Egyptian  mythology — by 
whom  ministercMd,  and  powers  of,  liii. 
375,  376.    See  Papyrus, 

Thevenot  (Melehisedec,  1620-1692), 
quoted  on  the  mode  which  the  Thugs 
in  India  have  of  committing  murder, 
Ixiv.  368,  369. 

Thibaudeau— his  picture  of  the  submis- 
sion of  the  Convention  before  the 
governing  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
during  the  French  revolution  of  1794> 
Ixxvi.  137,  138.  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Convention  when  surrounded  by 
Henriot's  troops,  142. 

Thierry  (M.  Augustin),  his  "^  Histoire 
des  Normands  en  Angleterre,"  lanely 
borrowed  from,  in  the  *'  Pictorial  His- 
tory of  ^tfland,"  Ixxiv.  439-441. 

On  the  style  of  the  Abbe  VeDy, 

nole,  badx.  4,  5. 
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Tluerry  (M.  Austin),  "  Recits  des 
Temps  M^rovingiens,  Pr^c^des  de 
Considerations  sor  Tilistoire  de 
France,  par,"  IxxiiL  84.  character  of, 
84-87.     See  France. 

His  profound  learning  and  his- 
torical research  characterised,  Ixxix. 
8,9. 

Thiers  (Adolphc^,  his  remarks  on  the 
protection  which  manufactures  re- 
quire, lix.  191.  his  Tiews  working 
well  for  the  smuggler,  193. 

Character  of^  as  a  statesman, 

Ixxii.  543. 

Thiersch  (Frederick),  his  Greek  Gram- 
mar noticed,  note,  li.  465. 

On    primitive    language,    or 

tongues,  li.  536. 

The  Greek  Grammar  of,  tran- 


slated by  Sir  Daniel  Kyte  Sandford, 
lii.  472.  unrivalled  character  of,  475, 
476.  extract  from,  on  the  tenses  of 
Verbs,  476,  477.  valuable  character 
of  the  translation,  477. 

Tbirlwall  fConnop,  Bishop  of  St  Davids), 
and  J.  C.  Hare — their  translation  of 

"  Niebuhr^s  Hbtonr  of  Rome,  li.  558. 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  trans- 
lated, 392-394.     See  NUbtihr. 

. His  translation   of   Niebuhr's 

History  of  Rome,  Ivi.  267.  Niebuhr's 
additions  to  this  translation  not  in  the 
German  edition,  269. 

His  "  History  of  Greece,"  bdi. 


83,  84.     See  Chreece. 

Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  English 
Church — ^the  signature  taken  to,  not 
as  a  matter  of  faith,  but  discipline,  lix. 
469. 

Thirty  Years'  War — calamitous  period 
of,  Ixxvii.  317. 

Thlew-ee-choh  (or  Back's  River,  in  the 
Arctic  Regions,  m''  0'  N.,  98*  (T  W.), 
discoverejT  by  Captain  Sir  George 
Back,  in  1833,  Ixiii.  292.  See 
BcLck. 

"Thmei"  (Ancient  Egyptian  Goddess 
of  iSruth  and  Justice),  the  original  of 
the  Hebrew  "Thuromim,"  and  the 
Greek  «  Themis,"  Ixviii.  334. 

Tholosani  (Petri  Gregorii),  on  the 
meaning  of  ''Studia  General  ia,"  as 
applied  to  Universities,  notet  l*-  217. 

Thou  (Jacques- Auguste  de,  1663-1617), 
his  account  of  the  civilisation  of  Po- 
land, Iv.  227.^ 

Thomasius  (Christian,  1655-1728),  his 
gross  theory  of  ideas,  lii.  194. 

Thompson  (Charles  Edward  Poulett, 
created  Lord  Sydenham  1799-1841), 


his  speech,  on  moving  a  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  taxation, 
in  1830,  H.  211.  statement  as  to  the 
quantity  of  tobacco  smuggled  into 
L-eland,  217. 

Thompson  (Charles  Edward  PoulettX 
his  "  Vindication  of  the  Recent  Com- 
mercial Policy  of  Britain*  (1832),  Iv. 
422, 423.  on  the  improved  condition  of 
our  shipping  from  1819  to  T831,  429. 
tonnage  of,  built  in  various  of  those 
years,  430.  tonnage  employed  in  the 
fore^  trade,  431.  in  the  coasting 
trade,  f6. 

Thompson  TCaptun),  character  of  his 
edition  ot  Aiidrew  Marvelf  s  works, 
Ixxix.  92. 

Thomson  (Mrs),  her  "Life  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh''  noticed,  Ixxi.  4. 

Thomson  (James),  Christopher  North's 
criticism  on  the  poetrjr  of,  and  con- 
trasting it  with  William  Cowper's, 
iMcvii.  87-90. 

Thomson  (John,  M.D.,  Professor,  176^ 
1846),  "Life  and  Writings  of  Dr  Wil- 
liam Cullen,"  by,  Iv.  461.  conveys 
much  information  regarding  philoM)- 
phical  and  medical  opmions,  462, 46?. 
rise  of  the  Medical  school  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  464.  observa- 
tions on  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage which  Dr  Cuflen  possessed,  465, 
466.  siurey  of  the  state  of  mescal 
opinion  at  the  epoch  when  Cullen 
commenced  his  speculations,  471, 472. 
Thomson's  estimate  of  the  doctrine  of 
•*  animism"  of  Stahl,  473, 474.  his  ob- 
servations on  the  great  and  prominent 
merits  of  Hoffmann,  474, 475.  "  elec- 
tricism  "  of  Boerhaave,  476.  his  his- 
tory of  nailer's  doctrine  of  irritability 
noticed,  ib,  his  comprehensive  view 
of  CuUen's  services  to  medical  science, 
i6.  extract  on  the  view  which  Dr 
Cullen  took  of  the  functions  of  the 
nervous  system,  476-478.   See  VuHen. 

Thomhill  (Sir  James,  I676-T734),  sum 
he  received  for  his  bad  frescoes  in  the 
cupola  of  St  Paul's,  Lmidon,  lix.  £4, 
66. 

Thomley  (Mr,  of  Liverpool),  his  cal- 
culations as  to  the  excess  of  priee 
charged  by  the  East  India  Company 
for  tea,  Mi.  285. 

Thornton  (BonneH,  1724-1768),  pro- 
jected,  and  in  part  conducted,  with 
George  Colman  the  elder,  the  perio- 
dical set  of  essays  entitled  **  The  Con- 
noisseuf,"  Ixxiii.  404.  its  excellences, 
404,  405.     anecdotes  of  Hiomton, 
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bjr  Colman  the   younger,  418-420. 
scene  at  his  death-bed,  420, 421. 

Thornton  (Henry),  his  mansion  at  Clap- 
ham  Common,  Ixxx.  251,  252.  en- 
joyments of  which  his  domestic  circle 
became  the  scene,  252.  the  high 
character  of  his  mind,  253.  his  sa- 
gacity, and  eager  desire  of  truth, 
253,  254.  fortune  moderate,  254. 
mode  he  adopted  in  dividing  his  in- 
come, ib.  amount  he  expended  in 
charity,  ib,  upright  transactions  in 
lousiness,  254, 255.  political  doctrines 
he  held,  255.  a  voluminous  writer,  t6. 
position  as  a  member  of  Parliament  for 
thirty  years,  ib,  an  infrequent  speaker, 
ib.  domestic  liturgy  he  composed  4br 
the  use  of  his  family,  255, 256.  perfect 
peace  of  mind  with  which  he  was 
possessed,  256.  happiness  he  enjoyed 
m  his  family,  ib,  command  he  had 
over  his  passions,  256,  257.  descrip- 
tion of  the  meetings  at  Clapham  Com- 
mon,  257-261. 

ThomtoD  (^Juhn),  character  of  himself 
and  family — bis  munificence,  Ixzx. 
252,  253. 

Thouni  (Bear-Admiral  Dupetit),  takes 
possession  of  the  Marquesas  Islands 
for  France,  Ixxix.  49.  and  of  the 
Society  Islands,  50.     See  Tahiti, 

Thought — James  Douglas  of  Cavers*  ob- 
servations on  the  train  of,  and  re- 
marks on  his  views,  Ixx.  374. 

Thoughts  on  the  present  (1832)  state  of 
foreign  affairs,  Iv.  220.     See  Poland. 

■  Upon  the  aristocracy  of  JEng- 

land,  Ixi.  64.     See  Tomkins, 

Qain  immensely  by  novelty  and 


variety  of  expression  in  language, 
Ixx.  239,  240. 

Thracians — their  festive  customs,  hn, 
351. 

Thrale  or  Piozzi  (Esther  Lynch  Salus- 
burv,  1739-1821),  mistake  of  Mr 
Croker  as  to  her  age,  liv.  2,  3.  her 
statement  of  Dr  Samuel  Johnson's 
credulity,  28. 

Thucydidai  (b.  b.  o.  471^,  grave  and 
simple  dignity  of  his  style,  Ixxvi.  9. 

Thugs  (The),  or.  Secret  Miurderers  of 
India,  Ixiv.  357.  vast  fraternity  of 
which  they  consist,  357, 358.  official 
papers  printed  regarding  them  by  the 
Indian  Government,  358.  sketch  of 
their  plans  of  op^raiion,  and  disclosures 
of  some  of  their  murders,  858^67. 
plan  put  in  operation  for  their  sup- 
pression, by  the  government  of  I^ord 
William  fieniinck,  367»  368.    grand 


characteristic  of  Lord  William  Bcn- 
tinck's  measures,  368.  kind  of  mea- 
sures in  India  which  tell  in  favour  of 
a  ruler,  369.  origin  of  the  Thugs,  or 
system  of  Thuggee,  t6.  their  trade  first 
noticed  by  Thevenot — extract  from, 
369,  370.  sculpture  in  the  caves  of 
Kllora— description  of  the  trade,  370, 

371.  antiquity  of  the  profession — 
traditions  of,  371,  372.  Thuggee 
practised  by  the  Ginsy  tribes  of  India, 

372,  373.  complete  organization 
among,  373,  374.  religion  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  they  proceed — charac- 
teristics of,  374-376.  different  kinds, 
of  omens  under  which  they  act,  376. 
coincidence  of  the  auguries  of  Greece 
and  Rome  with  those  of  the  Thugs,. 
376,  377.     their  religious  belief,  377. 

rUs  laid  aside  for  their  goddess — 
parties  who  alone  can  l^  present 
at  that  ceremony,  379,  380.  numan 
sacrifices,  380, 38 1 .  miu'der  an  act  of 
religion  among  the  Thugs,  381.  con- 
troverted point  of  their  theology  re- 
garding miu'der  under  certain  omens, 
382,  383.  religious  distinctions  ex- 
isting among,  383.  difference  in  their 
religious  views  between  Thuggee  and 
murder,  383-385.  gradual  progress 
by  which  children  are  trained  to  the 
practice  of  Thuggee,  385.  amiable 
dispositions  of  human  nature  which, 
occasionally  break  through  their  rules, 
386,  387.  indifference  they  feel  to 
the  pangs  of  their  victims,  387.  at- 
tachment the  Thugs  have  to  their  de- 
testable occupation,  ib.  endeavour  to 
reconcile  the  supposed  divine  origin 
of  their  profession  with  the  success  of 
the  means  taken  by  the  government 
for  its  suppression,  387-389.  associa- 
tion of  the  Mohammedans  with  Hin- 
doos in  the  worship  of  Kalee,  389-391 . 
secresy  with  which  they  put  their  vic- 
tims to  death  —  and  circumstances 
which  Tender  this  ea^,  391 ,  392.  re- 
cognised and  protected  by  the  native 
governments,  892-394. 

'^Thummim"  of  the  Hebrews  probably 
derived  from  the  Egyptian  "  Thmei, 
or  Truth,  Ixviii.  334. 

Thunder — best  method  of  protectmg 
buildings  and  vessels  from  the  effect 
of  lightning  in,  Ixxx.  471-473. 

Rodfr— history  of  the  protec-' 

tion  of  buildings  from  lightmng  by, 
Ixxx.  456-459.  and  of  vessels  by  the 
same  means,  460-467. 

— ,„^  Storms — history  of  the  intnv-T 
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duction  into  tbe  British  Navy  of  light- 
ning rods,  to  preserve  the  vessels 
from  the  effects  of,,  Ixxx.  460- 
467.  production  of  free  electri- 
city, 467, 468.  phenomena  of  thun- 
der and  lightning,  iiu  account  of  a 
storm  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  460.  effect 
of  electrified  clouds  in  passing  over 
the  earth's  surface,  469,  470.  hur- 
ricane  and  tornado  storms,  470,  471. 

Thurloir  (Edirard,  Baron,  Lord  Chan- 
cellor,  1732-1826),  support  and  pre- 
ferment he  bestowed  on  Crabbe,  Ix. 
^57,  258,  mnd  267,  268. 

1.1  John  Wilkes'  humorous  remarks 

on  Thurlow's  solemn  hypocrisy  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  Ixx.  106. 

His  espousal  of  the  cause  of 


Warren  Hastings,  Ixriv.  229,  280. 
his  anxiety  to  have  Hastings  created 
a  peer,  236. 

Tickell  (Thomas,  1686-1740),  attained 
the  first  place  in  Addison's  friendship, 
Ixxviii.  226.  his  translation  of  the 
&Bt  book  of  the  «  Iliad,"  249.  his 
'elegv  to  the  memory  of  Addison  would 
do  honour  to  the  greatest  name  in 
British  literature,  259,  260. 

Ticul,  in  YucaUn  (20*  28'  N.,  89'  SO' 
W.),  ruins  ef,  Ixxviii.  447,  448. 

Tieck  (L.),  his  poetry  characterised,  Ivi. 
42. 

His  extensive  reading  and  acute 

views,  Ixiii.  443. 

Tiemey  (George,  1766-1830),  view  of  his 
character,  Ixviii.  247-250.  his  election 
as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 250.  absurd  and  inconsist- 
ent conduct  of  the  Whiga  at  that 
time,  250.  leader  of  the  opposition, 
251,  252.  joined  the  Addington  ad- 
ministration, and  his  conduct  as  a 
minister,  252-254.  his  character  as  a 
debater,  254,  255.  private  character, 
256. 

Tierra  del  Fuego  (Straits  of,  64*  30'  S., 
69*  20'  W.),  character  and  habits  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  nature  of  the 
country,  Ixix.  480-482.  admirably 
adapted  for  a  penal  seUlement,  485. 
geological  formation  of,  489. 

Tiger  hunt  in  India^escription  of,  by 
Captain  Munday,  Ivii.  867-369. 

Hunting — ihCerior  in  excitement 

to  deer-stalking,  Ixxi.  98. 

Tillemont  (Louis  Sebastian  le  Nain  de, 
1637-1698),  his  gigantic  toils  in  eccle- 
siastical history — picture  of  him  when 
an  inmate  of  Port-Royal,  Lxxiii.  856. 

TUlotson  (John,  Archbishop  of  Cantar- 


burv,  1630-1694),  tiandemis  attack 
made  on  him  by  the  nonjurors  Lea> 
ley  and  Hickee,  bdii.  237. 

Timber — the  duty  on,  next  to  coal,  the 
most  objeeti#nable  in  the  British 
tariff,  li.  222.  discriminating  duties 
laid  on  Baltic  timber,  16.  superiority 
of  Baltic  over  Canadian  timber,  222, 
223.  revenue  that  would  be  gained 
if  the  same  duty  was  laid  on  both 
timbers,  223. 

One  of  the  most    iniquitoits 

taxes  Great  Britain  is  afflicted  with* 
Ivii.  448.    remedy  proposed,  ib, 

A  repeal,  of  modification  of. 


necessary  for  the  shipping  interest, 
Ix.  353. 

Loss  sustained  on  the  duties  on, 


by  the  tariff  of  1842,  Ixxv.  205. 

Duty  between  that  of  Baltic 


and  Canada  in  1844,  Ixxix.  124. 

Timbuctu  (17*  15'  N.,  0*  65'  W.), 
anxious  curiosity  with  which  it  was 
regarded,  Ixvi.  332,  333. 

Times  newspaper-— exemplified  as  to  tbe 
activity  displayed  in  having  it  pub- 
lished,"lvi.  324,  325. 

Tin  mines  of  Banka,  in  the  island  of 
Java,  the  most  productive  in  the  world, 
Ixviii.  63. 

Tippoo  8aib  (Sultaun,  1749-1799),  his 
attack  on  the  Rajah  of  IVavancore  in 
1789,  Ixiii.  540.  peculiar  circumstances 
which  made  him  so  formidable  to  the 
British  power— extent  of  his  territory 
and  revenue,  641,  642.  high  discip- 
line of  his  army,  16.  daring,  subtip, 
and  politic  nature  of,  ib,  tempt- 
ing embassy  he  sent  to  Paris  in 
1 787  to  form  an  alliance  with  France, 
642,  543.  his  rancorous  hatred 
towards  the  British  after  his  defeats 
in  1789,  543.  strength  of  his  terri- 
tory, and  high  state  of  the  discipline 
of  his  army,  543, 644.  renewed  offers 
to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  France 
— and  intrigues  he  entered  into  with 
the  native  courts,  647, 548.  policy  of 
the  Governor- General,  Marquis  Wei- 
lesley  to  thwart  his  schemes,  548.  his 
alarm  at  those  measures,  but  evasive 
conduct  to  the  Governor-General,  656. 
British  troopsordered  toenter  his  tern- 
tory,557.  deathof,atthetakin^ofSer- 
ingapatam  in  1799 — and  dinsion  of 
his  kingdom,  668.  inferior  vigour 
which  he  displayed  in  this  his  last  war 
than  in  former  campaigns,  668.     See 

Death  of,  Iziriii.  8. 
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Tithe— eitiiiiate  of  the  annual  amount 
collected  in  Ireland^  Ixi.  509. 

( Irish)  question,  liiii.  1 56.     See 

Jriik  Tithe. 

Question  in  relation  to  England, 


Ixiii.  157.    in  relation  to  Scotland, 
157, 158. 

SYsiem — the  great  impeder  of 
tranquulitj  in  Ireland,  IviiL  95,  96. 
land-tax  would  be  a  better  substitute, 
96,  97.  amount  of  tithes  still  un- 
paid, 98,  99.  loan  proposed  bj  go- 
vernment— and  mode  in  which  it  is  to 
be  repaid,  99-101.  See  Ireland. 
■  Wide  spread  misery  which  the 
collection  of  it  caused  in  Ireland  be- 
fore the  passing  of  the  act  in  1885, 
Izx.  534. 
Tithes — Sir  Francis  Palgrare  on  their 
cnrigin,  Iv.  319. 

■  and  Church  property  in  Ireland 
-^measure  brought  in  for  the  com- 
mutation  of  \ithe»  by  the  Whig  go- 
vernment, Ivii  272  274. 

First  introduced  in  the  eighth 


century,  Ixvi.  301.     See  CAurc^ 

In  Ireland — history  of  this  ques- 


tion, and  the  purchase  of,  fur  the  en- 
dowment of  the  Protestant  church, 
considered,  Ixxix.  233-239.  See  Ir^ 
land. 

Titi  (Prince),  Life  of<— who  he  was,  and 
remarks  on  Mr  Croker's  statements 
regarding,  in  his  edition  of  fioswell's 
life  of  Johnson,  liv.  3. 

Titian  (Tiaiano  Vecellio,  1477-1576), 
Fusdi's  observations  on  the  colouring 
of,  in  his  paintings,  liv.  177, 178. 

Titicaca  (16*  30'  S.,  70'  20'  W.),  great 
lake  of,  m  the  Bolivian  Andes — account 
of  the  building  of  a  vessel  on  its  shores, 
and  now  (1839)  navigating  it,  Ixix. 
491,  492. 

Titles— origin  of  the  class  of  the  Patri- 
cian order  at  Rome,  Ivi.  286. 

Titles  to  real  property — laws  relating 
to,  in  England  and  Scotland,  com- 
pmd,  li.  128,  129. 

Tlos,  in  Asia^inor  (36*  32^  N.,  29*  25' 
£.),  ruins  of,  described  as  having  the 
Roman  style  engrafted  on  the  Oreek, 
IxxL  409,  410. 

Tobacco — cost  and  duty  on,  li.  215. 
consumption  in  Ireland  considered  in 
regard  to  the  duty  charged,  216. 
lately  smuggled  into  Ireland,  217. 
revenue  wmud  be  increased,  and 
smuggling  diminished,  by  lowering 
ihe  duty,  217.  dut^r  on  dgmrs,  217, 
218.  growth  of^  IB  this  oouiiry,  would 


deteriorate  the  conditicm  of  the  peasan- 
try— ^increase  of  smuggling  and  loss  of 
revenue,  218,  219.  (niltivation  of,  in 
Virginia,  is  productive  of  infinite 
wretchedness  to  those  employed, 
219. 

Tobacco— one  of  the  best  objects  of  taxa- 
tion, Ivii.  446.  duties  have  been  laid 
on,  above  all  reasonable  limits,  f5. 
quantity  entered  for  home  consump- 
tion, ib.  duty  on,  at  different  periods, 
ib.  effects  the  duty  had  on  tne  con- 
sumption, t5.  is  a  tax  for  the  profit 
o£  the  smuggler,  ib*  extract  from 
Mr  Poulett  Thompson's  speech  regard- 
ing, 446,  447.  reduction  of  duty  will 
add  to  the  revenue  of  the  country, 
447. 

Introduced  into  England  by  Sir 

Walter  Raleigh,  Ixxi.  2. 

Raised  on  the  Continent  at  the 


sacrifice  of  the  best  land,  Ixxviii.  14. 

Tocqueville  (Alexis  de),  **  Du  Systeme 
Penitentiare  aux  Etats  Unis,  et  de  son 
application  en  France,''  par,lviii.  336. 
See  Secondanf  Pum$kmenU, 

Ixiv.  316.  See  Prtwm  Discip- 
line, 

Profound  and  admirable  essay 

on  American  democracy,  Ixiv.  319. 
Extracts    from    his    work   on 


the  democracy  of  America,  in  which 
he  states  that  in  no  country  are  less 
independence  of  mind,  and  less  free- 
dom of  discussion  to  be  foimd,  Ixi. 
391,  392. 

Sur  la  Democratic  en  Ame- 


rique,''  Ixxii.  1.  importance  of  his 
speculations,  1-6.     See  Detnocracy, 

Tod  (Lieutenant-Colonel  Jamcfs  1782- 
1835),  his  **Annab  of  Rigpootana," 
lii.  86.  advantages  he  possessed  ss 
an  historian,  89.  nature  of  his  service 
— and  gratitude  of  the  native  people 
for  them,  90.  brief  outline  of  his  first 
volume  90-109.     See  Rajpoatana, 

**  Annals  and  Antiqwties  of  Ra- 

jasthan,  or  the  Central  and  Western 
States  of  India,"  by,  Ivi.  73.  charac- 
ter of  the  work,  74.  his  description 
of  the  physical  aspect  of  the  country, 
75.  the  history  of  Omeda,  R^jah  of 
Boondi,  79-84.  (See  Omeda.)  his 
knowledge  of  Indian  history,  85. 
too  speculative  as  to  the  etymo- 
k>gies  of  words,  86.  valuable  col- 
lection of  inscriptions  and  written 
deeds  he  has  amassed,  ib.  pub- 
lication of^  considered,  t&.  charac- 
ter of  the  more  modem  part  of  bis 
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kfistsry^  87.  resnlts  «f  the  British 
treaties  with  tlie  native  prinocs,  de- 
trimental to  the  liberties  of  their  sub- 
jects, 90-97.  sketch  oi  the  author's 
ttmv^  97^  9S.  his  Idve  for  the  Rsj- 
poots,  98.    See  Ecnpoots, 

Todd  (Rev.  Henry  John,  Archdeacon, 
1763-1845)^hia  «Life  of  Archbishop 
Oranmer,*'  hw.  312.  his  dispositionio 
praise — his  passage  on  the  first  ser- 
riee-book  of  Edward  VI.,  312,  313. 
See  Crannier. 

Tofiogna  <La),  -an  Italian  <k£  the  seven- 
teenth century,  notorious  for  her  poi- 
sons, and  domestic  murders,  Ixxx.  218. 

Tdand  (John,  1669-1722),  his  book  en- 
tiftled  '<  Chfistianity  not  Mysterious,'' 
&c.,  contains  the  germ  of  German 
ratioialism,  liv.  246.  reception  of, 
in  England  and  Germai^,  245. 

Toledo  <39'  65'  N.,  4"  0'  W.),  wealth 
which  its  drarch  establishment  has, 
br.  462. 

Tolerance — "  A  Rhymed  Plea  for,  in  two 
Dialogues;  with  a  Prefatonr  DisJogue," 
Iviii.  307.     See  Rhftned  Plea,  &tc. 

Toleration  in  Opinion^-^neoesBity  for, 
particularly  in  religious  questions,  Iv. 
126-127. 

■  I  .  In  Religious  Views,  exhorted  by 
Bishop  Ueber,  and  Robert  IIi^,  lii. 
471. 

InReligion^-^the  happiest  oppor> 


tuniiy  for  •establisfamg  perfect  free- 
dom of,  was  kst  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
Iv.  293. 

Wide  issue  among  parties  as  to 


the  full  meaning  and  acceptation  of 
the  term,  lix.  34-36.  on  the  extent 
that  Scripture  and  reason  warrant 
extending  its  limits,  38-40.  See  Fa- 
naiieiam. 

Cried  for  by  all  parties  when 


they  are  not  in  the  ascendancy,  Ixi. 
304,  <»nd  307,  308. 

Toleration — James  II. 's  views  in  pro- 
fessing himself  a  friend  to  it,  Ixi.  304- 
311.     See  «/atn«s //. 

■  Act  due  to  the  Revolution  of 

1688,  Ixi.  314. 

True  principles  of,  not  known  by 


the  ancients,  bdi.  148, 149. 

Views  of  parties  on,  Ixvi,  461. 


observations  ^nk  the  tests  required  for 
Dissenters  aad  Jews,  461-466. 

Spirit  of  persecution  long  sur- 


vived after  toleration  was  the  Taw  of 
Great  Britain^  Ixxvi.  395. 

Tlie  glory  of  Ctermany,  Ixxvii. 


167-169. 


Tombs — description  of  ihme  in  the  ne- 
cropolis of  Tarquinii  in  Stmria, 
with  the  jobjects  found  in  them,  Ixxm. 
126-129. 

Thomas  Fdler^  essay  on,  a  strik- 
ing exan^eof  vigorous  idiomatic  Eng- 
lish, quotation  from,  Ixxiv.  348-360. 

Tomkins  (Isaac),  thoughts  upon  the 
aristocracy  of  England,  IxL  64.  re- 
lates mainly  to  their  priril^es^  ib. 
what  they  are  bom  to,  669  M,  pie- 
linre  of  their  refined  society,  66,  67. 
the  relation  in  which  the^  stand  to  the 
press,  68,  69.  his  opmion  of  the 
middle  classes,  60.  necessity  of  eos- 
fining  the  peers  to  their  proper  ccm- 
stituiional  functions,  70 

Tomlins  (F.  G.),  on  the  Dramatic  art, 
bExviii.  382.     See  I'kMlra. 

Tomlins  (J.  £.),on  Monastic  and  Social 
life  in  the  twelfth  century,  Ixxx.  Bl(k 

Tone  (Theobald  Wolfe,  1763-17d8X  his 
efforts  as  A  member  of  the  SoeietjF  of 
United  Irishmen  for  the  expedition  to 
ireland  by  the  French,  in  1796)  Hv. 
133-136. 

Character  of,  lix,  20.     Sir  John 

Moore's  account  df  his  trial  for  high 
treason,  21. 

Tonellis  (Thomas  de),  Poggio's  epistles 
edited  by,  Ixiv.  60.     See  Poggio, 

Tongue— structure  of  the  chameleon's, 
Ixxx.  437,  438. 

Tongues  (Gift  of),  manifestation  of^  eon- 
sidered,  liii.  270.  See  Miracletf  Pre- 
tended. 

Tonnage  and  horse  power — explanation 
of  the  terms,  lxv«  128. 

Tooke  (John  Home,  1736-1812),  held 
that  the  true  sources  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages  are  the  Teutonic 
and  Celtic,  li.  631. 

Sketch  of,  by  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh, ixii.  -238,-239. 

Tooke  (Thomas),  his  evidence  on  the  evil " 
which  would  result  from  having  more 
than  one  bank  of  issue  in  London,  Ivi. 
386. 

Tooke  (Thomas),  extract  from  his  *<  His- 
tory of  Prices,"  on  the  average  price 
of  Wheat  from  1832  to  1837,  Ixxiv. 
527,  628. 

Topfung — ^his  eocamination  of  witnesses, 
Ixix.  12.  his  high  character  as  an 
advocate— incident  connected  with  his 
practice,  note,  16. 

Topsel  (Edwaid),  his  erroneous  descrip- 
tion of  the  habits  of  the  chameleon, 
Ixxx.  438.  and  on  its  useAihiess  as  a 
medicine  after  bang  cooked,  ib. 
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Toroy — ^his  oorrespondenoe  with  Oau- 
tiar,  and  through  him  with  Oxford, 
and  Bolhigbroke,  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Pretender  to  the  British  throne, 
Ixii.  6.  See  Bolmgbrokey  and  Pre- 
tender, 

Torrens  (R.),  on  wages  and  combination, 
lix.  341.  character  of  the  book,  342. 
brief  analysis  of  the  GoloneFs  argu- 
ments, 843, 344.  See  IVadet^  UrUone. 

.  Uis  letter  to  Lord  Melbourne 

on  the  causes  of  the  recent  0^37) 
derangement  in  the  Alonej  market, 
bnr.  61.     See  Bunk  of  Ematcmd. 

His  letter  to  Lora  John  Russell, 


in  1837,  on  the  condition  of  Ireland, 
merits  great  attention,  Ixvi.  206. 
.     Letter  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  on 


the  condition  of  England,  Ixzvii.  190. 
See  Mcumfetetturing  DietrieU. 

Letters  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  on 


the  condition  of  England,  &c.,  Ixxviii. 

.  1.  predicts^  that  me  trade  will  eren- 
tnallj  ruin  Great  Britain,  8,  9.  hb 
proposition,  9, 10.  states  his  theorem, 
England  versus  Cuba,  10-12.  refu- 
tation of  his  assnmptioDS,  12-28. 
maintains  the  expediency  and  neces- 
sity of  retaliatory  tariffs,  35-37.  prin- 
ciples on  which  intematimial  exchange 
depends,  37-47.     See  Free  Trade, 

Torres  Vedras  (SO*  4'  N.,  9*  18'  W.X 
the  lines  of,  Ixix.  321. 

Tortoises — general  hist^nnr  of,  Ixxx.  414^ 
415.  strength  of  their  shells,  415. 
eggs  o(  t6.  habitations  of,  t6.  food 
of,  ib,  geographical  distribution  o( 
and  note,  416.    the  Qreek  species — 

.  its  distribution,  t&.  habits,  417.  and 
extnuMrdinary  longevity,  t6.  the  Mar- 
gined species,  f6.  when  first  distinctly 
characterised,  417,  418.  the  species 
Mauritanica — ^where  to  be  found,  418. 
the  Mud  or  Mar>h  tortoises  (genus 
Elodites),  418.  feet  of;  4h,  family 
of,  and  their  geographical  distribu- 
tion, 418,  420.  the  Arrau  species, 
found  in  the  river  Oronoco,  valuable 
for  the  oil  derired  from  its  eggs,  420. 
habits  and  descrqitian  of  the  mud  tor- 
toises of  Europe  (genus  Cistudo  of 
Professor  Fleming),  420,  421.  of  the 
river  tortoises,  or  Potamites,  421. 

Tortoise-shell—covering  of  the  imbri- 
cated turtle^  Ixzx.  414.  highly  prised 
by  the  ancients,  414. 

*Tortore— renewal  of  the  disgrmeeftil 
practice  of,  by  Lord  Bacon  in  the 
trial  of  Peacham,  Ixv.  36-88. 

■  Remarks  on  the  use  «(  faorii. 


103.  (See  Jardme,)  Inflicted  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  James  I.— opinion 
against  it  of  Lord  Chief-Justice  Cuke 
— but  who  yet  sanctioned  it,  497. 

Tories-*  state  of  their  party  at  the  latter 
end  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  Ixii.  81, 
82 

♦ Pc^cy  of  the,  Ixv.  267.    too 

exclusive  in  their  pretensions  to  loy- 
alty as  well  as  ]^ace,  277. 

Their  objections  to  the  modifl- 


eation  of  the  tariff^  in  1841,  by  the 
Whig  government,  considered  and 
answer^  IxxiiL  502.    See  Budget^ 

Conduct  of  that  part^  during  the 


reign  of  William  III.,  Ixxur.  140-159. 
See  WUUam  III, 

and  Whigs — policy  of  the  two 


parties  considered,  Ixx.  257,  268.   See 
Whigs, 

Change  in  the  efanraoter  of  the 


party  after  the  accession  of  the  House 
of  Brnnswid^  Iviii.  825. 
Tory  Ministry,  and  Session  of  1842- 
1843  —  frnitlessness  «>f  the  mea- 
sures brought  forward  hj  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  government,  Ixannii  517-^22. 
failure  of  the  financial  measures  pro- 
posed and  carried,  528^25u  English 
legal  reforms  dwindled  down  to  the 
act  for  taking  affidavits,  625.  their 
ecclesiastical  court  bill  retired,  526- 
627 .  measure  for  eetaUishtng  county 
courts  withdrawn,  527-628.  act  for 
the  registration  of  voters  contains 
clauses  most  detrimental  to  the  rights 
of  the  people,  528,  529.  nsendcd 
poor-law  bill  for  Kngland  proposed, 
629.  foctory  bill,  with  its  education 
dauses,  abandoned,  530-588.  legis- 
IsAive  meaaores  for  the  inspectian  and 
regulation  of  jails,  and  on  medical 
education,  promised  but  not  brought 
forward,  583,  534.  Lord  Aberdeen's 
bill  for  the  Chmvh  of  Scotland,  684, 

685.  bill  for  dinrcb-extension  in 
England,  635.     Canadian  com  bill, 

686,  687.  fiiilure  of  Akeir  com4aw 
measure,  637.  strength  of  the  Anti- 
Com-law  League,  687,  688.  their 
policy  towards  Ireland,  considered, 
688-640.  their  eondoot  in  regard  to 
the  repeal  of  the  union,  and  the  arms 
act,  640-548.    rioto  in  Wales,  644, 

645.  foilure  of  their  conmerdal 
treaties  with  foreign  nations,  645. 
conduct  of  the  Bari  of  BlknboroQgh, 
their   CknRemor*  General   in    India, 

646.  forbearance    of    the   W^ 
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pftiiy  ioiraffd«»  daaof  their  maiufbld 
failures,  546, 547.  libel  and  eridence 
UUa  of  Liorda  Denman  and  Campbell, 
547,  548.  what  cooditioB  have  they 
left  the  country  in  ?  548,  540. 
Tory  Views  and  Machinations,  Inii. 
458.  thingps  they  can  no  longer  at- 
tempt, or  even  think  of,  ib.  their 
principal  olgeot,  to  obtain  by  any 
means,  the  possession  of  powor,  458, 
4504  sketc^i  of  their  proceedings  in 
1882  and  1833,  459.  hold  out  ind- 
mations  of  reform,  460.  promise 
largely  to  the  conductors  of  the  press, 

461.  extent  they  would  likely  go,  in 
rectifying  nnbUc  abuses,  if  in  power, 

462.  would  dissolve  Parliament  as 
soon  as  they  take  government,  463. 
could  not  remain  in  power  long,  464. 
evils  which  would  in  all  probability 
accompany  their  retirement,  465« 
effect  it  would  have  on  our  foreign 
policy,  465-468. 

■■  '  '■  Results  of  their  rule,  Ixxz.  474. 
strength  of  the  party  in  the  House  a£ 
Commons  on  their  accession  to  office 
in  1841,  474,  475.  Lord  Chancellor 
Lgmdhiurst's  annual  comparison  of  the 
Whigs  when  Uiey  were  in  power,  475- 
477*  topics  adverted  to  ia  the  royal 
tpeeeh  in  that  session,  477.  effect  of 
their  rule  on  the  business  of  Parliament, 
and  o&  itscharacter,  477-482.  failure 
«f  his  government  allowed  by  Sir  Bo- 
bert  Peel,  482.  dignity  of  Parliament 
kwered,  483-485.  fate  of  the  eccle- 
aiastkal  courts'  bill-^importanoe  of 
the  question,  485-487.  jobbing  con- 
nected with  the  bill  fmr  effecting  re- 
form in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  488. 
financial  measures  o?  the  session — 
reduction  of  the  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic dc^t,  489.  property  tax,  ib.  cause 
of  the  increasing  resources  of  the  £x- 
ehequer,  490.  adherence  to  the  slid- 
ing-scaleof  conuduties — average  price 
of  wheat,  490-492.  Canada  aurn-bill 
illustrates  their  insincerity  to  the 
£irmers,  492.  renewal  of  the  bank 
^duurter— its  author,  S.  Jones  Lloyd 
(now  Lord  Overton),  492,  493.  new 
aside  of  sugar  duties  proposed,  493, 
494.  absurdity  of  differential  duty 
between  foreign  free*grown  and  slave- 
grown  sugars,  494-497.  Lord  Sun- 
ley's  eolomal  administraiion,  497, 498. 
conduct  of  the  Earl  of  EUenborcmgh  as 
Oovenior-iJenewdof  India,  498.  their 
vehement  outcry  against  the  foreign 
jwligr  of  tha  Whigg,  when  Jjiey  were 


in  power,  towards  FraBoe,  oontrmaled 
with  the  results  of  their  own  poGey, 
499-501.  state  of  the  xmrj  wider 
both  governments,  501-50S.  present 
relations  of  Britain  with  Etiropean 
powers,  503.  with  the  United  States, 
ib.  condition  of  Ireland,  608-506. 
the  Irish  state  trials,  506-5 1 1,  highly 
commendable  Irish  measuFes  broo^ 
forward,  51 1-513.  questiona  oa  which 
thejr  have  been  defeated,  514.  defeat 
of,  in  the  House  of  Lcnrda,  on  the 
union  of  the  Bangor  and  St  Aeafk 
bishoprics,  514-516.  conduct  they 
ought  to  pursue,  516,  517, 

Tory  Business  actually  done  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  sessiaii  1644, 
Ixxx.  477,  478.  in  that  of  the  Lords 
in  the  same  year,  478. 

Belief  granted  by  the  repeid  of 

the  import  duty  on  foreign  wool,  Ixzx. 
490.  sUte  of  New  Zealand,  497-496. 
Their  hatred  of  the  name  Ezctac^ 


Ixxx.  557. 

^  and  Radical  Party— -combina- 


tion of  the  extreme  sides  of,  in  1833, 
Iviii.  224,  226. 

and  Reform  Associations,  IxxL 


167.     See  A$9ocia4ions. 

Governm^it — financial   plana 


likely  to  be  laid  on  by,  badv.  533-536. 
Ministry,  and  the  late  — *  ~ 


Ixxviii.  617. 

(Modem),  resemblanee  d,  with 


the  Whigs  of  Queen  Anne's  time*--and 
reason  for,  Ivi.  535-537.  but  do  not 
resemble  a  modem  Whig,  537. 

Party — their  position  on  the 


Catholic  question  being  csrried*  U. 
57*2-574. 

The  time  may  arrive  when  an 


administration  finom  the  body  may 
require  to  be  placed  at  the  head  c^ 
British  affaim,  Ix.  252  254. 

Outcry  raised  by  them  against 


the  measures  of  the  Whigs  in  184X 
Ixxvi.  244-270.  See  Lib&ral  Mea- 
sures. 

Tory  and  Whig  Qovenments  in  le- 
gard  to  Free  Trade,  Ixxviii.  7.  Bee 
Free  Trade. 

Essential  characteristks  o^  in 

the  reigns  of  the  1st  and  2d  George^ 

Ixxx.  526.527. 

Policy  towards  Ireland  coosi^ 


dered,  Ixxix.  262-266 

Their  proceedings  in  18^1,  lix. 


508.    See  State  of  Partiet. 

and  Whigs — ^M^  Von  lUnmer 


on  the  distinctive  views  of  both  paf^ 
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tin  in  ngnti  to  ehnrch  fmptrty, 

bdU.  206,  207. 
Toryism — retsons  irhich  nude  the  put; 

drop  the  nnme  for  that  of  ConBerra- 

tiun,  Ixiii.  SSB-aeO. 
Toto  (Tgirn  of,  in  Africa,  W  26'  N., 

10'  66'  E.),  extduire  trade  it  carries 

on,  Ixxii.  466. 
Touch  (Sense  of),  argued  ai  regarda  a 

rixih  Mnse,«.«.  arauDcular,  hmr.  26H. 

272.     See  tfhewell. 
To  the  Scpukhre*  of  Btrnria, 

Ixxiii.  121.     See  Etruria. 
Tourmaline — diBcoTer;  of,  and  proper- 
ties of  the  minenl,  Ixvi.  141. 
Toumefort   (Joeeph   Pitton  de,    1066- 

1706),  hiBobserratiom  and  dednetioiu 

front  the  Flora  of  Mount  Lebanon, 

Uii.  320. 
Toumeor   (Pelcr    le,  1736-1788),   hi* 

translation    of    Bhalupere's    worki, 

noticed,  li.  230. 
Toon  d*  Force,  in  muaic^  diMommended, 

Isix.  200. 
Towns — number  of  Inrthsto  namagea 

in  large  and  (mall  towns  coniidered, 

li.  310-312.     estlnialedproli&aiessaf 

marriage*  in  England  at  the  end  of 

the  seventeenth  eentnrj,  31S. 

■  Those  of  Qreeoe,  almont  without 

an  exception,  at  the  end  of  the  war, 

in  1S3I,  were  he^M  of  mina,  Ixxv. 

605.     now  being  rcetorcd,  ib. 
Influence  which  the  pnblic  spirit 

of  able  dliaens  have  Ml  their  progreta, 


(.Uanufiteturing),  rate 

of  populationin,lxxx.  91.  thiscaused 
hj  the  enormous  im migration  into 
them  from  otiier  parts  of  the  cooalrj, 
81-94.  malter-ot'-tact  reasons  which 
regulate  the  fecundity  and  mortality 
of  UT|:e  towns,  96-102. 

Townships  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period — 
manner  in  which  the;  were  ruled — 
their  laws,lv.  316. 

Townshend  (Charles,  Vigc»nnt  Town- 
*hend,  1076-1736),  duties  of,  while  he 
was  secretarr  of  state,  liv.  4.  rela- 
tions of  the  H>milr>  6. 

Similarity  ofdiipoaitian  between 

him  and  hi*  kinsman,  Sir  Robert 
Wajpole,  Iriii.  613.  his  quarrel  with 
Sir  Robert,  aodretirement  from  ottee, 
S14. 

' Dismissed   from    beinz   nriae 


Townsbend  (Viicemit),  talents  and  n- 

nity  of,  lixx.  687. 
Townahend  (Lady),  her  &ney  for   the 

last  Lord  Kilmarnock,  Ixxx.  7. 
Townson  (Dr  Robert),  his  notices  of  the 

Siluria  Strata  in  his   '  Hinenlogy  of 

Shropshire,"  Ixxiii.  S,  4, 
Traction — power  at,  on  niboads,  tom- 

Cike  roads,  and  caosU,  considered, 
•i.  105-114. 

•■  Tracts  for  ^be  'Dmes"— pecnliar 
opiuions  held  by,  in  &tdiv  of  High 
Chnrch  opinion*,  Ixiii.  44.  See 
AjMMtolie  iliiee*mo»,  and  Arian. 

Renew  of  No.   Ninetr,  Ixxiii. 

271.  new  rdiKiaoi  P*rty  wUcti  has 
appeared  al  Oxftwd,  ii.  object'' of 
the  party  to  alter  the  established 
religion,  and  to  adhere  to  the  Bswaa 
Catholic  faith,  271-272.  opinioDa 
held  by  the  «Dn-JurMrs  and  other  di- 
vines of  the  dinreD  a(  Gn^nd  sg^td 
in  spirit  with  the  doctrinea  of  the 
IlomnOathi^  church,  272.  doctriaea 
held  by  the  Oxford  school,  272, 27S. 
doctrine*  they  bold  are  not  in  aeeenl- 
ance  with  the  opinions  of  tite  Chnreh 
of  England,  87S-S74.  powers  of  Par- 
liament in  regnlatiDg  t)»c  eburdi 
eetablishnient,  274,  27S.  author  of 
the  tract,  the  Re*.  J.  U.  Newman  of 
Oxford — purpase  of,  275.  object  in- 
tended bv  the  imposition  of  tbe  Arti- 
«le8  of  tbe  ehurch  of  England,  276i 

276.  'iewof  the  party  as  to  what  i* 
to  be  deduced  from  **  Scripture,"  S7& 
holds  that  doctrines  not  found  in  the 
Bible  are  yet  enenlial  to  salFatian, 

277.  propoGitions  originKted  hy  the 
body  of  tbe  Oxford  divine*,  977. 
examination  of  their  views,  277-279. 
explanation  of  the  article  on  mass, 
with  the  riaws  af  Bnrttett  and  Ridler, 
279-282.  on  Justification,  212.  on 
pnrgatory,  ii.  on  the  satraoMBts, 
282,  28S'  comment  on  the  twentv- 
flrsl  article,  in  which  tbe  art  of  break- 
ing the  most  solemn  pledges  are  pal. 
pably  Uught,  284-287.  natnm  af 
their  explanalioD  of  the  artiele,  na 
stated  by  Mr  Newman,  28T-207. 

Ixxvii.  601.     quoud,  na(«,60i. 

on  apostobeal  inccessian,  60fl-&12, 
and  619.  on  the  church  of  Chrkt, 
62S.  on  the  tmditioa*  of  the  fatbo*, 
68*.  587.     on    ' 
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Trade  mUi  JF!r»iice-*«oiiiiiiercUl  rela- 
tions between  France  and  Britain, 
lix«  189.    See  Ffvnee, 

Trades'-Unions  and  Strikes,  lix.  341. 
4o  not  ofller  any  nev  features  of  real 
danger,  t6*    exeept  proclainung  war 
against  capitalists,  342.     their  influ- 
€«ieeattheelectionofaDaember  to  Par- 
liament for  Liverpool,  note,  ib.    union 
among  worianencannot  check  the  pres- 
sure «f  their  own  number  on  the  means 
ofemjplojroient,343.   eflfects  of  a  com- 
bination  to  raise   wages,  ib,      no 
union  can  check  thu  pressure  of  fo- 
reign BToduction  on  the  markets  for 
Englisn  oommodities,  343»  344*    an 
efiectual  combination  among  masters, 
ior  the  reduction  of  wage^  cannot 
exAsI^   3iU*a46.    if  this    truth  was 
generally  known  it  would  save  much 
snffering  to  the  operative^  346-34& 
manner  in  whidi  strikes  among  work- 
men invariably  counteract  themselves, 
346^   expense  attending  the  collection 
of  tJieir  fundi,  349.    wages  lowiered 
beyond  the  natural  limit  by  the  ex- 
penses attending  thar  societies,  349, 
350.     pvefligate  expenditure  of  the 
eoBunitteos  which  govern  the  unions, 
350,361.  extraeU  from  John  Tester's 
letters  on  the  sums  thus  expended, 
351>^368.    and  .on  the  necessary  de- 
ductions  from  high  wagies  by  oombi- 
natioo%  358,  354.    advocacy  of  the 
ten  hour  factory  bill  amonff  the  spin- 
IICV8  was  a  tridc  to  raise  their  wages 
contributions  levied  for  that  pur- 
pose, 354,  355.    have  not  done  so 
much  mischief  to  our  manufacturing 
popuktion  as  is  generally  supposed, 
356-357.    howt  given  a  great  impulse 
to  the  esiension  of  machinery,  357. 
of  some  utility  in  preventing  masters 
from  taking  an  un&ir  advantage,  35.6. 
government  ought  on  no  account  to 
interfere  with  them,  360. 

Social  evils  arising  from,  Ixvii. 


210  '^  212.  combinations  —  Joseph 
Hume's  act,  212-214.  leading  par- 
ticulars and  principles  on  wnich 
the  combinations  are  founded — 
regulations,  214,  215.  divided  into 
skiUed  wwkmen  and  apprentices,  2US. 
employer  must  submit  to  their  dictum, 
215,  216.  houra  and  wages  fixed  by 
the  committee,  216.  example  quoted 
of  the  colliers'  strike,  216,  217.  no 
man  allowed  to  work  vnder  a  certain 
wage,  217.  the  ouister  not  allowed 
a  choice  of  workmen,  Uu    increase  of 


hands  in  anj  trade  guarded  against, 
and  regulations  to  that  effect,  218- 
220.    refractory  workmen  not  per- 
mitted to  labour,  220.     weekly  con- 
tributions levied  from  every  member, 
220«  221.     amount  of  the  expenses  at 
Glasgow,  ib.    secret  oath^  221,  222. 
these  oaths  have  proved  the  great^  ob- 
stacle to  obtaining  evidence,  222,  223. 
ca^e  of  M'Lean  proving  an  dlibi,  223- 
225.  terror  and  intimidation  used  by 
the  committee,  225-227.  persons  lured 
to  commit  murder  or  fire-raisings  S^7. 
cases  stated,  227-234.      destructive 
effects  of  these  combinations  to  the 
workmen,. 234-239.    price  of  coals  m 
Glasgow,  239-241.      amount   levied 
4;>n  the  public  in  consequence  of  the 
colliers'  combination,  241.    loosjsus- 
tained  by  the  opUierg,  i5.    combina^ 
tion  of  ihe  cotton-spinners,  243,  244. 
loss    sustained  by  them,   245,   246. 
effect  of  combinations  upon  the  health 
and  morality  of  the  working  classes 
in  Glasgow,  246-248.    consequences 
of  the  Preston  turn-out,  248,  249. 
combination    in   Ireland,    ib.      Mr 
Z)aniel   O'Connell's   speech    on    the 
curse    4>f     combinations,     249-251. 
general    view    of    the    effects     of 
unions   on    the  community  as  weH 
as  on  the  workmen  and  masters^  251- 
259. 

Trades'-Unions — insecurity  to  life  and 
property  by  the  operations  of,  Ixxix. 
201-206. 

Trades  •^  indefinite  classification  of, 
taj^en  in  the  censuses  of  1801, 181 1, 
1821,  and  1831,  Ixi.  163-165.  out- 
lines of  a  plan  for  that  of  1841, 165- 
168. 

Trade- Winds-— effect  tJbey  have  on  the 
home  and  ou^ard  vo^a^^es  between 
JC^orth  America  and  Bntam,  Ixv.  134- 
138. 

Traditions — different  degrees  of  truth 
which  may  exist  regarding  history  10 
those  which  are  popular  and  poetic, 
Ivi.  278-282. 

Traditions  for  the  support  x^  jrelmons 
opiniona,  not  to  be  relied  on»  Ixiii. 
60,  66. 

Of  the  Fat^ocs  maintained  hj 

the  Puseyite,  or  Oxford  school 
of  divinity;  to  be  as  necessair  as 
the  Scriptures  as  .a  rule  of  uuth, 
IxiviL  528-648. 

Tradition — a^g^ent  Jbirought  from  it 
against  the  righ^  .of  priyate  judgmeAt» 
Ixxvi.  405-407. 
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Tradition— aidhors  wholuve  treated 

the  unceriaiDt;  of,  note,  Ixxs.  319- 

320. 
Trafalgar  (36*  lO*  N., 6- 1'  W,\  Chirles 

Dupm's  remarks  on  the  battle  of,  Iziz. 

166. 
Traced;,  in  its  first  rude  outline,  wat 

of  Doric  invention,  hciii,  317,  818. 
• RifieandprogresBofOreekilzv. 

168-172.     See  BtUu.tr. 
. Has  its  dignit;  as  well  ai  his- 

torj,  Ixvili.  126. 
Trope  Writers — laws  to  wWch  all  grtat, 

have  lubmitta]  themBelves,  buvi.  B7, 

va. 

Traill  (James),  e* idenee  of,  ngarfng 
the  consotidatioD,of  the  London  police, 
Uri.  372,  373.    See  Police  of  ion- 
Trails  or  Trading  Caravans  of  West 
America — disciptine    of,    and   routes 
they  lake,  lixvui.  176,  177. 
Trajan  (Mareus  Ulpius  Nerva,  Empffor, 
G3-117),  di^scent  of  his  troops  down 
the  river  Euphrates,  Ix.  46D. 
Transition  Koclia — a  general  term  for 
the  reception  of  everjthing  that  was 
ancient  or  obncnre  in  the  geoli^J  of 
England,  Ixiiii.  6. 
Tran^atiun — adviac  of  Alexander  Pope 
to  liis  contemporarr  poets  to  endea- 
Tonr  to  tr^  their  judgment  at,  lii,  246. 
the  qaestion  as  tn,  considered,  with 
examples,  246-2S2. 

Never  equal  to  the  original,  but 

better  in   prose  than   in  Terse,  Ivii. 

107.  never  used  by  the  Greeks,  H. 
not  much  studied   bj  the   Romans, 

108.  St  Jerome  on  the  principles 
of  free  and  literal,  108,  109.  earW 
Kterattire  of  Bt^Iand  swarmed  with 
translations,  109,  110.  Drayton's 
compliment  to  Chapman,  the  first 
translator  of  Homer,  IIQ.  French 
not  Kood  at,  ti).  language  considned 
■I  the  means  bv  which  the  original 
idea  is  convcyea  trota  one  language 
to  another,  110-113.  Goethe's  opi- 
nion of,  113,  114.  William  Words- 
worth on  the  little  difference  between 


Transl 


poetij,  428.  Dryden's  knowledge  o^ 
428,  429.  CeMTotti's  opinioa  of,  429. 
views  of  Lord  ByrMi,  ib.   of  Chancer, 


32. 

*—  - .—  Difflenlties  attending  a  proper, 
IxT.  289,240.  obRervBlioMMDnrdcn 
as  a  tranriator,  840,  241.  on  P*pe, 
241.  on  Cowper,  ib.  on  Carey,  ib. 
transtat  ions  from  the  Gennan — detects 
of,  242.  eztrawdinary  skill  «4th 
which  the  Germans  translate,  t6. 
Eng^liih  versions  from  the  GvBsn 
genenlly  defident,  244,  245. 

TVansportatimt — viewed  as  affiMting  the 
iotereet  of  emigtmatj,  and  as  regards 
the  conduct  of  the  erinumls,  Ivb.  83, 
34. 

— — —  0)rin)on  of  a  committM  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  1832,  on  the 
anbject  of,  aa  a  penisbntent,  hiii.  841. 
formerly  accompanied  with  gre«t  suf- 
ferings, 342.  benefits  to  a^icultoral 
and  other  dasses  by  being  tent  out 
for  erimee,  342-34S.  lAooU  not  a 
new  punishment  b«  sabiititnted  fbr  it  ? 
346.  does  not  powen  the  ehaiMter 
of  being  penal  from  it*  Kghtness,  863. 
as  a  punishment,  shotild  be  entiKly 
done  away  with,  ib,  condition*  on 
which  criminals  shimld  be  enaMed 
volnnlstily  to  leave  the  country,  803- 
358.    See  Seeondtny. 

Tnnsnhatanliation — deba«nr  doctrine 
of,  expoMd  by  WydMTe,  hi.  840. 

— Repugnant  to  the  doctriiw  of 

Idealism,  Izviii.  360,  863. 

Remarks   on   the  doctrine  of, 

Iiu.  336-Ml.  opmions  of  Dr  South 
and  Bishop  Taylor  regarding,  84z. 

Tran^lvania  (40-  !8'  N.,  24*  IB' E.), 
military  government  of  the  frontier 
provinces  of.  lii.  78,  74. 

Trap  Rock— formation  of,  lii.  71. 

Tnvancore  (B'  0"  N,,  77*  0'  B.),  groaa 
miseondnet  of  the  Raiah  ot,  ta  Baltaun 
Tippoo  Saib-~his  mvasioa  of  the 
Mysore  eamp,  liiii.  Ml.  the  Uar- 
qne«i  of  Weliesley's  pobcy  towards,  in 
1T99,  668. 

"  Travel,  and  Ean  their  fiiMd"—«  elan 
of  nrofesmonal   beawara.  t^cv.   486- 

w  Nik,  lis. 
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Trftrek^-dlffiirtnt  charftcteristies  of 
books  of;  Ix.  125-127. 

Trai'^ers-^-arckHir  and  enthusiasm  ne- 
cessary qualifications  for  those  vho 
wish  to  explore  those  porlioiis  of  the 
world  kardfy  known  to  Ckographical 
scholars,  Ixxrii.  443, 444. 

TravelKng^beneficial  influence  which 
it  has  tm  healdt,  hcxri.  434,  435. 

Tracers  (  Bei\}aiDin,  M .  D.  ),on  the  cure  of 
diseases  by  ordinary  means,  IHL  265. 

Treason— '^Suaperiiig  with  Ike  law  of,  by 
Lord  Chief-Justice  Coke,  in  the  trial 
of  Sir  Widter  Raleigh  for,  bmi.  497. 

Treasurer  underthe  E^lnh  New  Poor- 
Law — his  duties,  Ixtii.  520. 

Treasures-^practice  of  buryingraad  the 
loss  thus  su^ained|»  W.  54,  55. 

.Tk«aties  (Brttish>  with  the  princes  of 
Lidia,  have  resulted  in  the  deprivation 
of  ther  liberty  of  the  natives,  Ivi.  90^ 

07. 

Treaty  of  Partition  ta  settle  the  Spanish 
Monarchy,  Ivi.  508^511.    See  Spain. 

Trebioood  tin  Asia-Minor,  41*  4'  N., 
90^  48'  E#>  poisonous  honey  found  on 
the  mountains  near,  derived  fipom  the 
Azalea  qMcies  of  plants,  Ixxvii.  468, 
469. 

Tremenheei«»  (Mr),  his  official  report 
on  the  state  of  education  in  Tarious 
partsof  England;  Ijocr.  116-122.  See 


Treea^-^number  of  species  indigenous  to 
Great  Britain,  Ixix.  266.  number  of 
foreign  species  introduced,  869.  the 
science  of  the  study  of,  ib. 

■  ■'  '■  '  Uses  which  those  growing  in 
church-yards  might,  or  ought  to  be 
applied  to,  for  the  repair  of  the  churefa, 
lxx.56,59 

Trent  (Council  of,  1542-1564),  character 
oftbe,lxxii.  207. 

Trent  and  Mersey  Canals — description 
of  the  tunnel  constructed  by  Brindley 
through  Harecastle  IB11,  and  mode 
uied  in  propelling  the  boats  through 
it,  Ixx.  26.  another  tunnel  dose  to 
Brindley's  engineered  by  Thomas  Tel- 
ford,  dcscrib^,  28,  29. 

Trevisa — ^his  translation  of  the  **  Poly- 
chronicon"  of  Ranulph  Higden,liii.  2. 

Tribuaes-^Bstatution  of  the,  among  the 
Romans,  Iri.  299. 

Trial  of  Madame  Lafaive — French  cri- 
minal jurisprudence,  Ixxr.  359.  See 
Lafatge, 

Tribes— oiflleultT  of  eradicating  their 
early  hiOnts,  box.  471.    See  Poto- 

pOflMI. 


TVibes  of  North  American  IndKsss, 
characterised.  See  vol.  bexiii.  170, 
171,  and  ixxviii.  248. 

Tribute  (The),  a  collection  of  miscd- 
laueous  unpublished  poenaa  by  variooi 
author?,  edited  by  Lord  Northampton, 
Ixvi.  108.  bene^ent  ptapose  for 
which  It  was  undertaken  and  psb- 
lished,  ib,  character  of  contribotioiit 
to,  and  the  anthers  of,  104, 106.  ex- 
tracts  from  ^  Memory,"  by  Lord 
Northampton,  K*6.  sonnet  by  the 
Rev,  H.-  Thompson,  id.  On  R^diit; 
an  Old  English  Book,  by  8ir  A.  De 
Vere,  ib.  Lines  to  the  Cuckoo,  107. 
Love  and  Sorrow,  by  J.  De  Veve,  I07i 
106.  Stanzas,  by  Alfred  Tennyscm, 
]K)8-110.  othersoc  the  poems  noticed. 

Tricks  of  Trade— iff  law,  Izix.  8, 19. 

Triramer^-^aracter  of  a,  lzyni..l70. 

Trimmers,  and  their  tactics  kk  politics 
— effects  of,  on  the  action  of  parties, 
Ixi.  246-248. 

TrinitT -^  does  error  in  the  metiqahj- 
sical  conception  of  the  Trinity,  de- 
stroy a  man's  interest  in  the  Bedeaip- 
tion,  and  exdnde  him  •^rom  the  true 
chusch  of  God  ?  Ixiii.  69-7 1 . 

Trinity-House — charities  and  peanooi 
kept  up  or  jobbed  by  the  board  ct, 
fan.  228, 229. 

Intrusted  with  the  lighthouses  of 

England,  Ivii.  170.  have  shown  great 
zeal  in  the  discbarge  of  their  duty, 
173.  reject  eoal-gas,  and  absurd  ret- 
son  for  so  doing,  191. 

Triple  Alliance— completion  of  the,  in 
1667,  Ix-viii.  139.  viewed  as  a  measure 
offorrign  policy,  189-141.  of  domestic 
policy,  141, 142. 

What  led  to  the,  bptvi  4fl. 

was  it  serviceable  to  the  good  of  Hol- 
land? 451-452.  broke  by  the  base- 
ness and  dishonesty  of  Charles  XL, 
452. 


Stopped  the  aggressiims  of  Rus- 
sia, Ixxvii.  331, 332.  intervention  o( 
in  the  Belgian  revolution  of  1769? 
337-345.  in  erecting  Greece  into  s 
kingdom,  i<9  1829,  345,  346. 

Tripoli  (32*  <y  N.,  16*"  C  E.),  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  North 
America  and  the  Bey  of,  in  1801— 
notice  of,  Ixxi.  131. 

Tristan  d'Acunha  (Isle  of,  37*  (K  &,  12* 
40'  W.),  described,  Ivi.  349. 

TroUope  (Mrs),  •*  Domestic  Manners  of 
the  Americans,"  by,  hr.  479.  her 
remarks  on  Miss  Wright  of  Naflhcd^s, 
479, 460.    her  object  in  visiting  Ave- 
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vica,  481.  proeeeds  to  CindniiAti*  ib. 
her  reratrks  on,  characterised,  481- 
483.  her  descriptioa  of  scenery  more 
brilliamt  than  Captain  Basil  Hall's, 
485.  the  drawings  which  enU^ens 
her  text  perfect  caricatures,  487.  her 
want  of  candour  an4  uncharitable 
•pirit,  488-492.  scurrilitj  of  the 
American  pressy  492.  the  misunder- 
standing between  America  and  Bri- 
tain passing  away,  494.  contains  as 
much  provocation  as  the  mere  chan- 
nel of  private  literature  can  convey, 
496.  8C0&  at  the  Radicals  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  497.  mtnly 
character  of  the  New  Englanders, 
and  their  influence  on  the  govern- 
ment of  the  states,  499-506.  her 
dread  of  the  sovemment  of  the  many 
as  particularly  discouraging  to  the 
arts^  505.  has  neither  the  talents 
nor  the  attainments  to  give  true  na- 
tional characteristics,  507.  faults  she 
finds  with  the  manners  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, 513.  St yle  of^  but  has  not  made 
a  single  sensible  observation  on  any 
important  sulject,  517.  her  ignor- 
ance of  the  mode  of  education  and 
state  of  literature,  518.  three  ques- 
tions thai  occur  after  the  perusal  of 
the  book,  520.  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  distinguished  men  of  America, 
525.     See  America, 

Troubadours— obserrations  on  the  rvth^o 
mical  language  used  by  them,  btii. 
406-408. 

Troubetskoi  (Princess),  her  voluntary 
exile  with  her  huslMtnd  in  Siberia, 
bodx.  861.  M^  Gretsch  on,  note, 
861. 

Troughton  (Edward,  1753-1885),  exqui- 
site construction  of  his  astronomical 
instruments,  li.  85.  states  thai  his 
Altitude  and  Azimuth  circle  will,  ere 
long,  supersede  Broda's  circle,  86. 

Trowbridge  (Sir  Thomas,  drowned,  with 
all  his  crew,  near  the  Island  of  Mada- 
gascar, 1807),  character  of,  by  Earl 
8t.  Vincent,  Ixxix.  440.  regret  of 
the  Earl  at  hb  untimely  end,  448. 

Trumbull  (Sir  William,  1686-1716), 
notice  of^  when  sent  as  a  commissioner 
to  settle  the  affairs  at  Tangtert,  in 
1683,lxxiv.  113. 

Truth  and  Fictions  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  IxvL  465.     See  Paiarmve, 

Truth,  or  Justice— -oonsidered  the  gnnd 
cardinal  rirtue  among  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  and  deified  by  them,  Ixviii. 
811. 


Truth— the  infallible  standard  of,  Ixsdl. 
68. 

Startling  efiect  which  the  first 

germ  of  a  new  truth  has  on  the  naind 
of  the  discoverer,  Ixxx.  151,  152. 
eventtuil  ascendancy  of,  in  whatever 
difficulties  it  may  be  placed,  375. 

Tshadda  River  (in  Africa,  8*  15'  N.,  r 
30'  E.),  magnitude  o£  and  oom- 
merce  carried  on  it,  Iv.  416.  See 
Tchadda. 

Tubercular  Cachexy — precursory  dii> 
order  of  consumption,  Ixxvi  438. 
influence  of  a  change  of  climate  at 
this  stage,  439^44. 

Tucker  (Abraham,  1705-1774),  charac- 
teristics of  his  works,  bud.  242,  243- 
his  <<  Light  of  Mature"  one  of  the 
most  attractive  books  in  ai^  langnege. 

Tucker  (Geofge,  Professor),  '<Life  of 
Thomas  President  Jefferson,"  by,  Ixvi. 
156.     See  J^trson, 

Tucker  (Josiah,  D.D.,  Dean  oi  Glou- 
cester,  1711-1799)»  on  the  mode  bj 
which  government  derives  its  exist- 
enoe,  Iv.  42. 

Tucker  ( Jedediah  Stephens)  his  **  Me- 
moirs  of  Admiral,  the  Right  Hon- 
ourable the  Earl  of  St.  Yinoent," 
by,  Ixxix.  408.  advantafoes  he 
possened  as  a  biographer,  ^  his 
needless  delicacy  in  suppreesiBg  names, 
435.  his  w<Mrk  free  nom  exagvera- 
tkm,  but  its  execution  hr  from  fault- 
less, 463.     See  VwcetUf  St. 

(St  QeorgeX  en  the  financial 

state  c^  the  East  India  Company,  liL 

On    the   rights   the   Zemin- 


dars of  India  were  supposed  to  poa- 
sem  in  the  soil,  Iv.  87. 

Tudors — government  of  the,  considered, 
Iv.  280^295.     See  Em^nd. 

—.—.—.  Mannen,  customs,  and  sports  of 
the  gallants  and  dtisene  of  London 
in  tl^ir  reign,  Ixxiv.  463-465.  great 
social  change  of  the  era  of  Elisabeth, 
465.    See  Engkmd, 

Tufihell  (E.),  extract  from  hie  *^  Report 
to  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners/'  in 
1841,  on  the  economy  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  in  Surrey  and  Kent,  Ixxiii. 
543-546. 
■  On  the  character,  object,  and 

effects  of  trades'-unions,  lix.  848. 
his  remariu  on  the  adrocacy  of  the 
spinners  for  the  ten-hours  facteiy 
biil,  854,  355.    See  7V«db'-£/fiiMtt. 

■  and  Lewis— their  tranrialioM  of 
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Muller's  «"  Historj  of  the  Dorians,'' 
liii.  119.  character  of,  and  additions 
made  to,  bj  MOUer,  141, 142. 

Tull  (Jethro,  d.  1740),  on  the  first  in- 
troduction of  the  cultivation  of  Tur- 
nips into  England,  lix.  388. 

TuUj  (Raymond),  his  machine  for  solv- 
ing physical  and  metaphysical  science, 
Ht.  147. 

Tungem  (Arnold^,  his  endeavour  to 
lower  Hebrew  literature,  liii.  191. 

Tunnel— description  of  the,  cut  in  the 
glacier  of  Qetroz,  in  the  Val  de  Bag- 
nesylxxx.  160-162. 

Tuppo  (Francois,  b.  1446),  his  trans- 
lation of  JEaap  into  «the  Neapolitan 
dialect,  Ixxix.  460. 

Turcomans  (tribes  of  Asiw-Minor),  their 
mode  of  life,  Ixxvii.  469^ 

Turgot  (Anne-Robert  Jaccjues,  1727- 
1781),  his  advice  to  Louis  XVI.  to 
grant  reforms  mocked  at  by  the  church 
and  aristocracy,  Iv.  571. 

Analogies  existing  between  his 

character  and  that  of  fYancis  Homer, 
Ixxviii.  277,  278^ 

Turkey  and  its  Resources — its  munici- 
pal organization  and  free  trade,  &c., 
tviii.  114.  its  religious  faith,  ib. 
is  n^idW  losing  its  influence,  1 14, 115. 
views  of  Mr  Urquhart  as  to  the  con- 
dition at,  when  he  wrote  his  book, 

'  115.  riewsof  MrSlade,lI6.  causes 
which    increased    its    powers,    and 

-  tended  to  its  retrogression,  116,  117. 
reforms  of  Selim  HI.,  117.  ascent  of 
8ultan  Mahraoud  to  the  throne,  ib, 
the  dasMS  which  compose  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  empire,  118.  policy  of 
Mahmoud,  118,  119.     popularity  of, 

119.  pernicious  misrule  of  the  pashas, 

120,  121.  reforms  which  Mahmoud 
has  made  during  his  reign,  122-124. 
sketch  of  the  progress  of  Mehemet  Alij 
124-127.  (See  Mehemet  AU,)  sUte 
of  its  agriculture  and  manufactures, 
127.  the  adoption  of  a  liberal  com- 
mcreial  policv  towards,  by  Ghreat 
Britain,  would  not  only  increase  her 
native  wealth,  but  open  a  wide  field 
for  British  manufactures,  128-131. 
views  of  Russia  towards,  131-133. 
influence  of  Russia  on  the  wane, 
134.  influence  which  the  war  with 
Mehemet  Ali  has  had  in  putting  a 
stop  to  all  refSorm,  135.  revolt  of 
Mehemet  AH — application  of  the  Sul- 
tan to  Britain  for  aid,  and  protection 
of  Turkey  by  Russia,  135.  a^iecula- 
tions  as  to  the  means  bv  whidi  the 


power  of  the  empbe  may  be  r^ 
tained,  1 36- 1 38.  policy  which  France 
and  Britain  should  pursue  towards, 
142,  143. 

Turkey — appointment  and  functions  of 
the  municipal  officers,  or  village  elders, 
in,  Ixiii.  521,  522. 

■  Origin  of  reform  and  amelion- 

lion  in,  IxiT.  1 46.  character  of  SnlUn 
Mahmoud,  147-149.  importance  of  its 
situation  as  an  empire,  150.  the 
mental  and  bodily  organisation  of  its 
people,  >5),  152.  what  is  the  policy 
of  the  Sultan  ?  152.  its  Cbxistiin 
population  contains  the  germs  of  t 
free  and  enlightened  people,  153- 
155. 

Captain  Adolphua  Slade's  Tn- 


Tels  in,  reviewed,  Ixvii.  123.  See 
Slade, 
Turkish  Empire — 'extent  and  impor- 
tance of,  barn.  529.  success  ofMehemet 
Ali,  530,  531.  requested  assistioce 
from  Russia,  53 1 .  treaty  of  Unldar- 
Skelessi  —  effect  of,  532.  int^nud 
condition  of  the  Empire,  534,  5ZB. 
.on  the  death  of  Sultan  Mahmoud 
offered  support  bv  the  European 
powers,  536.  policy  of  EDgland 
and  France,  537.      of  Russia,  539, 

540.  Qeneral  Sebastiani's  proposi- 
tion   to   the    cabinet    of   EDgland, 

541.  offer  of  Russia,  542,543.  pro- 
ceedings of  M.  Thiers,  544.  negotift- 
tion  of  the  powers,  545-549.  their 
policv  considered,  549-552.  sketch 
of  the  proceedings  in  Syria,  652- 
556. 

'  Inhabitants  of   Asia-Minor— 

state  of,  hcxvii.  460,  461.  are  not 
bigoted,  461.  hospitality  of,  461- 
463,  and  465.  honesty  of,  463-464. 
intercourse  between  the  governor  tnd 
the  people,  464.  national  pride,  465. 
Mr  Hamilton's  summary  of  his  riews 
of  their  character,  466.  mroposes  to 
displace  them,  and  give  Russia  the 
possession  ofthe  soil,  466,467.  eftcts 
of  the  system  of  administration  on 
their  character,  467,  468.  Mr  Pel 
lowes*  view  of  their  condition,  468. 
nomadic  tribes  under  which  the  inha- 
bitants may  be  classed,  469,  470. 
Ladies — liberty  they   take  in 


examining  the  appearance  of  Fnnk 
purchasers  in  the  bazaars  in  Constan- 
tinople, Ixii.  353-355. 

Soldiers — bravery  of,  but  not 


officered  by  men  of  military  talent, 
lix.  424.    this  the  cause  of  their  frO- 
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.    UK  in  tbe  war  vitli  the  Egyptian 

Turkomans — character  and  morali  of, 
Ix.  56. 

Turlca,  fond  of  medical  vuitors,  but  ad- 
dicted to  give  little  or  no  remunera- 
tion, Ixiv.  127.  atroci lies  committed 
bj  them  during  the  Oreek  revolution, 
128-146.  tnaDOer  of  making  slaves, 
148.     See  Scio. 

Turnips — first  cultivation  of,  in  England, 
Ui.  386. 

Turner  (Frands,  Biahop  of  Rochester, 
d.  1700),  his  attack  on  Bishop  Croft 
for  his  pamphlet  entitled  "  Naked 
Truth,"  Ixxix.  88,  89. 

Turner  (Sir  James,  IBH,  living  1082), 
"  Memoirs  of  bis  own  Life  and  Times," 
bv,li.  38.  eventful  pcriodoflhe history 
of  England  which  tbejr  Ircat  of,  38-40. 
his  memoirs  principallj[  relate  to 
Scotlaud,  40.  publiciition  of  the 
memoirs,  to  whom  due,  woW,  t6.  earl;r 
hiatorj  of  Sir  James,  40,  41.  his 
militiirT  life  in  Germanj,41,  lack  of 
principle  in  bis  nulitarv  services,  41- 
43.  joins  the  Scottisa  amiy  under 
General  Leslie,  without  taking  the 
BaleniDljeagueandCovenantoatii,43. 
endeavours  In  fasten  the  charge  of  in- 
capacitj  on  General  Leslie,  43,  44. 
violence  of  Timier's  temper,  44,  45. 
his  marriage,  and  aSectiouate  tribute 
he  paid  to  his  wife's  worth,  46,  46. 
changes  bis  views  in  favour  of  Charles 
I.,  hut  still  continues  to  6gbt  under 
parliamcDtarr  banuert,  4t>-48.  kind 
treatment  of  Charles  1.  b;r  the  Scottish 
commiwioDers,  48  49.  Scottish  Par- 
liament's war  with  that  of  England  in 
\HH.  4£>-fil,  his  mode  of  recruiting 
in  Glasgow,  62,  53.  his  remarks  on 
the  conduct  of  ihnse  who  took  part 
in  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  C3.  a  strong 
believer  in  the  power  uf  legitimate 
princes  to  cure  king's  evil,  C4.  re- 
establisbment  of  Episcopacy  in  Scot- 
land, ib.  odious  and  impressive  mea* 
■urei  used  against  the  Covenanters 
and  their  clergy,  64,  66.  Sir  James 
appointed  to  carry  these  measures  into 
execution,  66.  insmrrectiou  and  con- 
duct of  the  people,  £0,  67.  rtws  op. 
preasiou  of  Sir  James  in  the  aischa 

received ( 
his  defen 
80-62.  hi 
of  hia  n 


l"ff 


pumted  hii  oU  luuMtifahU  towmt, 
G3.  his  literary  effusions,  63, 64.  hii 
doctrine  as  to  the  duty  of  sulgecta, 
64. 

Turner  (J.  M.  W.),  remarks  on  his  land- 
scapes, livii.  3U7- 

Turner  (Sharon,  17a&-1847>.  hia  "His- 
tory of  the  AJigl^-Saxous,  "  noticed, 
Uii.  17. 

Hia  "History  of  England"  hat 

been  of  great  importance  to  French 
historians,  Ixxix.  3. 

Turnpike  Roads— viewed  aa  applicable 
to  the  use  of  steam  earriagca  on,  Ivi. 
133-145.     See  lioad$. 

Management   of,  in    England, 

Ixzii.  480.     See  I'uUit  Road*. 

Tmats — lather    improved   by 

the  railroads  «kich  pas*  thcmt  Ix. 
98. 

Turtles  (Sea),  different  &«m  (he  tor- 
toises, ">>■  410.  D-.««t  usefid  of  all 
reptiles,  ti.  e^s  of,  i6.  use  of  it* 
shell,  410, 411.  rarely  to  be  met  with 
on  shore,  411.  their  proliQcneci^  ib. 
young  of,  ii.  habtlalaof,  si.  descrip- 
tive  of  the  "green  turtle,"  412.  moda 
in  which  she  deposits  ber  egg*,  16. 
size,rood,andGr>of,  412,413.  habita 
of  the  "  lugger-hesided  turtlv,"  413. 
of  tbe  "  coriaceous  turtle,"  ib.  siae 
of,  413,  414.  value  of  the  *■  in^- 
cated  turtle"  for  its  shell,  414. 

Tutors  at  Oxford  University— J uliea  (^, 
liii.  392,  393.  tutorial  aystoDa  at,  ia 
viooua  in  its  appliAtion,  386.  mode 
by  which  they  were  eventually  ele- 
vated over  tiie  profewon,  412-420. 
See  Oxford. 

Tweed  River  (66-  46'  N.,  V  0'  W.), 
■almon-ishing  OQ  Ihe^  dcKrihed, 
btiviii.  87-113.     HeeSeropt. 

Tweeddale  (John,  Earl  oC  created  Mar- 
quess 1694,  d.  1697),  extract  from  hi* 
letter  (1668)  to  the  Earl  of  I^uder- 
dale,  on  tbe  defeat  of  the  insurgent 
CoveuanUn  at  Pentland.  li.  60,  61. 
also  on  the  conduct  and  trial  oi  Sir 
James  Turner,  SI,  62. 

•'Twelve  Month*  in  the  British Legian," 
lii*.  177.  written  with  great  &ij- 
nesa,  191.     See  Spam. 

T«inii«  (Thomas,  1734-TB04),  hi* 
"  Aristotle  on  Poetry,"  o«i  **  Matran 
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of  fkeU  by  actual  obtenration,  hi . 
81,  32. 

Tycho  Brah€ — influence  wbieh  his  la- 
bours bad  on  the  progress  of  astronomy, 
Ixxx.  180.  memoir  of^  by  Oassendi,  ib. 
birth  and  education  of,  ib.  duel  in 
which  he  lost  his  nose,  180, 181.  con. 
structs  an  enormous  quadrant  and 
sextant,  t^.  pursues  with  ardour  al- 
chymy  and  astronomy,  ib.  his  work 
on  the  star  of  1572,  A,  marriage  of, 
to  a  peasant  girl,  §6.  his  second  jour- 
ney torongh  Gennany,  182.  observa- 
tory built  for  him  on  the  island  of 
Uuen  by  the  king  of  Denmark,  ib. 
fame  of,  in  Europe,  t6.  leaves  Huen 
for  Prague,  182,  183.  death  of, 
184.  state  of  science  at  the  time 
he  commenced  his  labours,  ib.  his 
obserrations  led  Kepler  to  the  true 
nature  of  the  planetary  orbits, 
ib.  discoveries  of,  in  astronomy, 
ib.  his  catalogue  of  fixed  stars,  ib. 
description  of  the  observatory  at 
Huen,  185,  186.  speedy  demolition 
of  the  observatory,  ib.  probable  rea- 
sons why  he  quarrelled  with  the 
Danish  court,  186,  187.  his  charac- 
ter stained  with  the  grossest  weak- 
nesses and  defects,  188,  189. 

Tyerman  (Rev.  Daniel),  his  **  Mission- 
ary Voyages  and  Travels  to  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  China,  India,  &c.,"  Ivii. 
80-94.  death  of,  94.  See  Missionary 
Voyages. 

Tyler  (James  E.),  on  the  origin,  na* 
ture,  and  history  of  oaths,  lix.  446. 
character  of,  ib.  does  not  get  to 
the  bottom  of  his  subject,  447.  See 
Oaths. 

Typhon — considered  in  Egyptian  my- 
thology a  particular  wind,  liii.  381. 

Typhoo,  or  the  Evil  Genius  representa- 


tive of  the  Sea,  in  Egyptun  njOo- 

logy,  Ixviii.  324. 

Tyrants— rule  of  Greece  under  tlie  pros- 
tration of,  Ixii.  107. 

Tyre  (33*  18'  N.,  35*  12'  E.).  the  pria- 
cipal  city  in  Phoenicia,  lix.  107.  su- 
premacy which  it  held  over  the  rest  of 
the  cities,  f6. 

Tyrol  (Northern,  47*  0'  N.,  12*  C  E-X 
Tour  in,  by  John  Barrow,  Ixxv.  453. 
See  Barrow. 

Tyrolese — their  bravery,  and  strong  re- 
ligious feeling  whi^  pervmdea  then, 
Ixxv.  465. 

'i'heir  gallant  defence  of  their 

country,  Ixxvi.  62. 

Tyrrell  (James,  1642-1718),  his**  Gene^ 
ral  History  of  England,"  noticed,  hiL 
10. 

Tytler  (Patrick  Fraser,  about  1782, 
d.  1849),  his  ^  Historical  RecoUectimts 
of  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and 
Mary,"  buc.  446.  objectiom  to 
which  it  is  liable,  446,  447.  the 
Reformation,  448.  cupidity  of  the 
Protector  Somerset  and  his  party, 
448-4/>l.  secret  arrangement  for 
remodelling  the  bishopric  of  Durham, 
451.  imperious  conduct  of  the  Pro- 
tector,  461-453.  opposed  bj  his 
brother,  463-465.  by  the  nobility,  to 
whom  he  has  to  submit,  and  is  de- 
posed, 456- 468.  trial  and  condemAa- 
tion  of,  459.  the  tiro  points  on  whidi 
his  legal  guilt  depends,  459, 460.  eon- 
fession  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  460, 

461.  great  state  and  conseqiienee  of 
the  Duke  of  Northumberiand,  461, 

462.  passages  quoted  regarding  the 
reign  of  Mary,  462-465. 

His  ** Memoir  of  Sir  W.  Ra^ 

leigh,"  Ixxi.  4,  6.    See  Raleigh. 


U 


tJcATALi  RiTER,  in  South  Am€rica(8*  30^ 
S.,73*20' W.),navig8ble  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Pachitea,  Ixiii.  395,  396.  im- 
portance of,  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  396. 

Ugolino — Sir  Joshua  Reynold's  picture 
of,  Ivii.  420.  Wright's  tranjslation 
of  Dante's  poem  on,  432,  433. 

Uhland  (Ludwig),  the  Poems  of,  (Ge- 
dichte;  Von  Ludwig  Uhland),  Ivi. 
37.  popularity  o^  in  Germany,  38- 
41.     beauty  of— and  of  what  they 


consist,^  41.  his  ballads  contrasted 
with  Schlegel,  Tieck,  Schiller^  and 
other  German  writers,  42, 43.  trans- 
lations of  his  ballads,  entitled,  *'  The 
Minstrel,"  44,  45.  «  The  Passaee," 
45.  "  The  Dream," 46.  "The King 
upon  the  Tower,"  46,  47.  **  The 
Herdsman's  Winter  Song,"  47. 

Uladislas  VI.  (King  of  Poland),  gave 
the  first  check  to  the  progress  of  the 
Turks  in  Europe  in  1443,  It.  224. 

Ulric  de  Hutten  (1488-1623),  his  char- 
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tctCT    tttirie*!  powen  o^  IxriiL  27^ 

275. 
Ulrich  (Von  Urn,  conntcM  of  Hahn- 

Ilahn),tixii.  la7,  yuoledfrtim,oathe 

fieklenesB  of  huiDftn  dnirt'*,  101-163. 
«  Un  Mot  «tir  I'CEuvrage  de  M.  Ue  Cufu 

tine,  inritul^,   '  La  Rusaie  en  183D,' 

par   Uti  Hasae,"   Ixxii.    351.     ebor- 

acter  of,  394.     See  Ruuia. 
Understanding — inutililj  of  the   rtudj 

of  mathematics  on  the  culliTntion  i^ 
'    the,  IxJi.  425.     See  MMkamMiet. 
TJndulatinni — thenrj  of,  coniidered,  as 

(he  medium  through  nhich  light  is 

propagated,  Iviii.  437,  438. 
Undulatory   theory   of  light — remarks 

on,  Uti,  143. 
Frestnt   itate   of,   Iisit.   304. 

theory  of,   il  pnsitivei*  contradicted 

by  direct  expcnmenta,  30S,  306.     has 

been   punnied   with   a   temper  most 

ii^urioo*  t4>  the  intcreata  of  koo^ledge, 

3116. 
"  Undjing  One"— notice  of  the  Hon. 

Mn  Norton's  potm  entitled  the,  liii. 

8A4-368.     Bee  Norian. 
Uneducated  poets  — Kobert  Soathej'i 

IntmduetoTT  Eaaaj  on  the  Live*  and 

Works  of,  hv.  6».     See  Soiitit^. 
UDiformitv  (act  of),  remarks  on  the 

Rer.  liinmas  Lathburv's  statement 

on  the  effects  of,  liir.  104. 
Union  of  BriUin  and  Ireland  (1799). 

outcTT  raised  in  Ireland  for  the  repeal 

of,  Ini.  274,  27S. 
Union  of  Kngland  and  Scotland  (1707). 

its  natnre  and  effecta,  bcix.  259. 
Objected  to   by   English  T017 

members,  Ixxi*.  16&-1S6. 
Unions — great  benefit  has  arisen  from 

the  uniting  of  parishes  tat  the  wiirk- 

bg  of  the  poor-lav  ad  as  t0i  Iziii. 

EOft-Sll. 
Unions  and  Combination  among  Work- 

men,coiisidered,Ux.34I.  See  TWi^m' 

Unitarianinn — Baron  Covier  on  the 
doctrine  of,  and  compiircd  oith  those 
hehl  \ty  the  Arians,  Ixii.  288. 

Unitariani — afBnit;  of  opinions  betveen 
those  of  Britain  and  Ihoae  of  America, 
Izvii.  181,  188. 

*  Unit«d  tjerrice  Journal"  adrocates 
the  claims  of  Sir  Charles  Douglas  as 
being  the  su^^estor  of  breaking  the 
enemj't  line  at  the  battle  of  the 


ren  in  the  back  Mttlementi  great- 
er than  in  the  maritime  States, 
li.  314.  eSect  of  emigration  nn 
the  increase  of  population  in,  SIS. 
four  censuses  from  1790  to  1820,  ifr. 
increase  of  slaves  by  procreation,  319. 
increase  of  popnlalion  per  centagebj 
fecundity  and  emigration,  319,  321. 

United  States  of  Nurlh  America, 
peculiarities  whiefa  dihtinguieh  its 
citizens  frcim  those  of  Europe,  ]i,^ 
496-498.  principles  on  which  its  po- 
litical goTpmment  must  be  consi- 
dered, 498, 499.  the  moat  important 
materials  for  its  hiiitory  lost,  6111,  G02. 
materials  irhich  itill  exist,  602-SO4. 
little  of  ofilitical  information  to  be 
derived  from  its  second-rate  politi- 
cians, 604,  iOi.  its  form  of  gnirera- 
ment  coniiidered,  516-520,  «iiiij  525. 
foreign  policy  of^  525. 

. Mamiiu&rou  aniMah  of,  liii. 

358,  359. 

V<A\srf  of,  to  wait,  >•  lit^  them 

time  is  the  best  iiegoIiatoMviiJ456. 
ncgotiattona  with  Great  Britain  as  to 
the  impmsment  of  seaineB,  45S-4S0. 
See  AwA, 

Railways  in,  U.  Il»-124.     8e« 

Refhse  to  agree  with  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Prance  for  the  supprcanon 
of  tlie  sisve  trsd&  IxiiT;  384,  385. 

Swindling  fraud  committed  by 

the  directors  of  the  Sulton  Joint- Sto^ 
Bank,  in  Boston,  Iziii.  435,  436. 

Circumnavigation  of  the  World 

bv  iu  Warships,  liviii.  46.  See  Rtu- 
ektniermr. 

lui.   578.     trade   of  Great 

Brilaia  with,  5S1-5S2.  mutual  con. 
nrctiun  which  unites  the  Stalea 
with  Great  Britain,  582.  583. 
boundary  line  between  the  Canadta 
ami  the  States — treatieii  regarding, 
5H3.  decision  of  the  King  of  the 
Netheriands,  S85.  objected  to  by 
the  States,  586-688.  anxiooa  desire 
of  Orest  Britain  to  have  the  boun- 
dary fixed,  688,  689.  fiirmidable 
danfcers  lo  both  countries  by  the  un- 
settled stale  of  the  qneslion,  eSU  691. 
engineers  appointed  by  Lord  Palmer- 
stna  on  the  part  of  dreat  Britain  to 
snrvey  tbe  disputed  territory,  S91, 
6B2. 
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Ixxiii.  615,  516.     our   commercial 
treaty  with  the  states,  521. 

United  States  and   Prussia — interna- 
tional law  between,  in  1 7  85,  IxxviL  323. 

■  And  the  southern  provinces  of 

Russia  contrasted,  Ixxviii.  58,  59. 
Grasping  disposition  it  hasfor  ac- 


quisition of  new  territory,  Ixxix.  46,47. 
Value  of  British  exports  to. 


ending  with  1836,  compared  with  the 
Talue  exported  to  Qermany,  budx. 
106, 107. 
Prohibits  the  Slave  trade  in 


1794,  Ixxix.  403. 

Her  struggle  for  independence. 


Ixxx.  592.     acknowledged  as  a  free 
mition,  t&. 

See  also  America^  U.  S. 


Unity  of  Doctrine  in  the  English  Church, 
Ixix.  268. 

Universitas — meaning  of  the  word  in  its 
proper  academical  signification,  Ix. 
215-220. 

Universities  (Scottish),  Dr  Adam  Smith, 
quotedf  as  to  their  capabilities  as 
seminaries  of  education,  Iv.  478. 

■  public  purposes  of,  lix.   197. 

patronage  of,  197,  198.  end  which 
patronage  proposes,  198, 199.  what 
patrons  are  most  likely  to  feel  the 
obligations  of  the  trust,  and  con- 
ditions  or  principles  on  which  they 
should  be  appointed,  199-202.  what 
the  qualifications  of  patrons  should  be, 
and  their  number,  202.  estimate  of  the 
excellency  of  a  university,  203.  general 
survey  of  the  European,  204.  of  the 
Italian,  204-206.  of  the  Dutch,  206- 
211.  of  the  German  Protestant,  211- 
214.  opinions  of  Professors  Michaelis, 
Meiners,  and  Schleiermacher,  as  to 
the  patronage  of,  215-217. 

Admission  of  Dissenters  to  the 


British,  Ix.  202.  bill  of  April  21, 1834, 
to  remove  certain  disabilities  which 
prevent  dissenters  from  resorting  to 
them,  ib.  present  condition  of  the 
Universities,  ib,  sum  of  all  the  argu- 
ments for  the  exclusion  of  Dissenters, 
and  reply  to,  202,  203.  recapitula- 
tion of  the  arguments,  as  to  the 
actual  and  legal  constitution  of  Uni- 
versities, in  the  articles  on  them 
in  volumes  Liii.  and  liv.  of  the  Re- 
view (which  see),  203,  204.  prelimi- 
nary admissions  made  to  simplify  the 
Question,  204, 205.  do  not,  however, 
etermine  the  question,  but  merely 
manifest  their  preposterous  state,  and 
the  utter  ignorance  that  prevaUs  in 


regard  to  their  natural  conditioii,  205, 

206.  dissenters  h&Te  a  natural  rif  fat 
to  the  privileges  of  the,  206.  k»v 
can  that  right   be  made  available? 

207.  review  of  the  rise  and  progres 
of  the  system  of  domestic  snperio. 
tendence  in  the,  207 -2  lO.      plan  pro- 
posed to  allow  dissenters  to  fomHl  a 
college  or  colleges    for    themselves, 
would  be  detrimental  m  the  highest 
degree,    210,    211.      a    better    pks 
would  be  by  establishing,  as  of  oU, 
halls  or  hostels — advantages  of^  211, 
212.     the  objection  as  to  religious  in- 
struction brought  forward  a^inst  ti^ 
dissenters,  212,  213.     name  and  na> 
ture  of  a  University,  213-220.     the 
reli^on  taught  cannot,  in  its  **  I^i>- 
fessional"    Faculty,    interfere    with 
the  dissenters,  aa  no  religious  ^^'' 
mas  are  given,  220,  221 .     arg:umeiit 
that  the  removal  of  religious  tests 
would  have  the  effect  of  placing  men 
in  oflSce  enemies  to  all  religion — this 
argument  refuted,  221-230. 

Universities,  the  opponents  to  the  admis- 
sion of  Dissenters  to  them,  are  by 
their  speeches  arguing  a  radical  re- 
form,   Ix.    422,  423.     Henry   Phiil- 
potts,  Bishop  of  Exeter's,  speech  oa 
the  injustice  of  interfering  with  tms- 
tees  of  a  corporation,  423,  424.     Sir 
Robert  H.  Inglis  on  the  same  sub- 
ject,   424,    425.      their    arguments 
on  the  rights  of  public  trustees,  and 
on  the  obligation  of  the   academic 
oaths,  425-427.     showed,  1st,  that  a 
great  breach  of  trust  had  been  com- 
mitted, 428,  429.    2d,  by  whom  the 
breach  had  been  committed,  429.   3d^ 
the  interested  motives    which  frus- 
trated the  constitutive  statutes,  ib, 
4thy  that  the  collegial  heads  are  folly 
conscious  of  such  interested  motive% 
429,  430.     general  unacquaintance 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  with 
the  constitution  and  history  of  the 
Universities  so  as  to  retort  the  argu- 
ments used  in  their  defence,  430.   the 
dissenters  could  only  claim  admission 
into,  as  national  schools,  430-432.   the 
admission  of  dissenters  not  determined 
by  religious  differences  and  religious 
motives,  432.     value  of  the  oath,  433- 
435.     this  considered  as  an  argument 
against  the  dissenters,  436-438.    as 
an  argument  on  the  part  of  the  col- 
legial interest,  438-445.     note  to  this 
article   regarding  Luther   and  Me- 
lancthon  on  polygamy,  523. 
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UnirereitieB  of  England — Oxford  con- 
Bidered,  liii.  394.  mnst  imperfect,  ftnd 
(he  must  perfectible,  of  our  educa- 
tional institutes,  384,  385.  necceaity 
of  a  reform  in,  SHU.  constitution  of 
Oxfiifd  and  Cambridge,  386.  con- 
trasted in  their  fcnvemraent  with  those 
of  Paris,  338,  389.  system  of  orgs- 
nizatiiin  <if  the  "college*"  attached 
tn,  in  Fmnce  and  Germany,  399- 
407.  See  Cambridgt,  Cdlegu,  IlalU, 
and  Oxford. 

Nec>»s)t7  of  %  commission  to 

inquire  into  the  stale  of,  Iviii.  497, 498. 

Univprsities  of  Scotland — Report  of  the 
Rojal  Commiasioners  into  tlie  Stale  of 
the,  lii.  190.  conudered  as  to  nliat 
the  report  otnits,  &.  general  sjs- 
tems  of  patronage,  218,  that  exer- 
cised by  the  Town-Council  of  Kdin- 
burgh,  218-221.  by  the  Profi-ssors  of 
thoM  of  Oeriuanj' and  i^cutland,  221- 
2£3.  answer  to  the  argument  that, 
however  bad  in  theory,  the  patronage 
has  in  practice  worked  well,  "223.  eru- 
dition in  Scotland,  in  every  lii^hcr  ac- 
ceptation, liein^  almost  at  a  lower 
pass  than  in  any  other  country  of  Eu- 
rope, 2*23-225.  comparison  of  the 
learning  of  the  English  and  Scotch 
churches,  22S,  22G.  noiiiinatioD  of 
professors  by  the  Crown,  226.  board 
of  curators  ought  to  be  appointed  for 
each  university,  226,  227. 

Uudly  cjiculuted  for  the  promo- 
tion of  ancient  learning,  liiv.  116- 
118. 

Universities— Constitution  of  those  of 
Ucrmanv,  iii.  200-210.    See  Ln/itrn. 

Svstcm  pursued  in  those  of  Pa- 

diia  and  Pisa,  lix.  2U3.  206. 

University  of  Paris — government  and 
teichera  of,  with  the  titles  and  powers 
belonging  to  il,  hii.  387-3H9.  cau-cs 
which  promoted  the  eslatilishnient  of 
colleges  in  comieclion  with  them,  399- 
40  :i. 

. of  France^the  whole  monarchy 

of,  was  ihu-R  designated,  with  reference 
to  educational  views  and  purposes, 
nolt,  lix.  494,  495. 

Unwin  (Mn),  jealousy  of,  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  separalion  of  Lad; 
Austin,  and  Cowpcr,  Ixiii.  3Q4-3<t6. 

Unkenbunck-Magister — on  the  Latinily 
taught  in  his  day,  note,  liii.  183,  180. 

Uranus — physical  aspect  of,  Iviii.   186, 

IN6. 


Url 


VI.    (Bartolommeo    Prignani, 
Pope.d.  1389\fait  alliance  with  Char- 


les v.,  and  rgoiciogs  at  hii  death,  It. 


Galileo,  Ixxx.  173,174. 

Ure  (Andrew,  M.D.),  bis  "  Philosophy 
of  IManufaclures,"  Ixi.  435.  the  con- 
tents of  hLi  book  do  not  realise  what 
the  title-page  holds  out,  4G4,  4S5. 
See  Manujactareg. 

"Urim,"  and  "Thumroim" — probable 
Egyptian  origin  of  the,  Ixviii.  334. 

Urquhart  (David,  b.  1805),  on  the 
present  condition  of  Turkey,  Iviii. 
lis.  bis  appreciation  of  Mahmoud's 
policy  and  government,  118,  119. 
sketch  of  a  Turkish  village— its  agri. 
culture,  and  effects  of  English  machi- 
nery on  its  native  industry,  128, 129. 

HU  account  of  the  appointment 

and  fiincliont  of  the  municipal  offi* 
cers,  or  Tillage  elders,  in  Turkey, 
Ixiii.  621,  622. 

Useful  Knowledge — Library  of  the  So. 
ciety  for  Promoting — 1  ractsonpolitiol 
ecuBomy.lvii.  9.  first  attempt  to  treat 
in  a  popular  manner,  tA.     See  Mar- 

Usury  Laws — reasons  why  the  Bank  of 
England  should  be  exempt  from  the 
operation  of,  hi.  408. 

Utilitarians  —  what  is  gained  in  the 
science  of  ethics  by  their  doctrines  of 
morality,  Ixi.  374-378.  does  their 
doctrine  make  us  more  prompt  and 
powerful  in  urging  to  moral  conduct, 
376,     See  Denlham. 

UlilitariHni>m— first  broached  by  Wil- 
liam GoJivin,  in  his  "Inquiry  ciincem- 
ing  I'olilical  Justice,"  li.  166.  analy- 
sis of  the  doclrinra  therein  pro- 
pounded, 155-157. 

Ulrecht{62'  6'  N..5-  6'E.). peace nf, in 
17 13,  parliamentary  struggle,  and  hoo- 
tile  factions  throughout  England,  be- 
tween those  for  it,  and  those  for  cart7- 
ing  on  the  War  of  the  Succession, 
Ivi.  638,  639.  dangers  which  were 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  peace, 
639-642. 

Peace  of- treasonable  negotia- 
tions of  the  English  minislrj  with 
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Vaqabonds — ^TariouB  classes  ihtj  are 
divided  into  for  the  purposes  of  beg- 
ging and  theftv  Ixxv.  481-486*  See 
Mendicity, 

Vagrancy  in  England — earl/  statutes 
against,  led  to  the  poor-laws  in  Eng- 
land, lix.  285-287.  and  in  Scotland, 
426. 

Vagrant  Act — digest  of,  Ixxv.  479,  480. 
is  nearly  a  d^  letter — reasons  for, 
487,  488.     See  Mendicity. 

Vagrants  —  various  classes  into  which 
tnejr  are  divided — their  designations 
— and  manner  of  living  on  the  public, 
Ixxv.  481-486.     See  Mendicity. 

Vagrants — objects  of  the  act  of  the  6th 
Geo.  IV.,  under  which  they  were 
passed  from  prisons  to  their  own 
homes,  neutralised  in  its  effects,  IxiiL 
489.  all  penal  systems  for  their  re- 
pression have  hitherto  failed,  535, 536. 

Vaishnu  Sect  of  India,  described,  lii.  99, 
100. 

Valdez  (Qeneral),  defeated  by  ZumaLu 
carregui  in  the  Carlist  war  of  1835 — 
effect  of  his  defeat  on  the  Spanish 
funds,  Ixiii.  480. 

Valenciana  (Count  of^,  in  Mexico — 
wealth  he  possessed,  IxxviiL  162. 

Valentinian  I.  (Flavins,  Emperor,  reign- 
ed from  364,  d.  375),  tolerant  spirit 
of,  towards  Christianity,  Ixii.  155. 

Valladolid  (20*  0'  S.,  88"  O'  W.),  exist- 
ence of  former  cities  in  the  regions 
between  it  and  the  Bay  of  Ascension 
more  than  probable,  Ixxviii.  459. 

Vallancey  (Charles,  General,  died  about 
1803),  his  learned  but  absurd  views  of 
the  archaeology  of  Ireland,  lix.  143, 
144.  on  the  oriental  origin  of  the 
language,  and  monuments  of  the  Irish 
people — on  the  point  at  issue  between 
Sanchoniathon  and  the  Irish,  145. 
conceives  that  Ulysses  visited  Ireland, 
and  that  he  was  St  Patrick,  145, 146. 
on  the  visit  of  Homer  to  Ireland, 
146. 

Vali  of  Sinna  (Aman  Ullah  Khan),  Mr 
fiich's  anecdotes  of  this  great  Persian 
merchant  and  chief — description  and 
character  of,  Ixiv.  47-49. 

Valves  in  Steam-Engines  described,  Ix. 
471. 

Vandyck  (Sir  Anthony,  1699-1641), 
Fuseli's  remarks  oa  his  picture  of 
Samson  and  Delilah,  liv.  174. 


Vandyck  (Sir  Anthony,  1599-1641;,  re- 
marks  on  the  works  of,  Ix.  140. 

Vane  (Sir  Henry,  1612,  beheaded  1662), 
outrage  of  Charles  I.  towards,  lviii« 
420. 

Vansittart  (Nicholas,  b.  1766,  created 
Baron  Bexley  in  1823),  his  financial 
policy  based  on  the  fallacious  hvpo- 
thesis  that  the  consumption  of  an 
article  would  remain  constant,  whe- 
ther the  price  rose  or  fell,  li.  2-11. 

"  Variations  of  the  Protestant  Churches," 
by  Bossuet — character  of,  Ixviii.  296, 
297.     argument  of,  297. 

Vamhagen  (Von  Elnse),  his  amusing 
anecdote  regarding  the  novel  of  "  The 
Swedish  Countess,"  by  Gellert,  IxxviL 
148,  149. 

Vasa — ^reign  of  the  house  of,  over  Po- 
land, most  disastrous  to  her  welfare, 
Iv.  229,  230. 

Vasari  (Giorgio,  1512-1574),  his  re- 
marks on  the  production  of  human 
art,  Ixix.  95. 

Vases  of  the  Etrurians — origin  and  his- 
tory, Ixxiii.  131,  132.  dassitication 
of,  132- 135. 

Vattel  (Emmerich,  1714-1767),  his  ob- 
servations on  the  meaning  of  ^  Gua- 
rantee" in  international  law,  IvL  459. 

Vaudois  (45'  30'  N.,  5"  0'  E.),  sketch 
of  Dr  Lingard's  account  of  the  re- 
hellion  or  massacre  of,  in  the  12th 
centiu-y,  liii.  27,  28.  Oliver  Crom- 
vfcW's  offer  to  settle  them  in  Ireland 
in  the  17  th  century,  29. 

Vaiighan(Robert,D.D.),  "Life  and  Opi- 
nions of  John  de  Wycliffe,  illustrated 
principally  from  his  unpublished  Ma- 
nuscripts," by,  Ivi.  221.  his  work  pre- 
eminent above  all  other  biographies 
of  Wycliffe,  222,  223.  erroneous 
views  he  takes  of  what  is  contained  in 
the  Pandects,  223,  224.  as  also  of 
the  novel  error  in  mistaking  the  uni- 
versity of  Bologna  for  Boulogne,  224, 
225.  has  not  a  familiar  knowledge 
of  the  canon  law — important  mate- 
rials he  might  have  drawn  from,  225- 
227.  curtailed  and  unsatisfactory  re- 
ferences to  authorities  he  quoted,  227. 
Quoted,  on  the  pestilence  which  visited 
England  in  1347,  230.  on  the  theo- 
logical opinions  of,  and  government  of 
the  church,  241-243.     See  Wycliffe, 

*'  The  Age  of  Great  Cities ;  or. 
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Moral  Society  n«ved  in  its  Klatinn 
to  Inl«Uigence,  Mm^b,  nnd  Religin 
bTi  Ixxvij,  190.     Sm  Uanu/actarmg 
JJittrieU. 

VeclurianeK,aL*titiiMdeoiTiiptiai)oflhe 
native  name  or  the  Pict^  \xvi.  429. 

Vedu  of  India  (or  Viklantil),  remarkg 
on  the  langnage  of  tbii  the  moet 
ancient  of  the  sacred  books  of  the 


Hin 


I,  lix.  117.     the  twos' 


IS  of 


M  i  m  ana*  f'>rtheeliieidationoirthe,3fl2. 

Tei[a(aiirei]aiode,d.  J63B),cntiBpicuous 
for  bis  splendid  military  career,  and 
as  an  nuibnr  of  the  sveclest  pastoral 
of  modem  times,  Ivi.  603, 

V^a  Carpio  (Fray  Lope  Feliit  de,  1682- 
1653),  his  epic  lampoon  on  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  Ixxx.  397. 

Tegelable  Kingdom — intimate  relation 
of  its  spe«ie«  with  heat  and  cold,  liiu 
828.  on  the  theory  of  the  di^ttribu- 
tion  of  plants  and  seeds  to  insulatrd 
islandB,33d.  effect  nf  sail  water  in  d<s 
■Iroyiiii;  their  |(ermina(ing  power,  336. 

• I'hjaiology — brief  but  interest- 
ing Tiews,  by  lir  Rcigel,  on  the  food, 
alMorption,  sap,  Ac.  of  plants.  Is. 
167.  prenenl  knowlidge  of  plants 
ti.  plants  which  ought  to  be  grown  in 
SDcceasioD — explains  the  principle  of 
the  roUtion  of  cn>ps,  187.  M.  Ma- 
eaire's  ezperimenta  lo  establish  this 
law  of  rout  ion,  168,  169.  eiplana- 
tiiin  nf  the  natural  phenomenon  called 
"  Fairr  Rincs"  189,  170.  See 
Rojri,\nA  IfAmiWf. 

Vegetables  —  four  different  changes 
which  thcT  have  underfuoe  on  this 
globe,  lii,  63. 

Te^etatioQ — Oaethe's  idea  that  he  had 
srrired  at  ibe  whole  wcrel  of  the 
generation  and  organixation  of  plants, 
Ivii.  3PS,  3M. 

Yellorr(in  India,  IS*  M'  N.,  "9*  10' 
E.).  description  of,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Munni.  H.  8JH. 

Telly  (I'anI  Frui^.  Abb£  de,  1700- 
1759),  sp^inien  of.  lo  exemplitV  his 
style,  note,  Isrix,  4,  S. 

Veins  in  Rock — are  of  posterior  fbrnw- 
tioa  to  the  strata  which  they  inter- 
sect, Iiii.  4-14. 

Vendee  (in  France,  46*  44'  N.,  1'  26' 
W.),  character  of  its  inhabitanti, 
bdx.  71. 

Vendome(rjOtua-Jaaiiib,Dul(eof.  ieS4- 
1711 


fealed  at  that  of  Villa  Vidosa  !n  tba 
same  year,  but  reaped  the  froita  of 
the  engagement,  ib. 

Venftian  Uialecl— considered  the  rich- 
est of  a  1  the  ItaLaa  t^ialeeta,  lixix. 
4SS-45K. 

Veneiz  (M.),  on  the  ancient  extensiia 
of  glaciers,  Ixiv.  85,  H6. 

Subterranean  gallery  which  he 

caused  to  be  cut,  to  allow  the  accu- 
mulated waters  in  the  ri*er  Drance,  in 
the  Val  de  Bagne^  to  b.'  gr*dnally 
discharged,  Ixix.  161.  182. 

Venice  (45*  28'  N.,  12*  iO-  E.),  Aca- 
demy of  tlie  Fine  Art*  at,  lixTiii.  312. 

Venn  (Rev.  Henry,  171S-17tt7), founder 
nf  the  Evangelical  section  of  the 
Church  of  England,  Ixrii.  G21. 

Venn  (John.),  sketch  of,  Izxx.  281. 
founder  of  the  Ohnrch  Misnonarj 
Soriety,  281. 

Venus — translation  of  Sappho's  stanaaa 
to.  It.  1B6. 

Physical  pecoUaritie*  of,  Iriu. 

1 83,  1 84. 

Its  transit  orer  tbe  nm's  disc 

observed  for  the  first  time  by  Homx, 
Ixlviii.  410-412. 

Phases  of,  first  esUblished  by 

Oalileo,  Ixxx.  les. 

Verb— Professor  F.  Thiersch,  qucudou 
the  tenses  of  Ibe,  lii.  476,  477. 

Vccger  de  llaurane  (John  du.  Abbot 
of  St  Cyran,  15H1.1643).  founder 
of  Jansenism  in  France — bis  charac- 
ter, and  attainmenta  in  ecdenaatieal 
biitorv.  liziii.  319-823.  See  Port- 
Roift'Mt. 

Verjfiiiaod  (Pierre  Virtorin,  1789^  be. 
braded  17tlS.  aOirondi3t),aneqaalled 
in  parliamentary  elcquerce  by  any 
Slstesmun  of  his  dar,  Ixxix.  294.  his 
apeeches  still  read  with  mournful 
•ilniiraticHi.  ib.  read  the  renlt 
of  the  ralt-caU  Ibat  Luoia  XVI. 
was  to  suffer  death,  297.  delegates 
from  Paris,  supported  by  the  depart- 
ments, appear  at  the  bar  of  the  Con- 
veTition,  and  demand  liia  expulsion, 
302.  his  impeachment  nwived  by 
Bar^rc,  306.  eloquent  defence  of, 
bnt  proniniTiced  guilty,  808.  faisexe- 
cutiun  a  sad  day  in  the  htstoy  of  tbe 
ReTdlutinn,  ih. 

Vemenil  (M.  de),  bis  knowledge  of  the 

fuamla  found  in  tbe  Silnrian  ttnitaa  of 

nd  and  abroad, 

maibi   m    the 
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Vernon  (Edward,  Admiral,  1684>1757), 
remarks  on  bis  dismissal  from  the 
British  Navy  in  1746,  Ixix.  130. 

Yemon  (Francis),  influence  he  used  to 
advance  scientiflc  knowledge,  Ixxviii. 
417. 

y  eraon  (James),  his  Letters  in  the  reign 
of  WiUiam  liL  to  the  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury,  Ixxiv.  128.  appoint- 
Secretary  of  State,  133.  harassed 
condition  he  was  kept  in,  t6.  See 
WiUiam  III. 

Verona  (Congress  of,  1822),  "  Congres 
de  Verone,  Guerre  d'Egpagne,  et 
Negodations  Colonies  Espagnoles, 
par  M.  De  Chateaubriand,"  Ixvii. 
635.  M.  Chateaubriand's  character 
as  a  literary  and  political  man— elo- 
quence of,  535,  536.  Spanish  war  of 
1823,  viewed  with  abhorrence  in  all 
countries,  except  by  despotic  princes 
and  their  minivers,  536.  avows  him- 
self as  the  author  of  the  Spanish  war, 
ib,  interest  which  the  book  pos- 
sesses, 536, 537.  dictatorial  and  offen- 
sive notes  which  the  Holy  Allies  sent  to 
the  Spanish  Court  from  Verona,  537. 
their  intention  was  to  prevent  the 
contagious  influence  of  Spanish  prin- 
ciples having  any  effect  on  the  revo- 
lutionary spirit  of  France,  538.  quo- 
tation from  the  book  on  the  un- 
worthy conduct  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon's  wife,  the  Archduchess  of 
Parma,  538,  539.  Austrian  policy 
towards  the  illustrious  sufferers  in 
the  Milanese,  539,  540.  Mrs  Trol- 
lope's  work  entitled,  **  Vienna  and 
the  Austrians,"  anecdote  regarding, 
note^  540.  letter  from  M.  Carrel 
to  M.  Chateaubriand,  541.  extract 
from  M.  Chateaubriand  on  how  far 
the  sound  of  the  firing  at  the  battle 
of  Quatrebras  was  heard,  542.  his 
correspondence  with  George  Canning, 
542-544.  observations  on  the  error 
he  has  made  as  to  the  territorial  ar- 
rangements  of  France  being  settled 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  544,  545. 
influence  of  M.  Talleyrand  on  the 
negodations  at  Vienna,  and  by  which 
France  retained  her  former  weight 
and  influence  in  European  affairs,  545. 
See  Talleyrand, 

VertebratedAnimals — structure  of  those 
which  fly,  Ix.  163, 164.  mechanism  of 
the  feathers,  164,  165.  observations 
on  the  feathers  from  the  wing  of  a 
Vulture,  165, 166. 

Veraifioation — a  great  support,  and  may 


be,  on  other  accounts,  a  neoesBary 
condition,  to  poetry,  Ivii.  115-126. 
See  Poetry,  and  Prose. 

Vessels — law  of  the  resistance  of  water 
on  those  in  canals,  Ivi.  105-106. 

Number  of,  built  in  Great  Bri- 
tain and  her  colonies,  with  the  ton- 
nage, in  1831-1833,  Iviii.  67. 

Measurement  o^  in  England 


— data  on  which  it  is  taken,  be  471 

Vessels — best  method  of  protecting  them 
from  the  effect  of  lightning  in  thun- 
der-storms, Ixxx.  471-473. 

Vested  and  Pohtical  Uightsof  the  British 
Community,  liii.  502.     See  Righi9, 

Vestries  (Elective),  working  of  the  act 
of  Sturges  Bournes — gave  some  better 
control  over  the  expenditure  for  the 
poor,  Ixiii.  409. 

for  Church  Rates — ^principles  on 

which  the  expenses  should  be  im- 
posed, Ixx.  69,  70.  See  Cimrck 
Rates, 

Vesuvius  (40*  49'  N.,  14"  26'  E.),  height 
to  which  the  stones  are  geneniUy  pro- 
jected from  its  crater,  hauiL  53. 

Via  Mala — description  of  this  road  in 
Switzerland,  Ixxv.  456,  457. 

Viaduct  over  the  river  Ouse,  in  Eng- 
land, described,  Ix.  108, 109. 

Vico  (Giovanni  Battista,  1668-1744), 
embodied  in  his  '*  Scienza  Kuova " 
speculations  as  to  the  origin  and 
authorship  of  the  poems  of  Homer — 
his  classical  attainments,  Ixxvii.  47. 

Victor  II.  (Oebhard,  Pope,  d.  1057^  bis 
election,  and  policy  piu*sued  by  UJ^e^ 
brand  in  recommending  him  to  tiie 
pontifical  chair,  lxii.162,  163. 

Victoria  L  (Akxandrina,  Queen  of 
Great  Britain,  b.  1819,  succeeded 
1837),  desire  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to 
have  the  appointment  of  the  ladies  to 
her  Majesty's  household  in  1839,  Ixx. 
254,  255. 

Loyalty  which  her  virtues  and 

conduct  have    strengthened  in   her 
subjects'  minds,  IxxvL  48. 

Vidal  (Rev.  O.  E.),  his  excellent  trans- 
lation of  Mosneim's  **  De  Rebus 
Christianorum  ante  Constantinum," 
note,  Ixxvii.  541. 

Vienna  (Wien,  48*  12^  N.,  16*  20^  E.), 
Congress  of— dark  labours  o(  par- 
ticularly as  relates  to  Poland,  Iv.  245- 
247.  a  proper  European  balance  can 
only  be  effected  by  the  frdfilment  of 
the  agreement,  259-270. 

— Congress  of  (1815) — weight  and 

influence  of  Fnuotce  in  European  af&drs 
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retained  at»  bj  tbe  great  talents  of 
M.  Talleyrand,  bcvii.  545. 
Vienna — progress  of  international  law 
from  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  in 
1648,  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in 
1815,  Uxrii.  325. 

■  Emute  which  took  place  at  the 
numbering  of  the  houses  in,  Ixxvii. 
465. 

Vigne  (Godfrey  T.),  «  Six  Months  in 
America,"  by,  Iv.  479.  judicious  re- 
marks on  the  prosperity  of  the  United 
States,  502,  503. 

Villa  Franca,  in  Spain  (43*  42'  N.,  7*  20^ 
£.),  burning  of  a  church  in,  with  its 
garrison  during  the  Carlist  war  in 
Spain,  in  1835,  Ixiii.  478-480. 

Villa  Viciosa  (38-  47'  N.,  7"  16'  W.), 
battle  of,  during  the  War  of  the  Suc- 
cession in  Spain,  in  1710,  Iv.  533. 

Village  Patriarch  (The),  a  poem— pur- 
port and  merit  of,  Iv.  357»  358. 

Villiers  (Hyde),  his  Speech  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1830,  on  the  Com- 
mercial relations  of  England  and 
Portugal,  Ht.  407. 

—  His  negotiations  with  Spain  for 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade, 
IxiiL  3J1-393. 

Villiers  and  Bowring's  first  report  on 
the  trade  with  France,  lix.  182.  See 
Franct, 

Vincent  (M.  Bury  de  St-X  on  the  theory 
of  the  distribution  of  plants  and  am- 
mals  to  insulated  positions,  as  in- 
stanced in  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  or 
Mascareigne,  liii.  335-340. 

Vincent,  St.  (John  Jervis,  Admiral  and 
Earl  of,  1734. 1823),  early  part  of  his 
career,  Ixix.  40.  placed  little  value  on 
Canadia  as  a  province — his  reforms 
there,  41.  mutiny  of  the  fleet,  42. 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty, 
42,  43.  manners  of,  43.  conduct  at 
Lisbon,  44.  his  contempt  for  eloquence, 
44,  45.  mutual  regard  which  existed 
between  him  and  Nelson,  45,  46. 
character  of  both  contrasted,  46-49. 

■  The  instructor  of  the  must  emi- 
nent officers  of  bis  time,  Ixxix.  407. 
considered  as  a  great  naval  commander, 
407.  the  materials  for  his  memoirs — 
his  two  Ino^phtti,  408.  his  own  nar- 
rative of  his  eariy  historv*  409,  410. 
his  limited  means  and  noble  endurance 
of  privations,  411.  receives  bis  lieu- 
tenant's commission,  t6.  is  favourably 
singled  out  by  Admiral  Sir  Charies 
Saunders — commands  a  ship  for  the 
first  time,  and  engages  a  vetsel  much 


superior  to  his  own,  412.  ordered  to 
join  the  Canadian  expedition,  ib.  parts 
with  his  friend  the  celebrated  General 
Wolfe — the  general's  request,  413.  his 
noble  behaviour  to  two  slaves  while 
at  Genoa,  t6.  shipwrecked  at  Mar- 
seilles, 414.  conveys  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  to  Italy  in  the  Alarm 
frigate,  ib.  his  tour  through  Europe 
with  Captain  Barrington,  415.  ap- 
pointment to  the  Foudroyant,  ib.  his 
brilliant  chase  and  capture  of  the 
Pegas^,  416.  is  made  knight-com- 
mander of  the  Bath,  417.  his  able 
coiivov  of  supplies  for  the  relief  of 
Gibraltar,  ib.  is  returned  to  parlia- 
liament  in  1784 — his  politics,  418. 
made  rear-admiral,  ib.  his  maxim 
for  promotion,  419.  his  command  of 
the  West  India  expedition,  and  its 
successful  termination,  ib.  the  Earl's 
characteristic  treatment  of  the  bravery 
of  Captain  Faulkner,  421.  his  gentle 
rebuke  to  Commodore  Thompson, 
422.  did  not  make  money  by  his 
West  Indian  command,  i6.  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  Mediterranean 
fleet,  ib.  blockades  Toulon,  423. 
his  remarks  on  the  evacuation  of 
Corsica,  ib.  the  jpreat  odds,  ^dlful 
conduct,  and  glonous  result  of  the 
battle  of  St  Vincent,  422,  425.  is 
rewarded  with  a  pension  and  a  peer- 
age, 425.  his  prompt  and  decided 
treatment  of  the  mutiny  at  Cadiz, 
426-429.  his  choice  of  Nelson,  429. 
conduct  to  Sir  John  Orde,  ib.  his 
decision  and  energy  while  suflering 
from  illness,  430.  his  note  to  Nelson 
after  the  baftle  of  the  Nile,  ib.  be- 
comes wcarse,  and  returns  to  England, 
t6.  recovers,  and  is  appointed  to  the 
channel  fleet,  431.  mtnxiuces  and 
enforces  a  strict  system  of  discipline, 
432.  anecdotes  of  his  Lordship,  433. 
though  a  stem  disciplinarian,  con- 
siderate and  kind-hearted,  434.  his 
noble  treatment  of  Lieutenant,  after- 
ward Sir  Jeremiah  Coghlan,  ib.  of 
Captain  Wilmot's  nephew,  435.  and 
of  Captain  Hill,  ib,  his  behaviour  to 
Roger  Odell,  a  fitvoorite  seaman,  436. 
and  to  a  deserving  commander,  i6.  his 
munificent  liberality  to  what  is  now 
the  Naval  asylum,  437.  his  opi- 
nion of  Fbrst  Lords  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, 438.  his  own  elevation  to  that 
rank,  ib.  his  interview  with  George 
III.,  ib.  his  estimate  d  the  quaiU- 
fications  necenary  in  First  Losds,  439«- 
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his  own  unifonn  courtesy,  ib.  his 
commission  of  naval  inqniry  ap- 
pointed, 44 1 .  visits  the  dockyards,  %b. 
close  of  his  administration,  and  cause 
of  its  unpopularity,  442.  Charles,  Earl 
Grey's  appreciation  and  adoption  of 
his  principles,  443.  L<»rd  St  Vincent's 
correspondence  invariably  clear,  kind, 
and  courteous,  ib.  appointed  a  second 
time  to  the  channel  fleet,  444.  his 
remarks  on  the  death  of  Nelson,  ib. 
resigns  his  command  on  a  change  of 
ministry,  and  comes  on  shore,  ib.  his 
remarks  on  the  Lords  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, 445.  his  opinion  of  **  Clerk's 
Naval  Tactics,"  t&.  characteristic  inter- 
view with  Georj^e  IIL,  ib.  retires  into 
private  life,  446.  his  defence  of  sla- 
very, and  advocacy  of  Catholic  eman- 
cipation, ib.  generous  and  charitable 
to  profusion,  447.  his  tribute  to  the 
muse,  as  well  as  the  necessities  of 
Dibdin,  ih.    is  bereaved  of  his  lady, 

448.  his  remarks  on  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  ib.  his  desire  for  the  garter, 

449.  visits  the  south  of  France.  t6. 
receives  further  marks  of  distinction, 
ib.  is  present  at  the  embarkation  of 
George  IV.,  on  his  visit  to  Scotland 
in  1822,  460.  his  decline  and  death, 
ib,  synopsis  of  the  Earl's  character 
and  service,  451-453. 

Vincent  (Cape  St,  37*  2'  54"  N.,  8*  59^ 
36"  W.),  account  of  the  battle  of, 
Ixxix.  4*24.  the  undaunted  deport- 
ment of  the  Earl  (then  Sir  John  Jer- 
vis)  at  the  battle  of,  ib.  the  Earl's 
appreciation  of  Nelson  and  Colling* 
wood's  share  in  the  glory  of  tlie  day, 
425.  Earl  St  Vincent  acquires  his 
title  from  the  scene  of  this  engage- 
ment, ib. 

Vinci  (Leonardi  da,  1452-1519),  his  pic- 
ture of  the  "  Last  Supper,"  at  Milan, 
Ixxv.  460, 461.  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon's care  of  it,  461. 

Vines — ^use  of,  in  preserving  buildings 
from  lightning,  Ixxx.  451,  452. 

Virgil  (Publius  Maro,  B.C.  70-19),  not 
80  correct  in  the  fundamental  laws  of 
poetry  as  Homer,  liii.  553. 

■  Natural  traits  of  character  he 

portrays,  and  wliich  give  his  writings 
the  interest  they  possess,  Ixvi.  270. 
His  characteristics  as  a  poet. 


by  the  exertions  of  President  Thorny 

Jefferson,  11.  524. 
Virginia  surveyed  bjr  Harriot,  Ixxil  11. 

history  of  its  colonization,  11-13. 
Virtue— speculations  on,  as  applied  to 

the  formation  of  laws  for  the  beoefit 

of  mankind,  liv.  197-205. 

and  Utihty — ^remarks  on  the 

doctrines  of,  held  and  promulgated 
by  Beutham,  Ixi.  368-374.  See  Bm. 
thcun. 

Virtue — definition  of^  as  stated  by  the 

high  church  part^of  Oxford,  Ixxvl 

492. 
Virtues   and  Vices  (hereditary),  their 

strength,  Ixix.  60. 
Visitm — analvsis  of  the  various  laws  o( 

Ixxiv.  273-283. 

Extraordinaiy  paradox  main- 
tained, that  during  infancy,  all  objects 
are  seen  double,  and  turned  upside 
down,  301. 

Berkeley's  Theory  of,  analogous 


Ixvii.  359,  360. 

Virginia  (38*  N.,  79*  40^  W.).  its  culti- 
vators of  tobacco  in  a  wretched  con- 
dition, IL  219. 

— —  Univeraity  o(  mainly  *>^ft^ithH 


to  the  question  of  the  harmony  of 
form,  Ixxviii.  314.  illusions  connected 
with  the  visions  of  form  explained, 
319-322. 

Vitkovies — trandation  of  his  verses  en- 
titled *•  Love  and  Friendship,"  lii.  336. 

Vitoria  (42*  51'  N.,  2*  41'  W.),  mis- 
chievous  effects  of  the  battle  of,  in 
1813,  on  the  discipline  of  the  British 
army— amount  of  booty  they  acquired, 
Ixix.  330. 

Battle  gained  by  theCariists  over 

the  Queen  of  Spain's  troops  at,  in  1835 
— atrocities  committed  after  it  by  the 
soldiers  and  peasantry,  Ixiii.  476, 477. 

Vitruvius  (Pollio  Marcus,  b.  about  80 
B.C.),  qualifications  which  he  consi- 
dered necessary  for  an  architect,  Ixix. 
87. 

Vitry  (Nicolas  de  I'Hospital,  Marquis 
de,  afterwards  Due  de,  1581-1644), 
his  share  in  the  assassination  of  the 
Marouis  D'Ancre,  Ixxx.  126, 127. 

Vives  (John  Louis,  1492-1540),  his  pro- 
found views  as  to  the  exclusion  of 
models  in  logic,  Ivii.  216,  217. 

Vlacq  (Adrian,  seventeenth  centnrr), 
his '-  Logarithmic  Tables"  noticed,  fix. 
278-280. 

Voice  (The)  of  the  Anglican  church, 
&c.,  Ixxvii.  501.     See  Puse^iUt. 

Volcanic  Region  of  Auvergne,  m  France, 
Ixix.  407-421. 

Actions — remains  of,  traced  in 

Asia-Minor,  Ixxvii.  456-458. 

"  Volcanic  Grit " — Mr  Murchison's  te- 
asarks  on,  Ixriii.  17. 
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Volcanoes— Sir  Humphrey  ^^jf*  ^7- 
pbthesis  as  to  their  origin,  bdii.  117- 
118. 

Volcano — immeiuie  one  on  Victoria  land 
in  the  Antarctic  regions,  Ixxviii.  80. 

Volger  (K.  F.  M  ),  bis  •*  Sapphus  Les- 
bise  Carmina  et  Fragmenta,'*  &c.,  Iv. 
182.     See  Oreek  Authoresses . 

Voltaire  (Francois- Marie  Arouet  de, 
1694-1778),  assumed  the  merit  of 
having  discovered  or  appreciated 
the  language  of  England,  li.  225. 
first  called  the  attention  of  France 
to  the  bterature  of  England,  226. 
explanation  of  his  admiration  for 
Shakspeare,  226-227.  feeble  para- 
phrase  he  presented  of  Hamlet's  so- 
liloquy on  death,  227.  professed 
himself  an  imitator  in  his  ^  Mort  de 
Cesar,"  founded  on  some  of  the  events 
in  Julius  Ciesar,  228.  analysis  of  the 
character  of  Antony,  as  drawn  by 

*    Shakspeare,  and  by  VolUire,  228-230. 

—  Quoted    as    to  the   theory  of 


ideas,  lii.  195. 

— -  Inflnence  his  writings 


had  on 


the  educated  classes  in  Europe,  Iv. 
63.  contrasted  with  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
16. 

His  neglect  of  the  immortal 


writings  of  Dante,  Irii.  417,  418. 
—  His  interference  in  the  case  of 
the  unfortunate  Admiral  Byng,  Ixix. 
163. 

His  opinions  when  he  first  cor. 


responded  with  Frederic  the  Great, 
\xxr.  226,  227.  mission  to  the  Pnia- 
sian  court,  236.  circumstances  which 
made  him  desire  to  leave  France,  247- 
249.  inrited  to  Berlin,  249.  recep- 
tion in  PruMiia,  ib.  eccentric  friend- 
ship with  Frederic  the  Great,  250. 
causes  of  quarrel  between  them,  250- 
252.  his  diatribe  on  Maupertuis, 
252.    kayes  Prutsia»  ib.    outrageous 


conduct  of  Frederic  towards  him,  253. 

influence  which  his  writing  had,  254. 

reconcUiation  with  Fredenc,  266-268. 

what  were  his  feelings  towards  that 

monarch  ?  268. 
Voltaire,  his  art  of  ridicule  characterized, 

Ixxviii.  230.    coutrasted  with  Joseph 

Addison,  231. 
On  the  escape  of  the  jouag  Due 

de  Force  irora  the  massacre  of  St 

Bartholomew,  lxx<.  107. 
and   Goethe  —  scenes   in    the 


ft 


*"  Pucelle,"  and  in  *"  Faust,"  contrasted, 
Ivil  137.  \ 

Voluntary  Contributions — deigy  mato- 
tained  for  ages  by  the  laity  oo  that 
principle,  IxvL  295, 296. 

Vohintaryism— evils  of,  in  religioQ, 
233. 

Von  (Ida)  GrMfin  Hahn-Hahn, 
157.    '<  Aus  der  GessUschaft,  Novelle 
— her  spirited  verses  on  love  transhtted 
and  (ptoted,  165.     Sec  Hahn-Hikhm, 

Voss  (Johann  Heinrich,  1751.1826)«  his 
translations  of  the  classics  highly 
praised  by  Niebuhr,  li.  390,  891. 

—  ITie  justice  of  Mensel's  remarki 
on,  is  ver^  doubtful,  and  indeed  over- 
charged m  the  highest  de<:;ree,  Ixiii. 
445.  his  translation  of  Homer  the 
best  in  any  European  tongvt,  447. 
his  Shakspeare  wants  the  spirit  of 
poetry,  ib. 

Voters  —  Registration  of,  should  be 
yeated  in  a  pubKc  officer,  Ixri.  213. 

Bribery  and  intimidation  of,  in 

the  election  of  members  of  Parliament, 
lv4.  546  551. 

Voyages  of  Captains  King  and  Fitzroy, 

Ixix..  467.     Sec  Amerieoy  South, 
Vrolick  (M.),  on  the  structnre  of  the 

eye  of  the  Chameleon,  Ixxx.  436. 
Vulture— description  of  the  formation 

of  the  feathers  on  a  wing  of  the,  Ix. 

165,166. 


W 


WxaecK  (O.  F.),  •'Works  of  Art  and 
Artists  in  England,"  by,  Ixvii.  884. 
mistakes  of  the  greatest  artists  as  to 
the  genuineness  of  pictures,  384,  885. 
yisit  to  his  native  dty  of  Hamburg, 
885,  886.  remarks  on  the  streets, 
the  parks,  the  arcbitectore,  and  the 
monuments  of  London,  886.  his 
estimate  of  the  English  achool  of 
painting,  887-401.    ebsccfttieM  on 


the  collections  of  ancient  and  foreign 
art  in  England,  401415.  See  Ari^ 
and  Artists. 

Waagen  (G.  FX  *«  Lofe  and  Genius  of 
Rubens,"  by,  budi.  820.    See  Aii6efis. 

Waddington  (Rev.  Getn^e),  his  •*  His- 
tory of  the  Church,  firom  the  Earliest 
Ages  to  the  Reformation,'*  IxiL  132. 
See  Church, 

Wager— one  ef  Lord  Anson's  fleet— 
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remains  of,  found  in  Port  Santa  Bar- 
bara, in  Patagonia,  in  1828,  Ixix.  472. 

Wagers — law  on,  as  decided  by  the 
English  courts,  lii.  358,  369. 

Wages — reduction  of,  caused  b^  the 
poor  laws,  liii.  46.  impossibihtj  of 
fixing  the  rate  of,  according  to  the 

Srice  of  bread,  47.     evils  which  arise 
*om  the  allowance  system,  50-52. 
>  The  amount  of,  depends  on  the 

{>roportion  between  capital  and  labour, 
vii.  26. 

Combination  among  workmen 


invariably  reduces  them,  lix.  348.  See 
Trodti  Unions, 

Principle  on  which  the  rates 


of,  depend,  ucxv.  197.  evidence  of 
Mr  Milne  as  to  their  connecti^.n  with 
agriculture,  197-199.  causes  which 
have  led  to  the  fallacy  that  wages 
rise  and  fall  with  the  price  of  com, 
199-201. 

Rise  of,  in  husbandry,  from  the 


end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  to 
the  end  of  the  "  Wars  of  the  Roses," 
Ixxiv.  453. 

Wa^es  of  Labour — rates  of,  in  England  at 
different  times,  Ixvi.  89.  nature  of,  97. 

■  of  Labourers  in  England  rather 

increased  than  lowered  by  the  emi- 
gration of  Irish  labourers  into  the 
counties,  Ixiii.  496-499.  evidence 
(1833-1835)  to  prove  that  they  have 
rather  increased  in  consequence  of 
the  operation  of  the  New  Poor-Law 
Act,  511-519. 

of   the   Hand-Loom  Weavers 


not  affected  by  the  introduction  of 
the  power-loom,  Iviii.  45.  average 
weekly  wage  received  by  the  SheflSeld 
workmen,  53. 

Wahabys — J.  L.  Burckhardt's  materials 
for  a  history  of,  lii.  82.  their  origin 
and  religious  views,  ib,  their  de- 
struction of  the  tombs  belonging  to 
the  family  of  Mohammed,  82,  83. 
their  political  principles,  83.  their 
victories  over  the  Arabian  tribes, 
ib,  character  and  mode  of  living  of 
Prince  Ibu  Saoud,  83,  84.  attacked 
by  Mehcmet  AH  of  Egypt,  84. 
their  defeat  and  complete  overthrow, 
U».  capture  aud  execution  of  Prince 
Abdaliah,  85,  86. 

Waithman  (Alderman),  his  endeavour 
to  prove  that  the  merchants  of  Great 
Bntain  have  of  late  years  been  carry- 
ing on  a  losing  trade,  Iv.  421.  ms 
hypothesb  answered,  423.    See  Com- 


Wakefield  (Edward  Gibbon),  hb  new 
theory  of  Colonisationy  Ixxi.  517-534. 
See  Colonisation, 

Walchendorp — supposed  to  have  been 
the  cause  of  T^cho's  persecution;  but 
this  requires  further  elucidation,  Ixxx. 
187. 

Wnldeck  (De),  his  work  on  the  ruins  of 
Yucatan,  Ixxviii.  443.     See  Yucatan, 

Wales  (52*  25'  N.,  3*  SCK  W.),  tenure rf 
lands  in,  recorded  in  the  laws  of  Uoel, 
Iv.  314,  315. 

Backward  state  of  agriculture 

in,  lix.  390. 

Wales  rt>ederick.  Prince  of,  d.  1751), 
placeoi  himself  in  opposition  to  the 
administration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole^ 
Iviii.  516.  influence  this  had  on  tiie 
energy  of  his  party,  617.  marriage 
of,  and  want  of  conjugal  fidebty,  618. 
death  of  in  1751,526. 

Waiker  (Admiral,  Yaver  Pasha),  hit 
dismissal  from  the  Turkish  serrice 
in  1844,  Ixxix.  370. 

Walker  (James),  "*  Maps  of  the  Canals 
Railways,  and  Situation  of  the  Mine- 
rals of  Great  Britain,"  by,  Ivi.  99. 

Report  of,  on   the  state  and 

Erospects  of  the    Caledonian  canaJ^ 
ex.  20-22. 

Walker  (Professor),  hit  connection  with 
the  Natural  Hbtory  Society  at  Edin- 
burgh, Ivii.  46,  47. 

Wall  (Professor),  on  Egyptian  Hiero- 
glyphics and  Alphabetical   Writing, 
Ixiv.  82.     makes  greater  pretensions 
to    a    knowledge    of    hieroglyphics 
than    entitled    to,    i6.     accuses   Dr 
Young,    and    writer  of   the    article 
"  Hieroglyphics,*'  in  the  «  Edinburgh 
Review/' *83.     Dr  Wall's  charge  cited 
at  full  length,  83,  84.     refuted,  84- 
87.      is  profoundly  ignorant  of  the 
importance  of  the  Egyptian  obelisk 
discovered  by  Mr  Bankes  in  the  isle  of 
Philae,  87,  88.     attacks,  with  no  small 
asperity,  M.  Champollion,  88-90.   re- 
futation  of  his  notion  that  alphabeticsl 
writing  is  a  miraculous  gift  of  God, 
90-93. 

Wallace  (Sir  William,  bom  about  1270- 
1305)f  share  taken  in  his  capture  hj 
Sir  John  Menteith,  Ixvi.  58. 

Wallace  (Robert,  of  Kelly),  hisvalusW^ 
labours  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  post- 
oflfice  reform  (Penny  Postage),  to 
547.     See  Post-Office. 

Wallachian  Shepherds— encounter  witb, 
by  Colonel  Mure — their  dogs  genuioe 
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representatiyes  of  those  of  Ithica» 

Ixxv.  606. 
**  Wallenstein's  Camp" — translated  from 

the  German  by  Lord  F.  L.  Gower, 

lii.  231.     vivid  sketch  it  shows  of  a 

soldier's  life,  254-257.     translations 

from,  267-260. 
*•  Wallenrtein,"  by  Schiller — ^inconceiv- 

able  care  with  which  it  was  studied 

and  arranged,  liii.  97-99. 

■  The  greatef^t  drama  which  has 
been  produced  since  the  days  of  Shak- 
speare,  Ixxiii.  183-186. 

•Waller  (Edmund,  1605- 1687), his  char- 
acter and  abilities  paralleled  with 
those  of  Bacon — and  influence  which 
he  had  by  his  talents  over  the  public, 
Ixv.  33  34. 

Wallis  (John,  M.D.,  1616-1703),  on  the 
nature  and  pronunciation  of  letters  to 
enable  the  deaf  to  enunciate  words, 
Ixi.  412. 

■  Made  a  near  approach  to  the 
principle  of  the  fluxional  calculus, 
Ixxxviii.  414. 

Walpole  (Sir  Robert,  created  Earl  of 
Orford  in  1742,  1676-1745),  consi- 
dered that  rewarding  literary  merit, 
was  spending  useles^y  the  means  of 
the  state,  liv.  22. 

■  His  ignorance  of  general  his- 
tory and  general  literature,  Iviii. 
241.  his  knowledge  of  mankind 
great,  242.  practised  corruption  on 
a  large  ^cale,  t5.  good  nature  and 
demencv  of,  t6.  House  of  Commons 
could  only  then  be  managed  by  corrup- 
tion, 243, 244.  never  brought  forward 
one  great  measure  during  the  time  of 
his  administration,  245.  his  love  of 
power,  246.  opposition  raised  against 
nim,  247.  tactics  of  the  opposition, 
248.  his  retirement  frtim  oihce,  249. 
absurd  expectations  which  bis  oppo- 
nents had  raised  not  realised,  249, 
250.  publicity  of  parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings, and  abolition  of  the  rotten 
boroughs,  two  reforms  then  of  para- 
mount importance,  251.  accusations 
brought  against  his  government,  251, 
252.  sketch  of  Lord  Carteret  (after- 
wards Earl  Granville),  and  of  his 
political  career,  253-255.  reign  of  the 
Pelhams,  255-257.  character  of  Henry 
Pelham,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  con- 
trasted with  that  of  Walpole,  256. 

His  position  at  the  head  of  aflfairs 


from  before  1705  to  1719,  Iviii.  611. 
was  happily  out  of  office  when  the  South 
Sea  Act  was  patted,  611,  613.    rein- 


stated in  office,  512.  disgusts  his  sup- 
porters  by  his  insatiable  love  of  power, 
613.  turned  Pulteney  out  of  office,  ib. 
Lord  Carteret,  t6.  quarreb  with  his 
kinsman  Lord  Townshend,  who  re- 
signs, 513,  514.  scene  of  the  quar- 
rel, note,  514.  Lord  Chesterfield  and 
other  nobles  follow,  514.  the  oppo- 
sition to  his  administration  contamed 
the  most  accomplished  statesmen  of 
the  age,  515,  516.  the  opposition 
strengthened  by  Frederick,  Prince  of 
Wales,  516.  effect  which  it  had  on 
the  public  mind,  516-5] 8.  found  it 
necessary  to  resign,  522.  secret  tri- 
bunal of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
investigate  his  conduct  appointed,  yet 
could  find  no  fault  in  him,  523.  bill 
of  indemnity  in  favour  of  witnesses 
brought  forward  afterwards,  but  re- 
jected by  the  Lords,  t6. 

Walpole  (Sir  Robert),  his  declaration 
that  the  leaders  of  the  Whi^  were 
fully  apprised  of  the  machination! 
carried  on  by  Lord  Bolingbroke  and 
his  party,  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Pretender,  bdi.  6. 

Coxe's  defence  of,  a^inst  charges 

of  corruption,  note,  Ixviii.  241. 

Blunder  he  committed  in  hit 


conduct  to  Pitt,  Ixxi.  179.  con- 
trasted with  Washington,  ib,  his 
conduct,  as  a  minister,  entitled  to 
high  praise,  179, 180.  early  political 
hfe,  180,  181.  repugnancv  to  touch 
any  question  oonnected  with  religion, 
181.  cannot  be  cleared  from  the 
charge  of  peculation,  181-183.  be- 
lieved to  have  carried  on  government 
by  bribery,  183-186.  his  merits  as  a 
statesman  are  of  the  highest  order, 
186-189.  his  policy  very  pacific — 
obstacles  offered  to  his  wise  and  honest 
course,  189-191.  his  financial  ad- 
ministration, 191, 192.  private  char- 
acter of,  1 93.  character  as  an  orator, 
and  mastery  in  debate,  192-196. 
should  be  looked  up  to  by  all  public 
men  as  a  model  for  a  statesman,  203. 
Influence  he  possessed  through 


Queen  Caroline,  Ixxvii.  441. 
Walpole  (Horace,  Earl  of  Orford,  1717- 
1797),  his  •*  Letters  to  Sir  Horace 
Mann,**  edited  by  Lord  Dover,  Iviii. 
227.  the  eccentricity  of  his  cha- 
racter, t6.  knew  little  of,  and  cared 
little  for,  politics,  229.  had  an 
extreme  dislike  to  be  considered  a 
man  of  letters,  231.  absurditr  of  his 
criticinM,    232.    bii   love   for   the 
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French  hrngvage  and  literatnre,  233, 
234.  merit  attached  to  his  works — 
and  analysis  of  the  contradiction  of 
character  he  displayed,  235-240.  his 
letters  considered  his  best  perform- 
ances, 240,  241.  his  stories  about 
Lord  Carteret,  of  whom  he  Rpoke 
highly,  255.  writings  of  Walpole  and 
8mollett  contrasted,  257. 

Walpole  (Horace),  the  low  state  of  Bri- 
tish art  up  to  his  time,  f^tated  in  his 
«  Anecdotes  of  Painters,"  lix.  54-56. 

■  Character  of  his  letter-writing, 

Ixn.  4. 

iiis  remarks  that  the  profound 


study  of  mathematics  renders  the 
mind  less  susceptible  to  the  reasoning 
by  induction,  lx\ii.  440. 

Information  he    gives  of  the 


manner  in  which  William  Pulteney, 
Earl  of  Bath,  lea  the  Bradford  estate, 
bcxiii.  402,  403.  his  panegyric  and 
banter  on  the  Earl,  note,  403.  his 
anecdote  of  Ladj  Bath  when  on  her 
deathbed,  ib. 

Impressions  of,  on  visiting  Ma- 


dame de  S^vign^  Ixxvi.  232,  233. 
Letters  of,  to  Sir  Horace  Mann, 


Ixxx.  526. 

His  anecdotes  of  George  Sel- 


wyn's  taste  for  execntions,  Ixxx.  13, 
14.  his  letter  to  Miss  Berry  on  the 
death  of  Selwyn,  20. 

Walruses — number  destroyed  at  Cherie 
island,  Ixxviii.  70.  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  reciprocal  affection  of 
parent  and  offspring,  and  also  to  their 
companions,  74-77. 

Walsh  (Sir  John).  **  Poor  Laws  in  Ire- 
land, Considered  in  their  Probable 
Effects  upon  the  Capital,  the  Prosper- 
ity, and  the  Progressive  Improvement 
ot  that  Country,"  by,  lix.  227. 

■•  His  **  Chapters  of  Contemporsry 
History,"  Ixiii.  289.  conveys  his  views 
in  a  solemn  didactic  manner,  240, 241. 
philosophy  endeavoured  to  be  elabo- 
rated in  his  chapter  on  innovation, 
241,  242.  extract  in  which  Sir 
John  compares  his  theory  as  parallel 
with  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  discovery  of 
the  perturbation  of  the  planetary 
system,  242.  243.  reason  why  he 
considers  his  communication  entitled 
to  respect,  244.  has  a  contemptuous 
estimate  of  men  engaged  in  public 
life,  ib,  case  of  Ireland,  245.  be- 
longs to  no  party  in  his  opinion,  246. 
has  divided  the  people  of  Great  Bri- 
tain into  Radicals  and  Conservatives, 


246-248.    describes  tht 
tion  of  Lord   Melbourne,   248.     hii 
hypothesis    contradicted,    249,     250. 
design  of  the  pamphlet  is  to  vhow  that 
the  destruction   of   the  Whigs    had 
opened  the  way  to  a  republic,  250-252. 
remarks  on  the  resignation  of  Lcrrd 
Stanley,  252,  253.     of  Charles,  Eari 
Grey,  253.  Sir  Robert  Ped's  adminis- 
tration. 253, 254.  little  probabilitv  of  a 
republican  government  in  Great  Bri- 
tain if  the  people  have  their  just  rights 
acceded  to,  254,  255.    fallacj  of  bis 
statement  that  the  Grey  and   Mel- 
bourne administrations  were  conduct- 
ed on  different  principles,  255,  256. 
his  opinion  that  the  Whigs  and  Radi- 
cals have  become  identiod,  256-258. 
true  meaning  of  Conservatism,  258- 
260.'    support  given  by  the  Whigs 
to  the  Tory  goremments,  260-262. 
tendency  of  the  present  time,  963- 
265.     a  Whig  government  the  only 
govemnoent   ukely  to  give  the  re- 
forms   required,    265,     266.       ne- 
cessity  of  a  reform  in  the  Irish  diiirch, 
266-269.     character    of  the    nation 
considered,  269,  270. 

Wakh  (Rev.  R.,  LL.D.),  his  ''Residence 
at  Constantinople/' Ixiv.  125.  character 
of  the  work,  1 25, 1 26.  Raya population 
of  Constantinople,  126.  rather  am- 
bitious of  exhibiting  his  proficiency  as 
a  scholar  and  an  antiquarian,  i27, 
128.  route  he  pursued  to  the  East, 
128.  Greek  revolution,  ib.  popula- 
tion of  Constantinople  armed  by 
the  government,  1 29.  atrocities  com- 
mit ted  by  them  on  the  Greeks  and 
Armenians,  129- 134.  catastrophe 
of  Scio,  134  143.  {SeeSdo.)  Anec- 
dote  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  143, 144. 
visited  the  Princess's  Liland  and 
Bithynia,  144-146.  change  in  the 
habits  of  the  Constantinopolitans, 
147.  appearance  and  character  oi 
Sultan  Mahmoud,  147-149. 

Walters  (F.  A.),  his  translation  of 
Niebuhr's  **  Rome  "  recommended,  li. 
381. 

Walton  (Isaak,  1593-1683),  account  of, 
by  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles,  Iv.  26. 
his  connection  with  Bishops  Ken  and 
Morley,  28. 

Walton  (James),  Richard  Baxter's  char- 
acter of  him,  Ixx.  198. 

Wambungo  (tribe  of),  in  Eastern  AfHca 
— ^fairness  of  their  complexion — phy- 
sical endowments  and  enormous  prices 
their  females  bring  when  sold,  hd.  351. 
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*  Wandering  Jew"— «  fruitful  theme  for 
novelists  and  poets,  liii.  362.  great 
difficulty  in  dealin*?  with  snch  a  sub- 
ject, 363.  extracU  from  Mrs  Nor- 
ton's poem  on,  365-360. 

War — conduct  of  England  in  seising 
the  private  property  of  her  enemios 
at  sea  or  in  p«)rt,  Ixxv.  35.  contrasted 
with  her  forbearance  on  land,  35, 
36. 

— »—  Dr  Thomas  Arnold  on  the  dif- 
ference of  that  carried  on  under  dis- 
ciplined armies,  and  that  under  guerilla 
warfare,  Ixxvi.  369-371. 

Warburton  (William,  Bishop  of  Glou- 
cester, 1698-1779),  his  view  that 
mathematics  incapacitates  the  mind 
for  reaiioning  at  lurge,  Ixii.  439.  and 
for  a  ]Mroper  judgment  of  moral  evi- 
dence, 444,  445. 

■  First  made  the  important  ob- 

servation, since  verified,  that  hiero* 
glyphics  constituted  a  real  written 
language,  Ixiv.  83. 

Character  of,  Ixvii.  507.     his 


attack   on  the   Rev.  George  Whit- 
field, i6. 

Ward  (Robert  Plumer,  1765-1846),  his 
novel  of  ••  De  CJliflTord,"  reviewed,  with 
quotations  illustrative  of  the  char- 
acters, Ixxiii.  382  388. 

<^—  On  the  philosophy  of  the  Hin- 
dus, lii.  87. 

On   the   Revolution   of  1688, 


IxriL  415.  character  of  the  work, 
ib.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  quoted 
as  to  the  right  of  resintance,  416, 
417.  on  reformatory  revolt,  4 1 7,  4 1 8. 
mistakes  the  opinions  of  the  Con- 
tinuator  of  Mackintosh's  Revolution 
for  those  of  Mackintosh,  418-421. 
charges  he  brings  forward  against  Mr 
Hallam,  421,  422.  examines  Mr 
Fox*s  historical  work,  423-425.  du- 
plicity and  baseness  of  General  Monk, 
425-427.  animadverts  on  the  fidelity 
of  Bishop  Burnett's  history,  427,  428. 
attadLS  Lord  RusseU,  428.  de- 
fence of  Lord  Rnsseirs  conduct,  429, 
430  ground  on  which  the  attainder 
of  Lord  Russell  was  reversed  by  act 
of  Parliament,  430-434.  conduct  of 
Algernon  Sydney  not  defensible,  435. 

Ward  (Sir  H.  Q.i  speech  of,  on  raov- 
ing  certain  resolutions  respecting  the 
Lish  church  in  the  House  of  Com- 
moos.  May  27,  1834,  Ix.  483. 

Ward  (Rev.  W.  G.),  bis  -Ideal  of  a 
Christian  Church,"  Ixxx.  310.  author 
of  tfat  Catholie  articka  in  th«  <«firi. 


tish  Critic,'^  312.  anomalous  in*in. 
ciplcs  he  holds  as  to  the  12th  and 
19th  articles  of  the  Knglish  church, 
312,  313.  terms  in  which  he  con- 
tends for  liberty  of  private  judgment, 
313  and  views  ou  obedience  and 
faith,  313,  314. 

Wardlaw  (Ralph,  D.D.),  examination  of 
the  argument  he  lays  down  in  his 
work  on  "  Christian  Ethics,"  that 
conscience,  or  judgment,  is  utterlj 
corrupted  and  debased,  Ixi.  59,  60. 

Warltire  (M.)«  M.  Arago  on  his  experi- 
ments in  tiring  a  mixture  of  common 
and  inflammable  air  in  glass  vessels, 
lxx.489.  remarks  on,  490.  SeeWali. 

Warner  (Rev.  Dr),  his  denial  that 
George  Selwyn  had  a  taste  for  execu- 
tions, Ixxx.  14.  his  account  of  the 
murder  of  Mias  Ray,  Lord  Sandwich's 
mistress,  23. 

Warner  (W.  Meade),  his  evidence  as  to 
the  positive  advantage  afibrded  to 
graziers  by  railways,  Ix.  98,  99.  and 
to  dairy  farmers,  101. 

Warren  (Samuel^, "  A  Popular  and  Prac- 
tical Introduction  to  Law  Studies,"  by, 
Ixiv.  155. 

Warrington  (Captain,  United  States 
Navy),  his  disgraceful  conduct  ia 
firing  upon  and  capturing  a  small 
British  brig  alter  peace  had  been 
proclaimed,  Ixxi.  163,  164. 

Warsaw  (Warszawa,  52*  14'  N..  21*  O' 
£.),  surrounded  by  the  Russians  at 
the  election  of  Poniatowski,  Iv.  237. 
battle  of,  and  capture  of  tbe  city  by 
the  Russians,  243.  defence  of  tba 
lines  before,  under  Skrzynecki.  255. 
delivered  up  to  the  Rusaans  upon  the 
faith  of  an  amnestv,  256. 

Warton  (Joseph,  1722-1800,  and  Tho- 
mas, 1728-1790),  their  appreciation  of 
Dante,  and  Thmnas'  analysis  of  the 
•*  Divine  Comedy,"  in  his  "History 
of  English  Pootry,"  Ivii.  420. 

Warwick  bribery  bill — an  example  of 
unreflecting  legislation,  Ix.  239,  240. 

Warwick  (Richard  Neril,  Karl  of,  *«  the 
King  Maker,"  1420,  killed  1471), 
magnificence  and  hospitality  with 
which  he  maintained  his  households, 
Ixxiv.  454. 

Washington  (George,  President  of  the 
U.S.,  1732.1799),  Presidrat  Thomas 
Jeflferson's  statement  of  his  riews  on 
the  republican  constitution  of  tbe 
United  Sutes,  li.  517. 

■  Genealogy  and  family  histanr 

o(  wriilen  by  himael^  Iviii.  75. 
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Wasbinjjton  (George),  clitfmcter  of,  by 
President  Jefferson,  Ixri.  1$4, 185. 

. Pan^yric  on,  Ixviii.  261,  262. 

The  greatest  man  of  modem 

times,  Ixviii.  520.     his  views  in  re- 
.  gard  to  England,  521.     love  of  a  re- 
publican form  of  government,  ih. 

Compared,  in  the  position  be 


occupied,  with  that  held  by  Sir  Robert 
"Walpole,  Ixxi.  179. 

Compared  witb  the  penaonary 


Olden  Bameveldt,  Ixxvii.  459. 
Watch — argument  used  by  Dr  Thomas 
Chalmers  regarding  the  making  of  one, 
as  applied  as  an  objection  to  the  argu- 
ment of  Hume  in  his  **  Analogy  be- 
tween the  Works  of  Nature  and  those 
of  Human  Contrivance,"  Ixiv.  272- 

275. 

Watches — number  of,  made  in  Switzer- 
land, and  their  annual  value,  bdv. 
176. 

Water — ^generation  of,  into  steam — ^laws 
of,  Ivi.  116, 117.  how  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  fire  in  locomotives,  123. 
See  Boilers. 

. Parliament  should  reserve  to 

itself  the  power  of  controlling  the 
charge  for,  in  towns  Ixiii.  441. 

Mode  in  which  it  is  used  by  the 


inhabitants  of  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains to  make  their  children  sleep, 
Ivii.  364. 

Composition  of— discovery  of,  by 

James  Watt,  denied  by  Professor 
Whewelljbut  asserted  by  the  Reviewer, 
Ixxiv.  302-304. 

History  of  the  discovery  of  the 


composition  of,  Ixx.  488.  M.  Arago's 
«  Eloge,"  and  Lord  Brougham's  "  In- 
vestigations," 489.  M.  Ara^o  on  the 
question  of  evidence — experiments  of 
Warltire,  Cavendish,  and  Priestley, 
489,  490.  important  inaccuracies 
which  M.  Arago  has  committed,  490, 

491.  hypothesis  of  James  Watt,  in 
1783,  491.  communicates  this 
hjrpothesis  to  Dr  Priestley,  to  be 
laid  before  the  Royal  Society,  491, 

492.  Mr  Cavendish's  statement, 
492,  493.  does  not  affect  in  the 
least  the  priority  of  Mr  Watt's  hypo- 
thesis, 493.  Mr  Cavendish's  im- 
portant reference  to  it  in  the  Royal 
Society's  books,  ib.  Mr  Watt's  views 
known  to  Cavendish  from  Priestley's 
paper  of  1783,  ib,  claims  of  French 
chemists  to  a  share  of  the  honour  of 
the  discovery,  493,  494.  views  which 
Mr  Watt  took  of  his  own  speculation 


in  his  letter  to  Deloc,  i^  1783».4(»l. 

remarks  of  Br  Black  on  the  hTpo- 
thesis  of  Mr  Watt,  and  the  labours  of 
Cavendish  and  the  French  chemists, 
494,  495.  Dr  Robison  on  the  dis- 
covery of  Mr  Cavendish,  noir^  4$5. 
terms  in  which  Lord  Brougham  eta- 
racterisesboth  Watt's  and  Cavendisi's 
claims,  t&.  terms  which  M.  Arago 
uses,  ib.  true  share  of  the  discortoy 
which  is  due  to  each,  496.  remarks 
on  the  discussion  on  the  subject  which 
emanated  from  the  chair  of  the  Bri- 
tish Association,  at  Birmingham,  k 
endeavour  made  to  rob  Dr  Black  rf 
his  grand  discovery  of  latent  heatr- 
argument  employed,  496, 497.  answer 
to  the  argument,  with  the  direct 
opinion  of  Cavendish,  497.  the  whok 
conduct  of  Cavendiah  without  a  stam, 
ib. 

Water-colour  Fainting.^.^excc]leni^  it 
has  attained  in  Britain,  lix.  59.  k 
not  so  durable  as  oil-paintings  6L 

Waterfall — description  of  one  on,  the 
river  Ahhel-dessy  in  the  Arctic  re- 
gions, Ixiii.  309,  310.  considered  as 
the  finest  in  the  world,  ib. 

Waterbouse  (Mr),  his  notes  on  Insects 
to  the  new  edition  -of  **  Ptde/i 
Natural  Theology,**  bdv.  5J93^ 

Watier's  Club,  in  Piccadilly,  London-^ 
famed    as    a    gaming-llouse,     \rrr. 
35. 

Watson  (Dr),  his  method  of  protecting 
buildings  from  lightning,  bcxx.  456, 
his  conductors  used  for  the  British 
navy,  460. 

Watt  (James,  1736-1819),  expense  in- 
curred  by,  in  improving  the  steam- 
engine,  lix.  265. 

Life  and  discoveries  of,  by  M. 

Arago,  Ixx.  466.  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  benefactors  of  man- 
kind, ib.  was  the  improver,  not  the 
inventor,  of  the  steam-engine,  ib.  the 
steam-engine  considered  as  the  won. 
der  of  mechanism — its  capacity  of 
adaptation  to  all  the  mechanical  arts, 
466, 467.  early  rude  experiments  and 
speculations  on  the  power  of  steam, 
467,  468.  proposal  of  Penis  Papin, 
in  1690,  involves  the  general  idea  of 
the  modem  steam-engine,  468.  Otto 
Guericke's  use,  in  1672,  of  an  upright 
cylinder,  with  a  packed  piston  and 
piston-rod,  the  apparatus  which  Papin 
appears  to  luive  copied^  469^  and 
note,  trtxe  inventor  of  the  steaiu- 
engine  Captain  Savery---coQstnictkfi 
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of  the  engine,  460,  470.  Newcomen 
and  Cawlejr's  engine,  470.  M.  Beli- 
doir's  opinion  of  Newcomen's  engine, 
ib»  no  memoirs  of  Watt  published 
by  a  countryman,  470,  471.  life  of 
Newton  first  published  in  France, 
471.  admirable  memour  of  Watt,  by 
M.  Arago,  471,  472.  early  years  of, 
and  anxiety  he  showed  for  physical 
instruction,  472.  acquired  the  pro- 
fession of  a  mathematical  instru- 
ment maker,  t&.  his  attention  first 
directed  to  steam-engines  by  Dr 
Robison,  472,  473.  his  first  attempts 
in  altering  the  construction  of  New- 
comen's  steam  engine,  and  giving  it 
greater  power,  473-476.  specifica- 
tion of  the  patent  he  took  out,  476. 
great  expense  of,  ib,  employed  as  a 
civil  engineer  in  yarious  public  works, 
ib.  enters  into  partnership  with  Dr 
Roebuck,  476-477 .  failure  of  Dr  Roe- 
buck, and  reasons  why  Mr  Watt  had 
to  resume  his  profession  of  civil  engi- 
neer, 477.  the  law  of  patents  injurious 
to  the  true  interests  of  science,  478. 
partnership  with  Mr  Boulton,  479. 
an  act  passed  vesting  in  Mr  Watt  the 
property  of  his  engines  for  twenty- 
five  years,  479.  his  patent  objected 
to  by  Mr  Burke  in  Parliament — re- 
marks of  M.  Arago,  and  of  the  Re- 
viewer on  Mr  Burke's  conduct,  480. 
bad  health  of  Mr  Watt  arising  fVom 
anxiety  of  mind,  480, 481 .  honourable 
principle  on  which  the  company  erect- 
ed their  steam-engines,  481,482.  rea- 
sons why  the  company  refused  to  grant 
licenses  to  use  Mr  Watt's  separate  con- 
denser to  old  engines,  482.  patents 
he  took  out  for  various  improve- 
ments— completion  of  the  steam- 
engine,  483.  plagiarisms  cm  his  im- 
provements, 1*6.  remarks  of  M.  Arago 
on  the  inventors  of  ideas,  484.  law- 
plea  with  the  Cornish  miners,  483. 
trial  before  the  Chief- Just  ice,  484. 
admissions  on  which  the  case  was 
tried  before  the  four  Judges  of  the 
Common  Pleas  Court — opinions  of 
the  judges — court  equally  divided, 
485.  case  tried  as  a  case  in  error  in 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench — decision 
of  the  Court  in  bis  favour,  ib.  remarks 
on  the  decision,  and  the  law  of  patents, 
485,  486.  Mr  Murdock's  connection 
with  Mr  Watt,  note,  487.  inventions 
Mr  Watt  proposed,  488.  his  machine, 
now  in  the  possession  of  Sir  David 
■  Brewster,  m  copying  and  reduoing 


all  kinds  of  sculpture  and  statuarr--^ 
various  instruments  he  made,  ib.  lus- 
tory  of' the  discovery  of  the  com-, 
position  of  water,  488-497.  (See 
Water.)  retu'es  from  the  active 
operations  of  life,  497,  498.  death  of 
his  youngest  son,  Gregory,  498. 
elected,  in  1808,  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  Institute  of  France, 
ib.  revised  Professor  Robison's  trea- 
tise on  the  steam-engine  in  Sir  David 
Brewster's  edition  of  the  Professor's 
Works,  498.  declining  years  of  his 
life,  and  death  of,  498,  499.  busts, 
statues,  and  buildings  to  his  memory, 
499.  national  monument  refused  to 
be  granted  by  government,  in  1824, 
ib,  colossal  statue  erected  in  West- 
minster Abbey  by  private  subscript 
tion,  ib.  opimons  of  Lord  Liverpool, 
of  Mr  Huskisson,  and  Lord  Brougham, 
representing  Mr  Watt  as  one  of  the 
greatest  benefactors  of  mankind,  500, 
501.  summary  of  the  Eloge  of  M. 
Arago,  501,  502. 

Watt  (James),  discovered  the  true  com- 
position of  water,  Ixxviii.  302-304. 

Waverley  Novels  pre-eminent  among 
works  of  fiction  for  the  personification 
of  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  timet 
described.  Hi.  121,  122. 

Review  of,  Iv.  61 .     See  Scott. 

Wawa  (the  Ring  of^  in  Central  Afirica), 
state  reception  he  gave  the  Landers, 
Iv.  403. 

Wealth  (in  Great  Britain),  not  so  much 
in  the  hands  of  the  peers  as  formerly, 
Ix.  81. 

What  it  is,  Ixvi.  75. 

•^—  Remarks  of  Mr  Senior  on  the 
distribution  of,  and  on  the  nomencla- 
ture Mr  Senior  uses  in  regard  to  it, 
Ixvi.  96-102. 

of  Nations,   Ixx.  427.      See 


Smith. 


Increase  of,  in  Great  Britain, 

Ixxiv.  532,  583. 

Enormous  amount  the  landed 


proprietors  of  Mexico  potsef  sed  forty 
years  ago,  Ixxviii  163.  wealth  stiU 
existing  amone  them,  163,  164. 

Weavers  (Hand-loom),  wages  of,  consi- 
dered in  relation  to  the  power-loom, 
Ivi.  310. 

— —  Their  condition  not  worse  now 
than  before  the  invention  of  the  power- 
loom,  Iviii.  45. 

Weaver,  lurk,  or  beggar  ^methods  in 
which  they  impose  on  the  public, 
IxzT.  484.    See  MmuMty. 
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Weaving  by  tlie  hand-IooiD,  and  pro- 
cress  of,  bjr  the  inTention  of  the  power- 
Kxim,  Ivi.  315,  316. 

Webster  (James),  on  the  destruction  of 
theWahabySytii.  85. 

Webster  (Danid,  of  the  U.  S.),  splendid 
passage  from  his  speech  on  the  com- 
memoration of  the  first  settlement  of 
New  Engknd,  Iy.  525,  526. 

Wedderbom  (Alexander,  Lord  Lough- 
borough, created  Barl  of  Rossljn  1801, 
1733-1805),  his  defence  of  Lord  Clire, 
when  he  was  examined  before  the 
House  of  Commons  fitur  his  government 
of  India,  Ixxiv.  228. 

Wedgewood  (Thomas),  his  discoveries  in 
photogenie  drawing,  IxxvL  813-315. 
Bee  Pkatogrojpfy, 

Weight— objectionable  mode  of  levying 
duties  on  manufactured  goods  by, 
Ixxix.  113.  destroys  the  **  ad  valorem" 
principle,  113, 114. 

Weights  and  Measures — ^Report  of  the 
CommissionerB  on  the  Lost  Standards 
oi,  Ixxvii.  228.  destroyed  at  the  burn- 
ing of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  in 
1837,  •&.  names  of  the  commiasionerB, 
ib.    names  of  the  standards  lost,  ib, 
prineiito  on  which  the  measiu-ement 
of  the  ^  yard"  was  calculated  by  Cap- 
tain  Kater   and   others,  229,  230. 
enrars  afterwards  discovered  in  the 
measurement,  230.  standard  by  which 
the  ^  troy  pound"  is  calculate,  230, 
231.    uncertainty  of  determining  the 
vahiss  of  weights  and  measures  upon 
their  declared   rdation    to   natural 
standards,    231.       existing    instru- 
ments for  establishing  the  correctness 
of  the  standards  to  be  used,  231, 232. 
the  avmrdupois  pound  recommended 
as  the  standard  of  weight,  232,  233. 
general  principles  which  shotdd  re- 
gulate   metriod   reform,    with    ex- 
amples, 234-239.     changes  founded 
on  decimal  sub- multiples  recommend- 
ed in  our  monetary  system,  239,  240. 
metriod  changes  in  our  measures  of 
length,   240-242.      in   our  existing 
system  of  weights,  242,  243.     advan- 
tages  which  would  result  from  those 
proposed,  and  examples  given  to  show 
the  working  of  them,  244-248.    man- 
ner  in  which  they  ought  to  be  intro- 
duced, 248-250.    examination  of  the 
dcdnud  metrical  system  which  ori- 
ginated in  the   French  Revolution, 
250.    basia  of  that  system,  250-252. 

.  dtflkuliies  encountered  by  Delambre, 
when  canyingoA  his  measurements 


of  the  arc  fer  the  decimal  vaetnal 
system,  252,  253.  completion  of  the 
imdertaking,  253,  254.  enars  in  the 
measurement  discovered  by  Puissant 
and  others,  256-259.  new  vijiAem  at 
first  fiidls,  but  successfully  iatrodueed 
in  1837,  259, 260.  attem^  to  izOro- 
duce  the  centesimal  divisioa  of  the 
quadrant  unsuccessful,  260. 

W^er  (Ci^jetar,  Von),  his  remarks 
on  the  utility  of  grammar  over 
mathematics  in  education,  Ixii.  419^ 
420. 

Weiske  (Benjamin,  living  1807),  diaqni- 
sition  on  the  view  he  takes  as  to  the 
authorshq^  of  the  treatise  on  *^  Sub^ 
limity,"  liv.  64,  65. 

"^^Weldon  (Sir  Anthony),  his  accooat  of 
the  humiliating  submissions  of  Lord 
Bacon  to  the  Duke  of  Buckin^iam, 
Ixv.  47. 

WeUer  (Sam),  the  Sanshoof  GockaigBe, 
Ixviii.  85. 

Wellesley  (Bichard  Colley,  Marqness  ai» 
1760-1842),  his  pUn  for  the  commu- 
tation of  tithes  in  IseUndiihat  tithea 
should  be  made  compul8ory»  perma- 
nent, and  redeemable,  bdu.  166. 

The  Despatches,  Minutes*  and 

Correspondence  of,  diurinff  his  admin- 
istration in  India,  edited  by  Mont- 
gomery Martin,  boii.  537.    contains 
the  most  important  part  of  the  long 
and  brilliant  career  of  the  noble  Mar- 
quess, 537,  538.    consummate  ability 
with  which  his  government  was  car- 
ried on,  538,  539.    position  of  our 
Indian  affairs,  or  the  balance  of  power 
in  the  Indian  peninsula,  when  he  as- 
sumed the   government,   539,  540. 
policy    of     Lord     Comwallis'    ten 
years'  government  before  the  noble 
Marquess'   administration,    540-542. 
peculiar  circumstances  which  made 
Sultaun    Tippoo    Saib   so   formid- 
able a  neighbour — ^formidable  mili- 
tary  condition    of    our    alley,   the 
Nizam,  542-544.    Lord  Wellttley's 
arrival  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — 
opened  the  India  House  deqiatches — 
interview  with    Mi^or   Kirkpatrkk* 
and  from  those  two   circumstances 
immediately  formed  the  ground  of 
his  opinion  as  to  the  policy  he  was  to 
pursue,    545.    his  deq^atches   fnmi 
the  Cape  to  the  home  govermnent, 
546.    arrival  at  Madras,  and  ascer- 
tained  the   character,  talents,   and 
dispositions  of  those  who  had  charse 
of  the  presidencyy  i&*    his  newai^b|y 
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Powir)  and  Qenersl  Hutu,  647. 
SiilUiiii  Tippoo  Saib  oflbri  to  enter 
into  Ml  ftlliance  with  France — tad  m- 

'.  trignct  with  the  natiTe  conrtB,  A47> 
S48.  kdmimblecombinattooaf  metiu 
bx  which  Tippoo'i  desigiu  were  met 
and  eounteracted,  648,  649.  fiinded 
debt  of  the  comptrnj,  54S.  crippled 
condition  of  oar  two  nlllea  tbe  Nicam 
and  the  Peiahwah,  who  were  boond 
to  act  with  lu  a^nit  the  Snltaun, 
S40,  MO,  prcTwling  despondency  of 
the  leading  men  at  Madrai — the 
Marquen  puta  their  renitanee  down, 
D50,  S51.  miecen  of  Hi  poHey  as 
regards  the  Nizam— the  French  of- 
ficered troop*  of  the  Nizam  dia- 
buided,  and  the  offtcen  Hent  to 
Franee,  Bdl.  inflaenee  which  thi« 
■tep  had  all  orer  India,  and  con- 
Mence  whieh  it  inspired,  fiss. 
policj  pnrsned  both  towardi  the 
Pehhwah  and  Sdndiah,  ESS,  653. 
northern  fhinlier  defended  by  a  force 
under  Bir  J.  Oraig,  and  negotiations 
commeneed  with  the  Rajah  of  Berar, 
S53,  bads  ot  his  operations,  ib.  re- 
ndent  sent  to  the  k^ah  of  Traran- 
core,  so  as  to  keep  the  commanication 
open  between  the  Malabar  and  Ooro- 
mandel  coasts,  ib.  his  letter  to 
Qeneral  Harris  on  the  resistance  to 
his  orders  at  Madras,  654.  pn>> 
ceeds  to  Madras,  600.  corres- 
pondence of  Bnonapane  and  Tip- 
poo,  ib.  aitd  noU.  the  Malabar 
eoast  watched  with  great  care  bj 
Admiral  Rainier's  fleet  to  prevent  the 
landing  of  French  troops  to  aid 
Tippoo,  S5S,  660.  negotiates  with 
Tippoo,  and  erasire  answers  received, 
560,  657.  admirably  equipped  armj 
under  Oeneral  Harris' oners,  587.  or- 
dera  the  army  to  march  into  Tippoo's 
terrilorie*— instmctions  (o  Oeneral 
Harris^  ib.  Seringapatam  taken,  and 
dirision  of  "Hppotfs  deminions,  568. 
infcrior  ligonr  and  resources  displayed 
by  Tippoo  in  the  present  than  in  his 
fimner  campaigns,  i&.  reflections  on 
the  policy  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
East,  B58,  559. 

Wellcaley  (Maraness  of),  Despatches, 
Minntes,  and  Correspoadence  of^  lx*i. 
161.   papa*  respecting  the  Mahratta 


ministration,  Ixxrfi.  SOI.  Affievlties 
in  which  the  service,  both  civil  and 
military,  was  involved  for  want  of 
money,  293. 
Wellington  (Arthur  Wellesley,  Doke  tO, 
b.  1769),  his  conduct  on  the  Ctathcdic 
question,  U.  507, 568.  hisqualiflcatioos 
considered  when  first  minister  of  the 
Crown,  570, 671.  formation  of  his  cabi- 
net in  1828, 571.  position  of  his  party 
at  the  pasmng  of  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion, 572, 674.  weakness  of  his  party 
mthesesmon  of  1SS9-1B30,  674.  his 
debating  powers  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  57T,  578.  prospects  of  his 
party  in  a  general  efeetion,  678-680. 
Dow  the  opposition  is  likely  to  act, 
580,  581.  not  Supported  by  the 
press,  fiots,  681.  aeal  of  laiUes  of 
fkshion  in  his  behalf,  note,  683. 

His  position  as  a  mintst«  of 

the  Crown  during  the  ren^tioD  in 
Franee  m  1890,  tii.  S2. 

and  the  general  electitm  of  1830, 

lii.  161.  considered  as  a  statesman, 
S71.  his  uniform  defboce  of  Erases 
in  Chnreh  and  SUIe,  «7S,  ST*.  Bee 
Eleetioit. 

Letter  to,  on  ereafoig  peers  for 

life,  1z.  24.  support  which  he  gave 
to  the  poor-law  bit),  249. 

His  duty,  as  OhanoelloT  ot  the 

Univer^y  of  Oxfhrd,  to  see  that 
its  legal  statutes  are  now  kept,  Iz.  442. 

rthen  Ccdonel  Wellesley),  com- 
mand ne  held  at  the  taking  of  Seringa- 
patam, Ixtii.  657,  558, 

■  Meeting    of,    when     only    Bir 

Authnr  Wellesley,  with  Lord  Nelson, 
btvii,  321,  322,  his  "Despatches," 
edited  by  Colcmel  Gurwood,  noU,  822. 

Despatches  of,  com jnled  by  Lieut . 

Colonel  Gnrwood,  Ixviii.  1.  value 
of,  S.  and  46,  40.  letten  to  Oeneral 
Hams,  E^6.  app«nDted  to  the  com- 
mand of  Seringapatam,  6,  S.  and  to 
the  government  of  the  provinces 
taken  (him  the  Mjraore  territory,  fl. 
communications  aniing  tberefhim,  7, 
8,  attempt  to  assasunate  htm,  9. 
prindples  he  appears  to  have  hud 
down  for  the  relation  of  his  con- 
duct, 10.  attention  displayed  for  the 
ftelings  and  conveniences  of  other 
persons,  10,11.  extract  from  a  letter 
to  Colonel  Cros,  11,  12.  letter  to 
thf.  Vnri  nf  Mnrnington,  13.  military 
Dhoondiab  Waugh, 
jord  Clive  regm- 
ft* 
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.  the  new  temtorj,  15-17.  considera- 
tion displayed  for  the  interests  of  the 
oountry  through  which  he  marched, 

17.  conduct  pursued  at  Ceylon,  17, 

18.  letter  to  General  Baird,  19. 
memorandum  and  letter  upon  the 
mode  of  carrying  on  a  war  against  the 
Mahrattas,  20-22.  political  sUte  of 
the  Mahratta  states,  22.  appointed 
by  Lord  Wellesley  to  the  sole  direc- 
tion and  control  of  the  territories  of 
the  Kizam,  Peshwah,  and  Mahratta 
states,  26.  despatches  therefrom,  27- 
30.  sketch  of  the  operations  during 
the  war,  with  extracts  from  his  de- 
spatches, 31-40.  peace  concluded, 
41.  benefits  accruing  from  his  go- 
vernment, 41-43.  letters  to  Colonel 
Wallace,  43- 46. 

Wellington  (  Arthur,  Dukeof),  European 
Despatches  of^  Ixix.  297.  appointed  to 
the  chief  command  in  Spain,  298. 
operations  of  the  war  in  1807  to 
1809,  299-302.  returns  to  England, 
302.  campaigns  of  1809  and  corres- 
pondencCy  302-314.  plan  of  opera- 
tions in  1810  in  defending  Portugal 
against  Massena,  314-320.  Massena 
inarches  towards  Lisbon  and  is 
hemmed  in,  320,  321.  Marshal 
Beresford  invested  with  the  Order  of 

'  the  Bath,  322,  323.  attacks  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  and  Badajoz,  and  captures 
them,    324.     capture    of    Almarez 

.  Forts,  ib.  victory  of  Salamanca,  325. 
falls  back  on  Portugal,  325-328. 
letter  to  Lord  Liverpool,  329.  re- 
marks on  courts-martial  and  discip- 
line— rich  booty  which  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  soldiers  after  the 
battle  of  Vitoria  m  1813,  329-332. 
campaign  of  1813,  332,  333.  bat- 
tie  of  Vittoria,  334.  eflfects  re- 
sulting therefrom,  334-336.  letters 
to  Lord  Bathurst,  337.  offen- 
sive operations  in  the  south  of 
France,  338-341.  dethronement  of 
Napoleon,  341.  Spanish  affairs,  341, 
343.  appointed  ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  France,  343,  344.  takes 
the  command  of  the  allied  troops  on 
Bonaparte  leaving  Elba,  344.  plan 
of  operations,  344-346.  battle  of 
Waterloo,  347.  his  great  judgment 
and  moderation  in  the  advance  through 
France  to  Paris,  ib»  conclusion  of 
the  despatches,  347,  348. 

'  Campaigns    and    conduct    of, 

during    the  Peninsular   war,    Ixxii. 

.271.     See  Napier, 


Wellington  (Attbur,  Duk^  i^  General 
unpopularity  of,  in  1831,  befose  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  JBiHy  IxxvL 
43. 

"  Wellington  without  Whigs" — notice  of 
a  pamphlet  of  that  title.  Hi.   53i^ 
blunders  which  his  short-sighted  policy 
fell  into,  531. 

Welsh  language — state  of,  as  spoken 
and  written  in  purity,  at  the  preeent 
time  (1844),  Ixxix.  473-47& 

Welsh  Bishoprics — defeat  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel*s  government  on,  in  the  How 
of  Lords  in  1844 — rvalue  of  the  mea- 
sure, Ixxx.  514-516. 

Wcnern  (38-  60'  N.,  13*  (T  E.),  wad 
Wettem  (68'  20'  N.,  14*  16'  E.) 
Lakes  in  Sweden — Canal  between 
tlie  Baltic  and  German  Ocean,  ooxw 
structed  by  Thomas  Telford,  and  tak- 
ing advantage  of  them,  Ixx.  26. 

Wenlock  Limestone,  continuous  imiige 
of — of  what  it  consists,  bousi.  26,  27. 
fossils  found  in  the  stratno]«  27. 
thickness  of  it,  t6. 

Wentworth  (Thomas,  Earl  of  Straffosd), 
his  character  and  violent  conduct,  iiv. 
522.    See  Strafford. 

Werner  (Abraham  Gottlob^  1750^1817), 
his  theory  on  the  relative  position  of 
rocks,  lii.  44.  effect  which  his  school  has 
bad  on  the  progress  of  geologv,  44»45. 

Cuvier's  Kloge  on,  clearly  pvpves 

that  Cuvier  held  the  Neptunian  themy 
of  the  earth  up  to  1818,  Ixix.  458. 

Wemerian  or  Neptunian  School  of 
Geology,  Ixix.  455.  the  doctrines  o^ 
not  known  till  the  publication  of  Plro- 
fessor  Robert  Jameson's  '*  Elements 
of  Geognosy,"  i6.  influences  wluch 
caused  the  decay  of  the  views  of  the 
Wemerian  school,  and  the  establi^ 
ment  of  the  Huttonian  or  Plutonic 
school,  455-457.     See  Oeology, 

Wesley  (Rev.  John,  1703-1791),  his 
character  contrasted  with  that  of 
William  Wilberforce,  Ixvii.  160.  his 
letter  to  Wilberforce,  written  on  his 
death-bed,  on  the  curse  of  slavery, 
176. 

Wesley  (Charles,  1708-1788,  and  JohnX 
their  early  meditations,  Ixvii.  503. 

Wessel  (John,  1419-1489),  classical  in- 
formalion  of,  noU,  Uii.  183. 

West  (Bei^amin,  1738-1820),  peculiari- 
ties  of  his  style  in  painting  and  draw- 
ing, liv.  1G3. 

His  style  of  painting  charactez^. 

ised,  liv.  169. 

Ills  error  in  maintaining  that 
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tfce  red  should  ocmp;  the  ptrt  of  k 

picture  nearest  the  light,  Ixxviii.  307. 
Wert  (Gilbert.  1705-17S8),  remarks  on 

biB  Iranalalion  of  the  "  Odes  of  Pin- 

d»r,"lix.  126,  127. 
West   India   Colonies— claim*   of   the, 

faodi.  342.     Hte  ColonUt. 
West     India     Distress  — our     Colonial 

poliCT respecting, Iv, 330.  SeeColonial 

Poliff. 

West  India  Proprietor — Journal  of  a, 
Ki.  73.     See  LewtM. 

Westmacott  (Richard),  remarks  on  hia 
Bculpturea,  Ixvii.  400. 

Westminster  Abbey  (London),  great 
men  who  are  boned  within  its  slatelj 
vatls,  Ixxx.  6S5. 

■  Hall — appeannoe  of,  and  gor- 

^ua  spectacle  at,  on  the  daj  of  the 
impeachment  of  Warreo  Hastings, 
IxxiT.  241,  242.  on  his  acquittal,  in 
1795,248. 

— School  of— goTemment  of  the 

■chord.  Hi).  04.  boTs  divided  into 
town  boja  and  king^  acholan:,  65. 
mode  bj  which  the  latter  arc  elected, 
i6.  contrasted  with  Eton,  ib.  school 
hours,  66.  holidays,  and  rules  con- 
nected with  them,  6(1, 67.  instruction 
given,  and  books  read,  67.  criticisms 
on  the  Latin  grammar  used,  OS,  69. 
on  the  Qreck  grammar,  69.  studies 
of  the  bojs  in  the  higher  forms,  7!. 
education  ii  alnioBt  confined  to  Latin 
and  Qreek,  71,  12.  the  sut^cct  of 
composition  ii  liardly  atlendevl  to,  72. 
rewards  and  punishments  at,  72,  73. 
fagging  at,  74'T6.  several  of  the 
head  boys  in  the  school  ree^arly 
imbued  with  Terence,  76,77.  anioant 
of  English  education  received,  77. 
Westphalia  (1649),  pri^^ss  of  interna- 
tional law  between  the  peace  of,  and 
to  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815, 
Izxvii.  325. 
Wetherell  (Sir  Charie*.  1770-1846). 
Eubsliince  of  hi^  speech  before  the 
Lords  of  the  Privy  Council,  on  the 
subject  of  incorporating  the  London 
univenitr.  Ix.  211.214. 
Whale— throat  or  filter  of  the.  for  catch- 
ing its  food,  I  x.  171.  siie  of  the  aorta 
oflheheiirt,  176. 
Wharton  (Thomas  Wharton,  Marqaess, 
abint  16-10-1715),  appointed  lord* 
lieutenant  of  Ireland  at  the  close  of 
1708 — character  of,  liiviii.  226,  227. 
What  is  to  be  done  F  or  past,  i>resent, 
and  ft 
J74. 


What  next  ?  or,  the  Peers  and  the  thud 
time  of  asking.  Ixiv.  537. 

Whately  (Richard,  D.D.,  Archhishop 
of  Dublin,  horn  1787),  his  "Ele- 
ments of  Logic,"  Ivii.  194.  on  the 
nant  of  knowledge  in  la;;ie  at 
Oxford,  190.  publication  of  the 
"Elements"  revived  the  study  of,  at 
Oxford,  ib.  success  of,  prompted 
imitation  and  determined  controversy, 
ib.  genius  of  logic,  202.  consider! 
it  as  a  science  and  as  an  art,  16.  re- 
marks of  Mr  Bentham  on,  ib.  com- 
putation of  this  view,  203-205.  ap- 
parent meaning  of,  205, 206.  object- 
matter  of  logic,  206.  gives  two  very 
different  definitions  of  the  term  Art, 
natt,  ib.  his  partial  conception  at, 
indistinct,  ambiguous,  and  even  con- 
tradictory, 207.  holds  that  the  most 
appropriate  office  of  logic  is  the  ope- 
ration of  reasoning,  ib.  fiillacy  ift 
conceiving  that  it  is  entirclv  conver- 
sant about  language,  208.  (ferivation 
of  the  term  logir,  ib.  Kantian  and 
Wolfian  school  have  a  clearer  view  of 
what  \ogie  is,  209,  210.  distinction 
between  first  and  second  notions  in 
scholHstic  philosophy,  nofc,  210. 
meagre  and  incorrect  in  his  sketch  of 
the  historv  of  lo^c,  and  borrowed 
from  Aldrich,  210,  211.  vague  and 
incorrect  in  discriminating  Aristotle's 
merits,  211-214.  censures  the  school- 
men, 214.  his  striclurct  on  Locke's 
animadversions  on  the  syllogism,  215. 
error  in  conceiving  that  moiialilif  of 
propositions  and  syllogisms  are  objects 
of  logical  c(in.<>ideration,  213-217. 
definition  of  the  term  aiyiimenl,  217. 
orerlnoks  the  true  meaning,  218. 
adopts  the  inelegant  division  of  the 
hvpothetical  proposition  and  svllogism 
into  the  conditional  and  disjunctive, 
219-221.  distinction  of  the  enthy- 
nicme  from  the  pure  sjllogism,  221- 
223,  errors  he  falls  into  in  defining 
the  nature  of  the  imluctive  inference, 
224-234.     See  Induction,  and  LiMfic. 

"'ITioughta  on  Secondary  Pun- 
ishments," by,  Iviii.  336.  See  SKond- 
ary  Punirhmfnii. 

The  «  Kingdom  of  Christ  De- 
lineated," by,  liivii.  601.  Tuotnf  as 
to  the  trailiiions  of  the  lathers,  BSO. 

His  chargetotheclergy  of  Dub- 
lin and  Olanilelagh,  lux.  310.  his 
remarks  on  tradition,  note.  319.  on 
U  internal  government 
of  England,  noT^,  370. 
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Wbeat^cunosity  of  the  people  to  see 
it,  when  first  sown  near  Edinburgh,  in 
1727,  Ivi.  60.  produce  of,  in  Great 
Britain,  and  quarters  imported  in 
1831,  69. 

• Price  of,  shipped  at  Dantzic,  in- 
cluding all  charges  to  London,  IviiL 
283-288.  average  price  of,  at  Odessa, 
288.  at  New  York,  288,  289.  of 
Canadian,  289. 

Growth  of,  near  Edinburgh,  in 


1 727,  excited  great  attention  from  its 
extreme  rarity,  bdi.  324.  higher 
price  paid  for  barley  than  for  wheat, 
342. 

Price  of,  per  Winchester  quarter, 


at  Eton,  on  an  average  of  every  ten 
years,  from  1755  to  1795,  bdi.  334. 
Cost  of,  to  the  people  of  Great 


Britain  and  Ireland  in  the  years  1834, 
1835,  and  1836,  Ixxiv.  514. 

Duty  on,  in  Great  Britain,  in 


1842  and  1843,  Ixnx.  123. 

Average  prices  o(  in  1842  and 


1844,  Ixxx.  491. 

Foreign  duty  on,  as  affiMsted  by 


the  old  and  new  com  laws,  Ixxix. 

.    123,124. 

Wheat  Land  would  be  improved  by  the 
creation  of  dairy  fiurms,  Ixxx.  89.  is 
diminished  by  the  great  increase  of 
houses,  ib,    m  railways,  ib. 

Wheaton  (Henry),  «  History  of  the  Pro- 
gress of  the  Law  of  Nations  in  Europe, 
from  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  to  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,"  by,  Ixxvii.  303. 
recapitulation  of  the  views  which 
closes  his  work,  quoted^  325, 326.  See 
Law  of  Nations. 

Wheatstone  (Professor),  just  view  he 
takes  of  the  law  of  visible  direction, 
hcxiv.  277.  his  "  Contributions  to 
the  Physiology  of  Vision,"  279. 

Wheels  (Paddle),  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  the  common  and  feather- 
ing, in  steam  navigation,  Ixv.  121, 
122. 

Wheelwright  (C.  A.),  remarks  on  his 
translation  of  the  odes  of  Pindar,  Hx. 
127. 

WheweU  (Rev.  William,  D.D.),  his 
<*  Treatise  on  Astronomy  and  General 
Physics,"  to  form  one  of  the  Bridge- 
water  Treatises,  Iviii.  427.  general 
plan  by  which  he  proposed  to  accom- 
plish it,  t6.  might  open  an  under  path 
for  scepticism,  427-430.  terrestrial 
adaptations  in  which  the  structure  of 
plants  is  adjusted  to  the  length  of  the 
«ar,  430-432.  revokition  of  the  earth 


round  its  axis,  adapted  to  tlie  aftme- 
ture  of  organised  bodies,  432.  like- 
wise to  man  and  other  animals,  433. 
mass  of  the  earth  is  a^usted  to  the 
force  of  vegetation,  to  the  stmcture  of 
plants,  and  to  the  muscular  povecs  of 
animals,  433,  434.  his  argumeBts 
less  adapted  for  natural  theology  than 
for  natiual  philosophv,  435.  Us  view 
on  the  limitation  of  functions,  435, 
436.  his  remarks  on  the  theory  of 
undulations  on  the  phenomena  ofl^it, 
437, 438.  on  the  existence  of  a  huni- 
niferous  ether,  438,  439.  anrnnge- 
ments  exhibited  in  the  aolar  systeni, 
440-442.  has  a  passage  in  his  treatbe 
on  Religious  Views,  entitled  **  Man's 
place  in  the  Universe,"  which  coptaini 
views  and  opinions  fax  from  bemg 
correct,  442,  443.  these  views  and 
opinions  examined,  443-447.  his  se- 
cond book  on  Cosmical  arranffementi, 
displays  admirable  knowleagie  and 
talent,  448.  observations  on  Satel- 
lites, and  Laplace's  theory  of  the 
moon,  448-450.  on  Uie  law  of  gravi- 
tation, 450-452.  the  chapter  on  the 
stability  of  the  solar  system  iuti^ 
to  natural  theology,  452,  453.  1^ 
chapter  on  the  existence  of  a  resisting 
medium  in  the  solar  system  considcte^ 
453-456.  maintainB  that  frictioD  is  a 
separate  property  of  matter,  456, 
457. 

WheweU  (Rev.  W.),  Thoughts  on  the 
study  of  mathematics  as  a  part  of  a  Khe- 
ral  education,  Ixii.  409.  distingiiiahed 
character  of,  as  a  scholar  and  man  of 
scientific  acquirements,  410.  lus 
preface  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh's 
treatise  on  Ethical  Philosophy,  nou^ 
410.  analysis  of  his  remarks,  413- 
417.     See  Matkematies. 

Letter  from,  in  regard  to  the 

article  on  the  study  of  mathematics 
in  No.  cxxvi., — notes  to  it,  bdiL 
272-275. 

**  History  of  the  Inductive  Sci- 


ences, from  the  Earliest  to  Uie  Present 
Times,"  by,  Ixvi.  110.  sources  of  in- 
terest which  records  the  history  of  ti^e 
phenomena  and  laws  of  the  physical 
world,  110,  111.  historians  of  sciance 
characterised — Montucla,  Abb^  Bos- 
sut,  Playfur,  Leslie,  111,  112.  higher 
qualifications  which  belong  to  those 
philosophers  who  treat  of  in^Mvidnal 
sciences,  112.  Bailly's*' History  of  An- 
cient and  Modem  Astronomy"  one  of 
the  most  interesting  books  ever  vxit- 
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ten  upon  a  sdcnlifie  subject,  112, 113. 
deep  teaming  and  extended  research 
of  Ddambre's  work  on  astronomy, 
113.  Laplace's  beautifnl  specimen 
of  astronomical  history— and  con- 
trasted with  Baillj  and  Delambre, 
•6.  aim  of  Professor  Whewell's  work, 
ib.  onaliftcations  necessary  for  such 
a  work,  114.  with  the  exception  of 
Mr  Peacock,  no  English  philoaopher 
so  well  qualified  to  treat  of  this  sub- 
ject, 114.  views  with  which  he  en- 
tered upon  this  undertaking,  115. 
states  that  he  has  borrowed  largeW 
from  other  writers,  116.  his  work 
dirided  into  three  books,  117.  on 
the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  Greek 
fldiool  philosophy,  117.  Aristotle  on 
the  figure  of  the  sun's  light  passing 
through  a  hde,  117, 118.  explanation 
of,  118,119.  the  Professors  theory 
that  the  fitilure  of  the  Greek  phi- 
losophers  was,  that  **  the  ideas  which 
they  possessed  were  not  distinct  and 
appropriate  to  the  fiLcts,"  incorrect, 
119.  meagre  and  unsatiirfactorf  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  physical  science 
hi  ancient  Greece,  120.  haste  and 
imperfect  research  in  the  chapter  on 
the  eariiest  stages  of  harmonics,  120, 
121.  his  fisTourite  notion  of  -'dis- 
tinet  and  appropriate  ideas,"  121. 
many  of  the  finest  di^coreries  in  sci- 
ence hare  been  the  result  of  pure 
accident'— instances  given,  121,  12X 
gives  a  detailed  account  of  Greek 
astronomy,  122.  on  the  indistinct- 
ness of  the  ideas  of  the  middle  ages, 
ib,  **  History  of  Formal  Astronomy 
after  the  SUtionary  Period,"  122, 
123.  error  he  has  oommittedt  when 
treating  on  telescopes,  note,  123. 
gives  an  admirable  epitome  of  the 
history  of  modem  astronomy,  ib, 
view  he  has  given  of  the  intellectual 
diaracter  of  Kepler,  to  show  the 
mental  process  by  which  discoveries 
are  made,  quoted^  123-126.  similar 
opiniona  expressed  when  on  the  dis- 
eoveries  of  Cotiemictts,  125.  striking 
similarity  of  these  views  to  those  con- 
tained in  Sir  David  Brewster's  Life 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton — those  quoted, 
iM^  125, 12«.  has  not  studied  with 
•ufideBt  care  the  persecution  of  Ga- 
lileo—dcetch  of  it,  125-129.  remarks 
m  what  he  calls  the  •«  Secondary 
Mechaaioal  Sdences,"  129.  history 
of  optics  iBJudiciowidy  cnriailed,  129, 
130.    his  chapter  on  the**  DiscoTtry 


of  the  Law  of  Refraction"  neither 
contains  the  facts  which  it  ought  to 
contain,  nor  is  correct  in  those  he 
gives,  130-132.  strangely  ignorant 
of  the  history  of  Ptolemy,  and  of  his 
discoveries  in  refraction,  132.  133. 
incorrect  statements  respecting  Snel- 
lius  and  Descartes,  133,  134.  ex- 
I>lanation  of  Snellius*  law  of  refrac- 
tion, 134, 135.  signal  failures  from 
not  consulting  the  writings  of  Scotch 
philosophers,  135.  on  Newton's  great 
discovery  of  the  different  refranf;ibi- 
lity  of  the  coloured  rays  of  light, 
135, 136.  observations  on  his  state- 
ment by  the  Reviewer,  136, 137.  im- 
perfect account  of  the  discovery  of 
achromatism,  137.  has  omiUed  most 
important  researches,  138.  ii\ju8tice 
to  MM.  Arago  and  Biot,  139,  140. 
different  conduct  pursued  by  Sir  John 
Herschd  and  Professor  Lloyd  to 
thenr  contemporaries,  140, 141.  ex- 
tract from  Uerschel's  note,  140.  dis- 
agreeable discussions  he  has  on  re- 
duooveries,  and  partialities  he  has  for 
friendship,  141-143.  remarks  on  the 
riew  which  he  has  given  of  the  un- 
didatory  theory,  143,  144.  rapid 
survey  of  the  remaining  subjects 
treated  in  his  work,  144.  remarks 
on  the  science  of  mineralogy  and  crys- 
tallography, 144, 145.  svstems  taught 
by  Weiss,  Mohs,  and  Sir  David 
Brewster,  145, 146.  haste  and  limited 
information  throughout  his  work,  146, 
147.  has  grossly  neglected  the  claims 
of  the  philosophers  and  authors  of 
Scotland — their  discoveries  stated  by 
the  Reriewer,  147, 148.  experiments 
on  the  force  of  steam  by  order  of  the 
French  government,  and  note,  148^ 
149.  Sir  Gharies  Bell's  discoveries 
in  nervous  anatomv,  149, 150.  want 
of  sympathy  in  the  conditions  and 
fortunes  of  philosophers,  tb,  cha- 
racter of  the  work,  150. 
Whewell  (Rev.  W.),  «  The  Mechanical 
Eudid,  containing  the  Elements  of 
Mechanics  and  Hydrostatics,"  &c.,  by, 
facvii.  81.  system  of  education  at  Cam- 
bridge re  vised,  t6.  eontentaofthebook« 
t6.  Mr  Whewell's  opinions  on  mathe- 
matical reasoning,  81,  82.  remarks 
on  the  study  of  mathematics,  ib,  on 
their  study  as  a  discipline  of  the  mind, 
•6.  liable  to  olnections,  83.  what  is 
the  foundation  of  the  certainty  arising 
from  maihemaitical  demonstration?  83. 
attMte  Frofesnr  Ih«ald  Stewart's 
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.  -yievscp  QHkthieaiatioalfea8omp^,S4. 
evidence  upon  which  the  pnq;M>situ>ns 

f  '  of  i^e  matbeni«tic«  ro«tf  ib,  Stewart 
4enie9  thnt  tUey  ure  founded  on 
ajQiointt — meaning  of  axioms,  85-87. 
Btewart  divider  the  twelve  axioms  of 

.  Euclid  into  twoclassea-tbesedivifiions, 
87.    generalization  which  follows  the 

.  propositioo  contained  in  the  axiom, 
SS.  BO  ingenuity  can  deduce  a  single 
geometrical  inference  from  these 
a»oin0>89,    axioms  might  he  found 

.  for  every  department  of  reafioning,  t&. 
Stewart  and  Ix>cke  do  not  object  to 

,  the  practice  of  prefixing  axioms  to 
the  4emoAStrationi9^  i6.  MrWhewell's 
oli^tiqins  to  this  doctrine,  89»  90. 

'^  answered  by  the  Reviewer,  90»  91. 

,  obserrationa  on  definitionsand  axioms, 

9 1- 98.  objections  to  the  form  in  which 

•  Mr  Whf  well  states  some  of  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  mechanics,  98- 

.    1 00.  and  of  elementary  algebra,  1 00, 

„  101.    proof  taken  from  the  eighth 

.  pn^Qsition  of  the  fifth  book  of  Eiudid, 
to  show  the  application  of  algebra  to 
in/Qommiensurables,  note^  101,  102. 
remarks  "  Qn  the^Loigic  of  Induction," 
102. 

Whewell  (Eev.Wt^pomtaofreseroblance 
between  his  *'  Hifitory  of  the  Inductive 

.  Sciences,"  and  M,  Comte's  "  Course  of 
Positive. Philosophy,"  Ixvii,  274.  his 
section  on  the  discovery  of  the  laws 
of  double  stars,  quoted^  292, 293.  not 
onl^  barren  of  information,  but  vague 
in  its  conceptions  and  incorrect  in  its 
statements,  293, 294.  con^ared  with 
the  learned  and  philosophical  discus- 
sion on  the  same  subject  by  M.  Comte, 
294-301 .     See  Comte. 

^ — .•  "Philosophy  of  the  Inductive 

Sciences,  founded  on  their  History," 
b^,  Ixxiv.  265.  remarks  of  the  Re- 
viewer in  recording  his  opinion  of  the 
work,  265,  266.  may  be  considered 
as  the  philosophy  of  scholastic  meta- 
physics rather  than  of  physical  science, 
266.  aphorisms  contained  in  his 
jpreface,  and  new  terms  he  has  coined, 
t6.  proposes  to  use  the  word  dipo- 
larizaiion  instead  of  depolarization, 
267.C  this  analysed,  267,  268.  di- 
visions  of  his  work,  268.  believes  in 
a  sixth  sense,  called  the  muscular 
.  H94i,  or  sensesof  touch  and  sight,  ib. 
Mr  Whewell  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
sense  of  tquch,  gmted^  268,  269. 
views  of  Pr  Thomas  Brown  as  to 
plan's  whple  muscular  frames  270. 


muscles  of  the  hamna  body  naDfr  amlj 
auxiliaries  to  our  organs  of  nexmop  ib. 
on  the  feelings  of  resistnaee  and  cs- 
tendon,  271,  272.    Mr  Whewell  on 
the  operation  of  the  tixtk  aofise*  as 
applied  to  the  aenaeof  sight,  27^2^4. 
memory  necessary  in   recailinjip   the 
distinct  features  formed  oo  the  retana 
of  the  eye,  E74, 275.    mechanism  bj 
which  the  eye  traces  the  Comu  A 
visible  objects,  275,  276.    n  disinnt 
object  nut  seen  when  looked  at  di- 
rectly, t.€.,  on  the  *^  sensible  apot,^  ^ut 
Been  when  the  eye  is  turned  awaj,  or 
aside  from  it,  276, 277.  MrWheveH's 
belief  ^  that  the  idea  of  positioo  or 
relation  in  space  is  not  given  bj  the 
retina,  but  by  the  muscnkr  aonne," 
277.     law   ai   viaiUe  direction,  i&. 
a  direct  perception  of  form  not  dt^ed 
hf  sigb^  but  colour  alone,  278,  2T9. 
bis   exphination   of  upnght  Yiaion, 
280.    observations  on  his  doctrines, 
280-282.     extraordinary  doctrine- 4if 
Dr  Thomas  Brown,  that  it  is  £iom 
experience  we  learn  that  two  images 
correspond  to  a  single  object,  2S2,  B83. 
on  single  vision  for  distant  and  near 
objects,  283.  Mr  Whewell'S  imipeKkci 
knowledge  of  the  aul^t  of  colours, 
ib.    on  the  prismatic  spednm^^its 
colours  as  affected  b/  various  .causes 
•—Reviewer's  private  ioumal  quoted, 
of  observations  on  toe  sun^a  light, 

284,  285.     on  the  scale  of  oalonrs, 

285,  286.  and  on.  scales  of  impura 
colour^  286.  on  the  connection,  of 
polarities,  286, 287.  on  the  cdustnic- 
tion  of  science,  287,  286.  examina- 
tion of  Aristotle's  statement,  tiiat  in 
the  sun's  light  the  luminous  image  of 
triangular  and  other  apertures  ia 
round,  288-290.  holds  that  no  ad- 
entitic  discovery  ia  due  to  accident, 
291,  292.  discoveries  which  are  due 
to  accident,  and  those  not  doe  to 
accident,  292-295.  want  of  temper 
Mr  Whewell  has  diq>layed  m  his  reply 
to  the  criticism  in  the  Review,,  295. 
mode  in  which  facts  should  be  built 
up,  296,  297.  treats  of  certain  cha- 
racteristics of  scientific  induction,  296. 
on  the  logic  of  induction,  297.  on  the 
laws  of  phenomena  and  of  cause,  ib. 
decides  that  neither  medicine  nor  en- 
gineering can  be  included  in  the  list 
of  sciences,  ib.  his  inductive  tabla  ^ 
astronangr,  298.  o£jQptio6,299.  omis- 
sions in  the  table  of  authors  most  re- 
fcehansible^  ib*.    list  of  the  BaBunof 
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'  uitkon  in  the  table,  300.  general 
cluncteTutiC8  of  the  work,  300-302. 
viU  not  jield  that  Jamn  W»tt  wm  the 
£nt  K'fanBscertsineJ  the  true  composi- 
tion of  wstir,  302.S04.  pretent  B(al« 
of  tbe  uoduktor;  tlieoij,  304-306. 

■*  Whig  Exkinioer,"  pubiuhcd  bj  Ad- 
diMii,  in  1710 — high  etau«cter  of  the 
wit  diipkjad  in  tbe  articles,  Izxriii. 
234,  233. 

Whig  Party — conduct  of,  at  the  pamng 
of  the  Cathalie  Relief  Bill,  li.  6T2. 
poiitioD  of  the  leaden  of^  at  the  com- 
■neDceroeot  of  the  eeasioo  of  1829- 
1830,  574. 

The  partj'i  geoerou*  support  of 

measarea  propoaed  by  the  Totj  go- 
vernmeiit  in  1829,  liii.  480,  461. 

■ Reaiarkt  on  their  ^noceedinga 

when  in  and  out  of  pover,  in  ant>er  to 
the  aasartiMis  made  by  Sir  John 
Walsh  in  his  "  Cont«m()or«i7  His- 
torj,"  Ixiii.  2S6-2T0.     See  H'aieh. 

Fartj — outcTj  raised  bj  the 

Tory  party  asainst  their  meanirea 
in  1842,  bucvi.  244.  Bee  Libtral 
Mtatirt*. 

-  I  I'OiitiaD  of,  during  the  reign  of 
iiatm  Anne,  licaviii.  232-234. 

— — .  ■■  i'orbearaoce  of^  to  the  Tory 
govcTMaent  during  the  late  (1842- 
1M3)  KHsn,  IxxTiii.  S46,  MT. 

— !■  liie  early  part  of  the  reign 

of  George  UU  charadciiaed,  lixi. 
A71. 

■  '  Adoriniatration  before  the  paas- 

ing  of  the  ileferm  Bill,  liv.  2M-27S. 
8m  lUfonn. 

..  Adnriniatration  caat?aa(«d  with 

tbat  o(  the  Toriea,  Ixzx.  474-616. 
Ht«Tury. 

. Ministry  chan^  by  the  Tone* 

with  having  been  exlraTagaul,  Ixxir. 
608.  rrfutatioti  of,  609,  610.  eco- 
nomy  with  which  titey  conducted  the 
g«Temmenl,610,and  J>30,  6:11.  con- 
traated  wiUi  that  of  the  Tory  expen- 
diture, 611,612.  their  financial  mea- 
carea  of  1841  conaidercd,  617,  ami 
039.  (Sm  Oom  Latvt  tai  Mevtfuu.) 
are  kecmed  ef  having  handed  over 
the  Ireaanry  to  the  Tory  gOTtmment 
In  a  state  of  great  emt«rtatiDwnt, 
631.632.  what haatbcrountrygained 
bychangiogthemfbraTury  ^ 

63«,6S7. 

B«d«at  af  1842,  to  incna 

rereone  by  ***—■""'•■  "f  dotici, 
IS7-100. 

Whifi  of  Qoean  Anne'*  Tim*— I 


blamw  of,  to  the  nodent  Torin,  M. 
635-63T. 

Whigs — vindication  of  the,  in  regard  to 
their  ^hiU  for  Irish  indepradence, 
from  1780  till  1833,  Irii.  257-269. 

. Changea  in  the  character  of  tha 

narty  after  the  establishment  of  the 
house  of  Bninswick,  Iriii.  326. 

6Ut«  of  their  parly  at  the  kU 

(er  end  of  Queen  Anne'B  rogo,  Izti. 
30,31. 

.  Doctrine  Ibe^  lay  down,  tbat 

power  ia  a  tmtt  given  to  rulers  for 
the  benefit  of  the  governed,  bd.  3I9> 
322. 

PoliCT  of  the  Radieab  and  To- 
ries, viewed  in  relation  to  the  imipDrt 
wbkb  the  Whig  government  ^ould 
receive  from  the  people  (1837),  Idt, 
641-544. 

Beneidal  {xdiey  of  that  party, 

Ixir.  238,  237. 

• Policy  of  the,  li*.  2«7. 

Defenceof  the,  Ixx.  246.  ipeech 

of  Lord  Lyndhnrrt  at  the  end  of  the 
seauDDoflSSBcharactenaed,  245,246, 
their  object  is  to  give  good  govem- 
nient,S40.  colonies — condition  of  Ca- 
nada, 246-240.  sUU  of  Jamaica,  249- 
£64.  household  appointmenla,  £54, 
256.  policefom  at  Maricherter,  Bir- 
nungham,  and  Bolton,  255.  benefila 
conferred  during  the  session  of  183&- 
lt09,26tt.  difference  between  Whigi 
and  Tories,  26T,  25S.  position  sf 
ministersand  state  of  paniei,  258- 263. 
would  Sir  Robert  Peel's  adtninistra- 
tion  be  well  received  by  his  own  party? 
263-273.  meriU  of  Lord  Qrey's  ca- 
binet, 276.  what  is  the  diffemiee 
between  the  Qny  and  Melbourne 
catrinela?  27G,  278.  financial  bene- 
fits dwi  red  from  a  liberal  government, 
276.  what  the  mimslry  ttaet  done, 
279-28!. 

State  and  condnct  of,  oontraated 

with  the  actions  of  the  Tories,  1"' 
276-316.     See  Partiet. 

Policy  of  that  party  during  the 

reignof  William  111.,  IxxiT.  140-167. 
Bee  William  III. 

In  1841 — their  modifications  in 

the  tans'  objected  to  and  aniwered, 
Ixziii.  602.    See  JSitdptt,  and   Sm- 
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jeclMM  antwcred,  626,  635.     See 

Sugar, 
Whigs  and  T^xies — M.  Von  Ranmeron 

the  fiews  held  bj  both  parties  on  the 

Chufck  (]iuestion,  Ixiii.  206,  207. 
■  Claims  of,  on  the  gratitude  of 

the  eountrj,   Ixrii.   202-209.     See 

Whig  and  Torj  Gorernments  in  regard 
to  free  trade,  Ixxriii.  7.  See  IVee 
Trade. 

diaracteristies  of  both 


parties,  in  the  reigns  of  deorge  I.  and 
IT.,  Ixxz.  626, 627. 

Parties — animosities  o(  at  the 


commenoement  of  the  reign  of  €korge 
III,  Ixxx.  649. 

WhifllerB— the  former  office  and  art  of, 
at  Norwich,  faomi.  144. 

Whirlwinds,  Izviii.  406.    See  Storms 

Whiskj — increase  of  rerenne  on  the 
duty  being  lowered,  li.  212.  pro- 
posed increase  of  duty  on,  gires 
an  mgust  preference  to  rum  orer 
9riti^  spiiits,  214,  216. 

«^ hnprovements  in  the  boikrs  of 

stiUs  for,  by  the  Messrs  Shgo  of  Leith, 
in  1777,  in  consequence  of  the  new 
method  of  charging  the  duty,  IvL  330. 

Whiston  (Wimam,  1667-1762),  notice 
in  his  memoirs  of  Berkeley's  theory  of 
idealism,  Ixviii.  347. 

Whitbread  (Samuel,  1768-1816X  sketch 
of  his  character,  factii.  37,  38. 

Whitby  f  Captain),  of  the  British  ifty- 
gnn  ship  ^Leander" — unfortunate 
accident  in  1806,  by  which  an 
American  ihhennan  was  kHled  by 
a  shot  fired  by  his  otders — mdigna- 
tion  it  caused  in  the  United  States, 
Ixxi.  131,  132. 

White  (Charles),  deficiencies  of  his  la- 
bours in  editing  Swinbume^s  ^  Courts 
of  Eurq)e,''  bcxiii.  486. 

Whitfield  (Rer.  George,  1714-1770), 
bcrii.  601.  his  early  years,  occupa- 
tion, and  education,  601,  602.  ad- 
mitted to  Pembroke  college,  Oxford, 
602,  608.  became  an  associate  of 
Charles,  and  the  disciple  of  John,  Wes- 
ley, 603.  his  mastery  over  tempta- 
tion by  starration,  prayer,  and  suppli- 
cation, 603, 604.  his  mental  agitation 
before  being  ordained  by  Dr  Benson, 
Bishop  of  Qloucester,  604.  immense 
labour  he  went  through  as  a  preacher, 
606.  Iksoinatten  ^  his  style  of 
preadiing,  and  effect  it  had  on  all 
classes,  bi^,  labours  of  his  biogra- 
pher  charackriicdi  ift.     oontroTersy 


between  Whitfield  and  tiie  VislKips, 
606,  607.  unirersal  benevolenee  of 
his  character,  and  free  from  all  taint 
of  fanaticism,  607,  606.  infinencr  of 
hope  and  enthusiasm,  608, 609.  enthu- 
siastic temper  of  Whitftdd,  609.  bis 
dogmatism,  want  of  leanung,  and  be- 
lief in  the  assurance  of  dime  fflnBu- 
nation,  610.  his  remit  against  the 
authority  of  the  Elnglish  Church — yet 
retained  his  oflSee  in  it,  611.  sinister 
influence  of  his  imagination  on  his 
opinions  and  conduct  —  was  a  por- 
^aser  and  balder  of  slaTea  in  the 
stateof  Georgia,  611,  612.  his  want 
of  refinement  and  anknal  coutage^ 

612.  was  unoonsdons  of  the  m^eity 
of  the  topics  with  whidi  he  was  ha- 
bitually occiqiied,  612,  618.  defects 
of  his  character  and  of  his  edneatioo, 

613.  powers  he  widded  as  a  leader 
and  as  a  preacher — having  no  superior, 
or  a  rival,  613,  614.  lus  eloqnenoe 
contrasted  with  thai  of  ordinary 
preadiers,  614,  616.  ptotnre  o(  at  a 
leld  preachingv  616,  U6.  his  per- 
fection in  the  histrionic  art,  616. 
incident  connected  with  the  power  he 
exercised  when  preachiiig^  615-618. 
his  propensitv  to  mirth,  618.  was 
desirous  of  being  considered  as  a 
martyr,  618,  619.  characteristics  of 
the  sermons  whidi  still  iemaii^*-and 
of  their  influenoe,  619, 620.  sooites 
of  his  power  consisted  in  the  nature 
of  the  theology  he  taught,  62a,  521. 
effects  of  his  labours  on  soeoeeding 
times,  621.  four  con^cuous  names 
which  connect  the  great  fiekUpreacher 
with  the  Evaaeelical  body  of  the 
Church  of  England,  621-623.  See 
Oxford,  Cathode, 

Whi&eld  (Rev.  George),  his  sermans 
characterised,  Ixxii.  77. 

*Whitgifl  (John,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, 1630-1604),  character  •(  fanr. 
12,13. 

Whitsandto  Dover — themostoonvenient 

rage  from  France  to  Inland,  nofe, 
196. 

Widtens  (William),  «An  Argument  for 
more  <^  the  IHvision  of  fjabour  in 
Civil  Life  in  Great  Britain,"  by,  IxvL 
208.    character  of,  214. 

Wickliff  (Johnde,  llKM-1384),  character- 
istics o(  bdv.  634, 636.  See  Wyd^. 

Wieland  (Christonher  Martk,  1788- 
1813),  infinenee  his  poetry  had  on  Ger- 
man literature— character  o(  Ixfii. 
468-466. 
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Wife  (Tbi),  >  plait,  in  five  vAb,  by 
Junet  Hberidmn  Knowlei,  Itii.  281. 
one  of  the  beat  dnuMU  of  the  d*;,  ib. 
eztnct*  (torn,  282-285.  errors  mto 
which  the  *utbor  bM  fallen,  286-287. 

Wife  —  Luther,  Heluictbon,  vxi  other 
diiinM'  advice  to  Philip,  Landgrave  of 
Heflce,  as  to  taking  more  than  one, 
U.  226.     «o(«  to  the  above,  S23. 

VifTen  (J.  U.),  "  Memoin  of  the  Home 
of  BnaeU,"  bj,  IviiL  312.     See  Jiw- 

Wimnd  Wirt,  M.  209.  See  WirL 
Wilbofiwce  (WiUiam,  ITCV-ISSS),  Life 
(<  by  bis  Bona,  Ixrii.  142.  emmence 
be  earl;  attained  to  u  ft  member  of  the 
Hooae  of  Commoiw,  ifr.  deacent  and 
weaKhaflii«liuuil^,i6.  amplepatri- 
monr  he  inherited,  A.  leotwctiouof 
tiie  boardiiig-MlMol  be  waa  placed  at, 
jb.  hit  earlr  lift  and  religioua  initruC' 
tion,  both  with  tbe  Methodiitt  and  the 
BHM!q»aliut,  143.  picture  he  gives 
of  the  ednealinn  of  a  young  gentlnian 
rf  Eortttne  at  Cambridge,  143,  144. 
•iMMd  memberof  Par  liauunt  for  Hull, 
144.  fiubionablelU'ebeled.iA.  eativ 
pariiamcotarj  career,  ib.  hit  friencl- 
lUp  with  Pitt,  144, 14fi.  pataedaftw 
veekt  in  France  together,  and  obaer- 
Tationt  on  Lou  XVI.,  146.  sketch 
of  bit  eleetioa  at  menbtr  tot  Voik- 
lUre^  146, 146.  influence  wbieb  baac 
Milner,  Dean  of  Carlidc^  bad  over 
hkn— Mihm't  diaracter,  146,  147. 
leligiout  feelings  which  were  at  this 
liaM  DMtumd,  147.  Datnral  cbancter 
of,  was  of  tfae  noat  a&etioBate  cast, 
14T,  14B.  pcaieised  histrionic  and 
■ocial  Dowera  of  the  higheM  order, 

148.  niscapabilitT  of  extracting  de- 
light from  an;  tultiael— Sir  Jamea 
MVMnin^h  Mt  tlut  btppy  pecnlisritj, 

149,  160.  hb  jMofinmd  |Met7,  jet 
free  (h)m  tectanan  ipirit,  140,  160. 
Anton  of  religiout  with  lecular 
thoughts  which  charactented  him, 
160,  IGI.  tkctch  of  bit  labours 
ftr  the  abolitioa  of  the  slave-trade, 
I61-1ST.  his  claim  disputed  as  the 
originato-  of  the  meaaure,  167-lSO. 
paanng  of  the  act  fix  the  abolition  of 
ikvery,  160.  condi^on  of  Great 
Britain  when  Watt  and  Ariiwrirht, 
Bdl  and  Lancaster,  were  uting  thor 
treat  powen  far  tbe  benefit  of  tbnr 


and  charitr,  162.  pablicatioa  of  his 
"  Practical  Tiew  of  Chrittiaoit;," 
162.  iU  character,  163-164.  con- 
Bidaed  at  a  pnblic  and  at  a  par- 
liamentarj  speaker,  164,  166.  hit 
eloquence  and  tmtbfiilneta  felt  most 
at  meetings  held  fer  religious  and 
charitable purpoaet,  166.  bispcdilieal 
career  and  ijiapathiea  both  with  iba 
Tories  and  for  the  pe<^l4  166, 107. 
the  Oefcnn  Bill  introduced  in  1T84 
bt  Mr  Pitt  lost,  167,  ISft.  withdraws 
hit  aid  from  Pitt  when  the  war  with 
France  wat  commenced,  168,  169. 
anno  jance  he  suSned  both  frmi  partj 
spirit  and  hit  friends  at  this  time,  169. 
independent  spirit  beditplajed  in  po- 
litiesl  meaniMs,  170^  innamee  whick 
bit  tpeeeh  en  the  JatpaaehsMUt  of 
Lord  Melville  had  on  the  Honse,  170, 
171.  his  conduct  evCT  wnder  a  tenw 
of  rtepenulalitir  to  hit  divine  Uattar, 
171.  bit  dianes  di^kj  great  t^- 
examination,  171. 172.  nia  douettic 
life,  and  iketch  of  bis  denestie  retine- 
meat,  173, 173.  letter  to  eae  of  bis 
sou,l7S.  acta  of  honitaUtj  in  which 
be  excelled,  174.  fiuniUBri^  with 
which  Pitt  and  be  lived  tegetker,  A. 
letter  from  Mr  PiU  to  WUbKfbn 


after  hit  duel  with  Hr  Ti«ne*,  176. 

slight  sketch  of  Mr  PiU,  lb.   i&iMtia- 


..  a«f  Pitfs  dianct«,  176.     

from  John  Wcdej,  the  last  this  ex- 
traordinaijinan  WTote^ib.  notefrvoi 
Jeiem;  Bentbaas,  17&  177.  poUtieal 
aneed^et — large  snmt  L«rd  Bate  waa 
laid  to  receive  bv  the  peace  of  Paiit, 
177.  Wilbeifcrec'i  1^  esteem  of 
secular  pwvuitt  contoaatcd  with   a 


latter  jean  ef  hia  We  toigt  pi 
of  his  fortune  he  lost  deatn 
bmial  in  Wettanidaler  Abbev,  178; 
179.  bis  memesrs  exeented  with 
aInUtj,  179,  180.  noln  to,  relative 
to  his  maniage,  960. 

Wilberfivee  (William),  strictures  on  tbe 
liflt  a(  by  Thomat  Olaabon,  Ixviii. 
188-190. 

His  ttatenent  tkat  Lord  Bate 

did  not  pve  hia  counsel  to  Geeige 
IIL  after  hit  nmgnalion,  lu.  94, 
96. 

Tbe  CorTcapoadawK  of,  Edited 


tbe  perasal  of 
H  of  1mcW> 


too 
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\  iraeter— bis  pMition  in  soeietj— ^e 
^eat  men  with  whom  he  associated, 
and  the  philatithropk  measures  with 
which  his  name  is  for  ever  connected, 
48,  49.  his  *•  Diary**  most  meagre — 
specimen  of  his  journal,  49, 60.  cor- 
respondence of,  contains  but  few 
original  obserirations,  60,  61.  Mr 
Hawkins  Brown  on  the  societj  of 
Edinbur^  in  1787 — supper  party  at, 

'  61.  unfortunate  rencontre  between 
Adam  Smith  and  Dr  Johnson,  61, 62. 
anecdote  of  the  lat«  Liord  Stormont, 
62.  letter  from  a  Dr  Ooke,  in  which 
be  requests  Mr  Wilberforce's  influence 
to  have  the  appointment  of  Bishop  of 

.  Calcutta  conferred  on  him,  62-64. 
excerpts  of  letters  firom  Dean  Milner, 
54-56.  correspondence  with  Jeremy 
Bentliam,  66,  67.  and  with  Ohris- 
tophe  (Henry  I.)  King  of  Haiti— state 
of  that  island,  and  its  institutions  im- 
perfectly known,  67.  friendship  with 
Mr  Pitt,  87,  6«.  his  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  conduct  of  I*itt  a  few 
days  before  his  death,  68.  sensible 
remarks  from  the  Rev.  J.  Venn  as  to 
the  choice  of  a  tutor  for  a  young  boy, 
68,  89.  letter  ftvm  Lord  Muncaster 
on  the  death  of  one  of  his  ehildren,  69. 
c<Mrrespondence  with  the  late  James 
Stephen,    his    brother-in-law,    59. 

'  beautiful  and  affecting  letter  from 
Mr  Stej^hen  on  the  sixth  anniversary 
of  his  wife's  death,  69-61.  other 
letters  from  Mr  Stephen  in  the  same 
spirit,  61,  62.  Mr  Stephen's  descrip- 
tion of  his  lodgings  amid  the  Buck- 
ingham mountains,  63,  64.  letter  of 
Lord  Melbourne  on  the  prosecution  of 
Queen  Caroline,  64,  65. 
Wilberforce  (William),  his  statement 
regarding  the  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  relating  to  the  impeachment 
of  Warren  Hastings,  Ixxiv.  238. 
■  His  remarks  on  moving  for  a 

bill  to  prevent  the  importation  of 
slaves  into  the  West  Indies,  Ixxix. 
402. 

Extract  from  his  diary  on  the 


gambling  propensity  of  George  Sel- 
wyn,  Ixxx.  9.     on  the  wit  of  Pitt, 

17. 

—  Account  of  his  dining  with  the 

Duke  of  Queensberry,  Ixxx.  28.  cured 
of  gaming,  33,  34. 

His  appearance  at  the  meetings 


of  the  cot«rie  at  Clapham  Common, 
'57,  268. 
>uicis^  Liefit.-Ool.,  d.  1822), 


his  theory  ttait  Hie  «  6wet4  ^UmJ' 
or  «  White  Island  of  tbe  Wett,^ 
the  Gulf  of  Persia,  wiui  Engfajwl,  as 

celebrated  in  ancient  Sanscrit -wwtinr, 
Ix.  398,  399.  ^^ 

"Wilhelm  Melster,"  by  Oixrthe— cia. 

racter  of,  by  Schiller,  liii.  9^97. 
Critical  analysis  of,  Itii.  B97, 

898.  ' 

Wilkes  (John,  1727-1797),  d^racttt^  wd 
appearance  of,  compared  with  Mira- 
beauj  Iv.  674. 

— - —  Prostituted  liberty  bj  wimsm 
the  outcry  against  Scotlaind  imd 
Scotsmen,  Ixx.  97,  98.  letter  from 
the  Rer.  Paul  Shenton  to  W9!zun 
Pitt,  praising  Wilkes—Pitt's  answer, 

^^Ix.'^^tl     P?''^',  ^^**   ^^   possessed 
with    the   liberal    party,    loo,   101. 

Pitts  denunciation   of  him   in  Par- 
liament, 101.      general   pabKc    and 
private  hwtory  of,  102-104.    hisqtmii- 
fications— personal,  mental,  or  monl 
—deficient,    104,    105.       his    pnbfc 
speaking  deplorable,  105.     possessed 
m  private  life,  an  extraordinary  power 
of  wit  and  of  humour,  105,  106.     his 
convivial  wit,  106.     anecdotes  of,  d 
great  courage  he  possessed,  106,  107 
his  letters  to  «  Junius"  illustrative  of 
hw  manners,  note,  107, 108.  anecdote 
when  Lord  Brougham  stated  ho  opi- 
nion of  his  character  in  the  House  of 
Commons,inl8l7,no<^108.  aalutary 
lessons  to  be  derived  from  his  con- 
duct,  108-111. 

-  His  rakish  character  and  man- 


ners,  Ixxx.  660.  publication  of  the 
"North  Britain,"  66!.  illegal  arrest- 
ment  of,  by  the  Grenville  administra- 
tion, t6.  persecuted  by  Government 
for  his  "Essay  on  Woman,"  663.  ex- 
pelled from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, t6.  re-elected  for  Middlesex. 
689.  ^ 

Wilkie  (Sir  David,  1785-1841),  remarks 

on  his  works,  Ixvii.  396. 
Wilkins  (Simon,),    his  edition   of  Sir 

Thomas  Browne's  works,  Ixir.  1.  6ee 
Browne. 

Wilkinson  (Sir  J.  Gardner,  b.  1708), 
•*  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient 
Egyptians,"  by,  Ixriii.  315.  earty  lite- 
rary productions  of,  31 5, 316.  his*<Ma- 
teria  Hi6roglyphica,"  316.  «  Topo- 
graphy of  Thebes,  and  General  View 
of  Egypt,"  i6.  value  of  his  labours,  316- 
319,  and  337.    early  state  of  Egypt, 

319.  physical  conformation  of  Egypt, 

320.  from  whence  did  civilisatson 
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l^vamce  to 'Lower  EgyP^?  320,  321. 
carijr  dynMty  of  the  kings  of  Egypt, 
921*323.  state  of  its  architecture, 
arts,  agriculture,  &c.,  to  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  323.  expedi- 
tion of  Rameses  the  Great,  and  Neco, 
824,  325.  castes  into  which  the  po- 
pulation was  divided,  325.  institu- 
tion of  castes,  3*26.  the  Idng^^his 
fKiwers  asd  duties,  327.  important 
privileges  which  the  priests  possessed, 
327,  328.  organization  of  the  army — 
their  disciptine  and  tactics,  328-330. 
occupations  and  habits  of  the  great 
bod^  of  the  people,  330.  cursory 
notices  of  the  laws  and  government 
of  Egypt  in  early  times,  331-384. 
Beviewer^s  remarks  on  the  panegyric 
of  CharapoUion,  introduced  by  &ir  J. 
G.  Wilkinson,  334-337. 

Wilks  (Colonel),  on  the  condition  of 
the  nations  of  the  south  of  India, 
liiL  443. 

..  His  correct  knowledge  of  South 

India,  Ivi.  73. 

Will-*on  the  power  of  disposing  of  pro- 
perty by,  UL  350. 

Will*- views  of  Mr  Douglas  of  Cavers, 
om  the  freedom  of  the,  m  his  Philoso- 
phy of  the  mind-— observations  on 
them,  Ixx.  381-383. 

WillenhaU  (near  Wolverhampton),  bru- 
tal treatment  of  the  children  employed 
at  the  manufactories  there,  Ixxix. 
141. 

William  the  Lion,  King  of  Scotland 
(U66-1214)»  his  attempt  to  alter  the 
succession  to  the  Scottish  throne,  Ixvi. 
48.  his  submission  of  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland  to  Uenr^  II,  of  En^aad, 
attested  bv  his  nobibty,  49. 

William  and  Mary  of  Britain — anec 
dotes  of,  Ixxvii.  435.  character  of 
Williao),  435,  436.  of  his  mistress, 
the  Countess  of  Orkney,  436. 

William  III.  of  England  (1660-1702), 
unpopular  position  of,  before  the  war  of 
the  succession,  Ivi.  515,  516.  Ix>uit 
XrV.  acknowledges  Jamea  Il.'s  son  as 
king  of  England,  516.  re-action  this 
caused  in  William's  favour,  617.  war 
of  the  succession  declared,  »6. 

—  Placed  on  the  British  throne  bv 
act  of  Parliament— c<»mpact  on  whicn 
it  was  granted,  Ixi.  313,  314. 

Letters  illustrative  of  the  Reign 


of,  (rom  1606  to  1 708,  addressed  to  the 
Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  by  James  Ver- 
noDf  ZaOf,  secretary  of  state — Edited 
by  Q.  P.  B.  James,  Ixnv.    128. 


mangled  way  in  which  the  flhrewtlHiry 
papers  have  beengiven,  128, 120.  on- 
ginal  papers  in  the  possession  of  the 
Duke  of  Buccleugh.— remax'ks  cm  the 
nutnner  his  Grace  has  been  trealtedy 
note,  128, 120.  want  of  historical  in- 
formation, of  appropriate  prepara- 
tion, and  acquiremenU  in  the  editor  of 
the  Letters — instances  quoted*  120- 
131.  mock  modesty  of  tnose  elected 
to  the  speakership  of  the  House  of 
Commons^  120.  the  **  Shrewsbury 
Letters"  charaderisedt  131,  132. 
revolution  of  1688»  192.  misery  of 
those  who  had  anything  to  do  with 
politics  at  that  time,  i6.  cause  of  the 
inquietude  of  Mr  Secretary  Venioni 
133.  of  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbur^^ 
his  character,  133-135.  of  WilUam 
111.,  135.  traitorous  correspondence 
with  the  Court  of  St  Gennans*  135- 
1 37.  the  king  could  piaoe  no  depend- 
ence on  UKj  party,  137-130.  WiU 
liam's  constitution  began  to  IhU  un- 
der hie  harassments,  130.  sin- 
cerity  of  William's  actions  for  the 
good  of  the  kingdom,  130-142.  policy 
and  conduct  of  the  Whigs  and  Tories, 
143.147,  and  161-153«  William  in- 
dined  to  give  advantage  to  the  Whigs, 
147-151.  personal  int»rpoatioii  of 
the  king  saved  miaisters  from  respon- 
sibility, 151, 152.  polky  of  the  Whigs, 
152-154.  low  state  of  the  jpuvemie  in 
the  Year  1606, 154, 155.  union  with 
Scotland,  165, 156v  measurea  passed 
in  the  year  1700,  156.  party  spirit 
of  the  phjrsicians  to  the  king,  167. 
contest  between  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  157,  158.  quahfieation 
proposed  for  borough  and  oountj 
members,  158, 150. 

William  III.  (of  OrangeX  what  hand 
had  he  in  the  massacre  of  the  Grand 
Pensionary  John  de  Witt,  and  of  his 
brother  tlie  Admiral,  in  1762  ?  IxxvL 
453,  454. 

William  IV.  (Stadtholder  of  Holland), 
his  queries  to  the  most  extensive  and 
intelligent  merchants  reeanling  the 
state  of  the  shipping  and  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  repubUc,  li.  420.  their 
reply,  430-432.     See  Holland, 

William  Henry  IV.  (of  Great  Britain, 
1765-1837),  his  speech  at  theopeahig 
of  Parliament  in  1830,  lii.  581,  332. 
n^asons  why  he  was  prevented  by  his 
then  ministry  from  attending  the  oirie 
feast  in  London,  532. 

-^-.^  Hit  Huoa^for  At  pairiagof 
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the  Befom  Bffl,  Hu.  478,  479.  de- 
scriptioii  of  his  diMolution  of  the  Par- 
liAmcDt  of  1830,  484,  485. 

^Williain  IV. — benefits  demed  from 
the  reign  of;  Ixv.  266,  266. 

Willkait  (John,  Bishop,  1682-1650), 
monstrous  persecutions  he  vnder- 
west  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  Iriii. 
412. 

Williams  (D.  E.),*"  Life  and  Corres- 
pondenoe  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence," 
bj,  lir.  461.     See  Lawrence, 

♦Williams  (Dean  of  Westminster),  his 
character — influence  he  had  over  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  adrice  he 
gave  to  James  I.  when  his  third  Par- 

,    liament  met,  btr.  40,  60. 

Williams  (George  James),  sketch  ci, 
box.  26. 

Williams  (Gillj),  anecdotes  o^Ixxx.  12. 
on  a  supper  at  Newgate,  the  night 
before  an  execution,  13.  onMrLegge 
the  night*  before  his  death,  14.  on 
a  militiiry  execution  at  Hrde  Park,  i6. 

Williams  (Rer.  John,  Archdeacon), 
on  the  geography  of  ancient  Asia, 
liiL  306.  opimon  of,  on  the  situa- 
tion  of  Median  Ecbatana,  307.  iden- 
tifies  it  with  Ispahan,  308.  position 
of  Sjrian  Ecbatana,  note,  808.  ar- 
gnment  to  prove  this--route  of  Darius 
— ^retreat  after  his  defeat  at  Gau- 
gamela,  S08,  300.  geography  of 
Susiana,  as  connected  with  its  nvers, 
809.  march  of  Alexander  from 
Persepolis  to  Ecbatana,  310,  311. 
rate  of  marching  each  daj,  811, 
312.  Alexander's  second  visit,  and 
line  of  march  to  Ecbatana,  312.  re- 
sult of  itineraries  |^ven  for  the  two 
marches,  313.  position  of  the  coun- 
trj  inhabited  br  the  Cossei  tribe, 
314.  position  of  Mount  Orontes,  t&. 
description  of  Isidore  of  Charax,  as  to 
the  route  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
far  East,  315.  evidence  of  Plin j  as 
to  the  site  of  Ecbatana,  316.  his  re- 
marks on  the  latitude  assigned  bj 
Ptolemy  to  Ecbatana,  817-319.  re- 
marks on  his  historical  and  chronolo- 
gical survey  of  Ispahan,  319,  320. 
position  of  Thapsacus  to  exemplify  the 
route  of  Cyrus,  321-323.  site  of 
0|ns,323,324.  retreat  of  the  Greeks, 
and  country  through  which  they 
passed,  326-327.  his  remarks  on  the 
Curds,  327.  general  notice  of  the 
work,  328. 

"  Homems,"  by,  Ixxvii.  44-71. 


Williams  (Bet.  John,  1796-1689), 
Ins  account  of  the  oppressrve  con- 
duct oi  the  French  at  Tahiti,  faodx. 
64. 

Williams  (Philip),  «<  The  Hind  and 
Panther,"  by,  bui.  72.     See  Hmd. 

Williams  (Mr  Justice),  his  euiginm  on 
Napoleon  worthy  the  dassieu  sdK^ar^s 
attention,  Ixviii.  608. 

*  WiUiams  (Sir  WilhamX  on  the  eovn- 
sd  for  uie  crown  hmg  bound  to 
**  exercise  a  discretion "  when  the 
prisoner  was  not  aDowed  eovnsd, 
Ixv.  28. 

Williamson  (James),  on  ^e  difl^ision  of 
knowledge  among  the  middle  dsMca, 
Ixii.  126.     See  KwnuM^ 

Willis  (N.  P.),  his  poem  on  "^Satwrday 
afternoon,"  fuoted,  as  natural  and 
touching,  ba.  37.  remarks  on  his 
poem  entitled  ^  Panrhamus,"  38. 

«Pencilling8   by   the    W«y,' 

by — character  of  the  book,  IxS. 
346-348.  his  want  of  reflection  in 
describing  two  of  the  histxtutioBS  of 
Vienna,  348.  visit  to  the  CHipuddn 
Catacombs  near  Palermo,  348^  349. 
his  imprisonment  in  the  Lazaretto 
at  Yilfa  Franca,  349.  his  natien. 
ality,  360.  sketdi  of  King  Otho  of 
Greece,  860,  351.  <^  the  Suitan  tk 
Turkey's  perfumer,  361.  of  Byron's 
*<  Maid  of  Athens,"  t6.  Tnrkidi  mi- 
nisters  of  State,  851,  352.  descrip- 
tion of  the  grand  bazaar  of  Coristan- 
tinople,  363-355.  pleasant,  easy  style  of 
narrative  instanced  in  the  **  Penctlings* 
— ^faults  which  abound  in  his  style, 
356.  visits  Great  Britain,  and  is  deter- 
mined to  be  pleased,  366,  866.  his 
accoimt  of  a  London  crowd  on  a  king's 
birth-day,  866.  his  notices  of  Lcodon 
and  of  Scotland  very  scanty,  366, 367. 
his  abuse  of  confidence  in  publishing 
private  details  of  what  he  has  seen 
and  heard,  367,  368. 

Willoughbys  deParham — ^heirof  the,  re- 
stored to  the  peerage^  by  the  exer- 
tions of  Granville  Sbirpe,  booc.  263. 

Willows — account  of,  Ixix.  397. 

Wihnot  (John  Eardley,  1748-1816),  on 
the  regulation  of  corporations,  Iviii. 
492. 

Wilson  (Captain),  his  observations  on 
the  paddle  wheds  of  steam  vessds,  II. 
474,  475. 

Wilson  (C.  H.),  on  the  imprdvement  of 
decorative  art,  Ixxviii.  803. 

Wilson  (Gecvge),  conduct  of  Jeremy 
Bentham  to,  IxxviiL  466. 
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WHion  (James)^  '^Vojage  romid  tlie 
CoftgU  of  Scotland  and  the  Isles,''  by, 

.  IzzyiL  170.  interest  attached  to  the 
phyncal  appearance,  objects,  and  insti- 
tuUoBS  of  Scotland,  t6.  scenes  which 
Scotkuidpre8ent8,170,I71.  her  insti- 
tutions fior  reHgioua,  moral,  and  gene- 
ral education,  171, 172.  a  description 
of  the  islands  and  mainland  of  Scotland 
yet  a  desLderatom,  172,  173.  origin 
of  Mr  Wilion's  voyage — places  viuted 
from  Oreenock  to  Stranraer  to  assist 
Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder  in  investi^t- 
ing  the  natural  history  of  the  homng, 
173,174.  habits  of  the  fly— the  ^As- 
msra  aibwrnrnkt  174.  description  of 
the  Qianrs  Causeway,  174, 175.  re- 
marks on  Islay,  Colonsay,  Oronsay, 
andTiree,175.  on  Staffin  and  FingaTs 
C«Fe,  176,  177.  description  of  the 
island  of  lona,  and  its  antiquities,  177, 
1 78.  Oban— La4y's  Bock  and  MuU, 
178, 179.  HighUmd  Castles— SUon- 
tian,  Qlenfinnan,  179,  180.  Mac- 
alister's  or  Strathaird's  Cave  de- 
scribed, 180.  savage  grandeur  of 
Loch  Corruisken,  180, 181.  Cave  of 
Eig — fearful  smothering  of  the  entire 
populatien  of  this  island  in  it,  182. 
boRodale  House,  where  Prince 
Charles  Stuart  landed— Loch  Alsh, 
burning  of  a  congregation  of  the 
Mackenwes  by  the  CUnranalds  of 
Qlei^^arry,  182,  183.  sea  cavern  at 
Fort8ea,183.  Lewis— Shiant  Isles— 
Quiraing,  184.  account  of  the  Island 
of  St  Kilda— bird^attching  at,  184- 
188.  Holm  of  Noes,  Shethmd— mode 
of  passing  over  it,  188, 180.  Unst, 
Balta  Sound,  180.  style  and  interest 
of  Mr  Wilson's  work,  180, 190. 

m  His  illustrations  of  the  animal 

kingdom,  IxxviL  472. 

Wilson  (Janies),  on  the  revenue,  Ixxiv. 
606.  quoted  as  to  the  price  of  wheat, 
614.  on  the  amount  of  direct  taxes, 
636. 

Wilson  (John,  Professor),  his  **  Recrea- 
tions of  Christopher  North,"  IxxviL 
72.     See  North. 

Windham  (Sir  William)  character  of,  as 
a  private  man,  IxxL  199.  his  public 
pnnciples  inoorruptible  and  un- 
changed, 200.  part  of  his  speech 
when  he  attacked  Sir  Robert  WsJpole, 
201,  202.     See  Wyndham, 

(William,  1760-1810),  viewed 

as  a  scholar,  wit,  orator,  and  states- 
man* IxvaL  233-286.  most  poliahed 
IB  his  maBMnb  236* 


Windham  (WlUiam),  rcoiarks  he 
made  on  Brinsley  Sharidan's  great 
speech  for  the  impeachment  of 
Warren  Hastings,  Ixxiv.  239.  urged 
that  Philip  Francb  should  not  be  ap- 
pointed as  a  manager  at  Haatingi^ 
trial,  240. 

Harsh  remarks  oi^  by  Madame 

D'Arblay,  at  the  trial  of  Wanen 
Hastings,  Ixxvi.  649,  660. 

Window  Tax,  not  so  olnectisnable  as 
generally  represented,  ivii.  164-166, 
and  437.  number  of  houses  so  tased 
in  1831, 437. 

Imustice  of,  and  motet  Ixxx.  447. 

Winda— what  effect  have  they  in  earry- 
ing  seeds  to  distant  insJated  posi- 
tions r  liiL  336. 

and  Monsoons— >Colonel  Capper 

on  the»  Ixviii.  408. 

Windsor  Cafitle--Mrs  Radeliffe's  de- 
scription  of  a  night  soene  an  tJie  ter- 
race of,  lix.  336. 

Gallery  offiae  Mis  at,  IzviL  409. 

Wine— daily  quantilqr  used  by  the  Em- 
peror  Baber,  iio^  uL  97. 

Wmes— hi^h  dnt^  on  those  of  France 
by  Britam  detrimental  t»  Ibe  laiter's 
industry,  Iv.  436. 

Wing  (Tycho)  on  the  drainagie  of  Ncne 
OuOall  in  the  great  fan  diatriol  in 
Engknd,  lxx.31,  32. 

Winks  (J.  F.X  his  address  on  the  Ohuch 
of  England  sersMt  the  B/cAj  Scriptares, 
Iviii.  498.     See  En^Umd,  Chunk  of. 

Wirt  (Wigand,  livii^  1616),  aeoMed  as 
to  being  one  of  the  auUiora  of  the 
**  Epistobs  ObecuronHn  Virocam," 
liiL  209. 

Wirth(L.  P.),  his  <<  Life,  Opinions,  and 
Writings  of  John  Wyehff,^  pufalkhed 
in  the  Qerman  knpiage,  hi.  222. 

Wiseman  (Dc),  his  opinion  of  the  Oxted 
Tract  writars,  bunriL  606. 

Ou  interpretation  of  the  Bible 

and  of  the  Others,  Ixxx.  318,  819. 
denies,  for  his  church,  aecording  to  the 
Puseyite  views,  that  the  Catimhc 
churdi  is  one  and  visible,  323. 

Wit  not  inoompatiUe  with  doee  and 
logical  reasoning,  bdx.  29-36.  See 
Er$km$t  Hmry, 

the  great  cause  of  the  theatre 

being  att^ded  in  the  time  of  Shak- 
speare  and  Congrrre,  IxxviiL  384. 
Analysis  St,  in  conaectioii  with 


other  faculties  of  the  ««««•  m^uum^  «v« 
94.    benefits  which  may  be  derived 
from  weU-4ireeted,  101, 102. 
—.  Remarkable  men  jawkkh  lUs 


SOi 
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facnltj  of  the  mind  was  largdy  de- 
▼ebped,  Ixxx.  15-17.  some  of  the  best 
specimens  of  Qeorge  Selwyn's,  18-20. 

Witchcraft—  calculated  to  moderate  our 
pride  in  the  milder  character  of  the 
reformed  religion*  lix.  42-45. 

I  Trial  for — general  belief  in  su- 

perior intelligences,  and  their  con- 
nection with  mankind,  box.  232. 
contrast  between  ancient  and  modem, 
232,  233.  superstitions  of  former 
dajs  not  deficient  in  terrific  interest, 
or  j>oettcal  beaulj,  233.  degrading 
notions  respecting  the  spiritual  world, 

•  234.    character  of  a  witch,  ib,    our 

■  ancestors  insensible  to  the  influence  of 

-  imagination,  234,  235.  demonologT 
of  the  middle  ages  not  associated  with 
feelings  of  poetical  sublimity,  235. 
dulness  of  a  trial  for  witchcraft,  236. 
annals  of  sorcer  j  abound  in  horrors, 
ib,  trials  for  witchcraft  not  regulated 
by  common  sense  or  common  law, 
237.   trials  bj  ordeal  revived  in  Eds- 

>  land  to  discover  witchcraft,  238.  rule 
of  the  continental  iurists,  ib.  con- 
firmed  and  extended  by  James  I.,  ib. 
imputation  of  sorcery  raised  a  pre- 
sumption of  ^^uilt,  289.  punished 
from  the  earliest  times  among  the 
nations  of  Western  Europe,  240.  no 
accusation  in  ancient  times  without  a 
motive,  ib.  exemplified  in  modem 
times,  240, 241 .  made  a  pretext  for  re- 
renge  and  oppression,  241.  religious 
zeafa  motive  to  persecution,  242.  en- 
couraged bv  the  church,  ib.  frightful 
increase  throuf^hout  Europe,  243. 
readiness  of  behef  among  the  autho- 
rities, ifr.  in  the  sixteenth  century 
confined  to  France  and  Germany,  t6. 
number  of  executions,  ib.  late  of 
making  its  appearance  in  Oreat 
Britain,  244.  recognised  b^the  legis- 
lature, ib.  increased  dunn^  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  ib.  tragedy  of  the 
witches  of  Harbois,  ib.  James  I.'s 
horror  of  sorcery,  ib.  a  new  act  pass- 
ed for  detection  and  punishment,  245. 
number  of  deaths  in  England,  ib.  in 
Scotland,  ib.  decline  of,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  t6.  ies  final  sup- 
pression in  France,  in  1680, 247.  con- 
sequent suppression  throughout  Eu- 
rope, ib.  last  instance  of  death  for 
sorcery,  248. 

WitnesKs  (swomX  Sir  Frauds  Palgrave 
on  the  evidence  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
and  the  Anglo-Norman  eras,  as  to 
their  holding  the  same  position  as 


our  jurors,  It.  317,  318,  mtd  tt3* 
826. 

Witnesses  in  Juir  trials  in  Scotland 
exclusion  of  relations  from,  IriL  97. 
should  not  be  confronted  with  stste- 
ments  made  privately  before  any  ma- 
gistrate, 104, 105.  ther  ought  to  be 
examined  before  each  other,  106. 

Witt  (John  De,  1625-1672),  his  state- 
ment as  to  the  herring  and  otber 
fisheries  of  the  Dutch,  H.  419,  420. 
his  estimate  of  the  commerce  of  Hol- 
land, tvom  1648  to  1669,  427.  ^ 
the  number  of  vessds  employed  bj 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  439. 

Interview  of  Sir  WilHam  Temple 

with,  at  the  Hague,  Ixviii.  186, 137. 
negotiates  with  Sir  William  Ten^ 
the  Tri^e  Alhance,  138, 139. 

Life  of,  Ixxvi.  443.    chsnckr 


as  a  statesman,  443,  444.  bom  at  Ibe 
most  eventAil  portion  of  the  ITth 
century — his  education,  444.  elected 
Grand  Pensionary  of  Holland— dotiei 
of  the  office,  444,  446.  comKtidOof 
Holland  at  his  accession  to  office,  445. 
stand  he  made  against  the  damoor  of 
his  countrymen  for  war  with  Eag^aad, 
445,446.  war-^Dutch  defeated,  446. 
confided  to  negotiate  peace^rttiftci- 
tion  of  peace,  and  outcry  sgiiDst 
him,  t6.  by  his  influence  the  office  of 
Stadtholder  abolished,  ib.  puri^of 
his  views  questioned,  440, 447.  zemtb 
of  his  reputation,  447,  448.  stained 
his  own  and  his  country's  reputstiMi 
by  giring  np  to  Gharies  II.  three  of 
the  regiddes,  448,  449.  war  witli 
England,  449.  immense  exertioni  be 
made  at  the  Texd,  449,  450.  sendi 
the  Dutch  fleet  up  the  Thames,  460. 
cause  of  the  celebrated  Triple  Aili^ 
ance,  451,  452.  brolce  by  the  metn- 
ness  and  profligacy  of  Gharies  II.,462. 
damour  against  the  Pensionary  ssd 
his  brother  the  Admiral,  458.  ntf- 
sacred  by  the  mob,  ib.  what  bind 
had  William  III.,  Prince  of  Orange, 
in  this  horrible  occurrence  ?  453, 454. 
reflections  on  such  a  catastrophe,  454, 
455.  comparison  between,  and  Bar- 
neveldt,  462,  463. 

Wolf  (Frederic  Augustus,  1759-1824), 
examination  of  his  inquiries  into  the 
authentidty  of  the  poems  of  Homer, 
Ixii.  90-103.     See  Homer. 

Views  of,  on  the  unsmtaUeiKfl 

of  mathematics  for   edncating  the 
higher  fiiculties  of  man,  kdi.  431. 

His  theory  in  reference  to  the 
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moi  Odysaey,  Ixirvii.  47,  48. 
names  of  the  leading  scholars  who 
hold' hiff  views,  ndte,  40» 

Wolf  (Christian),  remains  of  the  Greek 
female  prose  writers  which  he  pnh- 
Hshed  in  1739,  Iv.  203,  204. 

Wolfi-idestrnefcion  of  the  h^  wolf  and 
her  cubs  in  Scotland,  Izxi.  101, 102. 

Wolf-fish— adaptation  of  its  mouth  for 
aeizing  its  pnj,  Ix.  170. 

«^Wolf  of  Badenoch,"  notice  of  the, 
Ixxi.  113. 

Wolfe  (James,  General,  1726-1759),  his 
renarks  on  hearing  Gray's  elegy  re- 
peated before  the  taking  of  Quebec, 
m  1759,  Iv.  140. 

.  His  intimacy  with  Earl  8t  Vin- 
cent, bndx.  412.  their  last  inter- 
view, aiid  Widfe's  request  to  the  Earl, 
418. 

^  EStct  that  hia  victory  and  death 


at  Quebec  had  on  the  Briush  public, 

inl759^1viii.  640. 
W<afib  (Rev.  Dr),  befriended  by  Sir 
-  Alexandef  Bumes  at  Gabnl,  Ix.  411. 
WeUaston  (WiUiam  Hyde,  M.D.,  1766- 

1828),  his  study  of  the  phenomenon 

of  tiie  ^  Faky  Kings,"  Ix.  109, 170. 
.  The  first  dis^verer  of  Uie  defi- 


>«B^ 


Bite  lilies  of  the  prisnurtic  spectrum, 

Ixxiv.  284.    his  discovery  of  uniaxal 

^  systcsn  of  rings  in  calotceous  spar,  299. 

Wolwrhampton  (62*  36'  N.,  2*  9^  W.), 
the  woriang^Kdasses  of,  in  the  metal 
trades,  in  the  worst  pooaibAe  condition, 
Izxix.  140, 141.  brutal  treatment  of 
the  children  employed  al  the  manu- 
fitustories  of,  and  especii^y  at  Willen- 
hall,  near  the  town,  141.  low  state  of 
morals  among  the  young  woiking- 
chuset  o(  142, 148. 

Women — respect  for,  education  of,  and 
Influence  they  have  on  Eajpoot  so- 
ciety, lii.  103, 104. 

I  I  Gharaeteristics  of  their  com- 

position, Iv.  182,183.  of  their  poetry, 
183, 184.  social  state  of^  in  Greece, 
184-186.     See  Greet  A^UhoreBBei. 

Political   economy   consistent 


with  the  duties  o^  and  in  what  point 
of  view,  Ivik  1. 

Gharaeteristics  of,  by  Mrs  Jamie- 


son,  Ix.  180.   See  Shahtpeare, 

Honour  in  which  tney  were  held 


by  the  Etruscans,  badii.  146,  147. 
their  rights  and  conditions,  189.  Mrs 
Sandford's  works  on,  t^.  MraElhs's, 
189,  190.  *<  Women's  Minioii,"  by 
Aime  Martin,  190.  Lady  Morgan  on, 
19Q,  191.     •'WMnaa'a  RigfaU  and 


Duties,*'  8rc.,  IW.  h*er"p6iia)ii  in 
savage  lift,  ib,  mental  diftefenees 'be- 
tween men  and  vromen,  192, 193.  is 
this  attributable  to  the  influence  6t 
education?  193-196.  have  Wdrtien 
shown  themselves  capable  oTtaMng 
the  same  lead  as  men  itf  poetry  and 
the  fine  arts?  196, 197.  or  in  paint- 
ing and  music  ?  1 97 .  or  in  legis wli ve 
and  administrative  abifiiies?  198, 
199.  rights  and  duties  of  the  female 
sex,  199,  200.  should  they  have  the 
power  of  voting  for  members  of  Par- 
Hament  ?  201-204.  evil  efi'ects  likely 
to  result  to  their  sex  were  snch  a 
power  granted,  204,  205.  proposed 
to  allow  them  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  to  hear  the  de- 
bates—effect of,  would  be  detrimental 
to  the  pnbfic  good j  205,206.  the  law 
ought  to  be  more  Hberal  than  what  it 
is  towalrds  their  sex,  207-209. 

Women — M.  Michelet's  views  on  the 
change  in  the  sddal  condition  of, 
Ixxix.  29,  30. 

Education  of,  antong  the  woric- 

ing  dasses  greatlr  neglected,  Ixxbc. 
154.  igniorance  of  house  management 
among,  a  great  cause  of  their  misery, 
ib,  necessity  of  household  economj 
being  regularly  taught  them,  155. 
Their  inferiority  to  men  in  art. 


sdenee,  and  philosophy,  and  even  in 
love,  Ixxix.  106. 

Better  qualified  than  men  to 


delineate  the  various  phases  of  do- 
mestic life,  U.  445,  446. 

of   the   gipsey  tribes — strict. 


honour  of,  btxiv.  57,  58. 

of  England — kind  of  education 


bestowed  upon  the,  hi.  377.  kind  of 
influence  they  possess,  in  consequence 
of  the  want  of  public  principles  bang 
instilled  into  them,  377-379.  match- 
making character  of,  379. 

« Women  as  they  are ;  or,  the  Manners 
of  the  Day,"  by  Mrs  Gore,  li.  444.  Bee 
Gore. 

Wood  (Charies,  M.P.),  his  speech  on 
the  duty  on  foreign  wool,  Ixxvi.  241. 

Wood  (Nicholas), «  A  Practical  Treatise 
on  Railroads,  and  Interior  Communi- 
cation in  General,''  by,  Ivi.  99. 

Woodhouso  (Robert,  ProfeswM-,  1773- 
1827),  his  **  Plain  Astronomy"  recom- 
mended, Iviii.  170. 

Woodhouselee  (Alexander  Eraser  Tvtkc 
Lord,  1747-1813),  on  the  necessity  «f 
retributive  jusdoe,  liv.  212-214. 

Woodpee]M^4Mdnoeivable  velocity  of 

K  K 
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its  tongue  in  seizing  its  prey,  1z.  170, 

171. 
Wool — cause  of  the  fall  in  the  price  of, 

in  1832,  Iv.  59. 
— ^  Great  increase  in  the  produce 

o^  in  England  and  Wales,  from  1800 

to  1830,  Ixii.  328. 

(Foreign),  repeal  of  the  import 


dutj  on,  Ixxx.  490. 

Woollen  and  Silk  Manufactures — in- 
crease of,  Iviii.  403. 

Manufactures  of  Qreat  Britain 

^-duty  levied  on,  by  the  German  Zoll- 
verein,  Ixxix.  115.  value  of  the  im- 
ports o(  into  Germany,  118.  the 
Zollverein's  duty  on  mixed  stufis  of 
woollen  and  cotton,  119. 

Woollens — trade  in,  with  the  Ohinese, 
lii.  309,  310. 

Woodward  (Rev.  Henry),  "  Letters  on 
Tithe,"  by,  hriii.  156.  remarks  and 
sentiments  on  the  clergy  collecting 
their  tithes,  193,  194,  ana  196. 

Workhouses — ^retreats  for  retired  vag- 
rants and  beggars,  Ixiii.  535. 

Workhouse  System — ^the  Lrish  poor-bill, 
Ixvi.  1 86.  opinion  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
on  poor-laws,  ib.  good  which  has 
been  done  by  the  English  poor-law 
act  of  1834,  186, 187.  seeds  of  fu- 
ture  danger  still  lurk  under  the  mon- 
ster pauperism,  187, 188.  the  Eng- 
lish poor-law  act  hardly  as  yet  a 
criterion  for  one  for  Ireland,  188. 
Irish  bill  brought  in  session  1836 — 
discussion  on,  %.  compulsory  relief 
bad  in  principle ;  but  when  in  opera- 
tion, most  successful  when  confined 
within  the  narrowest  limits,  189.  pe- 
culiar position  of  the  lower  classes  of 
the  English  population  in  1834,  189, 
190.  object  of  the  late  poor-laws 
to  throw  men  upon  their  own  re- 
sources, 190.  statutes  authorising 
relief  to  the  poor,  191,  report  of 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1817  and  1819  regarding 
the  original  intention  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, 191,  192.  deviation  irom  the 
strict  policy  of  the  statute,  192,  193. 
burden  of  maintaining  the  true  ob- 
jects of  charity  was  light — the  impro- 
per heavy,  193,  194.  in  legislating 
for  Ireland,  three  objects  to  be  consi- 
dered, t.  e.  charity,  employment,  and 
police,  194.  work  of  M.  Naville  on 
workhouses  and  on  the  poor,  cha- 
racterised, 194,  195.  conclusions 
he  arrives  at,  195,  history  of  the 
establishment  at  Hamburg,  195, 196. 


at  Munich,  196.  of  the  establidiiDeiit 
of  those  in  France — instmctioiis  given 
by  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  196, 197. 
failure  of,  197.  false  hopes  wbidi 
workhouses  still  hold  out,  197, 198. 
commission  appointed  in  1833  to  in- 
quire into  the  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  in  Ireland — ^thdr  reoomnieii- 
dations  as  to  cultivation  of  estates 
workhouses,  and  emigration,  19S-2O0l 
measures  reported  ft»r  the  direct  rdcf 
of  the  poor  by  the  state,  200,  201. 
formation  of  **  voluntary  anHOciatJOMT 
recommended  by  the  oommifiEBoaen, 
201.  summary  of  the  reasons  tb^ 
give  for  such  associations,  202,  203. 
private  charity  of  Scotland  Btrtrogtj 
recommended  in  1817,  203.  inii- 
ences  of  Christianity  ought  to  bear  oa 
the  question — excellent  effects  n^ 
suiting  from  the  adopUon  of  the 
practice,  204.  able-bodied  to  be 
excluded  from  the  coDunissioii- 
ers*  scheme  of  national  chsiity,  204. 
this  the  rule  in  the  Scottish  act  of 
1579— mode  of  management  in  Scot- 
land, 205.  duty  of  government,  205, 
206.  the  object  of  poor  laws,  206. 
letter  of  Colonel  Torrens  to  Ixvd 
John  Russell  merits  great  attentira, 
206.  extracts  from,  206.  ahle  views 
which  Mr  Senior  states  in  his  letter 
to  Lord  Uowick,  206, 207.  sammary 
of  what  is  likely  to  be  done  with  the 
poor  of  Ireland,  207,  208. 

Working  Classes — ^want  of  education 
and  want  of  employment  at  the  root 
of  all  their  evils,  Ixxix.  151-1S3. 
early  years  at  which  their  children 
are  sent  to  trade,  or  other  profeasicoa, 
153.  want  of  household  econoniT  in 
the  wife  another  great  cause  of  their 
misery,  154.  influence  which  a  wdH- 
conducted  education  would  hare  on 
their  conduct  and  prospects,  155, 156. 

Working  and  prospects  of  the  reform 
bill,  Ivi.  245. 

Works  (Good),  the  efficacy  of,  considered, 
Ixiv.  438-444. 

of  the  author  of  the  "Natnral 

History  of  Enthusiasm,''  bod.    220. 
See  Physical  Theory  of  Another  Uf^ 

World  —  condition  of,  temporal  and 
spiritual,  at  this  epoch,  liv.  372>37d. 

Condition  of  the,  considered  as 

to  the  doctrine  of  the  Millenninm,  ItL 
231,  232. 

Worldly  Amusements^ — outcry  against, 
considered,  liv.  100-114.  See  J^vcsit- 
geliccU  Party. 
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Worlds — existence  of  a   plurality  of, 

Iviii.  442. 
^Wordsworth  (William,  1770-1860),  cha- 
^    racteristic  of  his  poems,  liii.  565. 

Uses  too  much  prose  in  his 

poetry,  IviL  115.  conceives  that  there 
y  IS  no  great  inconsistency  between 
poetry  and  prose,  117*  censures 
poetry  metrically  arranged,  118.  yet 
retains  it  in  his  poems,  and  reasons 
for  doing  so,  ib. 

% As  a  composer  of  sonnets,  stands 

next  to  Milton  among  English  writers, 
Ix.  357. 

Criticism  on  his  definition  of 


\     fancy  and    imagination,  Ixxv.   167- 
169. 
Criticism  on  the  poetry  of— open 

fto  serious  charges  on  the  score  of  its 
religion,  Ixxvii.  83-86. 

Woron20w(Mikhail  Ilarionovitch,  Count, 
1714-1767),  high  character  of,  Ixx.  75. 

Wortley  (Montague,  Lady  Mary,  1690- 
1762),  character  of  her  letter- writing, 
Ixvi.  3. 

Wotton  (William,  D.D.,  1666-1726),  his 
^Reflections  upon  Ancient  and  Mo- 
dem Learning,"  li.  330.  Dr  Bentley's 
»  Dissertation  upon  the  Epistles  of 
Phakris,  .^sop's  Fables,"  &c.,  at- 
tached to  the  second  edition,  16. 

Wren  (Sir  Christopher,  1632-1723),  ex- 
perimented on  the  transfusion  of  blood 
mto  the  living  system,  Ixxviii.  414. 

Wright  (Ichabc^  Charles),  his  transla- 
tion of  the  ^  Inferno"  of  Dante,  Ivii. 
412.  not  rightly  understood  by  the 
ffenerality  of  readers,  412,  413.  will 
do  much  to  bring  Dante's  writings  into 
repute  in  England,  418.  has  given 
the  best  transition,  420.  might  re- 
Tise  several  passages  with  advantage, 
430,  431.  extract  from,  on  the  death 
of  Ugolino,  432,  433.     See  Dante, 

■■  His  able  assistance  in  editing 

the  "  Correspondence  of  William  Pitt, 
Earl  of  Chatham,"  Ixx.  90.  his  pub- 
lication  of  the  Parliamentary  Debates 
fifom  1768  to  1774, 16. 

Wright  (Thomas),  •*  Biographia  Bri- 
tannica  Literaria,"  by,  Ixxviii.  365. 
See  RowjU  SoeUtv. 

Wright  (Miss,  of  Nashoba,  U.  S.),  re- 
marks of  Mrs  Trollope  on,  Iv.  479-481 . 

Wrijght  (Mr,  of  the  Ordnance  Survey), 
hii  paper  on  the  secondary  formations 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ludlow, 
Ixxiii.  13. 

Writing — un  the  use  of^  before  the 
general  employment  of,  by  the  ancients 


— this  considered  in  relation  to  the 
poems  of  Homer,  IxiL  100. 

Writing — the  vehicle  of  revelation  is, 
Ixiv.  111. 

*  (Alphabetical),  diflerence  of 

views  held  by  Plato  and  Bacon  as  to 
this,  the  greatest  and  most  useful  of 
all  inventions,  Ixv.  76,  77. 

Wrongs  and  Claims  of  Indian  commerce, 
Ixxii.  340.     See  India, 

Wulsap — signification  of,  in  India,  liii. 
443. 

Wyatt  (Sir  Thomas  the  "  Elder,"  1603- 
1542),  although  the  best  didactic  sati- 
rist in  English  literature,  yet  incapable 
of  understanding  Dante,  so  as  to  copy 
him,  Ivii.  419. 

Style  of,  bdv.  526.     specimen 

of,  527. 

Wvatt  ^John),  the  invention  of  spinning 
by  rollers  revolving  with  dififerent  de- 
grees of  velocity,  due  to  him,  bd. 
471. 

Wycherley  (William,  1640-1715),  Dra- 
matic Works  of,  edited  by  Leigh  Hunt, 
Ixxii.  490.  Mr  Hunt's  qualifications  for 
the  task,  490.  the  characteristics  of  the 
writings  of  his  period,  are  such  at 
would  not  be  allowed  in  the  present 
age ;  yet  their  republication  is  justi- 
fiable, 490-493.  morality  displaced 
by  the  dramatists  of  the  age  of  Eliza- 
beth and  James  I.,  493, 494.  immor- 
ality of  the  writers  after  the  Restora- 
tion, caused  by  the  over-strained  aus- 
terity of  the  PuriUns,  494-501.  early 
years  of  Wycherlev,  502,  503.  age  at 
which  he  wrote  his  plays,  503.  his 
intrigue  with  the  Duchess  of  Cleve- 
land, 504,  505.  the  Dutch  war,  505, 
506.  success  which  attended  his 
plays,  506.  marriage  with  the  Coun- 
tess of  Drogheda,  507.  his  embar- 
rassments, 508.  hb  intercourse  with 
Pope,  509-511.  moral  character  of, 
511.     criticism  on  his  plays,  512-514. 

Wycliffe  (John  de,  1324-1384),  Life  and 
Opinions  of,  by  Robert  Vaughan,  Ivi. 
221.  {^&eQ  Vaughan.)  age  of  intellec- 
tual darkness  to  which  he  belonged, 
221.  history  of,  is  closely  blended 
with  the  history  of  England,  and 
of  the  Christian  church,  221.  bio- 
graphers of,  221,  222.  remarks  on 
the  civil  and  Canon  law,  223-226. 
style  of  Mr  Vaughan,  227.  sketch 
of  Wydiffe's  Life,  by  Mr  Le  Bas, 
ib.  religious  views  which  Mr  Le 
Bas  holds,  227-229.  birth,  parent- 
age,  and    early  years    of    Wycliffe, 
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229.  perseyerance  he  displayed  in 
his  studies,  t6.  his  speculations  in 
his  first  publication  entitled,  **  The 
Last  Age  of  the  Church,"  229-232. 
his  opposition  to  the  mendicant  orders, 
and  to  the  friars,  232.  livings  and 
appointnoents  he  held,  232,  233.  ap- 
pointed warden  of  Canterbury  Hall, 
but  his  election  declared  null  and  void 
by  Langharo,  Bishop  of  Ely,  233. 
controversy  between  Edward  IlL  and 
Pope  Urban  V.,  relating  to  the  an- 
nual tribute  claimed  by  the  Popes,  ib. 
his  defence  of  Edward  III.  and  of  his 
Parliament,  234.  influence  which 
his  lectures  on  divinity  had  on  his 
age,  ib.  employed  in  an  embassy  to 
Pope  Gregory  XL — object  of  the  mis- 
sion, 235.  patronised  by  John  of  Gaunt, 
Duke  of  Lrfincaster,  ib,  royal  favours 
he  received,  ib,  accused  of  heresy — 
altercations  which  t4>ok  place  at  the 
trial  between  the  Bishop  of  London, 
the  Earl  Marshall,  and  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster, 236, 237.  question  submitted 
to  him  by  Parliament  as  to  the  papal 
encroachments,  237, 238.  bulls  issued 
against  him  by  the  Pope,  238.  po- 
pular tvmult  in  his  behalf,  and  trial 


stopt,  ib,  his  translation  of  tbe  Bil 
from  the  Vulgate  —  value  of,  as  a 
translation,  and  as  illustrating  the 
history  of  the  English  tongue,  239. 
publication  of  bis  translatimi  of  t^ 
New  Testament,  ib,  influence  of  Us 
biblical  labours  on  the  spirit  of  in- 
quiry, 239, 240.  exposes  the  doetrise 
of  transul^tantiation,  and  persecotiOD 
of,  for,  240.  death  of^  and  age  be  had 
attained,  ib,  theological  opiukxis  td, 
and  on  the  government  of  the  church, 
240-243.  influence  of  his  doctrine  in 
England,  243.  and  on  the  contiiMiit, 
243,  244.  his  grave  opened,  and  kis 
bones  scattered  on  the  dunehill,  244. 

Wyndham  (Sir  WiDiam,  1687-1740), 
Lord  Bolingbroke's  letter  to — date, 
origin,  and  history  of,  Ixiv.  252,  233. 

Wyse  (Sir  Thomas),  his  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  National  Edu- 
cation, on  May  19,  1836,  btv.  245. 
See  Education,  National. 

Wyttenbach  (Daniel,  1746-1820),  his 
life  of  Ruhnkenius,  praised  as  a  model 
of  modern  Latinity,  322.  exeepti<ni- 
able  phrases  and  unauthoiised  ex- 
pressions he  occasionally  uses,  natSf 
822. 


X 


XjUTTHUS  (36*  20^  N.,  29*  31'  E,),  early 
date  and  character  of  the  sculpture 
which  adorns  the  city  of,  in  Asia- 
Minor,  Ixxi.  408,  409. 

Remarkable  bi-lingual  inscri][>- 

tions  found  at,  by  Mr  FelTowes,  Ixxvii 
448  449. 

Xavier  (Saint  Francis,  1606-1652),  ap- 
pearance of,  Ixxv.  298.  self-inflicted 
tortures  he  endured,  304.  early 
life  of,  307.  influence  of  Ignatius 
Loyola  over  him,  307,  308.  ap- 
pointed to  plant  the  Christian  faith 
m  India,  308.    visit  to  his  early  home, 

309.  voyage  to  India,  309, 310.  de- 
pravity  of  the  inhabitants  of  Goa, 

310.  his  labours  there,  and  through 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  310-316. 
assumes  the  defence  at  the  siege  of 
Sumatra,  316,  317.  influence  his 
works  of  love  and  charity  had,  317. 
conversion  of  A  uger  and  his  attendants, 
318.  code  of  instructions  he  left  his 
brother  missionaries,  319.  proceeds 
to  Japan  with  Auger,  ib,     his  suffer- 

ngs,  controversies  with  the  established 


priesthood  of  Japan,  and  evangriical 
works,  320-327.  departs  for  Ghw— 
miracle  he  performed  on  the  voyage^ 
327.  prepares  to  go  to  China — causes 
which  delayed  his  voyage,  328-330. 
death  and  character  o^  330-335. 

Xenophon  (about  b.o.  444-359),  line  of 
march  followed  in  the  advance,  and  in 
his  retreat  with  the  10,000  Greeks, 
liiL  321-328.     See  fVUliami. 

Quoted  on  the  festive  customs 

of  the  Thracians  (Anab.  1.  vii.  c  3), 
Ivi.  361.  his  *'  Symposium"  on  de- 
gant  Athenian  life — supper  of  the 
opulent  Callias,  358,  369.  See  €hneei 
Banquets. 

Uis  admirable  mode   of  por- 


traying the  character  of  those   he 
describes,  lix.  2. 

His  narrative  of  the  route  of 


Cyrus  through  Asia-Minor,  IxxL  899. 
Xerokampo  in  Greece— Colonel  Mure's 
observations  relating  to  the  know- 
ledge which  the  Greeks  had  of  the 
Keyed  Arch  in  connection  with  the 
ruins  in,  Ixxv.  494. 
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Yakahdamca,  «r  Foznza,  in  South 
AroeriM,  laiii.  406.    See  Pottua. 

Ymouzi,  in  Africa,  Iv.  402.     See  Yourt. 

Yard — priDciplet  Uid  doim  for  «scer- 
taining  the  trae  meamre  of  its  length, 
Ixzrii.  22^  230. 

Yarriba,  or  Ejeo  (a  kingdom  in  Africa, 
7*  59'  N.,  S'  (y  E.),  its  d^ilizatioti. 
It.  3»»-401. 

Yaailichift,  in  Aeia-Mitior — Bculpttucd 
rock  at,  conaidered  to  be  the  work 
of  the  Phrygians,  Ixxi.  406. 

Yean  (Roman),  divided  into 
civil,  and  religious,  Ivi.  310. 
number  of  dajs  in  the  civil  and  reli- 
giuui  yean,  ib,  religious  jears  mea- 
sured the  length  of  truces,  311.  date 
asaigned  to  the  foundation  of  Rome, 
ib.  religious  ^ear  asaigaed  for  mourn- 
ing, for  paying  bequests  bjr  will,  and 
for  interest  of  debts,  311,  312. 

"  Yesterday  in  Ireland,"  a  novel — no- 
ticed, with  extracts,  lii.  421-427. 

Yew  tree — accouot  of  the,  Uix.  402. 

YogaSB  St  ra  of  Falanja  I  i,  of  India — mjsti- 
m1  system  which  it  inculcates,  lii. 
364. 

Yonge  (Sir  William),  character  of,  by 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Iviii.  OIS. 

York  (Henry  Benedict,  Cardinal,  d. 
181)7),  his  appearance,  as  described 
bv  Mr  Swinburne,  Ixxiii.  479. 

York  and  Albany  (Frederick,  Duke  of, 
1763-1827),  sketch  of  his  character, 

Anecdotes    of,    with    Colman 

the  younger,  Ixxiii.  414.  anec- 
dotes of  Colman  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  the  Royal  family.  41S. 

York  (53*  58'  N.,  r  3'  W.),  account  of 
the  meeting  of  the  British  ScientiGe 
Assodation  in  it,  in  1831,  Ix.  373, 374. 

Young  (Arthur,  1741-1820),  on  the  la- 
bouring poor  as  connected  with  the 
strength  of  a  country,  lii.  348. 

tin  the  advantage  deiii-cd  to  all 

parties,  and  to  agricultural  improve- 
ment, by  the  granting  of  leases  of  a 
reasonable  length,  lix.  S06. 

Young  (Mr),  hii  experiments  on  the 
growth  of  the  parr  to  the  salmon, 
jj^^jt_.  . J —  ...I. 

Young  (' 

£t,lTi 


lenti  of  gronps,  464.  bis  claims  made 
known  to  the  scholars  of  E>ancc,  natt, 
464,  465.    See  Hiiroglyphkt. 

Young  (Dr  Thomas),  discoTered  the  fact 
of  the  interference  of  diftacted  pen- 
cils, Ixsiv.  288. 

On  the  nndnlatorj  theory  of 

light,  lix.  1S3, 164. 

His  singular  subdivision  of  the 


What  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  interpret  ation  of  Egyptian  1u£to- 
glyphics  since  his  discovery?  Ixzv. 
412,413. 

*Yonng  (Sir  William),  remarks  on  the 
republican  system  which  he  advocate* 
—his  "  Uistorj  of  Athens,"  Ixv.  16l| 
162. 

Young  England — a  political  party  de- 
signated by  that  name,  Ixxx.  617, 
S18.  their  writings,  £18,  S19.  pre- 
sumption of,  519.  their  estimate  of 
the  Tory  leaders,  619-621.  vices  of 
their  style,  521,  522.  political  opin- 
ions of,  622.  623.  their  conclusions 
drawn  from  English  history  extrava- 
gant, 523,  524.  state  of  society  in 
their  view,  524,  62S. 

Yonri,  or  Yaouri  (in  Western  AfUca, 
12"  0'  N.,  6*  5'  E.J,  its  fertility,  and 
high  siste  of  cDltivBtion,  Iv.  402. 
Sultan  of — his  habits  and  appearance, 
403.  his  impontion  on  the  Landers, 
404. 

YucaUn  (19"  41' N.,89- C  W.),  "Inci- 
denU  of  Travels  in,"  by  Jdin  L.  Ste- 
phens, Uxv.  397.  See  Amxnea,  On- 
tral. 

Ixxviii.  438.     gambling  in,  439. 

dancing  and  mune  in,  ib.  eatable* 
of,  439,  440.  mode  of  designing  the 
streets,  440.  arch  in  Meridia  of  In- 
dian origin,  ib.  immense  cave  on  the 
route  to  Hayapan,  440,  441.  ruins 
of  Mayapan,  441,442.  name  of  Yu- 
catan— from  whence  derived  ?  442, 
443.  ruins  of  Uxmal,  443-446.  re- 
markable cave  of  Maicanil,  445, 446. 
treatment  of  fever  at  Uxmal,  447. 
ruins  of  Ticul,  447,  448.  those  of 
Kabah,  448-462.     of  Zavi,  or  Salli, 
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Chichen,  467,  458.  of  Kantunile, 
458,  459.  eidstence  of  remains  in 
the  regions  between  Yalladolid  and 


the  Bay  of  Ascension  mtwre  than  pro- 
bable, 459. 


Zaoosui,  or  Zagozbie  (Island  of,  in  the 
midst  of  the  river  Niger),  appearance, 
cuUiration,  and  manufactures  of,  Iv. 
407. 

Commercial   and    independent 

character  of  the  people  of»  Ixxii.  467, 
468. 
Zulim  Singh  (Regent  of  Kotah),  able 
but  unscrupulous  conduct  of,  to  his 
king,  and  aided  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, Ivi.  93-96.     character  of,  97. 
Zdinora  (41*  37'  N.,  6°  50'  W.),  battle 
of  (in  938),  between  the  Spaniards 
and  the  A.rabs — weapons  and  armour 
of  the  Arabs,  Ixviii.  394. 
Zamoyski   (John   II.,   1622-1665),  his 
conquest  over  the  Turks,  Iv.  229, 230. 
Zanzibar  (Island  of,  6'  0'  S.,  39'  30'  B.), 
development  of  its  resources,  Ixi.  355, 
356.     actual  prosperity  of,  from  1811 
to  1836,  362. 
Ap|>earance  of,  Ixviii.  49.     ex- 
tent of  its  formation,  and  coral  reefs 
which  surround  it,  49,  50.     rivers  of, 
50.     probable  origin  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, ib.     inhospitable  reception  of 
the  English  towards  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth    century,    ib.       trade    of, 
greatly  increased,  50,  51.     persecu- 
tion of  the  Banyans  by  the  Portu- 
guese has  changed  the  channels  of 
commerce   from  the  settlements  at 
Mozambique    to,    51.       cultivation 
much  improved  by  the  Sultan  of  Mus- 
cat, 51,  52.      especially  of  spices — 
description  of  a  plantation,  52.    num- 
ber of  inhabitants,  53.    foreign  trade, 
ib, 

Zavala  (Lorenzo  de),  high  offices  he 
filled  in  Mexico,  and  his  retirement  to 
Texas,  where  he  was  demanded  by 
President  Santa  Anna,  Ixxiii.  263. 
Zates  River — considered  as  being  that 
over  which  the  10,000  Greeks  passed 
on  their  retreat,  Uii.  325. 
Zayi,  or  Salli — grand  ruins  of,  in  Yuca- 
tan, described,  Ixxviii.  452,  453. 
Zealand  (New,  41'  0'  S.,  172*  0'  E.). 
a  Narrative  of  a  Residence  in,  bv 
Augustus  Earle,  Ivi.  333.     natives  of 


pearance  of  the  natires,  336.     oogB 
of,   ib.     traits   of  their   c*mub*li»» 
335,  336.     want  of  animal^  food  in, 
the  cause  of  this  disgostiii^  crime,  337 
their  wars — description   of   a    mock- 
fight,  337,  338.     triumphal  return  <i 
a  party  from  a  victorious  expeditiflo, 
338.     their  friendly  habits,  ib.      tbar 
exhibition  of  grief,  339.      kK>se  habits 
of  the  females  before  marriage,  339, 
340.     fidelity  of  the  married,  women, 
and  pimishment  of,  for  infidelity,  340. 
religious  habits  of — superstition    of 
the  Taboo,  ib,     murder  of  the  crew 
of  a   French  vessel,   341.       changes 
effected  on  the  natives   by  European 
intercourse,  ib.      cultivation    of  tlie 
land,  341,  342.      their  love  of  fire- 
arms,  342.      illicit  intercourse  with 
British  sailors  has  put  an  end  to  the 
infanticide  of  female  children,    343. 
no  traces  of  a  mixed  parentaf^  amoag 
the  natives  in  consequence  of  this  in- 
tercourse, 344.     extraordinary  influ- 
ence which  the  missionaries  have  ov« 
the  minds  of  the  natives — their  gene- 
ral conduct,  344,  345.     comfortable 
dwellings  of,  and  industrious   halMts 
introduced  by  the  missionaries,  345. 
mode  in  which  their  ele\}€S  are  decked 
out,  345,  346.     colonization  of,  con- 
sidered in   relation    to    the  general 
character  of  the  natives,  346-348. 
Zemindars  hi  India — ^ruination  of  the 
families  of,  by  a  too  precipitate  use  of 
the  revenue  system  of  Lord  Comwallis, 
Iv.  82.      were  generally  believed  to 
be  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,   87. 
Mr  Hugh  Christian's  report  as  to  the 
rights  of  the   Ryots  and   Zemindars, 
89,  90.     families  of  ancient  Zemin- 
dars which  still  exist,  and  their  wealth, 
99.     the  Zemindars  assigned  an  im- 
mediate income  under  the  permanent 
settlement  established  by  Lord  Com- 
wallis,  103-107.  See  Ryotwar  System. 
Zend-avesta,  or  at  least  that  portion  of 
it  called  the    Vendidat — opinion  of 
oriental  scholars  on  the  authentidtj 
of,  lix.  103. 


—-their  character,  ib.     description  of,  j  Zenobi  di    Sostengo,  versifier    of  the 
by  Tasman  and  by  Cook,  334.     ap-  i      «  Spagna,"  bcxi.  375. 
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2iinmennan  (Eberhard  Augustus  Wil- 
liam Von,  1742-1814),  his  "  Speci- 
men Zoologise  Qeographicse  Quadru- 
pedum" — map  attached  to,  noticed, 
notey  liii.  329. 

Zincali  (The),  or  an  account  of  the 
gipsies  of  Spain,  Ixxiv.  45-67.  See 
Cfipsiei. 

Ziza  (in  Sicily),  description  of  the  Sara- 
cen architecture  of  tne  edifice  of,  Ixix. 
78,  79. 

Zo^  (Ge<MV.,  1755-1809),  his  happy 
coi\jecture  tnat  sereral  of  the  hidrogiy- 

Shics  were  signs  of  sound,  and  in- 
uence  this  had  on  the  progress  of 
their  study,  Ivii.  463. 
Zohak — tale  of  King,  bdx.  260. 
Zollverein  ((German),  Ixxix.   105-129. 

See  Oerman  Zollverein, 
Zollvereinsblatt  (Das^  redigist  Von  Dr 
Frederich  List,  Ixnx.  105.    See  G^- 
man  ZoUperein, 


Zoology  of  the  Northern  parts  of  British 
America,  liii.  328.     See  AnknaU. 

Discoveries  of  Cuvier  in,  bdi. 

277,  278. 

Zoophytes,  or  Animated  Plants — func- 
tions of^  as  ascertained  in  the  organi- 
zation of  sponges,  Ix.  147-149. 

Zomdorf  (near  Frankfort  on  the  Oder), 
battle  at,  between  the  Russians  and 
Frussiai^ — defeat  of  the  former,  Ixxt. 
273. 

Zoroaster  or  Zerdusht  fabout  B.C.  589- 
513),  Heeren  and  otner  scholars  on 
the  personal  existence  o£^  lix.  104- 
106. 

Zumalacarregui  (General  of  the  Carlist 
troops  in  Spain,  killed  in  1835), 
sketch  of  his  campaign  in  1834  and 
1835,  bdii.  473-483.  military  genius 
o^  for  organising  large  bodies  of  men, 
486.     See  Spain. 
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BORRER -NARRATIVE  OF  A  CAMPAIGN  WITH  A  FRENCH 
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with  an  Exposure  of  Popular  Errors  in  connexion  with  those  subjects,  &c. ;  and  Hints  upon 
Nursing.  By  Thomas  Bull,  M.D.  New  Bdition,  careftiUy  revised  and  enlarged.  Fcp.8vo. 
6s.  cloth. 
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BUNSEN.-EGYPT'S  PLACE  IN  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY : 

An  Historical  Investigation,  in  Five  Books.  By  Curistiam  C.  J.  Bunsbm,  D.Ph.  Bt  D.C.L. 
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cloth. 
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Applied  to  the  Illustration  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  By  Dr.  Sam  vbl  Borobr.  New  Edition, 
wito  Additions.    Fcp.  8vo.  8s.  M.  doth. 

BURNS. -THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHRISTIAN  PHILOSOPHY; 

containing  the  Doctrines.  Duties,  Admonitions,  and  Consolations  of  the  Christian  Religion. 
By  John  Burns,  M.D.  F.R.S.    New  Bdition.    Fcp.  8vo.  te.  6d.  doth. 

BUTLER.-A  SKETCH  OF  MODERN  AND  ANCIENT  GEO- 

GRAPHT,  Ibr  the  use  of  Schools.  By  Samubl  Butlbr,  D.D.  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Uchfldd 
and  Coventry ;  and  formerly  Head  Master  of  Shrewsbury  SdiooL  New  Bdition,  revised  by 
the  Author's  Son.   8vo.  9s.  boards. 

BUTLER.-A  GENERAL  ATLAS  OF  MODERN  AND  ANCIENT 

OBOORA  PHY.  By  the  late  Bishop  Butlbr.  Consisting  of  Forty-five  coloured  Maps,  and 
Indicea.  New  Edition,  re-engraved  {  with  corrections  (in  the  Modem  Maps)  from  the  Govern- 
n  cnt  Surveys  and  other  recent  sources  of  information,  and  (in  the  Ancient  Maps)  flrom  the 
most  approved  writers  on  Andent  Geography.    4to.  94s.  half-bound. 

•  -^       .   5The  Andent  Atlas.    99  coloured  Maps.    6vo.  19s.  hal/-l>oond. 

''^P*'*^^  {The  Modem  Atlas.    99  cotoored  Maps.    8vo.  19ik  balf-bound. 

THE  CABINET  LAWYER : 

A  Popular  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England,  Civil  and  Criminal;  with  a  Dictionaryof  Law 
Terms,  Maxims,  SUtntes,  and  JudidalAntiqnitiea :  Correct  Tables  of  Assessed  Taxes,  Stamp 
Duties,  Bxdse  Licenses,  and  POst-Hoise  Duties ;  Post-OAce  Regulationa,  and  Prison  Disci- 
pline. 15th  Bdition  (1890),  enlarged,  and  corrected  throughout,  with  the  Legal  Dedslons  and 
StRtntes  to  Michaelmas  Term,  19  and  18  Victoria.    Fcp.  8?o.  10s.  Od.  doth. 

CALLCOTT -A  SCRIPTURE  HERBAL. 

With  Upwards  Of  190  Wood  Engimvings.    By  Lady  Calloott.    Square  crown  Svo.  99a.  dotb. 

CATLOW.-POPULAR  CONCHOLOGY ; 

Or,  the  Shdl  GsMneC  arranged:  bdng  an  Introduction  to  the  Modem  System  of  ConcholoBT: 
with  a  sketch  of  the  NaturaJ  History  of  the  Animals,  an  account  of  the  Formation  of  the  Qhdis, 
and  a  complete  Descriptive  List  of  tne  FamiUea  and  Genera*  By  Aoubs  Catlow.  Fcp.  Ovo. 
wiCli  819  Woodcuts.  10a.  6d.  doth. 
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CHESNEY-THE   EXPEDITION    FOR  THE   SURVEY   OF 


THB  RIVERS  EUPHRATES  mod  TIGRIS,  carried  on  by  order  of  tke  BritiBb 
in  the  Years  18S5, 1888,  and  1687.  By  LieuL-Col.  Ch  bsnby,  R.A..  F.R^^  CoouMiKdcr  oT 
the  Expedition.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  in  royal  8vo.  with  a  colonred  Index  Map  and  muaerooi 
Plates  and  Woodcats,  68s.  cloth.— Also,  an  Atlas  of  Thirteen  Maps  and  ClMWta  of  the  Szpe- 
dition,  price  ie"!.  lis.  6d.  in  case. 

*•*  The  entire  work  will  consist  of  fbnr  Tolomes,  roval  8vo.  embellished  with  N 
Plates,  besides  nomerons  Woodcat  Illostrations,  from  Drawings  chiefly  made  hj 
employed  in  the  Surreys. 

JOHN  GOAD'S  MEMORANDUM -A  CONTEMPORARY  Ac- 
count of  the  SUFFERINGS  of  the  REBELS  sentenced  to  TRANSPORTATIOX  by  JUDGE 
JEFFERIES ;  beinr,  A  Memorandam  of  the  Wonderful  Proridenoesof  Godtoa  poor  tmwmikf 
Creature,  during  the  time  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  Rebellion,  and  to  the  ReroliitUB  a 
1688.    By  John  CoAD,  onetheSniferers.    Square  fcp.  8to.  4s.  6d.  doth. 

COLLINS.  -  MEMOIRS    OF    THE   LIFE   OF    WILLIAM 

COLLINS.  Esq.  R.A.  Including  Selectiom  from  his  Journals  and  Gorrespondetioe,  NoCka 
of  many  or  his  eminent  Contemporaries,  and  a  Description  of  his  principal  Works.  By  his 
Son,  W,  WiLKiB  Collins,  Esq.  Author  of  "  Antonina."  With  Portrait  after  iJnwfJi^  an^ 
2  Vignettes  from  Slietches  oy  the  Painter.    3  vols,  post  8vo.  21s.  cloth. 

COLTON -LACON  ;   OR,  MANY  THINGS  IN  FEW  WORDS. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Colton.    New  Edition.    8vo.  12s.  cloth. 

CONYBEARE  AND  HOWSON.-THE  LIFE  AND  EPISTLES 

of  SAINT  PAUL;  comprising  a  complete  Biogranhy  of  the  Apostle,  and  a  Paraphrastic 
Translation  of  his  Epistles  inserted  in  Chronological  Order.  Edited  by  the  Her.  W.  J. 
CoNYBEARB.  M.A.  Iste  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  snd  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Howaois, 
M.A.  late  Principal  of  the  Collegiate  Institution,  Liverpool.  Vol.  I.  Part  1. 4to.,  contaiiiiK 
Thirteen  Engravings  on  Steel,  Seven  Msps  and  Plans,  and  numerous  Engravings  on  Wom, 
price  17s.  boards. 

*•*  In  course  of  publication  in  Parts,  every  alternate  Month,  price  28.  each;  of  which  ^g^ 
are  now  ready ;  to  be  completed  in  about  twenty  Parts. 

"  The  de«lffn  of  thla  underUkin^  U  to  ipve  a  mor«  life  like  and  aniniiiied  pictare  of  St.  Paol  thaa  luu  hovt^tev 
been  presented,  by  placing  him  in  the  miott  of  the  circumstances  bjr  which  he  was  actnallT  NUTOonded,  ezplaiate 
the  political  and  social  position  of  the  people  he  belonged  to.  exhibiting  the  character  of  Or*«k  and  Uoman  civUMabea 
at  the  openinff  of  hi*  career,  and  shcwiog  the  various  social  gradations  and  influences  with  which  he  had  tm  dcaJ  b 
the  course  of  It.  Many  engravings  accoropanr  the  work,  having  the  same  object  in  view.  Maps  retrace  the  tiuss 
of  his  active  and  various  wandering*!  and  landscapes  shew  us  the  principal  places  he  visited.  The  nocrml  i4aB  «f  ti« 
work  is  verv  complete,  and  up  to  this  point  ably  executed.  The  division  of  labour  assigns  the  tnuialaUaa  of  i^ 
epistles  ana  spefjcbes  to  Mr.  Conybeare,and  thie  narrative  and  descriptive  portions  of  the  book  to  Mr.  How«a«. 
When  completed  it  will  doubtlesa  be  the  best  existing  account  of  the  life,  travels,  and  epistka  of  tbe  grrat  Apoatfa  " 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  BOTANY. 

New  Edition,  improved.  Fcp.  8vo.  22  Plates,  7s.  td.  cloth ;  with  the  plates  coloured,  12a.  cloth. 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  MINERALOGY. 

With  Plates,  engraved  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowry,  from  Original  Drawings.  NewEditioa, 
enlarged.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  Hs.  cloth. 

COOK. -THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES : 

With  a  Commentary,  and  Practical  and  Devotional  Suggestions,  for  the  Use  of  Readers  and 
Students  of  the  EugUsh  Bible.  By  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Cook,  M.A.  one  of  Her  Migesty's  Inspec- 
tors  of  Church  Schools.    Post  8vo.  8s.  6d.  cloth. 

**A  very  excellent  edition  of  the  Acts,  with  explanatory  notes,  rellgioua  reflections,  and  introdactOTy  matter ;  the 
critical  exposition  drawn  from  a  great  variety  of  sources  :  the  more  religious  suggmtions  original  Mr.  Cwekl 
object  is.  first,  to  supply  whatever  information  may  be  required  bv  the  Knglish  reader  in  order  to  naden^ukd  the 
text ;  and  secondly,  to  assist  hua  in  drawing  practical  inferences  /rom  the  wfvd  that  was  given  to  make  us  '  wtos 
unto  salvation' :  both  of  which  porpoMS  the  book  is  well  adapted  to  fulSl."  Sracrai^a. 

COOPER.-PRACTICAL  AND  FAMILIAR  SERMONS, 

Designed  for  Parochial  and  Domestic  Instruction.  By  the  Rev.  Edwabd  Coopbr.  New  EdiL 
7  vols.  12mo.  jfi'l.  18s.  boards. 

COOPER'S  DOCTRINAL  SERMONS. 

Sermons  chiefly  designed  to  elucidate  some  of  the  leading  Doctrines  of  the  Goq>el.  By  the 
Rev.  Edward  Coopbr.    New  Edition.    2  vols.  12mo.  10s.  boards. 


I 


COPLAND.-A  DICTIONARY  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE ; 

comprisinff  Oenentl  Pttholory,  the  Nature  and  TrMtment  of  DiseAset,  Morbid  Stracturet, 
and  the  Disorders  especially  incidental  to  Climates,  to  Sex,  and  to  the  different  Kpochs  of 
Lifet  with  numerons  approved  Fonndbeof  the  Medicines  recommended.  By  Jambs  Copland, 
M.D.  Consultinif  Physician  to  Queen  Charlotte's  Lyini?-in  Hospital,  &c.  Btc  Vols.  I.  and  1 1. 
8vo.  jtZ,  cloth ;  and  Parts  X.  to  XlV.  4s.  Od.  each,  sewed. 

COSTELLO- THE    FALLS,    LAKES,    AND    MOUNTAINS 

OF  NORTH  WALES  •,  beini?  a  Pictorial  Tonr  through  the  most  interesting^  parts  of  the 
Country.  By  Miss  Louisa  Stoart  Costkllo.  illustrated  with  Views,  from  Oririnal 
Sketches  by  D.  H.  M'Kewao,  engraved  on  wood,  and  litboin«pbed,  by  T.  and  B.  Gtlks. 
Square  8vo.  with  Map,  Us.  doth. 

COULTER-ADVENTURES  IN  THE  PACIFIC : 

With  Observations  on  the  Natural  Productions,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  Natives  of  the 
various  Islands ;  Remarks  on  the  Missionaries,  British  and  other  Residefits,  &c.  By  John 
CouLTBR,  M.D.    Post  8vo.  78.  (kl.  cloth. 

CRESY.-AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING, 

Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical.  By  Edward  Crbsy,  F.S.A.  C.E.  Illustrated  by 
upwards  of  Three  Thousand  Engravings  on  Wood^  explanatory  of  the  Principles,  Machinery, 
and  Constructions  which  come  under  the  Direction  of  the  Civil  Engineer.  One  very  large 
Volume  8vo.  ^ez,  18s.  Od.  cloth. 

CROCKER'S  ELEMENTS  OF  LAND  SURVEYING. 

New  Edition,  corrected  throughout,  and  considerably  improved  and  modernized,  by  T.  O. 
Bunt,  Und  Surveyor.  To  which  are  added,  TABLES  OK  SIX-FIGURE  LOGARITHMS, 
ftc, superintended  by  R.FARLBT,ofthe  Nautical  Almanac  Establishment.  Post  8vo.  13s.  cloth. 

%*  Mr.  Farley's  Tables  of  Six  Figure  Logr.rithms  may  be  had  separately,  price  4s.  (kl. 

DALE.-THE  DOMESTIC  LITURGY  AND  FAMILY  CHAP- 

LAIN,  in  two  Parts:  the  First  Part  being  (liurch  Services  adapted  for  domestic  use, 
with  Prayers  for  every  day  of  the  week,  selected  exclusively  from  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer;  Part  11.  comprising  an  appropriate  Sermon  for  every  Sundav  in  the  year.  By 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Dalb,  M.A.,  Canon  Residentiary  of  St.  Paul's  Cat'bedral.  3d  Edition, 
post  4to.  31s.  cloth :  or,  bound  by  Hayday,  3Is.  6d.  calf  lettered ;  jt2, 10s.  morocco. 
fl-„_.»„,„  /  Thb  Family  Chaplain,  plain,  13s.  cloth.^ 
oeparaiciy  ^  ^^^  Dqmbstic  Liturgy,  price  lOs.  6tl.  cloth. 

DE  LA  BECHE.-REPORT  ON  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  CORN- 

WALI^  DEVON,  and  WEST  SOMERSET.  By  Hbnby  T.  Vk  la  Bkchk.  F.R.8.  &c., 
Director  of  the  Ordnance  Geological  Survey.  Published  by  Order  of  the  Lor<U  Commissioners 
of  H.M.  Treasury.   8vo.  with  Maps,  Woodcuts,  and  13  large  Pates,  14s.  cloth. 

DE   STRZELECKI.-THE    PHYSICAL    DESCRIPTION   OF 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  and  VAN  DIEMAN'S  LAND;  accompanied  by  a  Geological  Map 
Sections,  and  DiMrrams,  and  Figures  of  the  Organic  Renuins.  By  P.  E.  Dm  SrazBLBCKi. 
8vo.  with  coldureu  Map  and  numerous  Plates,  34s.  cloth. 

DIBDIN.-THE  SUNDAY  LIBRARY : 

Containing  nearly  One  Hundred  Sermons,  by  eminent  Divines.  With  Notes,  &c.  by  the  Rev. 
T.  F.  DiBDiN,  li.D.  6  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Six  Portraits,  SOs.  cloth ;  or,  4^3.  19i.  M.  neatly 
half-bound  in  morocco,  with  gilt  edges. 

DISCIPLINE. 

By  the  Authoress  of  ••  Letters  to  my  Unknown  Friends,"  "  Twelve  Years  Ago,"  **  Soma 
I'aasages  Arom  Modem  History,"  and  **  Letters  on  Happiness."    18mo.  8s.  cloth. 

DOUBLEDAY   AND  HEWITSON'S   BUTTERFLIES.  -  THE 

GENERA  of  DIURNAL  LEPl DOPTBRA ;  comprising  their  Generic  Characters- a  Notice 
of  the  Habita  and  Transformations— and  a  Catalogue  of  the  Spedea  of  each  Genus.  By 
Edward  Doublbday.  Esq.  F.L.S.&C.,  late  Assistant  in  the  Zoological  Department  of  the 
British  Museum.  Continiied  by  J.  O.  Wbstwood,  Baq.  Illustrated  with  75  Coloured  Plates, 
by  W.  C.  Hbwitson,  Esq.  Author  of  **  British  Oology."  Imperial  4to.  unifbrm  with  Gray 
and  Mitchell's  *'  Oeaera  of  Birds." 

*•*  In  course  of  publication  in  Monthly  Parts,  &s.  each.  The  publication,  which  has 
been  suspended  for  a  few  months,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Doobleday,  is  now 
resumed,  and  will  be  continued  regularly  until  the  completion  of  the  work  85  Parts  are  now 
published. 


8  NEW  WORKS  AND  NSW  EDITIONS 


DRESDEN  GALLERT.-THE  MOST  CELEBRATED  PICTURES 

of  the  ROTAL  GALLERY  at  DRESDEN,  drawn  on  Stone,  from  tbe  Oririnala,  by  Pruix 
HanfttaeoH^l :  with  Descriptive  and  Biographical  Notices,  in  French  and  Gierman.  Nos.  I. 
to  LVL  imperial  foUo,  each  containing  S  Platea*  with  Letter-preii,  price  Ma.  to  Siibacri|>eri ;  to 
Non  SubKribera,  aoe.    Single'Platei,19i.eadi. 

S^  To  be  completed  in  4  more  numbers,  price  90a.  each,  to  Sobscribers.    Noa.  LI.  to  LiX. 
contain  each  Fottr  Piaiet  and  Letterpress. 

DUNLOP.-THE  HISTORY  OF  FICTION : 

Beinr  a  Critical  Acooant  ot  the  most  celebrated  Prose  Worka  of  Fiction,  fkrom  the  earliest 
OreeK  Romances  to  the  Novels  of  the  Present  Age.  By  John  DuNLor,  Btq.  New  Bditkn, 
complete  in  One  Volume.    8to.  ISs.  cloth. 

EASTLAKE.  -  MATERIALS    FOR    A   HISTORY   OF    OIL 

PAINTING.  By  Charlbs  Lock  EASfLARB,  Esq.  R.A.  F.R.S.  F.S.A.:  Secretary  to  tkt 
Royal  Gommission  for  Promoting  the  Fine  Arts  in  connexion  with  the  rebuiloingof  the  Hosnes 
of  Parliament,  &c.   8to.  ite.  cloth. 

%*  Vol  II.  On  the  Italian  Practice  of  Ott  Painting,  is  itr^/Mtrfng M  P^^tic^thn. 

ECCLESTON.-AN   INTRODUCTION  TO  ENGLISH  ANTT- 

QUrriES.  Intended  as  a  Companion  to  the  History  of  England.  By  Jambs  Bccla- 
BTON,  B.A.  late  Head  Masto'  of  Sutton  Coldfield  Grammar  SchooL  8vo.  with  nnmennn 
Engravings  on  Wood,  81s.  cloth. 

ELLIOTSON.-HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY : 

With  which  is  incorporated  much  of  the  elementary  part  of  the  *'  Institutiones  Physiolociae^ 
of  J.  F.  Blumenbach,  Professor  in  the  University  of  OOttingen.  By  Joh  n  Eluotson,  m.D. 
Cantab.  F.R.S.    Fifth  Edition.    8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  £2.  as.  doth. 

THE  ENGLISHMAN'S  GREEK  CONCORDANCE  OF  THE 

NEW  TESTAMENT:  being  an  Attempt  at  a  Verbal  Connexion  between  the  Greek  and  the 
English  Texts:  including  a  Concordance  to  the  Proper  Names,  with  Indexes,  Greck-Bvgliah 
and  English-Greek.    New  Edition,  with  a  new  Index.    Royal  8to.  49s.  cloth. 

THE  ENGLISHMAN'S  HEBREW  AND    CHALDEE    CON- 


CORDANCE  of  the  OLD  TESTAMENT ;  being  an  Attempt  at  a  Verbal  Connection  betwi  _ 
tbe  Original  and  tbe  English  Translations:  with  Indexes,  a  List  of  the  Proper  Namea  aikd 
their  occurrences,  &c.    3  vols,  royal  8vo.  jes.  ISs.  6d.  cloth ;  large  paper,  jg*,  14s.  6d. 

EbTVbS-THE  VILLAGE  NOTARY : 

A  Romance  of  Hnmrian  Life.  Translated  from  the  Hungarian  of  Baron  EOttOsl  by  Orro 
Wbnckstbrk.  ¥Mtth  an  Introduction,  written  expressly  for  the  present  Translation,  by 
Francis  Pulsckt.    S  vols,  post  8vo.  81s.  6d.  boards 

EPHEMERA.-THE  BOOK  OF  THE  SALMON : 

In  Two  PRrts.  Part  I.  The  Theory,  Principles,  and  Practice  of  Fly-Fishing  for  Salmon :  with 
Lilts  of  good  Salmon  Flies  for  every  good  River  In  tbe  Empire ;  Part  II.  Tbe  Natural  History 
ot  the  Salmon,  all  Its  known  Habits  described,  and  the  beHt  way  of  artificially  Breeding  n 


with  coloured  Pistes,  14s.  cloth. 


EPHEMERA.-A  HAND-BOOK  OF  ANGLING ; 

Teaching  Fly-fishing,  Trolling,  Bottom-fishing,  Salmon-fishing;  with  the  Natural  History  of 
River  Fish,  and  the  best  modes  of  Catching  them.  By  Ephbmera,  of  *'  BeU*s  L&fe  in 
London."    New  Edition,  enlarged.    Fq>.  8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  9s.  doth. 

ERMAN.-TRAVELS  IN  SIBERIA : 

includingExcnrsions  northwards,  down  the  Obi,  to  the  Polar  Qrcle,  and  southwards  to  the 
Chinese  jPtontier.  By  Adolph  Erman.  Translated  by  W.  D.  Coolbt,  Esq.  Author  of 
**  The  History  of  Maritime  and  InUnd  Discovery ;"    3  vols.  8vo.  with  Map,  Sis.  fid.  cloth. 

ETHERIDGE -THE  APOSTOLICAL  ACTS  AND  EPISTLES, 

From  the  Pescbito,  or  Ancient  Syriac.  To  which  are  added,  the  remaining  Epistlea,  and  tbe 
Book  of  Revelation,  af^r  a  later  Syrian  Text.  Translated,  with  Prolegomena  and  Indices,  by 
J.  W.  Etheridge,  M.A.  Doctor  in  Philosophy  of  tbe  University  of  Heidelberg,  and  Memb«-  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris.    Royal  ISmo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 


EVANS.-THE  SUGAR  PLANTER'S  MANUAL : 

Beinr  a  Treftti 
8vo.  Ot.  cloCh. 

FAREY.-A  TREATISE  ON  THE  STEAM  ENGINE, 

Historical,  Prtcticat,  and  Dcacriptive. 
and  Qumeroos  Woodcuts,  i^3. 6s.  boards. 


Beinr  a  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  obtaininfc  Sacar  from  the  Sugar  Cane.    By  W.  J.  Btans,  M.D. 
'    .5s,   "  "■ 


Historical,  Practical,  and  Descriptive.     By  Jobn  Fasbt,  Bn^neer.     4to.  with  95  Plates, 

.  Doarc* 


FERGUSSON.  -AN  HISTORICAL  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  TRUE 

PRINCIPLES  of  BEAUTY  in  ART,  more  especiaUy  with  reference  to  ARCHITBCTURB. 
By  Jambs  Fesoussom,  Esq.;  Author  of  '*  An  Essay  on  the  Ancient  Topotjaphy  of 
Jerusalem."  **  Picturesque  Illustrations  of  Ancient  Architecture  in  Hindostan,''  &c.  With 
5  Copperplates,  a  coloured  Lithographic  Bngravinff,  and  upwards  of  100  Woodcuts.  Imperial 
8ro.  30s.  cloth. 

FORESTER  AND  BIDDULPH'S  NORWAY. 

Norw  ay  in  1848  and  1849 :  containing  Rambles  amon/r  the  Fields  and  Fjords  of  the  Central  and 

Western  Districts ;  and  inclodinfp  Remarks  on  iu  Political,  Military,  l&cleslastical,  and  Social 

Oixanisation.    ByTuoMAS  FoassTBR.  Esq.    With  Extracts  from  tne  JournaU  of  Lieutenant 

M.  S.  BiDDULPH,  Royal  Artillery,    \lith  a  new  coloured  Map  of  Southern  Norway,  Wood 

Bngravincs,  and  Ten  tinted  Lithographic  illustrations  from  Drawings  made  on  tne  spot. 

8vo.  18a.  doth. 

"  k»m  pieturt  of  that  atnai^v.  rsoMatlc  Uad.  whiok  atoed  muhsktm,  M17, ««  mkj  nv,  namfllMl,  doiiaff  the 
rrrolutioaary  war  of  \bt»,  thU  wctk  cannot  b«  •pokm  of  too  hi<bl j,  for  tt  U  graphic,  truthfal,  and  dUrritninuiaff ; 
I              aad  whilat  entiirlr  tne  from  evtnr  thing  Hkt  prvtrnaion.  ia  inAnitcly  •onenor  to  the  Kmrral  ran  of  books  of  trarf b. 
I  In  point  of  uformatioa,  of  litnrarj  ability  and  artistic  akjll,  and  UbarAlitjr  of  Mntimcntr  this  ia  on*  of  tha  mo«t 

FORSTER.-THE  HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  ARABIA; 

or,  the  Patriarchal  Bvidencea  of  Revealed  Relif^ion.  A  Memoir,  with  illustrative  Mans 
and  an  Appendix,  containing  Translations,  with  an  Alphabet   and  Glossary  of  the  Ha- 

I  myaritic  Inscriptions  recently  discovered  in  Uadramaut.    Bv  the  Rev.  Cuables  Foestbb, 

I  Author  of  **  Manometanism  Unveiled."    3  vols.  8vo.  SOt.  cloth. 

I  FOSS.-THE  J[JDQ£S  OF  ENGLAND : 

with  Sketches  of  their  Lives,  and  Miscellaneoas  Notices  connected  with  the  Coorts  at  West> 
minster  from  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  By  Bdwabd  Foas,  F.S.A.  of  the  turner  Tonple. 
Vols.  Land  11.    8vo. 28s. doth. 

FOSTER.-A  HANDhOOK  OF  MODERN  EUROPEAN  LITE- 

RATURB:  British,  Danish,  Dutch.  French.  German,  Hungarian,  Italian,  Polish  and  Rus- 
sian, Portuguese,  Spanish,  and  Swedish.  With  a  tnii  Biographical  and  Chronological  Index. 
By  Mrs.  Fostbr.    rep.  8vo.  8s.  8d.  cloth. 

%*  The  object  of  this  book  is,  not  so  much  to  give  elaborate  criticisms  on  the  various  writers 
in  the  language  to  whose  literature  it  is  intended  as  a  guide,  as  to  direct  the  stwlent  to  the 
best  writers  in  each,  and  to  inform  him  on  what  subjecU  they  have  written. 

GIBBON'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE 

ROMAN  EMPIRE.'  A  new  Edition,  complete  in  One  Volume.  With  an  Account  of  the  Author's 
Life  and  Writings,  by  Albxandbr  Chalmbb5,  Baq.  F.A.S.    8vo.  with  Portrait,  18s.  cloth. 

I  %*  An  Edition,  in  8  vols.  8vo.  OOi.  boards. 

'  GILBART.-A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  BANKING. 

By  Jambs  William  Gilbabt,  F.RS.  General  Manager  of  the  London  and  Westminster 
Bank,  ftth  Edition,  with  Portrait  of  the  Author,  and  View  of  the  "  London  and  Westminster 
Bank,*' Lothbury.    S  vols.  8vo.  94a.  cluth. 

GOLDSMITH.  —  THE    POETICAL    WORKS    OF    OLIVER 

GOLDSMITH.  llhMtratcd  by  Wood  Bngrarings,  from  Designs  by  Members  of  the  Btching 
Club.  With  a  Biographical  Memoir,  and  Notes  on  the  Poems.  Bdited  bv  Bolton  Cobnby, 
Isq.  Square  crown  8vo.  uniform  with  ** Thomson's  Seasons,"  31a.  cloth;  or,  boand  in 
morocco,  by  Hayday,  jgl.  16s. 

GOWER.-THE  SCIENTIFIC  PHJINOMENA  OF  DOMESTIC 

LIFB,  farailiariyexphUned.  By  Chablbs  Foots  Gowbb.  New  Bdition.  Fcp.  8vo.with 
Wood  Engravings,  fts.  cloth. 

GRAHAM.-ENGLISH ;  OR,  THE  ART  OF  COMPOSITION : 

explained  in  a  Series  of  Instructions  and  Examples.  By  G.  F.  Gbaham.  New  Edition, 
revised  ami  improved.    Fcp.  8vo.  6a.  cloth. 
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GRANT-LETTERS  FROM  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

Being  the  Correspondence  with  her  Friends,  between  the  years  1773  and  \80$.  By  Mrs  Graspt, 
of  Lan^n.  New  Edition.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  her  son,  J.  P.  GsaKT. 
Esq.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  31s.  cloth. 

GRANT- MEMOIR   AND    CORRESPONDENCE    OF    THE 

late  Mrs.  Grant,  of  Larirsn,  Author  of  *'  Letters  ^m  the  Moantains,"  *<  Memoirs  ai  u 
American  Lady,'*  &c.  Edited  by  her  Son,  J.  V.  Grant,  Es(|.  New  Edition.  S  toIs.  post  Sf«. 
with  rortrait,  91s  M.  cloth. 

GRAY.-  TABLES  AND  FORMULAE  FOR  THE  COMPUTATION 

of  LIFE  CONTINGENCIES ;  with  copious  Buimples  of  Annuity,  Assurance,  and  FrieodlT 
Society  Calculations.  By  Pbtrr  Gray,  F.R.A.S.  Associate  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    Royal  8vo.  15s.  cloth. 

GRAY  AND  MITCHELL'S  ORNITHOLOGY.-THE  GENERA 

Of  BIRDS ;  comprising  their  Generic  Characters,  a  Notice  of  the  Habits  of  each  Geoos,  snd 
an  extensive  List  of  Species,  referred  to  their  several  Genera.  By  Georqk  Robkbt  Grat, 
Acad.  Imp.  Georg.  Florent.  Soc.  Corresp.,  Senior  Assistant  of  the  Natural  History  Depart- 
ment in  the  British  Museum.  Illustrated  with  360  Plates  (175  plain  and  185  coloureal,  mcrnn 
on  stone,  by  David  William  Mitchbll,  B.A.,  F.L.S.,  Secretary  to  the  Zoolof^icml  Society 
of  London,  8k.    S  vols,  imperial  8vo.  j6^1.  10s  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  tops. 

GWILT.-AN  ENCYCLOP JIDIA  OF  ARCHITECTURE ; 

Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical.  By  Joseph  Gwilt,  Esq.  F.S.A.  Hlustrated  with 
upwards  of  1,000  Engravings  on  Wood,  from  Designs  by  J.  S.  Gwilt.    8vo.  5te.  6d.  doth 

SIDNEY  HALL'S  NEW  GENERAL  LARGE  LIBRARY  ATLAS 

OF  FIFTY-THREE  MAPS  (size  30  in.  by  16  in.),  with  the  Divisions  and  Boandsuies  care- 
Ailly  coloured ;  and  an  Alphabetical  Index  of  all  the  Names  contained  in  the  Maps,  with  tbdr 
Latitude  and  Longitude.  An  entirely  New  Edition,  corrected  throughout  fh)ra  the  beat  and 
most  recent  Authorities ;  with  all  the  Railways  laid  down,  and  many  of  the  Maps  re-drawn 
and  re-engraved.    Colombier  4to.  4^5.  5s.  half-bound  in  rus^ia. 

SIDNEY    HALL'S    RAILWAY  MAP  OF   ENGLAND    AND 

WALES.    Square  fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  cloth.  i 

%*  Tlic  Map  of  England  and  Wales,  contained  in  "Sidney  HalPs  Lanre  Railway  Atlas" (s^ 
20  in.  by  16  in.)  corrected  and  re-engraved,  with  all  the  Lines  of  Railway  laid  down,  may  be 
had  separately,  price  2s.  6d.,  coloured  and  mounted  on  folding  canvas  in  a  cas^  for  the 
pocket. 

HALL.    MIDSUMMER  EVE : 

A  Fairy  Tale  of  Love.  By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.  With  nearly  800  Wood  Engravings  from  Designs 
by  D.  Maclise,  C.  Stanfleld,  T.  Craswick,  T.  Landseer,  and  other  emment  Artists.  Square 
crown  8V0.  21s.  cloth.  I 

HARRISON.-ON  THE  RISE,  PROGRESS,  AND  PRESENT  ' 

SrrRUCrURB  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  By  the  Rev.  M.  Harrison,  M.A.  late  I 
Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.    Post  8vo.  8s.  6d.  cloth. 

HARRY  HTEOVER. -PRACTICAL  HORSEMANSHIP. 

By  Harry  Hirovkr,  Author  of  "Stable  Talk  and  Table  Talk;  or,  Sfiectacles  fbr Toong 
Sportsmen.*'  With  2  Plates,  one  representing  "  Going  like  Workmen  :*»  the  other.  **  Going 
like  Muffs."    Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  half-bound.  ^^  | 

*'  No  'bcittcr  title  coold  hare  been  choMn  fbr  this  capit«l  little  work. The  author  teache*  na  how  to  bceoBW    ' 

practical  horaeman  aa  prirate  individaals.    His  tMChing  ia  nnqoestionabljr  exorlleat,  for  it  proeecda  fhoa  kmc  as4 
r ;  and  knowing a«  mnch  at  we  do  of  Harry  Hieorer,  we  do  not  think  that  theie  exists  a  aaafittcr 


varied  experience  I ^ — __„w-w»^.  ......  ...«v.»,  ..uu^  uvk  uuum  wu>*  uinc  bxisw  «  ^um  ana 

than  he  ia  for  the  proper  diacharffe  of  the  task  he  baa  undertaken.    The  little  book  is  written  with  dear  and  capti 
vatincaimplieltjr;  and,  while  it  teaches  practical  horsemanahip,  it  brings  to  its  clncidation  corr«laUT»  matMs 
cqoaUj  amusing  and  instruotiYs."  Bill's  Lira  is  LoMon. 

HARRY  HIEOVER -THE  STUD,  FOR  PRACTICAL  Pur- 
poses AND  PRACTICAL  MEN :  being  a  Guide  to  the  Choice  of  a  Horse  for  use  more  than 
fbr  show.  Bv  Harry  Hirotrr,  Author  of  **  Stable  Talk  and  Table  Talk.'*  With  a  Plates, 
one  representing  "  A  pretty  good  sort  tor  most  purposes  j"  the  other,  "  •  Ray  ther  *  a  bad  sort 
for  any  purpose.*'    Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  half-bound. 

HARRY  HIEOVER.-THE  POCKET  AND  THE  STUD ; 

?^  ^H^*  ^*PJ!  PP  S^t  Management  of  the  Stable.  By  Harry  Hiboybr,  Author  of 
"  Suble-Talk  and  Table-Talk ;  or,  SpecUcles  for  Young  Sportemen.»»  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait 
of  the  Author  on  his  favourite  Horse  '*  Harlequin,"  5s.  half-bound. 
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HARRY  HIEOVER- STABLE  TALK  AND  TABLE  TALK; 

or,  SPECTACLES  for  YOUNG  SPORTSMEN.  By  IIabrt  Uikotbr.  New  Edition. 
2  vols.  8to.  with  Portrait,  24s.  clota. 

HAWKER-INSTRUCTIONS  TO  YOUNG  SPORTSMEN 

In  all  that  relates  to  Guns  an<l  Shooting:.  By  Lieut.-Col.  P.  Uawkbr.  New  Edition, 
corrected,  eiilareed,  and  improved ;  with  Eighty-five  Plates  and  Woodcuts  by  Adlard  ana 
Brantton,  from  Drawing  by  C.  Varley,  Dickes,  &c.    8vo.  21s.  cloth. 

HAYDON.-LECTURES  ON  PAINTING  AND  DESIGN : 

Delivered  at  the  London  Institution,  the  Royal  Institution,  Albemarle  Street,  to  the  University 
of  Oxford,  &c.  By  B.  R.  Haydon,  Historical  Painter.  With  Portraits  of  the  Author  and  of 
Sir  David  Wilkie,  and  Wood  Enipravings,  from  Desi{n>s  by  the  Author.  2  vols.  8vo.  24s.  cloth. 

HEAD.-HISTORICAL  MEMOIRS  OF  CARDINAL  PACCA, 

Prime  Minister  to  Pins  VII.  Written  bv  Himself.  Translsted  from  the  Italian,  by  Sir  Oborob 
Hbad,  Author  of  **  Rome :  a  Tour  of  Many  Days."    2  vols,  post  8to.  21s.  cloth. 

SIR  GEORGE  HEAD-ROME : 

A  Tour  of  Many  Days.    By  Sir  Gbobob  Ubao.    S  toU.  8to.  86a.  cloth. 


SIR  JOHN  HERSCHEL.-OUTLINES  OF  ASTRONOMY. 

By  Sir  John  F.  W.  Hbrschbl,  Bart.  &c.  &c.  &c.  New  Edition ;  irith  Plates  and  Wood  En- 
grwings.    8vo.  18s.  cloth. 

MRS.  HEY.-THE  MORAL  OF  FLOWERS ; 

Or,  Thoughts  gathered  from  the  Field  and  the  Garden.  By  Mrs.  Hrt.  Being  a  New  Edition 
of  <*The  Moral  of  Flowers  ;*'  and  consisting  of  Poetical  Tboughu  on  Garden  and  Field 
Flowers,  sccoropanied  by  Drawings  beautifully  coloured  after  Nature.  Square  crown  8vo. 
uniform  in  site  with  *'Tbomson*s  Seasons  illustrated  by  the  Etching  Club,*'  an.  cloth. 


MRS.  HEY.-SYLVAN  MUSINGS ; 


HINTS  ON  ETIQUETTE  AND  THE  USAGES  OF  SOCIETY : 

With  a  Glance  at  Bad  HabiU.  By  Aymy6t.  **  Manners  make  the  man."  New  Edition, 
revised  (with  additions)  by  a  Lady  of  Rank.    Fcp.  8vo.  28.  Od.  cloth. 

HOARE -A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  CULTIVATION 

OF  THE  GRAPE  VINE  ON  OPEN  WALLS.  By  Clbmbkt  Uoarr.  New  Edition.  8vo. 
78. 6d.  cloth. 

HOARE.-A  DESCRIPTIVE  ACCOUNT  OF  A  NEW  METHOD 

of  PLANTING  and  MANAGING  the  ROOTS  of  GRAPE  VINES.  By  Clbmbnt  Hoarr, 
Author  of  **  A  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Grape  Vine  on  Open  Walls."    12mo.  5s.  cloth. 

HOOK.-THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  OUR  LORD'S  MINISTRY: 

A  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  principal  Events  of  Passion  Week.  By  Waltbr  Farquhar 
Uoob,  D.D.  Vicar  of  Leeds,  Prebendary  of  Lincoln,  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen. 
New  Edition.    Fcp.  8to.  6s.  cloth. 

HOOKER.-KEW  GARDENS; 

Or,  a  Popular  Guide  to  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  of  Kew.  By  Sir  William  Jacrsom 
HooRKR,  K.H.  D.C.L.  F.ILA.  ft  LS.  9k.  8tc,  Director.  New  Edition.  l6mo.  with  numerous 
Wood  Engravings,  M.  sewed. 

HOOKER  AND  ARNOTT.-THE  BRITISH  FLORA; 

Comprisinfr  the  PbMioinimoas  or  Ftowerinc  Plants^  and  the  Ferns.  The  Sixth  Edition,  with 
Addiaona  and  Corrections,  and  nomerous  Flirurfs  UlustratiTe  o(  the  UmbelHferous  Planu, 
the  Conpoaite  Plants,  the  Grasses,  and  the  Ferns.  By  Sir  W.  J.  Hoorbr,  F.R.A.  and  L.S. 
ftc,  and  G.  A.  Walrrr-Arnott,  LL.D.  F.L.S.  and  R.S.  Ed  ;  Reirius  Professor  of  Botany  in 
the  Univertitv  of  Glasgow.  In  One  very  thick  Volume,  12mo.  with  12  Plates,  price  Us.  cloth ; 
or  with  the  Plates  cokrared,  21s.  cloth.  * 


Or,  the  Spirit  of  the  Woods.    By  Mrs.  Hbt.    Beinr  a  New  Edition  of  the  "Spirit  of  the 
Woods  \**  and  contiBting  of  Poetical  Thourhts  on  I'orest  Trees,  accompanied  by  Drawings  of    i 
Blossoms  and  Foliaj^e,  beautifully  coloured  after  Nature.    Square  crown  8vu.  uniform  in  size 
with  *<  Thomson's  Seasons  illustrated  by  the  Etchinf  Qub,*'  21s.  cloth. 
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HORNE.-AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  CRITICAL  STUDY 

and  KNOWLBDOB  of  th«  HOLT  SCRIPTURES.  By  Tboma  ^  Hartwkll  Hoknk«  B.D. 
of  St.  Jobn*s  Colleice,  Carobridf^;  Rector  of  the  united  ParUbet  of  St.  Edmuod  the  Kioy 
tiid  Martyr,  and  St.  Nicholas  Aeons,  Lombard  Street ;  Prebendarv  of  St.  Panics.  New 
Edition,  revised  and  corrected.  6  vols.  8vo.  iritb  nomeitras  Mapa  and  Facsimilet  of  Biblical 
Manutcripts,  6St.  clotb;  or  tt5,  bound  in  calf. 

HORNE.-A    COMPENDIOUS   INTRODUCTION    TO    THE 

STUDY  of  the  BIBLK.  By  Thomas  HARTwaLL  Hornb,  B.D.  o(  St.  John*a  Coll^ce, 
Cambridre.  Beinr  an  Analysis  of  his  **  Introdoction  to  the  Critical  Study  and  Know- 
ledge of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  New  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.  12mo.  with  Mapa  and 
other  Engravings,  9s.  boards. 

HOWITT.-THE  CHILDREN'S  YEAR. 

By  Mary  Howitt.  With  Fbur  Illustrations,  engraved  by  John  Absokm,  from  Oricin*! 
Designs  by  Anna  Mary  Howitt.    Square  16nio.  5a.  cloth. 

HOWITT.-THE  BOY'S  COUNTRY  BOOK: 

Being  the  real  Life  of  a  Country  Boy,  written  by  himself;  exhibiting  all  the  Amaaemcnt% 
Pleasures,  and  Pursuits  of  Children  in  the  Country.  Edited  by  William  Howitt.  New 
Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  40  Woodcuts,  6s.  cloth. 

HOWITT.-THE  RURAL  LIFE  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  William  Howitt.  New  Edition,  corrected  and  revised.  Medium  8vo.  with  Kngrannrs 
on  wood,  by  Bewick  and  Williams,  uniform  with  **  Visits  to  Remarkable  Places,**  lis.  dotL 


HOWITT.-VISITS  TO  REMARKABLE  PLACES; 

Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields^  and  Scenes  illusb-ative  of  Striking  Passages  inJBngllsh  Hiatoi^  aad 
Poetry.    I 
31  s.  Cloth. 


Poetry.    By  William  Howitt.    New  Edition-    Medium  8vo.  with  40  Engravings  on  wchmI, 
I.  ciol" 


SECOND  SERIES,  chiefly  in  the  Counties  of  NORTHUMBERLAND  and  DURHAM,  with  a 
Stroll  along  the  BORDER.  Medium  8vo.  with  upwards  of  40  Engravings  on  Wood* 
Sis.  cloth. 

HOWITT.-THE  RURAL  AND  SOCIAL  LIFE  OF  ItERMANY : 

With  Characteristic  Sketches  of  its  Chief  aties  and  Scenerv.  Collected  in  a  General  Tbnr, 
and  during  a  Residence  in  that  Country.  By  William  Howitt.  Medium  8vo.  with  50 
Engravings  on  Wood,  21s.  cloth. 

HOWSON.-SUNDAY  EVENING : 

Twelve  Short  Sermons  for  Family  Reading.  1.  The  Presence  of  Christ ;  a.  Inward  and  Out- 
ward Life;  3.  The  Threefold  Warning ;  4.  Our  Father's  Business ;  5.  Spiritual  Murder ;  6  The 
Duty  of  Amiability  |  7.  Honesty  and  Candour;  8.  St.  l-eter  and  Cornelius;  9.  Tbe  Midnirbt 
Traveller;  10.  St.  Andrew;  11.  The  Grave  of  Lazarus;  12.  The  Resurrection  of  the  Body. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson,  M.A.  Principal  of  the  Collegiate  Institution,  Liverpool,  and 
chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland.    Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

HOWSON  AND  CONYBEARE.-THE  LIFE  AND  EPISTLES 

of  SAINT  PAUL.  By  the  Rev.  J.  8.  Howson,  M.4.,  and  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Conybrakk,  M.A. 
2  vo!s.  4to.  very  copiously  illustrated  by  W.  H.  Barttlett.  [See  page  6. 

HUDSON.-THE  EXECUTOR'S  GUIDE. 

By  J.  C.  Hudson,  Esq.  late  of  the  Legacy  Duty  Office,  London ;  Author  of"  Plain  Directions 
for  Making  Wills,"  and  "The  Parent's  Hand-book."    New  Kdition.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  cloth. 

HUDSON.-PLAIN  DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING  WILLS 

In  Conformity  with  the  Law,  and  particularly  with  reference  to  tite  Act  7  Will.  4  and  1  Vict, 
c.  26.  To  which  is  added,  a  clear  Exposition  of  the  Law  relating  to  the  distribution  of  Per- 
sonal Estate  in  the  case  of  IntesUcy ;  with  two  Forms  of  Wills,  and  much  useful  information, 
&c.    By  J.  C.  Hudson,  Esq.    New  Edition,  corrected.    Fcp.  8vo.  28.  fid.  cloth. 

•»*  These  two  works  may  be  had  in  one  volume,  7s.  cloth. 

HUMBOLDT.-ASPECTS  OF  NATURE, 

in  Different  Lands  and  Different  Climates;  with  Scientific  Elucidations.  ByALBXANDBaVoN 
Hdmboldt.  Translated,  with  the  Author^s  sanction  and  co-operation,  and  at  hia  express 
desire,  by  Mrs.  Sabinr.  New  Edition.  Ifimo.  6«.  cloth :  or  in  2  voU.  Ss.  6d.  each,  doth ; 
"»lf-a-Crown  each,  sewed. 
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BARON  HUMBOLDr S  COSMOS ; 

Or.  ft  Sketch  of  a  Pbyaicftl  Detcriptiooof  the  Uoiyerte.  Translated,  with  the  Author's  sanction 
and  co-operation,  under  the  superintendence  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Edward  Sabinr,  ILA. 
For.  Sec.  R.S.  New  Edition.  Vol*.  I.  and  II.  I6mo.  Ualf-a-Crowu  each, sewed}  3s.  6d.  each, 
cloth.    Or  in  post  8vo.  las.  each,  cloth. 

HUMPHREYS.-A  RECORD  OF  THE  BLACK  PRINCE; 

beinr  a  Selection  of  such  Passages  In  his  Life  as  hare  been  most  quaintly  and  strikiii^ly  nar- 
rated by  the  Chroniclers  of  the  Period.  Rmbellished  with  tii^chly-w.-^ught  Miniatures  and 
Borderinjrs,  selected  from  various  Illuminated  MSS.  referring  to  Events  connected  with 
English  History.  By  Henry  Nobl  Humphbbtb.  Post  8vo.  in  a  richly  carved  and  pierced 
binding.  Sis. 

HUMPHREYS.-TIIE  BOOK  OF  RUTH. 

Prom  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Embellished  with  brilliant  coloured  Borders,  selected  firom  some 
of  the  finest  Illuminated  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale,  Paris,  the 
Soane  Museum,  &c. ;  and  with  highly-finished  Miniatures.  The  illumiuations  executed  by 
Hknry  NofcL  HuMPHRKTs.    Squsre  fcp.  8vo.  in  deeply  embossed  leather  covers,  31s. 

'<  It  is  beyemd  doabt  Uie  best  •pecinwit  of  Uito  cUm  of  Art  that  th*  pabli«h«n  tuive  jH  proda«>d  ;— •dralrmbl; 
Adapted,  u  rrgutU  •dtction  of  kubjcrt,  frnfrsl  t«»tr,  and  gorgvonaBCM  ot  ^ttisg  up,  for  prrtcntation  at  tbr  aeaaoa 
which  jrt  rvtuns  th«  good  old  nutoa  of  gilt  makiag."  Jltuksmvu. 

HUMPHREYS. -MAXIMS    AND     PRECEPTS     OF     THE 

SAVIOUR:  Being  ft  Selection  of  the  most  beautiful  Christian  PrecepU  contained  in  the 
Four  Gospels;  illustrated  by  a  series  of  Illuminations  of  original  character,  roundeil  on 
the  Panara-**  Behold  the  Fowls  of  the  Air,'*  &c.,  «*  Consider  the  Ulies  of  the  Field,**  fcc. 
The  Illuminations  executed  by  Hrnrt  Nobl  Humphrbys.  Square  fbp.  8vo.  ^Is.  richly 
botwd  in  stamped  calf;  or  30s.  in  monnxo  by  Hayday. 

IIUMPHREYS.-THE  MIRACLES  OF  OUR  SAVIOUR. 

With  rich  and  appropriate  Borders  of  original  Design,  a  series  of  Illuminated  Figures  of  the 
Apostles,  from  the  Old  Masters,  six  lllnrainated  Miniatures,  and  other  embellishments.  The 
Iliuminationi  executed  by  Hbnry  Nobl  Humph rrys.  Square  fcp.  8vo.  in  massive  carved 
covers,  21s. ;  or  bound  in  morocco  by  Hayday,  30s. 

HUMPHREYS.-PARABLES  OF  OUR  LORD, 

Richly  illuminited,  with  appropriate  Borders,  printed  iu  Colours  and  in  Black  and  Gold ; 
with  a  Design  from  one  of  the  early  German  Engravers.  I'he  Ilium instinus  executed  by 
Hkkry  Nobl  HrMPHRSTs.  Square  fcp.  8vo.  2l8.  in  a  massive  carved  binding;  or  30s. 
bound  in  morocco  by  Hayday. 

HUMPHREYS  AND  JONES.-THE  ILLUMINATED  BOOKS 

OF  THB  MIDDLE  AGES:  A  series  of  Fac-similes  fh>m  the  most  beautiful  MS<.  of  the 
Middle  Agen,  printed  in  Gold,  Silver,  and  Colours  by  Owen  Jonrs  ;  selected  and  described 
by  Henry  Nokl  Humphreys.  Elegantly  l)ound  iu  antique  calf.  Eoyal  folio,  jMO.  10s.; 
imperial  folio  (large  p«)»er),  4^16.  16s. 

" The  gorgvoiu  foUo  aow  hiag  befure  «•  ia  UlnnLiated  bjr  m«ana  of  chrnraoUthograph},  an  art  which  womld  hare 
cacite<J  th«  aatoataUoH-at  and' adiniritioD  of  the  earl>er  printer*,  and  «liich  Mr.  Owtn  Ji-koes  ha*  carried  to  the 
ICrrjtect  prrfcitioa.  Wc  helUrvr  that  the  maoaf  icturr*  of  t-Isfil-ind  and  (ranee  are  indebted  to  hi*  '  Alhambra*  for 
n.an«  of  their  mo»t  b«aatiful  paitem*  ;  and  the  iUonxmated  books  of  the  Saxona  form  an  interf«tinx  roatraat  to  the 
Muwmb  pUacM  of  Grenada."  Tai  TiMira,  Jan  31,  ISIU. 

HUNT.— RESEARCHES  ON  LIGHT : 

An  Examination  of  all  the  l^enoincna  connected  v^ith  the  Chemical  and  Molecular  Changes 
producetl  by  the  Influence  of  the  Solar  Rays;  embracing  all  the  known  Photographic  Pro- 
cesses, and  new  Discoveries  in  the  Art  By  Robert  Hunt,  Keeper  of  Min.ng  Records, 
Museum  of  Economic  Geology.    8vo.  with  Plate  and  Woo<lcuts,  lOa.  od.  cloth. 

MRS.  JAMESON.-LEGENDSOF  THE  MONASTIC  ORDERS, 

As  repreientPtl  in  the  Fme  Arts.  Forming  the  Second  Series  of  '*  Sacred  and  Legendary 
Art.'*  J n  One  Voluitie,  square  crown 8vo.,  Illustrated  with  II  Etchings  by  the  Author,  and 
S«  Woodcuts,  ans.  cloth. 

*»*  To  be  followed  by  **  Legends  of  the  Madonna,"  by  the  same  Author,  similariy  illustrated. 

MRS.  JAMESON.    SACRED  AND  LEGENDARY  ART. 

Or,  Legendc  of  the  !*aints  and  Martyrs.  By  Mrs.  Jam rson,  author  of  **  Legends  of  the 
Monastic  Orders,"  "Chamrterlstics  or  Women,"  &r.  The  Second  Edition,  comnlete  in  One 
Volume,  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings,  and  Sixteen  Etchings  by  the  Aatnor,  square 
crown  8vo.  price  38s.  cloth.  * 

"  To  aU  wh«  have  aeen  or  »be  ronUmptala  ■ceiae  tlM>  earljr  art  of  Italy,  thrte  roloBaea  wiU  be  aa  •eoraeary  a 
hard>>wJt  MM  an?  of  Mmrray'a.  f.wtt  to  the**  who  n*it  only  oar  o«q  Natieoal  Oallery,  Mr*.  Jamraon'a  e«»aT  wUI  be 
ir.ter».HMr,  lor  A  will  jne  them  a  tt't  qa^ntltj  of  informaMon  the^  dkl  not  pokte«*  before,  and  which  w»U  a«d  hiral- 
rultbly  to  the  i4ea*«re  «Uh  whWti  they  will  Imp* ct  the  pwtorv- u^  the  UU  Maatera— often  perfr<n1y  •aUilrUi;ntlc 
withoat  tuch  aa  esplanatMM  uf  ihem  a*  la  here  given." — Cairic. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


JEBB.-A  LITERAL  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  BOOK  OF 

PSALMS;  intended  to  illustrate  their  Poetical  and  Moral  Stnictare.  To  which  are adilei. 
Dissertations  on  the  word  **Selata.''  and  on  the  Authorship,  Order,  Titles,  and  Fodkal 
FeatarM,  of  the  Paalms.    By  the  Rev.  John  Jbbb,  A.H.    3  Tohi.  Sro.  aie.  cloCh. 

JEFFREY.  -  CONTRIBUTIONS     TO    THE    EDINBURGH 


REVIEW.  By  Francis  J  KrrRBY.lateOae  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  in 
Sd  Edition.    8  vols.  8vo.  42s.  cloth. 

BISHOP  JEREMY  TAYLOR'S  ENTIRE  WORKS : 

With  the  Life  by  Bishop  Ukbrr  Revised  and  corrected  by  the  Rev.  Cn Anises  Pass 
Eden,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.    Vols.  II.  III.  IV.  V.  VI.  and  VII.    8vo-  lOs,  6d.  esrt- 

*«*  In  course  of  publication,  in  Ten  Volumes,  price  Half-a-Gninea  each. — Vol.  I.  (thelstf 
in  order  of  pubUcoHon)  will  contain  Bishop  Heber^s  Life  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  extexHlcd  by  the 
Editor.— Vol.  VIII.  is  U  the  press, 

JOHNSON.-THE  FARMER'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA, 

And  Dictionary  of  Rural  Affairs:  embracing^  all  the  recent  Discoveries  in  AgriCttllural  Cke» 
mistry ;  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  unscientific  readers.  By  Cdth  bbrt  W.  Joh  ysoir, 
Esq.  F.R.S.  Barrister-at-Law;  Editor  of  the  "  Farmer's  Almanack,*'  &c.  8vo.  with  Wood 
BngTftvings,  462.  lOs.  cloth. 

JOHNSON.-THE  WISDOM  OF  THE   RAMBLER,  ADVEN- 

TURBR,  and  IDLER:  coroprisinf^  a  Selection  of  110  of  the  best  Essays.  By  Savitel 
Johnson,  LL.D.    Fcp.  8vo.  78.  cloth. 

JOHNSTON.-A  NEW  DICTIONARY  OF  GEOGRAPHY, 

Descriptive,  Physical,  SUtistical,  and  Historical:  forming  a  complete  Geoeral  Gmsett«cref 
the  World.     By  Albxandbr  Keith  Johnston,  F.R.S.B.  F.R.G.S.  F.G.S. ;  GcA^n^plier  Mt 
Edinburgh  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Ma)esty ;  Author  of  *'  The  Physical  Atlas  of  Natuml  Phmo*  , 
roena."    In  One  Lari^e  Volume,  of  1,440  pages ;  comprising  nearly  Filty  Thousand  Names  of  ' 
Places.    8vo.  368.  cloth.  I 

SIR  ROBERT  KANE.-ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY,  j 

Theoretical  and  Practical:  including  the  most  Recent  Discoveries  and  Applicatloiis  of  tte 
Science  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy  to  ACTicnlture  and  to  Manufactures.  By  Sir  Robbkt  Kans,   ' 
M.I'.  M.R.I.A.    2d  Edition,  corrected  and  greatly  enlarged;  illustrated  by  330  Wood  En-  I 
gravings.    In  One  large  Volume,  8vo.  of  about  1,100  pages,  28s.  cloth.  I 

KAY.-THE  SOCIAL   CONDITION    AND  EDUCATION   OF  ( 

the  PEOPLE  in  ENGLAND  and  EUR«  )PE :  shewing  the  Results  of  the  Primary  SchooU  and  > 
of  the  Division  of  Landed  Property  in  Foreign  Countries.    Bv  Joseph  Kay.  Esq.  M.A.  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge :  Barrister-at-Law  •,  and  late  Travelling  Bachelor  of  the  Univerairy  ' 
of  Cambridge.    2  thick  vols,  post  8vo.  218.  cloth. 

**  It  a  most  nltuble  work,  and  alTords  a  rut  Arnd  of  imporUnt  Information  <m  the  snbj«cts  detailed  ia  tb*  t&k. 
and  havinff  reference  not  to  England  only  bat  to  Europe  at  large.  The  work  ia  In  fact  an  authentae  history  of 
education  In  the  nineteenth  centory."  Chcbch  amv  Srars  Oa.ssm. 

KEMBLE.  -THE  SAXONS  IN  ENGLAND : 

a  History  of  the  English  Commonwealth  till  the  period  of  the  Norman  Conquest.    By  JoBir 
Mitchell  Kbmblb,  M.A.  F.C.P.S.,  8tc.    2  vols.  8vo.  28s.  cloth. 


KENT.-ALETHEIA ; 

or.  The  Doom  of  Mythology.  With  other  Poems.  By  William  Charlbs  Kbnt.  Fcp. 
8vo.  78.  6d.  cloth. 

KINDERSLEY.-THE  VERY    JOYOUS,    PLEASANT,    AND 

REFRESHING  HISTORY  of  the  Feats,  Bxploiu.  Triumphs,  and  AchievemenU  of  the  Good 
Knight,  without  Fear  and  without  Reproach,  the  gentle  LORD  DE  BAYARD.  Set  forth  in 
English  by  Edward  Cockburn  Kindbrslby,  Esq.  With  Ornamental  UeadingSy  and 
Frontispiece  by  E.  H.  Wehnert.    Square  post  8vo.  9s.  fid.  cloth. 

THE  REV.  DR.  W.  I.  KIP.-THE  EARLY  CONFLICTS  OF 

CHRISTIANITY.  ContenU.— 1 .  Judaism  :  2.  Grecian  Philosophy ;  3.  The  Licentious  Spirit 
of  the  Age:  4.  Barbarism;  5.  The  Pagan  Mythology.  By  the  Rev.  William  Ingraham 
Kip,  M.A.  D.D.    Fcp.  8vo.'5s.  cloth. 

THE  REV.  DR.  W.  I.  KIP.-THE  CHRISTMAS  HOLYDAYS 

in  ROME.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Inoraham  Kip,  M.A.  D.D.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Skwkll,  B.D, 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  cloth. 


PUBLISHED  BT  MFSSRS.  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  AND  CO.         15 


KIRBY  &  SPENCE.  -  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  ENTOMOLOGY ; 


LATNG.-OBSERVATIONS  ON   THE    SOCIAL  AND  POLI- 

BUROPBAN  PliOfLB  in  IMS  ind  ISM ;  Iwliv  tbe  Second  Srrin  of 


le  Socul  ind  t^lltlal 


LANDOR.-THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  ARETHUSA. 

Bt  KoiBRT  Btiei  lukHDOH.  M.A.  Author  of  "The  Flwn  of  SmoriDi,"  "llie  Implom 
nut,"  l^txtdlei,  be.   a  Toll,  poll  sio.  isi.  dolh. 

LATHAM.-ON  DISEASES  OF  TUE  HEART. 

UctDm  on  Soblecti  connected  wllb  Clini«l  Medtcini;  romprliiDK  DiKuclor  Ihr  Hlut. 
Br  P.  H.  Lathim,  K.  D.,  Pbyitdin  Eitnordlatry  10  tbcUoHK',  ■od  liM  I1i]rwilin  U>  SC 
BuihoJomew'i  UoipiUI.     Nen  Edition.    1  vola.  Ilmo.  16a.  clolli. 

LEE -ELEMENTS  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY 

f  )r,  Flnl  Principtn  or  Zoology-    tm  the  uie  of  Bcbooli  sud  Voi 


. ComprliiBg 

iUnicUv«  oriiioal  Accounu 
■~    — —■•  -nd  uilvKcd, 


LEE.-TAXIDERMY; 

Or,  the  Art  of  ColiectldK,  Prtfuint,  and  Hountlnir  Objecti  of  Naloral  Hiatory.  For  the 
naeDrMatraniKandTniellfra.  By  Mn.  R.  Lbi.  NewBdillODglinnroTed.with  an  ucount 
of  ■  Viait  tij  Walton  Hall,  asU  Mr.  Watcrton'a  Hetbod  of  Prruninir  Animali.   Fcp.  Bto. 


L.  E.  L.-THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  LETITIA  ELIZABETH 

LAVDONi  rMDinriaiBrthelMPRUVI?ATmCR,lbeVP.NKTUNBI(ArRLET,theGULDKN 
VIOLET,  the  THuUHADdUR,  1D4  oiher  Poetical  Rrmaina.    New  Kilitioti.  unifOnn  iritb 
Hoare'a  "Ballada,  Hongta.  and  !)acred  SonRai"  with  1  Vi|[i>ell«  by  Richard  Doyle.    1  Tola. 
IBmo.  ID*.  ciDtb  i  morocco,  Via.  clolb. 
S*  Alao.an  Edition,  in  4  TOl*.  fcp.  Sro.  with  Illoatnitiona  by  Howard,  kc.Ka.  clotbi 


LESLIE -MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  CONSTABLE, 

Btq.  R.A.  CompOKd  chledv  of  hia  Letter*.  By  C.  R.  Li 
wlih  IHirtber  Kitruia  from  hia  Correipondencc.  With  two  I 
by  Mr.  Letliel,  and  a  Plate  of  "  Spring,"  eu[raied  by  Lucaa 


Baq.  R.A.  New  Ed  i  I  ion. 
la  (one  from  a  new  Skv tcfa 
ai  (to.  tit.  cloth. 


lETTRRS  ON  HAPPINESS,  ADDRESSED  TO  A  FRIEND. 

By  tbe  Aothorraa  or  "  Lcttera  to  My  U  nknown  Frienda,"  •'  TwalTe  Ynn  An,  *  Tale." 
"  Bom*  Paaaagea  from  Modern  Hiitory,"and  "INacipliDe."    FCp.  Svo.  6a.  clolb. 

LETTERS  TO  MY  UNKNOWN  FRIENDS. 

Bi  A  LjtDT,  Aullioreiaor"Letlert<mH*ppineaa,""TwetieTean  A]n,""I>ladpliBe,"ind 
-■'omePuageafRnn  H»l*r>i  lliatory."    Sd  Edition.     Fcp.  tro.  <•.  cMb. 

LINDIEY.-INTRODUOTION  TO  BOTANY. 

By  J.  LiMDLBT,  Ph.D.  F.RS.  L.H.  &c.  Pn>(«naror  Botany  in  Uniienlty  Collen,  London. 
Kcw  RdllioB,  with  Cunecilona  and  coploua  Addition!.  1  tola.  8T0.  with  Hii  llfttea  and 
numeroiu  Woodcuta,  Ma.  cloth. 

LINDLEY.-A  SYNOPSIS  OF  T 

Arruwed  according  to  the  Natnnil  Unlrn.    By 
NcwEdiHon,  wilb  numeroua  additwna  and  coi 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


f 


LARDNER'S  CABINET  CYCLOPAEDIA ; 

Comprising  a  Series  of  Ori^nal  Works  on  History,  Biofn'aphf,  Natural  Philosophy,  Nattoral 
History,  Literature,  the  Sciences,  Arts,  and  Manufactures.  By  Bishop  Thiri«wai.i^  Sta 
Jambs  Mackintosh,  Sir  John  HsascHBL,  Sib  Waltbe  Scott,  Thomas  Mookb, 
RoBBRT  South  BY,  and  other  eminent  Writers. 


The  Series,  complete,  in  One  Hondred  and  Thirty-three  Volumes,  ittli. 
separately,  to.  per  Tolnme. 

THM  sjsMaa  coMrnzsss:^ 


18s.     The  wo«ii* 


1.  Bell's  History  of  Russia 8  vols.  18s. 

3.  Bell's  Lives  of  British  PoeU . .  2  vols.  12s. 
8.  Brewster's  Treatise  on  Optics.  1  vol.     6s. 

4.  Cooley's  Maritime  and  Inland 

Discovery 8  vols.  18s. 

4  Crowe's  History  of  France  —  3  vols.  18s. 

6.  Pe  Monran  On  Probabilities. .  I  voL     6s. 

7.  De  Sismondi's  History  of  the 

Italian  Republics  1  vol.     6s. 

8.  De  Sismondi's   Fall    of    the 

Roman  Empire   

§.  Donovan's  Chemistry 

10.  Donovan's  Domestic  Economy 

11.  Dunham's  Spain  and  Portugal, 

12.  Dunham's   History   of    Den- 

mark, Sweden,  and  Norway. . 
la.  Dunham's  History  of  Poland . 

14.  Dunham's  Germanic  Empire. . 

15.  Dtinham's  Europe  during  the 

Middle  Ages 

16.  Dunham's  British  Dramatists, 

17.  Dunham's  Lives  of  Early  Wri- 

ters of  Great  Britain . 

18.  Fergus's  History  of  the  United 

SUtes 

19.  Fosbroke's  Grecian  and   Ro- 

man Antiquities    

80.  Forster*s  Lives  of  the  SUtes- 
men  of  the  Commonwealth . . 

21.  Forster, Mackintosh, and  Cour- 

tenay's     Lives    of    British 
Statesmen 

22.  Oleig's  Lives  of  Military  Com- 

manders 

23.  Grattan's  History  of  the  Ne- 

therlands   

24.  Henslow's  Treatise  on  Botany 

25.  Herschel's  Astronomy   

26.  Herschel's    Preliminary   Dis- 

courseon  theStudy  of  Natural 
Philosophy 

27.  History  of  Rome  

28.  History  of  Switserland    

29.  Holland's    Manu&cturea    in 

Metal  8  vols.  18s. 

80.  James's  LivesofForeignStat  DS- 

men 5  vols.  30s. 

81.  Kater  &  Lardner's  Mechanics,  1  vol.     6s. 

82.  Keightley's  Outlines  of  History  1  vol.     68. 


2  vols. 

1  vol. 

2  vols. 
5  vols. 

3  vols. 

1  VOL 

3  vols. 

4  vols. 

2  vols. 

1  VOL 

2  vols. 
2  vols. 

5  vols. 

7  vols. 

8  vols. 

1  vol. 
1  vol. 
IvoL 


1vol. 
2  vols. 
IvoL 


12s. 

6s. 
12s. 
80s. 

18s. 

6s. 

18s. 

24S. 
12s. 

6a. 

12s. 

129. 

80s. 
428. 

188. 

6s. 
6s. 
6s. 


6s. 

12s. 

6s. 


S3.  Lardncr's  Arithmetic 1  toI.      is. 

34.  Lardner's  Geometry I  vol.      6a. 

35.  lArdner  on  Heat  I  toL      fe. 

36.  Lardner's    Hydrostatics  and 

Pneumatics IvoL      6a 

87.  Lardner  and  Walker's  Electri- 

city  and  Magnetism a  vols.  l& 

38.  Mackinto«b,Wallace,andBeU'8 

History  of  England 10  vob.  608. 

39.  Montgomery    and     Shelley's 

Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portu- 
guese Authors S  vote.  18k. 

40.  Moore's  History  of  Ireland 4  vols.  249. 

41.  Nicolas 's  Chronology  of  His- 
tory     1vol.      68. 

42.  Phillips's  Treatise  on  Geology,  a  vols.  lit. 

43.  Powell's   HUtory  of  Natural 

Philosophy I  vol.     6b. 

44.  Porter's  Treatise  on  the  Manu- 

facture of  Silk 1vol.      <a. 

45.  Porter's  Manufacture  of  Por- 

celain and  Glass 1  voL       6a. 

46.  Roscoe's  Lives  of  Brit.  Lawyers  1  voL      6a. 

47.  Scott's  History  of  Scotland 3  vols.  13a. 

48.  Shelley's  Lives  of  French  Au- 

thors    a  vols. 

49.  ShuckardandSwainsoo'sTres- 

tise  on  Insects  IvoL 

50.  Southey's  Lives  of  British  Ad- 

mirals   5  vols. 

51.  Stebbing's     History     of     the 

Church avoli. 

62.  Stebbing's  History  of  the  Re- 
formation    Svols. 

53.  Swainson's  Preliminary  Dis- 
course on  Natural  History  . .   1  roL      6s. 

54.  Swainson's  Natural  History  and 

Classification  of  Animals —  1  voL      68. 

55.  Swainson's    Habits  and   In- 
stincts of  Animals I  vol.      6s. 

56.  Swainson's  Quadrupeds 1  vol.      Ss. 

57.  Swainson's  Birds Ivols.    12. 

58.  Swainson's  Fish,  Reptiles,  &c.  2  vols.  its. 

59.  Swainson's  Shells  and  Shellfish  I  vol.     6a. 

60.  Swainson's  Animals  in  Mena- 
geries     1  vol.      6a. 

61.  Swainson's  Taxidermy  and  Bib- 
liography     1  voL       6s. 

62.  Thirl  wall's  History  of  Greece    8  vols.  48s* 


LINDLEY.-THE  THEORY  OF  HORTICULTURE ; 

Or,  an  Attempt  to  explain  the  Principal  Operations  of  Gardening  upon  I'hysiolo^csl  Prin 
ciples.    By  Professor  John  Lindlby,  Ph.D.  F.R.S.    8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  128.  cloth. 

LINWOOD.-ANTHOLOGIA  OXONIENSIS, 

Sive  Florilegium  e  lusibus  poeticis  diversorum  Oxoniensium  Graecis  et  Latinis  decerpcom. 
Curante  Guliblmo  Linwood,  M.A.  iEdis  Christi  Alummo.    8vo.  14s.  cloth. 


LO RIMER-LETTERS  TO  A  YOUNG  MASTER  MARINER 

On  aome  Sobjects  connected  with  bis  Calling.  By  the  late  Charles  Lobimib.  New  Edit. 
Pep.  8vo.  5a.  6d.  cloth. 

LOUDON.-THE  AMATEUR  GARDENER'S  CALENDAR : 

Being:  a  Monthly  Guide  aa  to  what  aboold  be  avoided,  aa  well  aa  what  shoold  be  done,  in  a 
Ganftu  in  each  Month :  with  plain  Rnlea  Aow  to  do  what  ia  requisite;  Directions  for  Layini; 
Out  and  Planting  Kitchen  antl  Flower  Gardens,  Pleasure  Grounda,  and  Shmbbcries;  and  a 
short  Account,  in  each  Month,  of  the  Quadrupeds.  Birds,  and  Insects  then  moat  injurious  to 
Gardens.    By  Mrs.  Loudon.    16mo.  with  Wood  Engravinffs,  7s.  6d.  doth. 

LOUDON.-THE  LADY'S  COUNTRY  COMPANION; 

Or,  How  to  Ei^oy  a  Country  Liie  Rationally.  By  Mrs.  Louoon,  Author  of  "  Gardening  Ibr 
Ladies,"  &c.    New  Edition.   Fcp.  8to.  with  Plate  and  Wood  EngraTings,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 


LOUDON'S  SELF-INSTRUCTION  FOR  YOUNG  GARDENERS, 

Foresters,  Bailiff's,  Land  Stewards,  and  Farmers ;  in  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping.  Geometry. 
Mensuration,  Practical  Trigonometry,  Mechanics,  Land-Surveying,  Levelling,  Planning  and 
Mapping,  Architectural  Drawing,  and  Isometrical  Projection  and  Perspective  \  with  Examples 
shewing  their  applications  to  Horticulture  and  Agricultural  Purposes.    With  a  Portrait  of 


LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOP JIDIA  OF  GARDENING ; 

Comprising  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arboriculture,  and  Land- 
scape Gardening :  including  all  the  latest  improvements ;  a  General  History  of  Gardening  in 
all  Countries ;  and  a  Statistical  View  of  its  Present  Stste :  with  Suggestions  for  lU  Future 
Progress  in  the  British  Isles.  Illustrated  with  many  hundred  Kngravings  on  Wood  by 
Branston.  An  entirdy  New  Edition  (ISSO),  corrected  throughout  and  considerably  improved 
by  Mra.  Loudon.    In  One  large  Volume,  8vo.  SOs.  cloth. 

*m*  The  present  New  Edition  is  also  in  course  of  publication  in  Ten  Monthly  Parts,  price  Ss. 
each,  of  which  the  First  Three  are  now  ready. 

"  Un.  Levdoo  hat  mad*  no  chaiife  in  Uie  pUn  of  Uii«  b*w  «ditl#n  of  1h«  sUB<1anl  work  of  facr  kte  hvcbana.  but 
ccortdrrabte  alteratiom  or  txt«n«k»n«  tn  Ui«  execution.  The  history  of  fmrdenlna,  forminc  the  first  part,  h*e  been 
bffoafbt  down  toUi*  prtMnt  tine.  The  tecond  part,  contain taf  the  Kirnce  of  |ardeaiBf ,  baa  been  oomplrtrly 
rtwrittan,  with  the  aidof  tome  of  the  moktemineoiprofeMora  in  their  retpectivt  •ciente«,  a»  oTAnatrd  iai;euloffjr 
In  *  fcardentng  aa  an  art  and  as  practised  in  Britain,'  Mrs.  London  has  rrcrired  assistance  from  varinua  eminent 
praaiieal  aaea  :  the  tnbjeot  of  landscape  gardcainK  baa  been  coastderably  enlarKed  ;  Damerows  woodcuta  hare  be<-n 
added  :  and,  in  abort,  do  pain*  hare  been  speied  to  render  thia  edition  aa  peri«Kt  aa  poMible."  SracTAToa. 

LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  TREES  AND  SHRUBS : 

being  the  *'  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britannicnm*'  abridged :  containing  the  Hardy  Trees 
and  Shrubs  of  Great  Britain,  Native  and  ForeiRU*  Sdentllically  and  Popularly  Described ; 
with  their  Propagation,  Culture,  and  Uses  in  the  Arts:  and  with  Engravings  of  nearly  all 
the  Species.  Adapted  for  the  use  of  Nurserymen,  Gardeners,  and  Foresters.  8vo.  with 
S,000  Engravings  on  Wood,  £2,  lOs.  cloth. 

LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  AGRICULTURE: 

Comprising  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Valuation^  Transfer,  Laying-out,  Improvement, 
and  Management  of  Landed  Property,  and  of  the  Cultivation  and  Economy  of  the  Animal  ami 
Veceublepfwductionsof  Agriculture:  mcludingall  the  latest  Impruvements.ageneral  History 
ofAffricultore  in  all  Countries,  a  SUlistical  View  of  iU  present  SUle.  with  Suggestions  for 
Its  future  progress  m  the  British  Isles ;  and  Supplement,  bringing  down  the  work  to  the  year 
1844.    New  Edition.    8vo.  with  upwards  of  1,100  Engravings  on  Wood,  iCa.  lOs.  cloth, 

LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPJIDIA  OF  PLANTS : 

Indnding  all  the  PlanU  which  are  now  foond  in,  or  have  been  introduced  into,  Great  BriUin : 
giving  their  Natural  History,  accompanied  by  euch  descriptions,  engraved  flj^ures,  and 
elementary  details,  as  may  enable  a  beginner,  who  is  a  mere  English  reader,  to  discover  tlie 
name  of  every  Plant  which  he  may  And  in  (lower,  and  acquire  all  the  information  respecting 
it  which  ia  useftil  and  interesting.  The  Specific  Characters  by  an  Fjninent  BoUnist;  the 
Drawings  by  J,  D.  C.  Sowerby.  New  Edition  with  Supplement,  and  new  General  Index. 
8V0.  with  nearly  10,000  Wood  EograTlngs,  jtfS.  ISa.  Od.  doth. 

LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPJIDIA  OF  COTTAGE,  FARM,  AND 

VILLA  ARCHITECTURE  and  FURNITURE;  containing  numerous  Designs, from  the  Villa 
to  the  Cottage  and  the  Farm,  including  Farm  Houses,  Farn.aries.  snd  other  Agricultural 
BuildlnrsTCountry  Inns.  Public  Houses,  and  Parochial  Schools;  with  the  requisite  Fittings- 
up.  Fixtures,  and  Furniture,  and  appropriate  Offices,  Gardens^  and  Garden  J^^n^ry :  each 
l>Mirn  accompanied  by  Analytical  and  Critical  R«»marlcs.  New  Edition,  edited  by  Mrs. 
LocooN.    8YO.  with  more  than  a,000  Engravings  on  Wood,  rf:3.  »s.  cloth. 

D 


18  NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


LOUDON'S  HORTUS  BRITANNICUS ; 

Or,  CaUlofToe  of  all  the  PlanU  iDdij^enons  to  or  introduced  into  Britiin.    An  entirely  K 
Edition  (1850),  corrected  throoghoat :  with  a  Sapplement,  includinr  all  the  New  PUnta  <kr 
to  March,  1850 ;  and  a  New  General  Index  to  the  whole  Work.    Edited  by  Mrv.  Loctdoit  aad 
W.  H.  Baxter,  Eaq.    8to.  C^Mrfjr  rm^^' 

LOUDON'S  nORTUS  LIGNOSUS  LONDINENSIS; 

Or,  a  Catalorne  of  all  the  Liirneoiia  Plants  cnltirated  in  the  neifrliboiirliood  of  Losdon.  T* 
which  are  aoded,  their  uaoal  prices  in  Nurseries.    8to.  7s.  Od.  cloth. 

LOW. -ON  THE  DOMESTICATED  ANIMALS  OF  GREAT 

BRITAIN ;  comprehending:  the  Natural  and  Economical  History  of  the  Species  and  Breeds: 
Illustrations  of  tne  Properties  of  External  Form ;  and  Observations  on  the  Principles  ana 
Practice  of  Breeding.  By  Datid  Low,  Esq.  F.R.S.E.  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  Uai- 
versity  of  Edinburgh.    8to.  with  Engravings  on  Wood,  35s.  cloth. 

LOW.-ELEMENTS  OF  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE; 

Comprehending  the  Cultivation  of  Plants,  the  Husbandry  of  the  Domestic  Animals,  and  the 
Economy  of  the  Farm.  By  D.  Low,  Esq.  FR.S.E.  New  Edition,  with  Alterations  and  Addi- 
tions, and  an  entirely  new  set  of  above  300  Woodcuts.    8vo.  31s.  cloth. 

LOW.-ON  LANDED  PROPERTY, 

And  the  ECONOMY  of  ESTATES ;  comprehending  the  Relation  of  Landlord  and  Tenant, 
and  the  Principles  and  Forms  of  Leases ;  Farm-Buildings,  Enclosures,  Drains,  Embank- 
ments, and  other  Rural  Works;  Minerals;  and  Woods.  By  David  Low,  Esq.  F.IUS.K. 
8vo.  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings,  31s.  cloth. 

MACAULAY.-THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  FROM  THE 

ACCESSION  OP  JAMES  II.  By  Thomas  Babinqton  Mac^ulay.  New  Edttka. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo.  SSa.  cloth. 

MACAULAY.-CRITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS  CON- 

TRIBUTBD  to  The  EDINBURGH  REVIEW.  By  Thomas  Babikoton  Macaulat. 
New  Edition,  complete  in  One  Volume ;  with  Portrait  by  E.  U.  Eddis,  engraved  in  line  by 
W.  Greatbacn,  and  Vignette.  Square  crown  8vo.  31s.  cloth;  SOs.  calf  extra  by  Hayday :— Or 
in  8  vols.  8vo.  8<te.  cloth. 

MACAULAY.-LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME. 

With  "  Ivrv"  and  **  The  Armada."  By  Thomas  Babimoton  Macaulat.  New  BditiOD. 
16mo.  4s.  6d.  cloth ;  or  10s.  td,  bound  in  morocco. 

MR.  MACAULAY'S  LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME. 

With  numerous  Illustrations,  Original  and  from  the  Antique,  drawn  on  Wood  by  George 
Scharf,  Jun.  and  engraved  by  Samuel  Williams.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  4to.  31s.  boards; 
morocco,  43s. 

MACKAY.-THE  SCENERY  AND  POETRY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

LAKES :  a  Summer  Ramble.  By  Charlbs  Mackay,  Esq.  LL.D.  Author  of  "  The  Thames 
and  iu  Tributaries,"  &c.  8vo.  with  beantifkil  Wood  Engravings  ft'om  Original  Sketches, 
14s.  cloth. 

MACKINTOSH.-SIR  JAMES  MACKINTOSH'S  MISCELLA- 

NEOUS  WORKS;  including  his  Contributions  to  THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW.  Edited 
by  Robbbt  Jambs  Mackintosh,  Esq.    8  vols.  8vo.  438.  cloth. 

M'CULLOCH.-A  DICTIONARY,  PRACTICAL.*  THEORETI- 

CAL,  AND  HISTORICAL,  OF  COMMERCE  AND  COMMERCIAL  NAVIGATION.  lUua- 
trated  with  Maps  and  Plans.  By  J.  R.  M'Culloch,  Esq.  New  Edition.  (1850),  corrected, 
enlarged,  and  improved ;  with  a  Supplement.    8vo.  SOs.  cloth ;  or  55s.  half- bound  in  russia. 

\*  The  Supplement  to  the  last  Edition,  published  in  1849,  may  be  had  separately,  price 
4s.  6d.  sewed. 

ULLOCH.-A  DICTIONARY,  GEOGRAPHICAL,  STATIS- 

CAL,  AND  HISTORICAL,  of  the  various  Countries,  Places,  and  Principal  Natural  Olijects 
the  WORLD.  By  J.  R.  M'Culloch,  Eso.  Illustrated  with  6  Large  Maps.  New  Edition, 
50),  corrected,  and  in  part  re-written ;  witn  a  Supplement.    In  Two  thick  Volumes,  8vo. 

',«  In  course  of  publication,  in  TwBlvb  Monthly  Parts,  each  containing  as  much  letter-press 
a  large  8vo.  volume.    Price  5s.  each. 
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M'CULLOCH.-AN  ACCOUNT,  DESCRIPTIVE  AND  STATIS- 
TICAL, or  iiw  British  empire  i  FihibiKnc  lu  Eiteni,  PhyiloL  C>[»cicie*,  PopaUlion, 

.    .......    __.™_.,  __.  „_,.^ __.....___     B,  J.  R.  M-tuLLocH,  Eki.    NenEdiiion 

k  vols.  ato.  43*.  cioib. 

M'CULLOCn.-A  TREATISE  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND 

PSACTICAI,   INFLUENCE  of   TAXATION  md  Ihe  FONDISO   3V8TBM.     By  J.  R. 


MAITLAND -THE  APOSTLES'   SCHOOL  OF  PROPHETIC 

ISTBBFRETATION:  with  iu  Hltiorr  (o  Ibe  Presml  Time.    By  Chablm  Haitlahd, 
Aoihor  of  "The  Cburcb  In  tlw  QiUciiinbt."    Svo.  IM.  clolb. 

MAITIAND.-TIIE  CHtTRCH  IN  THE  CATACOMBS  : 

A  UcKiiptiOBorthePriiBlliie  Church  o/ Rome,     IlliutnlMl  by  iiaSrpuktanl  Rcmiliu.    By 
Cka>i.m  Uaitlaiid.     New  Edition,  corncud.    Sio.  wilh  uiuaeroiu  Wood  BnKnrinsa, 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS  ON  CHEMISTRY; 

In  which  thf  Rlemcnla  of  Ihil  Scieitca  are  funlUarly  BipUined  and  lllnMntcd  by  Rkw rimeBU. 
By  Jank  Harcbt.    N«w  Edition,  cniUKed  uiil  impcoTtd.   3  vol*.  Icp.  no.  !«*.  cloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS  ON  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY; 

In  whlcblbcElemenlBor  Ihil  Scl(DnRrefiniiliM'ly«pluned.    Bv  Jahi  Mabckt.    New 
Edition,  aniuied  ud  corrected.    Fcp.  »m.  with  n  FUiea,  Icn.  Sd.  clolh. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS  ON  POLITICAL  ECONOMY; 

In  which  IheElementaDritiiiScieiiceArcAniiliirlyeiipliiaed.    By  Jahk  Mahcit.    New 
Edition  reiiiedudenUrKed.    Fcp,  Bvo.  ;i.  Gd.  cloth.  * 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS   ON   VEGETABLE  PHYSIO- 

UIOV;  comprebendiPK  Ibe  ElmeBti  of  Boluy,  with  their  ippUcAtlon  lo  AcricaHBre. 
BtJahiUibcit.     NewEditlon.    Pep.  aio.  wilh  t  Plate*,  S>.  clotb. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS  ON  LAND  AND  WATER. 

the  companllio  alllluile  of  Mountaina.    tcp.  Svo.  t«.  M.  cloth. 

MARRYAT.-BORNEO  AND  THE  EAST  INDIAN   ARCHI- 

PELAOO.     By  Piahcii  S.  Mabitat,  lile  Midshipman  of  H.M.9.  Samarang.  Surreyinr 

Vtaael.    With  mjny  Drawlnj[»of  Cof •"' ._.--..: .  au....v ,.  .J .^. 

apoi  by  Mr.  Marryat.      ■-----■- 
Inga,  »a.  M.  clolb. 

MARRYAT.-MASTERMAN  READY; 

Or,  the  Wreck  of  the  Pacific.     Wntlen  Ibr  Younr  People.     By  CapUIn  P.  Habitat,  C 
Author  of  "  Peter  Simple,"  lie.    S  vol*.  fCp.  Ito.  wiih  Wood  En[raTin»,  Ua.  M.  cloth. 

MiRRYAT.-THE  MISSION : 

ur.  iKcnea  in  Africa.    WrlllenfocTooai!  P»ip1e.    ByCaptain  F.  Mabktat,  C.B.  Author 
"  Haalerman  Ready,"  ftc.    3  toIi.  fcp,  Sni.  I  la.  cloth. 

MARRYAT.-TUE    PRIVATEER'S-MAN    ONE    HUNDRED 

TEARS  AGO.    By  Captain  F.  Harbtat,  C.B.  Author  o(  "UaatermBalteBdy,->ftc    I 
fcp.tro.  IM.  ekilh. 

MARRYAT.-THE  SETTLERS  IN  CANADA. 

Written  Air  TooDi  Pnple.    By  Certain  P.  Habbtat,C.B.  Author  of  "I 
fee.     New  Edition.    Fep.Bvo.  with  1  llluatralioni,  7a.  td.  cloth. 


NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


MATTEUCCI.-LECTURES  ON  THE  PHTSICAL    THMKn. 

MP.NA0PL1VISG  HKINGS.    D>3,o.o«C,,^mrr^v'c,,j^^toti.^,Sl 
theRoyml  MedicjJ  ind  Chlnugial  Society,    lamo.  »3.  cloth.    "■"■'■«-=»-  vice-Prnidnnf 

HATrNDER-tHE  TREASTTRT  OF  KNC 


And  I.IDRART  or  REFERENCE.  Comnrlgini  an  Kiurli 
Verbal  Dtitlniniona  i  Proveriii,  Ternii,  and  Phruet,  inlj 
trBoalntedi  Nnr  and  Enlareed  KatMib  DIetionary:  Dii 
Unhenal  OuMteer!  Tablci  of  PopnUlion  and  Staliittci 
Mirfcel  Town*  in  the  United  KluKdom ;  KesnUnioai  of  the  < 
Animal.  Vt«etable,  and  Mineral  l>n>ductioui  i  Comnendioi 
Proiier  Namn  airented,  and  ChrUtian  Naniea  of  Men  a 
iraiidaledi  LiitorAblireviiiiona;  ChnmolocTand  Kistoi 
AbMnci  or  Tax  AcU)  Inlenwtindothn'Tabla',  Foimi 
PrfcedenciT!  Syoopsii  of  the  Urltlib  Peerage i  andTablen 
MeainrH  By  S:ihu£l  Madndes.  IBIbEditlon.reviHHl 
Fcp.  evD.  lOa.  clotb  ;  bound  in  roan,  11*. 


MAUNDER-THE  SCIENTIFIC  &  LITERARY  TREASHRY 

A  new  and  popular  Encyclop-^dia  of  Science  and  IbeBellea-Lellm ;  Inrtadin-  t^^Jc  *  ■■ 
Science,  and  every  Subject  coiiiiecled  wiOi  Literature  and  Art.    Tlie  whotemtt™  i^ ' 


enaion  of  all  peraoni  de«irOQa  of  acauirin*-  inftwi?.. i  ^^™"?' 


K>  adapted  ftH-a  Manual  ol . .... .,„_ 

fa.  doth  i  bound  u 


MAUNDER.-TIIE  TREASURY  OF  NATURAL  BISTORT- 

Or.  a  Popular  Dicllouary  of  Animated  Nature :  in  which  the  Zoological  Chuvctcrl.tio.  '.^, 
didiotiiuh  the  different  ClsMea,  Genera,  and  9peciet  are  combincil  with  a  vuiH^Wi  .—^ 
in(  Information  illualrative  of  the  tJabila.  InalincU  and  General  Econamy  of""!,  TfiTS 
Kingdon.      To  -hich  are  ailded.  a  8>llabua  of  Practical  Taxidenny,   an".  gi^!Si 


MAUNDER-TIIE  BIOflRAPIIICAl  TREASURY; 

CoMiEtineorMenioira,  Sketchea.andbriefNolicea  of  above  la.OOo  Eminent  Perannxir.ii  i 

and  Nalione,  tVom  the  Enrlieft  Period  of  Hi«ion-i  fonnlnga  new  and  «.mBl^MrtiI.iJS 
of  Univer-I  BioRraph,.  By  a*«..Hi.  M*u»u«..  Ntw^dUion.  rtrt«!d  KSSirtSJt^ 
containinjacopiooaBupplement.    Fcp.Svo.  lOa.dothi  bound  in  roan,  tita.  -«™'a».»a 

MAUNBER-THE  TREASURY  OF  HISTORY; 

ComprisinK  aGeneral  Introductory  Outline  of  Univerial  History,  Ancient  and  Modern  and  ■ 
9eri«0f«eparate  Hialorict  of  every  principiJ  Nation  tliM  eilaU;  their  Siae,  Projmtt!  i^    I 
Preunt  Condition,  the  Moral  and  Social  Chaiuler  of  Iheir  reapeclive  iDbabltao^iw 
Relidon,  Mannen.anilCualoms,  &C.    BySAiivHL.MAUNDiH.    NewEditlon.    Pet.  inii  iST 
dotlij  bound  in  roan,  laa.  ^  '™' 

MEMOIRS   OF   THE   GEOLOGICAL   SURVEY    OF    GREAT  ' 

BRITAIN,  and  of  the  Muaeoro  of  Economic  Geology  in  London.  Pnbliahed  by  order  of  the 
Lord.  Commissioner!  of  Her  Mijealy'a  TreMury,  Royal  Sro.  Kith  Woodcntiaul  tUm 
Platea  («:»eQ  coloured),  Sla.  cloth;  and  Vol.  II.  In  Two  thick  Parts,  with  S3  Phitea  (tfam 

coloured),  and  numeroua    WoodcuU,  tla.  cloth,   or,  aepaiately,  aia.  each  Part. -AUa. 

BRITISH  ORGANIC  REMAINS:   conalating  of  Flatea  of  njoirea  engraved  on  atoel  VS    . 
deacriplive  Letterpreai,  and  forming  a  portion  of  tbe  Hemoin  of  the  Omloaiial  Sorver 
Uecadeal.  andll.  royal  Bio.  2a,  6d.  eacbi  or,  royal Ito.  1*.  60.  each,  Mned.  ' 

MERIVALE.-A    HISTORY   OF  THE    ROMANS    TINDER 

THE  EMPERORS.  By  tbe  Bev.  Cmarle*  Hiiiitali,  late  Fellar  and  Tutor  at  St.  John'*  I 
College,  Cambridge.    Vol*.  1.  and  II.  8vo.  S8a. 

SQplojtd  blkipA.ATt  thcqiulbOatlDO  w1ucbhi?bruitibtlli*p<tr*jBuc<DrUituC/'  iaahBDik 

MILNER.-THE  HISTORY  OP  THE  CHURCH  OP  CHRIST. 

By  the  Rev.  Josrfh  Milhsb,  A.M.  Wiib  Additiooa  utd  Cotreclioiu  tiy  the  Late  Rn 
Kaaq  MiLNiH,  U.D.  F.K.a  A  New  Edidon,  reviled  and  corrected  througbOBt,  by  Ibc 
Rev.  T.  Gbakthah,  ILD.  Rector  of  Uramber,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Lonl  Biihop  of  Kiklarc 
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MITCHEIL -JOURNAL  OF  AN  EXPEDITION  INTO  THE 

Interior  of  Trcplol  AB*tnlU.in  Senrcta  of  ■  Roulrrroin  Syilney  tothc  QuJf  oT  CM-pentaria. 
By  LiinT-CoLONiiL  Str  T.  L.  Hitchkll,  Knt,  D.C.L.  SamTOr-GeDenl  of  Nm  Boalb 
Wiile«,  ind  lute  fleeUve  Member  of  Ibe  Lemlilive  CounriL  of  thit  ColODI.  810.  wUh  Hap*, 
Vicwi,  ud  Kngmingi  of  OIiJfcU  of  Miunl  Hi*tory,  lit.  clotb. 

JAMES  MONTGOMERY'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

With  (ome  idditionil  INifnii,  and  tfae  Anlhor-s  Autobiornphlnl  Prefken.  A  Nnr  Edition, 
Compleiefn  tint  Volnme,  Dnirarm  wilb  SODther'i  "The  Doctor,  &c."  aad  *' CoiumOBpUce 
B«*  i"  «Hh  Portrait  and  Viinciu.  Square  craanarD.  IM.  «d.  dolh;  morocco,  21a.  Or, 
in  4  rola.  fcp.  6V0.  with  PorlrBll,  and  Snen  otber  Platca,  30a.  clotb  j  morocco,  Ua. 

MONTGOMERY-GOD  AND  MAN. 

Br  tb(r  RcT.  R.  MoHTooHBar.  MA.  Oiod.  Aulbor  ol 
"11»  ChriiUao  Life,"  lie.     6\o.  13a.  doth. 

MOORE.-HEALTH,  DISEASE,  AND  REMEDY, 

Familiarly  and  unctJcally  coniidered  in  a  few  of  their  reUtioai  to  the  Slood.  By  Oboioi 
Mooai,  U.U.  Uembcr  of  the  lloyalCollenof  PhTilclana;  &c.  i  Author  of  "The  Poiier  eT  1h* 
SoDloveTtheBody,"l[c.    Pott  Svo,  Ti.  U.  clotb. 

MOOUE.-MAN  AMD  HIS  MOTIVES. 

By  Geoboe  Moovit.  U.D.  Member  of  tb«  HoTal  Collegs  of  Fhraldana,  London,  lie  New 
Edition.     Post  Bio.  et.  clotb. 

MOORE.-THE  POWER  OF  THE  SOITl  OYER  THE  BODY, 

Comlilerrd  in  relation  to  Heahb  and  Uonl*.     By  OsonoB  Uoou,  H.D.  Uember  of  tbc 

RoialCallcKCorFbyaiciarK.LondaD  &c.    NewBditlon.    Poat  Svo.  Ta.  td.  cloth. 

MOORE.-THE  USE  OF  THE  BODY  IN  RELATION  TO  THE 

HIND.  ByOniBSi  Mooai,  H.D.  Uenbcrof  the  Hiit>1  College  of  Pbraiciana,  London, 
liC.    New  Kdllloa.    Foat  8vo.  9a.  cloth. 

THOMAS  MOORE'S  POETICAL  WORKS; 

Containinr  the  Author*!  rKcnt  Introduction  and  Notea.  Complete  In  one  tolont,  anlfbrm 
wilb  Lord  Rymn^a  and  9ontbfy*a  Pr>«na.  With  a  New  Portrait,  by  George  RicbBunkd,  and 
■  ViewoftheReiiilenceorihePoet.  8ia.  lla.  cloth;  4li.  bo.md  In  morocco.— Or, in  10  vola. 
fcp.  ivo.  with  FDrtnit,  and  l«  FlUn,  4^.  lOg.  cJotb )  bonnd  in  morocco,  ^i.  10a. 

M:00RE.-S0NGS,  ballads,  and  sacred  SONGS. 

ByTHOHAi  Moo>^  Anthor  of  "IflU  Bookh,"  "  Irlah  Melodiea,"  ftc.  Firal  collected 
Vignette  Title,  by  B.  Uoyle.     lOmo.  SI.  cloth ;  IM.  6d.  anoolh  moncco,  by  Hiyday. 

MOORE'S   IRISH   MELODIES. 

-  -ion 

EA."liino''5a.~rort"  iian 


MOORE'S  IRISH  MELODIES. 

XA.     Im 


■  '-TiCy^Pn 


which  a  very  few  now  r 

MOORE'S  LAllA  ROOKH :   AN  ORIENTAL  ROMANCE. 

Kew  Edition,  uniform  with  the  amaller  Edition  or  Mr.  Macanlay'a  "Laya  of  Anrleot  Rome." 
ITilh  the  Autobioinphlcal  Prefice  fram  the  Collecilce  Bdiuon  of  Ur.  Moore's  Foelical 
Woitt,  and  a  Virnette  Title  by  D.  MacIlM,  R.A.  Ilmo.  la.  cloth  ;  Ik.  Od.  araoolh  morocco, 
by  Hayday.— Or,  In  fcp.  Bvo.  witb  Foil!  ltnKra*ihr*<  '"><»  Palntinn  by  WeaUII,  Ida.  Sd.  iteih ; 

bound  la  morocco.  Ha. 

MOORE'S  LALLA  ROOKH  :  AN  ORIENTAL  ROMANCE. 
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MOSELEY.-THE  MECHANICAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  ENOI- 

NBERINO  AND  ARCHITECTURE.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Mosblby,  M.A.  F.R.S.,  Profowrof 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Astrooomy  in  Kin^'t  CoUe^,  London ;  and  Anttaor  of  '^nioatntioai 
of  Practical  Mechanics,"  &c.    8vo.  with  Woodcuts  and  Diaipiuns,  348.  doth. 

MOSELEY.-ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  PRACTICAL  MECHANICS. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  Mosblby,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  BiBr*s 
CoUere,  London;  being- the  First  Volume  of  the  Illustrations  of  science  by  the  Professors  of 
King's  Coltef  e.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  uumeroua  Woodcuts,  8a.  clotlu 

MOSHEIM'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY, 

Ancient  and  Modem.  Translated,  with  copious  Notes,  by  Jambs  Murdock,  D.D.  Ncv 
Edition,  revised,  and  continued  to  the  present  time,  by  the  Rev.  Hbnry  Soambs,  M.A. 
4  vols.  8yo.  48s.  cloth. 

MURE  ~A  CRITICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  LANGUAGE  AND 

LITERATURE  OF  ANCIENT  GREECE.    By  William  Murb,  M.P.,  of  CaldweU.    S  voli. 

8?0.  86s.  cloth. 

"  The  hUtory  of  the  Un^uaffe  aatl  Itterature  of  Greek  hat  to  eonsUnti;  b«en  confined  to  th«  eeboola  erf"  the  le«iMd 
that  notwithstAndinff  Ute  numeroat  and  excellent  workt  extant  upon  thta  subject,  a  work  which  treats  of  it  in  a  mora 
popular  form,  ■uitable  to  the  general  reader  as  we  1  aa  the  scholar,  has  hitherto  been  a  desideratum  in  our  Ittecatarr 
The  want  is  admirably  supplied  by  the  volumes  of  Mr.  Mure,  which,  within  the  limits  which  the  author  h«a  pnsfwaai 


to  himself,  conUin  a  full  and  most  interesting  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  literature  of  aadcnt  Ci 

Unable  for  want  of  space  to  follow  the  author  into  the  deUils  of  hia  interesting  performance,  we  must  eonteot  <mr»rls<s    i 
with  this  general  sketch  of  a  work  which,  in  point  of  copiousness  and  accuracy  of  inforaiation,  has  few  to  asrpaas  it, 
while  its  freedom  from  all  annecessarr  displny  of  leamtnf;,  and  its  practical  and  common  sense  method  of  haodba(    i 
the  subject,  render  it  eminently  fit  to  introduce  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  beauties  of  Greek  titerautre  th— e  who 
without  possessing  the  adTantage  cf  scholarship,  are  yet  able  to  sympathise  with  the  intereat  attaching  to  the  literary    ' 
development  of  the  most  accompliiihed  antiquity."  ioHK  Boll. 

MURRAY.-ENCYCLOP^DIA  OF  GEOGRAPHY ;  I 

Comprisinr  a  complete  Description  of  the  Earth :  exhibiting  its  Relation  to  the  ReaTmlT  ' 
Bodies,  its  Physical  Structure,  the  Natural  History  of  each  Country,  and  the  Industry,  Com- 
merce, Political  Institutions,  and  Civil  and  Social  State  of  all  Nations.    By  Hugh  Murrat,  | 
F.R.S.B. :  assisted  by  other  Writers  of  eminence.    New  Edition.  8vo.  with  83  Maps,  and  up-  ' 
wards  of  1,000  other  WoodcuU,  ^ez,  cloth.  j 

NEALE.-THE  CLOSING  SCENE  ;  I 

Or,  Christianity  and  Infldeli:  y  contrasted  in  the  Last  Hours  of  Remarkable  Persona.    By  the  i 
Rev.  Erskins  Nralb,  M.  A.,  Rector  of  Kirton,  Suffolk ;  Author  of  **  The  Bishop's  Daug^bter,'*  ' 
**  Self-Sacrifice,"  "  The  Life-Book  of  a  Labourer,"  &c.  New  Edition.  2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  13«.  doth. 
%«  Separately— Vol.  I.  (First  Series),  68. ;  Vol.  II.  (Second  Series),  7s. 

NECKER  DE  SAUSSURE.-PROGRESSIVE  EDUCATION  ; 

Or,  Considerations  on  the  Course  of  Life.    Translated  and  abridf^ed  ftrom  the  French  of 
Madame  Nbckbr  Db  Saussurb,  by  Miss  Holland.    S  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  19a.  6d.  cloth. 
%*  Separately—Vols.  1.  and  IL  128. ;  VoL  III.  7s.  6d. 

NEWMAN.-DISCOURSES  ADDRESSED  TO  MIXED  CON- 

OREGATIONS.     By  John  Hbnrt  Newman,  Priest  of  the  Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri. 
3d  Edition.    8vo.  128.  cloth. 

Osborne.- ocEANUS : 

Or,  a  PeaceAil  Progress  o*er  the  Unpatbed  Sea.    By  Mrs.  D.  Osbornb.    With  Five  IllQstra-  ! 

tions  engraved  on  Wood,  ftt>m  Designs  by  A.  Ck>oper,  R.A.    Square,  7s.  6d.  cloth.  ' 

•»*  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  been  jrraciously  pleased  to  accept  and  acknowledge  a  copy  ! 

of  this  work  for  the  use  of  the  Royal  Children.      •  | 

OWEN     JONES.  -  FLOWERS    AND    THEIR    KINDRED  ' 

THOUGHTS :  A  Series  of  SUnzas.    By  Mary  Annb  Bacon,  Authoress  of  "  Frtiits  from  the  | 

Garden  and  the  Field."     With  beautiful  Illustrations  of  Flowers,  designed  and  printed  in  I 

Colours  by  Owen  Jones.    Uniform  with  "  Fruits  from  the  Garden  and  the  Field."    Imperial  | 
8vo.  318. 6a.  elegantly  bound. 

OWEN  JONES.-FRUITS  FROM  THE  GARDEN  AND  THE  , 

FIELD.     A  Series  of  Stanzas.     By  Mary  Anne  Bacon,  Authoress  of  "Flowers  and  their   i 
kindred  Thoughts."    With  beautiful  Illustrations  of  Fruit,  designed  and  printed  in  Cotoun   , 
T  Owen  Jones.    Uniform  with  "  Flowers  and  their  kindred  Thoughts."    Imp.  8vo.  Sis.  6d. 
gantly  bound.  ' 

JN    JONES'S   ILLUMINATED  EDITION    OF    GRAY'S 

£GT.    Gray's  Elboy,  written  in  a  Codntry  Churchyard.    Illuminated,  in  the 
ssal  Style,  by  Owbn  Jonbs,  Architect.    Imperial  8vo.  3Is.  6d.  elegantly  bound. 
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OWEN  JONES'S  ILLUMINATED  EDITION  OF  THE  SERMON 

~     ~  iKT.    PrlnlediiiOol(laiulCalDDn.iDUw 

N  JoKU,  ArchlMcl,  ud  an  llluoilDated 
Square  Itp.  an.  In  ricb  lUk  coveri.  Hi. ) 


OVEN  JONES'S  ILLUMINATED  EDITION  OF  THE  MAR- 

RIAGB  SBBVICB.  Thi  FoaH  OT  aoLiHNia*TiaN  or  MiTaiMOHT.  Prom  "The  Book 
of  Common  Prayer."  lUainlDatHj,  Id  IheHlaul  Sljle,  IitOwih  Jonaa.  Sqaare  Itmo.  lla. 
aiecantif  bonnd  la  abitt  ait. 

OWEN     JONES'S     ILLUMINATED     EDITION     OF     THE 

PREACHER.    TlieWnrdaoflliEPreacher.SonofDHlJ.KtnrofJeniialHn.    FromlbeHoli 
Bcrintam.    Bdng  tbe  Tftivt  Chaptfia  of  the  Book  of  Ercleaii) 
tbe  HIIUJ  Sti'e.bT  Owih  JanlB      Imperial  Iro.  In  vtrj  mt* 
■       ■         ■    ■        linc»lf.lU.M. 


OWEN  JONES'S  ILLUMINATED  EDITION  OF  SOLOMON'S 

AHoN'a.  FroDi  the  Holy  Scriplarea.  Beinc 
imon,  richly  lUdmlnated.  In  the  Hlaul  Stjit, 
^al)le^.    Imperial  Itmo,  Hi. 

OWEN  JONES'S  TRANSLATION  OF  D'AGINCOURT'S  HIS- 

TORV  HF  ART.     Thi  Hfitoit  or  Aar.  RT  iTi  MonuMiKTS.  from  lU  Decline  fn  tbe 

ntti.     Translalnl  frDm  Hie  Frencb  of  Siaouz 


OWEN.  -  LECTURES  ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY 

and  PHYSIOLOGY  or  Ibe  INVERTEBRATE  ANIMALS,  dellnred  at  tbe  Roval  ColltfO 
oTSurgeont  In  1S4S.  B}  Bichabd  Owin,  F.R.S.  HouMriaB  ProfttMr  to  (be  CoArte.  Sn. 
with  neari)  l«0  WoDd  Bn|[nTinK>.  Ml.  ckitb. 


,  OWEN.-LECTDRES  ON   THE  COMPARATIVE   ANATOMY 

"  of  the  VERT - -       

d  l»ll.    Bj  Ki 


PHYSIOLOGY  of  the  VERTRBRATR  ANIMALS,  riellicnd  at  (be  RotiI  Collere  or 
_       ...     B.  u _u=  u.-..^..  u_^ —  CoD^ 


u  Woodcula,  141.  tiDlb. 

PALEY'S  EVIDENCES  OF  CHRISTIANITY: 

And  Hon  PaDlinR.  A  Neo  EdillDn  with  Noln.  an  Analvili,  and  a  Seleci 
tbeSenalf-lloiueandColleseRiiminilioD  Piperi.  Ueai^nHl  br  the  Uh 
UuiiertUy.    By  Robirt  Porra,  M,A.  Trinity  CoiJeicr.CaiDljridire.    tiD. 


PARKES.-DOMESTIC  DUTIES; 

Ltlona'and  UDtiea  or'NaVrie 

I.  P*aaia.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  9a.  cloth. 

PASCAL'S  PROVINCIAL  LETTERS 

-  -       ■  ■         ■      aWrilerai. . 

:iion,  (be.     Newly  tnmiltlt 


With  ID  "  Kaaay  on  Paical,  considered  at  a  Writer  and  HoraUat,"  by  M.  Vilibhaiii,  Peer 
'-     '-■■--    --      ■■ Itled  Irom  (he  Frencb,  with 


PASCAL'S  MISCEllANEOUS  WRITINGS: 

CoulitiBCorCorrtainndencewltb  ReUtitd  and  Friendi;  1 
in  a  CDBirii  te  ttate,  from  orifrlnal  aourcea ;  Philoaopbical  Tm 
of  Love''^(latel)di«coTprtd)i  Euayon  tbe  Art  or  Penuaaig 
Btylei  Convenalloni— On  (beConditlon  of  (he  Great,  tic; 
fee. :  the  ■reB(er  part  never  brfDR  puhliihtd  In  thii  Cc 
Orfcioal  Wii,  Arrannd  and  tnnalated  from  (he  FiFnrb 
■ '— —  -Jitorial  Noti  --  '■ -    "^  "  " 


■,Nole*,&i:.   ByU.PKic 
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PASCAL'S  THOUGHTS  ON  RELIGION, 

And  EVIDENCES  of  CHRISTIANITY.    Newly  TransUted  and  amnind.  with  imrr^  AdHi. 

^      tions,  from  Oriifinal  Manuscriptg,  from  the  French  Edition  of  Mona.  P.  Aofi^re  -  SfcilSSC 

duction,  Notes.  &c.     By  G.  Pbarce.  Esq.     Forming  the  Third  and  coroladinrvSu^ 

Mr.  Fearce's  Translation  of  Pascal's  Works.    Post  8vo.  88. 6d.  cloth.         »"«»*««  vamnw  of 

PEREIRA -A  TREATISE  ON  FOOD  AND  DIET : 

With  Observations  ou  the  Dietetical  Regiroen  suited  for  Diaordered  States  of  the  Dinstir^ 
Ornns :  and  an  Account  of  the  Dietaries  of  some  of  the  principal  Metropolitan  aiidot£#T 
EsUblishraents  for  Paupers,  Lunatics,  Criminals,  Children,  the  Sick.  &c.  Hv  Jon  v^^mTZT 
M.D.  F.R.S.  &  L.S.  Author  of  "  ElemenU  of  Materia  Medica."    8vo.  16s.  clothT      *^***"» 

PESCHEL.-ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS. 

By  C.  F.  PKacHEL,  Principal  of  the  Royal  MiUtary  ColWe,  Dresden.  Translated  fnm  tli» 
German,  with  Notes,  by  E.  West.    3  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  with  Diagrams  and  Woodcuts,  21s.  ckrth. 


f  Part  1.  The  Physics  of  Ponderable  Bodies.    Fcp.  Svo.  78.  «d.  doOi. 
Separately-^  p^rt  a.  Imponderable  Bodies (Li^ht,  Heat, Marnetism,  Electricity 
I  Dynamics),    a  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  ISa.  6d.  cloth. 


and  Electro- 


PHILLIPS.-AN  ELEMENTARY  INTRODUCTION  TO  MINE- 

RALOGY ;  comprisinjf  a  Notice  of  the  Characters,  Properties,  and  Chemical  Constitution  of 
Minerals:  with  Accounts  of  the  Places  and  Circumstances  in  which  they  are  found.  Bt 
William  Phillips,  F.L.S.M.G.S.  &c.  A  New  Edition,  corrected,  enlarred,  and  imnrovML 
by  H.  O.  Hrookb,  F.R.S. ;  and  W.  H.  Miller,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  MineralSv  is 
the  University  of  Cambridge.    Svo.  with  numerous  Wood  En^^avin^.  [Jm  tk^  pAi», 

PHILLIPS-FIGURES    AND    DESCRIPTIONS    OF    THE 

PALAEOZOIC  FOSSILS  of  CORNWALL,  DEVON,  and  WEST  SOMERSET;  obaerved  la 
the  course  of  the  Ordnance  Geolospcal  Survey  of  that  District.  By  Joh  n  Ph  i  lli  m  P  R.a 
F.G.S.  &c.  Published  by  Order  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  H.M.  Treasury.  8to  with 
60  Plates,  comprising  very  numerous  figures,  98.  cloth. 

PLUNKETT.-THE  PAST  AND  FUTURE  OF  THE  BRITISH 

NAVY.  By  Captain  the  Hon.  E.  Pldnkrtt,  R.N.  Second  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarred : 
with  Notes,  and  new  information  communicated  by  several  Officers  of  DistinctioD.  Post  Svo. 
8s.  6d.  cloth. 

PORTLOCK -REPORT  ON  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  THE  COUNTY 

of  LONDONDERRY,  and  of  ParU  of  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh,  examined  and  described  under 
the  Authority  of  the  Master-General  and  Board  of  Ordnance.  By  J.  E.  PoaTLoca,  F.R.S. 
&c.    Svo.  with  48  Plates,  348.  cloth. 

POWER.-SKETCHES  IN  NEW  ZEALAND, 

with  Pen  and  Pencil.  By  W.  Tyrone  Power,  D.A.CG.  From  a  Journal  kept  in  that 
Country,  fh>m  July  1846  to  June  1848.  With  8  Plates  and  2  WoodcuU,  flrom  Drawings  made 
on  the  spot.    Post  Svo.  128.  cloth. 

PYCROFT.-THE  COLLEGIAN'S  GUIDE; 

Or  Recollections  of  College  Days :  setting  forth  the  Advantages  and  Temptations  of  aa 
University  Education.  By  the  Rev.  Jambs  Pyceoft,  B.A.,  Author  of  "  A  Course  of  Eng liah 
Reading,"  9ic.    Post  Svo.  lOs.  6d.  cloth. 

PYCROFT.-A  COURSE  OF  ENGLISH  READING, 
RANKE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

Transited  by  Sarah  Austin,  Translator  of  Ranke's  «•  History  of  the  Popes.'*  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
Svo.  308.,  Vol.  III.  18s.,  cloth. 

READER —TIME  TABLES,  consisting  of  365  Tables, 

Shewing,  vfithout  calculation,  the  Number  of  Days  from  every  Ihiy  in  the  Year  to  any 
otK  DiyTfor  any  period  not  exceeding  365  Days.    Compiled  to  facilitate  the  Operation  o« 
iKconntimr  Bills,  and  the  Calculation  of  Interest  on  Baiikin-?  and  Current  Accounts,  &c. 
t2om  AS  RBAiER.    Post  8vo.  14s.  cloih ;  or  17s.  calf  lettered. 
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DR.  REECE'S  MEDICAL  GUIDE ; 

Tot  Ibe  Dw  of  IIk  aervy,  Hruli  of  Punllln,  Scbculi,  *nd  Jankir  HtdlctI  Pnrtltioncn; 
conpridiiii  i  romplete  Modern  nipHiHtorr,  and  ■  PncXnt  TmliH  on  Ihc  dialinfDiihinc 
Brmptoiiia.  CiaHi,  Prerfnlioo,  Curt,  ud  FiUlition  of  tht  DiMM»  iiitidenl  lo  th*  Hunun 
Fniin«.  Wlib  Ibe  Ittcil  nteottria  in  Ibe  dirercnt  depaTtmcnt*  of  tbc  Hnllnit  Art,  Hiierin 
Medio,  Ac.  StventeCDIb  Editkio  (lUOi,  nilli  mniidnsble  Addilioni;  rcvucd  and  corrected 
bfUieAiilbar'aSon,  Dr.  HbnbyRcick,  M-ILCS.  «c.    Svo.  Ita.  clolb. 

RICH -THE  ILLUSTRATED  COMPANION  TO  THE  LATIN 

DICTIONARY  AND  ORRKK  LRXICON  :  torminr  a  Gloaaarrorall  IbeWarda  rru>eKntJnr 
VlaiblF  (Ibjecti  connected  with  tbeArta,  UuaActare*,  and  Kierr-diT  Ufe  of  tbe  Anclenta. 
Wilb  Repreaenlaliona  of  nearlf  Two  Tbouaand  UbJrcU  from  Ibc  Antique.  By  Anthoht 
BiCH,  JuD.  B.A.  Uleof  CaiuaCollMe,  Cunbridgs  FoM  Svo.  with  abont  3,«n  noodcota, 
11*.  cloth. 


RIDDLE -A  COMPLETE  LATIN-ENGLISH  AND  ENGLISH- 

L\TI\DICT[ONARy,r<irlbeaai!ofCoUernaiul9cbcK>l9.   By  the  Rer.  J.B.RiDDU.  U.A. 
NeoBditton.    sto.Ma.«d.  cloib.  | 

SenuUelv  i"^'  BnKUah-I.*liD  Dictiooair,  lOi.  (d.  clolb.  j 

■^^  '  ixbe  LttiD-EogUab  Dictionnri,  3)s.  clolb. 

RIDDLE. -A  DIAMOND   LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

For  thcWaiitcoal-i 
Cluaiol  WoRli. 


For  thcWaiitcoal-pockeC    AOnide  to  tbe  Heaninr,(lnility,andri|EhtAcceotaalian  DfLatia 
~         .    UytheRcT.  J.E.RlDDLB,U.A.    Nen  Edition.    RoyalSl 


RIVERS.-THE  ROSE  AMATEUR'S  GUIDE ; 

ConlaininR  amplt  Deaerlptlona  of  ill  the  llne  leading  TUietiM  of  Roan,  ncularlf  cluaed  in 
tbeir  i«pectln  Famlltni  Ibeii' H  ittory  and  mode  of  Cultnrr.  By  T.  Ritku,  Jan.  New 
Bdllkin,  cameled  and  improved.    Fcp.  Bvo.  6a.  clolh. 

ROBINSON.-IHE  WHOLE  ART  OF  CURING,  PICKLINO, 

AND  SMnKING  UBAT  AND  FJSH,  botb  in  Ibe  Britiab  and  Foreifpi  Modea.    With  muiv 
full  pirecUont  for  thej^nit ruction  of  ■nKonoinicd 

Yeart  a  Practinl  ()>T 


DrriaKChlmner  and  Appin(um,anin  entlreljr  New  Plan.     Bj  Jiuaa  Robinioh,  Eijthteea 


ROBINSON.-THE    WHOLE   ART   OF  MAKING   BRITISH 

WINE9,  CUBDIALS,  and  LIQUEURS,  In  tbe  nmteit  Perfection  :  aa  alio  Slrann  and 
Cordial  Walen.  To  which  Is  added,  a  Collection  of  Valuable  Recipea  for  Brewina  Fine  and 
Strong  Alea,  and  Uiacellaneou  Articles  connected  viltb  tbe  Practice.  BtJaHKs  HoBiNaoN. 
Fcp,  8to.  tL  cloth. 

R0GERS.-ESSAY8    SELECTED    FROM    CONTRIBUTIONS 

TolbeBDINBUROH  RBVIRW.    By  Hinbt  Ro«aBa.    1  vola.  Svo.  Ma.  doth. 


Voi_  1.  Vol.  II. 

BS9ATS,  BIOORAPKICAL  .ins  CRITICAL.  BSSA  VS.  TH  BO  LOGICAL  ado  POLITICAL. 

I.  Lift  and  Writinn  of  Tbomu  Puller.  ,    1.  HJjtbt  of  Private  Jud«nienL 

1  Andrew  MarvelC  .   S.  Paaeyiim ;     or,    tbe     Oxford     Ttactarlaa 

I.  Loiber'a  Comapondence  and  Character.  School. 


ROGERS-THE  VEGETABLE  CULTIVATOR; 

ContainiDf  a  plain  and  accurate  Description  of  all  thedifferent  Species  of  Culinary  Veiretablea, 
with  the  most  approved  Method  of  Cultivatins^  them  by  Natural  and  Artificial  Means  and 
the  best  Modes  of  Cooking  them.  Tog^ether  with  a  Description  of  the  Physical  Herbs  in  g^eneral 
Use.    By  J.  Roosas,  Aulhor  of  "  The  Fruit  Cultivator. ''    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  dotfa. 

RONALDS -THE  FLY-FISHER'S  ENTOMOLOGY. 

Illustrated  by  coloured  Representations  of  the  Natural  and  Artificial  Insect;  and  accom- 
panied by  a  few  Observations  and  Instructions  relative  to  Trout-and-Graylinf^  Fisbinff.  By 
Alfred  Ronalds.    4th  Edition,  corrected;  with  Tweuty  Copperplates.    8vo.  14s.  cloth. 

ROWTON.-THE  DEBATER ; 

Bdnfi:  a  Series  of  complete  Debates,  Outlines  of  Debates,  and  Questions  for  Discussion ;  with 
ample  References  to  the  best  Sources  of  Information  on  each  particular  Topic.  By  Fredkaic 
Rowton,  Author  of  "  The  Female  Poets  of  Great  Britain."    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

SANDFORD.-PARGCniALIA. 

Or,  Church,  School,  and  Parish.  Bv  John  San dford,  B.D.  Vicar  of  Dunchnrch,  Chaplain 
to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester,  ana  Rural  Dean.   8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  16s.  cloth.  , 

SCHLEIDEN.-PRINCIPLES  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BOTANY ; 

Or,  Botany  as  an  Inductive  Science.  By  Dr.  M.  J.  Schlbidbn,  Extraordinary  Professor  of 
Botany  in  the  University  of  Jena.  Translated  by  Edwin  Lankbstbr,  M.D.  F.R.S.  F.L-S. 
Lecturer  on  Botaify  at  the  St.  George's  School  of  Medicine,  London.  8vo.  with  Plates  and 
WoodcuU,  ais.  cloth. 

SCOFFERN.-THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SUGAR, 

In  the  Colonies  and  at  Home,  chemically  considered.  By  John  Scx>rrBRN,  M.B.  Lend,  late 
Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  Alders^^te  College  of  Medicine.  8vo.  with  lUnstrationa  (one 
coloured)  10s.  fid.  cloth. 

SEAWARD.- SIR  EDWARD  SEAWARD'S  NARRATIVE  OF 

HIS  SHIPWRECK,  and  consequent  Discovery  of  certain  Islands  in  the  Caribbean  Sea:  witli 
a  detail  of  many  extraordinary  and  highly  interesting  Events  in  his  lAf9,  ftom  17S3  to  1749,  as 
written  in  his  own  Diarv.  Edited  by  Miss  Jane  Porter.  8d  Edition,  with  a  New  Nautica] 
and  Geographical  Introduction,    a  vols,  post  8vo.  Sis,  cloth. 

SEWELL.-AMy  HERBERT. 

By  a  IjADT.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  William  Sewell,  B.D.  Fello*  and  Tutor  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford.    New  Edition.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  9s.  doth.  f 

SEWELL.-THE  EARL'S  DAUGHTER. 

By  the  Authoress  of  **  Amy  Herbert,*'  "Gertrude.*'  **  Laneton  Parsonage,'*  **  Margaret  Per- 
cival,**  and  **The  Child's  History  of  Rome.*'  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Willlam  Sewbu^  D.B. 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.    S  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  9s.  cloth. 

SEWELL.-GERTRUDE. 

A  Tale.  By  the  Authoress  of  «•  Amy  Herbert.**  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Wi  lli am  Sbwbi.i^  B.D, 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.    New  Edition.    9  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  9s.  cloth. 

SEWELL.-LANETON  PARSONAGE : 

A  Tale  for  Children,  on  the  Practical  Use  of  a  portion  of  the  Church  Catechism.  By  the 
Authoress  of  "  Amy  Herbert.**  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Sbwbll,  B.D.  Fellow  and  Tutor  oi 
Exeter  College,  Oxford.    New  Edition.    S  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  16s.  cloth. 

SEWELL.-MARGARET  PERCIVAL. 

Bv  the  Authoress  of  "  Amy  Herbert."  Edited  bv  the  Rev.  W.  Sbwbll,  B.D.  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.    New  Edition,    i  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  19s.  cloth. 


PUBLISHED  BY  MESSRS.  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  AND  CO. 


SHORT  WHIST: 

luRlw,  Procres>,  *Dd  Lairi;  with  Ob«r»tian(  to  mike  *nironc*Whl9tPI>ver 
(iM  thf  Laws  of  KquM,  Cualno,  KarU,  Cril>ba(e,  Buknmoion.  By  Uidoi 
NnKdilloD.   TaiihichmrcuJded.PnceiilirarTynw.    BtUh.B'***.  Fcp.e 

SINCLAIR-SIR  EDWARD  GRAHAM. 

By  Catherinb  Simclaii,  Aolbor  of  "  Modein  AccampliihiDeiiU,"  Kc.    in 


SmCLAIR.-THE  BUSINESS  OF  IIPE. 

By  Cathirini  Sinclair,  Antbor  of  "Tlw  Journey  of  UK,"  "Uodeni  Society,"  "  Juc 
Bonyeric,"  ftc.    1  yol«.  kt^Sio.  IDi.  cloth. 

SINCLAIR.-THE  JOURNEY  OF  LIFE. 

By  Cathkrihi  Sinclair,  Author  of  "ThrBarincB  of  UfF,"  "  Uodem  Society,"  '■  Jinc 
Bourerie,"  Ice.    New  Edittoo,  corrected  incl  ciilar[HL    Fcp.  ava.  5i,  cloth. 

SIR  ROGER  DE  COVERLEY. 

By  (he  Speclitor.  With  Note*  iDd  Itlnttntioni,  by  W.  Henry  WiLUj  and  nDmemui 
DealiTDabrFiBDBRiciTAVLiR,  Member  of  ihr  Society  ot  Piinlen  ia  Wiier  Caloiin,ea. 
gnved  on  Wood  by  John  TlioiDiuoa.    Crawu  Bio.  [yitrlgrtadf. 

THE  SKETCHES : 

Three  Tele*.  Br  the  Autlion  of  "Amy  Herbert,"  "The  Old  Mu'i  Homt."  Rod  "Hawk. 
BtDoe."    New  fjlltlon.    Fcp.  Svo.  witbS  fUto.H.  clolb. 

SMITH.-THE  WORKS  OF  THE  REV.  SYDNEY  SMITH: 

Including  bii   CUmtribntiona  la  The  Edinburgh  Review.      New  Edilion,  complete  in  One 
Vnininr^  with  Pnrtnit  by  K.  V.  Eijilia,  cnEratnl  in  line  b)  W.  Greelbach,  and  View  of 
" ■     "-■■irecrown^vo.Jla.cloth;  90*.  calf  eilni,  by  Haydiy ; 


SMITH -ELEMENTARY -SKETCHES  OF  MORAL  PHILO- 

SOPHY,  dellTFred  at  the  Boyal  Inatil'ition  in  thr^ 
RoSiDSBY  Smith,  H.A.  With  an  Imroduclory 
lale  Lord  Jefrey.    Sio.  lU.  cloth. 

SMITH.-SERMONS  PREACHED  AT  ST.  PAUL'S  CATHE- 

dral,  the  PouudUnK  Uoapital,  and  several  Churcbei  in  London;  tontber  with  olhen 
■ddresaed  to  a  Country  VonrregatiOD.  Uy  the  late  Kev.  Svdnrt  Smith,  Canon  Reaidenliary 
Of  H.  Paul's  CatbedniL   syo.  lla.  cloth. 

SMITH.-SACRED  ANNALS; 

Or,  tUaearebeainiotbeUlnlory  andRelijciDnofMin 
Ibe  Death  of  Isaac  :  deducedfromlhe  WrillDtn  of  liases  and  0lberlnipiredAnlbort,ntpi0D 
llluBtratol  snil  confirmed  by  Ihe  Andtut  Records,  Trwlilions,  and  Hrlhf^oiy  of  tbe  Ifeath 
World.    By  Orursi  Smith,  F.A.B.    Crown  8vo.  IDs.  cloth. 

SMITH.-SACRED  ANNALS,  VOL.  II. 

THK  HEBREW  PEOPLE:  or,  the  Uislory  iiul  ReUnOD  ofihe 
the  Nation  to  the  T.me  of  Christ :  deduced  from  HieMTItino  i 
Aulboni  and  lilnslnited  by  Conioss  Refcnucel  lo  the  Anci 
Mytbolocy  of  the  HcMhen  World.     Bi  Grdror  Smith,  P.A.S 


SMITH.-  THE  RELIGION  OF  ANCIENT  BRITAIN  HISTORI- 

CALLY  CX)NSIDBRED :  or,  a  Soccinct  Account  of  the  severml  ReUfions  Systems  which  have 
obtained  in  this  Island  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Norman  Conquest ;  includinn:  an  Inves- 
tigation into  the  Early  Proflrress  of  Error  in  the  Christian  Church,  the  Introduction  of  the 
Gospel  into  Britain,  and  the  State  of  Religion  in  England  till  Popery  had  gained  the  ascen- 
dancy.   By  GsoRoi  Smith,  F.A.S.    New  Edition.    8vo.  78. 6d.  doth. 

SMITH-PERILOUS  TIMES ; 

Or,  the  Aggressions  of  Antichristian  Error  on  Scriptural  Christianity,  considered  in  reference 
to  the  Dangers  and  Duties  of  Protestants.    By  Gkorob  Smith,  F.A.S.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

SMITH.-THE  VOYAGE  AND  SHIPWRECK  OF  ST.  PAUL : 

with  Dessertations  on  the  Sources  of  the  Writings  of  St.  Luke,  and  the  Ships  and  Navigation 
of  the  Antients.  By  Jambs  Smith,  Esq.  of  Jordan  HiU,  F.R.S.  8yo.  with  Views,  Oiarts, 
and  Woodcuts,  Us.  cloth. 

SOAMES-THE  LATIN  CHURCH  DURING  ANGLO-SAXON 

TIMES  By  the  Rev.  Hbnry  Soambs,  H.A.,  Editor  of  **  Moshdm's  Inatitues  of  Ecclesias- 
tical History.*'    8vo.  Us.  cloth. 

SOME  PASSAGES  FROM  MODERN  HISTORY. 

By  the  Authoress  of  "  Letters  to  My  Unknown  Friends,''  ^'Twelve  Years  Ago,"  **  Diadpttne," 
and  **  Letters  on  Happiness."    Fcp.  8vo.  6a.  6d.  cloth. 


ROBERT  SOUTHEY'S  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS ; 

)  Containing  all  the  Author's  last  Introductions  and  Notes.    Complete  in  One  Volume,  with 

Portrait  and  View  of  the  Poet's  Residence  at  Keswick,  uniform  with  Byron's  and  Moore's 
Poems.  8vo.  21s.  cloth ;  43s.  hound  in  morocco.— Or,  in  10  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait  and 
19  Plates,  i6r3. 10s.  cloth ;  bound  in  morocco,  ^4.  lOs. 

SOUTHEY.-SELECT  WORKS  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS, 

From  Chancer  to  Withers.  With  Biographical  Sketches,  by  R.  Sooth  by,  LL.D.  8vo.  90s 
cloth ;  with  gilt  edges.  Sis.  6d. 


SOUTHEY'S  COMMONPLACE  BOOK. 

Edited  by  his  Son-in-Law,  the  Rev.  John  Wood  Wabtbr,  B.D  First  Skribs,  comprisiiic 
CHOICE  PASSAGES,  Moral,  Religious,  Political,  Philosophical,  Historical,  Poetical,  and 
Miscellaneous :  and  COLLECTIONS  for  the  History  of  Manners  and  Literature  in  England. 
Forming  a  Volume  complete  in  itself.  New  Edition  ;  with  medaldon  Portrait  of  Southey. 
Square  crown  8vo.  188.  cloth. 

SOUTHEY'S  COMMONPLACE  BOOK. 

Edited  by  his  Son-in-Law,  the  Rev.  John  Wood  Wartkr,  B.D.  Skcond  Srribs,  being 
SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS:  comprising,  l.—Ecclesiasticals,  or  Notes  and  Extracts  on  Theo- 
logical Subjects;  3.— Collections  conceminr  Cromwell's  Age;  S.— Spanish  and  Portugoese 
Literature;  4.— Middle  Ages,  &c.  ;  6.— Notes  for  the  History  of  the  Kelirious  Orders: 
6. — OrieDtalia,or  Ea&tern  and  Mahommedan  Collections;  7.— American  Tribes:  incidental  and 
Miscellaneous  Illustrations;  8.— Physics,  or  Remarkable  Facts  in  Natural  History;  and 
0.— Curious  Facts,  quite  Miscellaneous.  Forming  a  Volume  complete  in  itself.  Square  crown 
8vo.  18s.  cloth. 

SOUTHEY'S  COMMONPLACE  BOOK. 

Edited  by  his  Son-in-Law,  the  Rev.  John  Wood  Wartbr,  B.D.  Third  Sbribs,  being 
ANALYTICAL  READINGS.  One  very  large  Volume,  double  columns,  square  crown  8vo. 
price  One  Gumea. 

**  Wp  aro  dUposvd  to  Hunk  this  th«  nuwt  imporlunt  »nd  utrftil  wrir*  nf  Mcnithejr'*  CommoojiUte  Book*  whtrh 
ha«  jtrt  brrn  nude  public.  •  •  •  Tliin  book  will  indicate  aourcm  and  kinds  of  information  kaovn  bat  to 
UMtinng  and  uoivtraal  students,  such  as  bouthay  waa."  ExAMiKsm. 

S*  The  FoiTRTH  and  concluding  Sbribs,  comprising  ORIGINAL  MEMORANDA, 
Literary  and  Miscellaneons,  accumulated  by  Mr.  Southey  in  the  whole  course  of  his  peraoiiaJ 
and  literary  career,  is  in  the  press. 

SOUTHEY.-THE  DOCTOR,  &c. 

By  the  late  Robert  South  by.  Complete  In  One  Volume.  Edited  by  the  Author's  Son-in- 
Law,  the  Rev.  John  Wood  Wartbr,  B.D.  With  Portrait,  Vignette  Title-page,  Bust  of  the 
Author,  and  coloured  Plate.     New  Edition.    Square  crown  8vo.  2l9.  cloth. 
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30  NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


TAYLOR-LOYOLA :  AND  JESUITISM  IN  ITS  RUDIMENTS. 

By  Isaac  Taylor,  Aathor  of "  Natnrml  History  of  EDthnnmsm,"  &c   Port  8to.  lOe.  6d.  ck>tli. 

THIRLWALL.-THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

By  the  fUght  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Datid*8  (the  Rev.  Connop  Thirlwall).  A  New 
Edition,  revised  )  with  Notes.  Vols.  I.  to  V.  8vo.  with  Mmps,  S6s.  dotb.  To  be  completed 
io  8  volumes,  price  13s.  esch.  {VoL  VI.  nearfy  ready. 

«•*  Also,  ao  Edition  in  8  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vijniette  Titles,  ^n,  8s.  cloth. 

THOMSON'S  SEASONS. 

Edited  bv  Bolton  Cornet,  Esq.    IllostrRted  with  Seventy-seven  Designs  drtwn  ou  Wood 
by  Memoers  of  the  Etching  Clnb.     Engraved  by  Thompson  and  other  eminent  Enrrmvera! 
Sqoare  crown  8vo.  nnifbrm  with  "  Goldsmith's  Poems,"  21s.  doth ;  or,  boond  in  morocco, 
by  Hay  day,  868. 

THOMSON'S  SEASONS. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  Philosophical,  Classical,  Historical,  and  Biogn^hical,  by  Anthont 
Todd  Thomson,  M.D.  F.L.a.    Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

THOMSON.-THE  DOMESTIC  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  SICK 

ROOM,  necessary,  in  Aid  of  Medical  Treatment,  for  the  Cure  of  Diseases.  By  Anthont 
Todd  Thomson,  M.D.  F.L.S.  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeotics,  and  of 
Forensic  Medicine,  in  University  College,  London.    New  Edition.    Post  8vo.  10b.  6d.  cloth. 

THOMSON.-TABLES  OF  INTEREST, 

At  Three,  Four,  Four-and-a-Half,  and  Five  per  Cent.,  firom  One  Pound  to  Ten  Thousand  and 
from  One  to  Three  Hundred  and  Sixty-tlve  Days,  in  a  regular  progression  of  single  Davs* 
with  Interest  at  all  the  above  Rates,  from  One  to  Twelve  Months,  ana  from  One  to  ^n  Teua! 
Also,  numerous  other  Tables  of  Exchanges.  Time,  and  Discounts.     By  John  Thomson 
Accountant.    New  Edition.  12mo.  88.  bound.  ' 

THOMSON.-SCHOOL  CHEMISTRY ; 

Or,  Practical  Rudiments  of  the  Science.  By  Robert  Dundas  Thomson,  M.D.  Master  in 
Surgery  in  the  University  of  Glasgow ;  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  the  same  Univeraity  •  and 
formerly  in  the  Medical  Service  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company.  Fep.  Svo.'witb 
Woodcuts,  7s.  cloth. 

THOMSON.-EXPERIMENTAL  RESEARCHES  ON  THE  FOOD 

of  ANIMALS  and  the  FATl'ENING  of  CATTLE :  with  Remarks  on  the  Food  of  Man.  Bv 
Robert  Dundas  Thomson,  M.D.  Author  of  **  School  Chemistry ;  or.  Practical  Rudiments 
of  the  Science."    Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  cloth. 

THE  THUMB  BIBLE ; 

Or,  Verbum  Sempitemum.  By  J.  Tatlob.  Being  an  Epitome  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa. 
Dients  in  English  Verse.  A  New  Edition  (1850),  printed  ftom  the  Edition  of  16VS,  by  C  Wbit> 
tingham,  Chuwick.    64mo.  Is.  6d.  bound  and  clasped. 

TOMLINE.-AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE 

BIBLE :  containing  Proofs  of  the  Authentidty  and  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  • 
a  Summary  of  the  History  of  the  Jews ;  an  Account  of  the  Jewish  Sects ;  and  a  brief 
Statement  of  the  Contents  of  the  several  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  By  Gborqk 
Tom  line,  D.D.  F.R.S.    New  Edition    Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  6d.  cloth. 

TOOKE.-THE  HISTOM  OF  PRICES : 

With  reference  to  the  Causes  of  their  prindpal  Variations,  from  the  year  1793  to  the  rtmr 
1838,  inclusive.    Preceded  by  a  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Com  Trade  in  the  last  Two  Cen 
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